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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The value of tlicHe V^asays es a/sequel to Mr. lA>rko*s 
work, and ii« an analytical commciitAty upon tlin whofr school 
o( inoikni tnetaphysicians, Ixnog now fully np|)n*ciatM, this 
edition hus been pre[>arc(l expressly us a atambnl claas-houk for 
coJIcj^iate inslitutions. IMng written onginaliy nt ditTerunt and 
distant periods, the cotinexion is, in many insuners, not coTUiiiu* 
ous,—Ibnnev arguments ace sometimes repeat*si, and new ones 
iniroilijccd without reference to tluwo that have gone beiuroi 
'I'ljis inconvenience and ^ouiid of obsnrrily is Jn'j\.‘'i\‘nioved by 
i\ Ctareful and exact enumeration of every urged by 

the author in support, or refutaHon, of n lho<*ry, in nhalevcr 
part of the Essays it may have occurred, so that tin cUaiu of 
reasoning is completely'miiied for the ntadents aid. TImm^ nas- 
sages in each section that are the most valuable or cui])IkiKic,''« 
those, ill general, that indicate the suhsfaiicc <if the nTgurnc'ut 
upon wliich the remainder of die section is but a dilaliuu, mpu 
embraced between brackets, and the principal teems to be uoui rsl 
withlu those brackets, are printed in Italic* letters. AiDdbcr 
purpose to which these enclosed passages am applicable i?- to 
present, at once, die answers to the qnestion>» implied hi iho 
sectional heads, sS well as to those proposed Xor self i-xamiuatiou 
at the end of each chapter. The Jmpoytanco of head*^ m* <'ontenis, 
either interrogatory or ©nunciativc, to each section, as wtU ay 
the division of the chapters into secrioiu, ant h obi iou*^ advan¬ 
tages in Mr. Locke's Es^ay, tliat the Editor has been iiuluced 
to adopt the same pku in his revision of this work. It is 
proper to observe, however, tliat the questions ftir oxaminatiou, 
the Araliic num^raU introduced so frequently in the text to 
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Mv Dear I^kjends, 

L KNOW not to whom I can addtos th(*sc Evs«i^s with u«>u 
propnVty than to /ou; m)t only on nrcount <^ 1 ' a frici ill'll up 
hr^un in eariy life od jour part> though in old agv on miivs 
nnd in one of you 1 may s;iy lien*ditiiry; nov yr't ou iconon 
of that correbpondeuce in our literary pursuits and ^muHcini nt^, 
which has always giren me so great pleasure; hut bcrau.*c., if 
tliCdC F^ssays have any merits you have a con^udtTftblo vivui in 
it| liaving not only encouraged me to hope that they nuy In* 
useful} hut favoured me with your observations ou cver> 
part of themi both before they were sent to press, and wiult* 
they wew Under it. 

^ s ^ 

I baTe availed myteS of your observations, so as to com-ct 
ina»j fanlts that otherwise have escaped me i and 1 havt- 
a i^ate^l sensp ^.yt^,Aie&d<hip, in ^vin^ iliis aid to 
one who vtioA heed of It 5 having no sliamc, but 
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much pleasure, in being instructed by those who formerly wore 
my pupils, as one of you was. 

It would bo ingratitude to a man wluwo memory I most 
bigldy respect, not to mention iny obligations to the late Lord 
Kauies for the conc ern be was pleased to talce in tliis work. 
Having seen a Miiall pnrt of it, he urged me to cariy it on ; took 
account of my ])r«>grfss from time to time; revised it more than 
once, as far as it was carried, before bis death; aud gave me his 
observations on it, both with respect to tlie mutter and the 
expression. On some points we differed in opinion, and debated 
them keenly, both in conversatiott and by many letters, witliout 
iQ\y abatement of his aifection, or of lus zeal for the work's 

ing c^utied on and published: for he lind too much liberality 
of mind not to allow to others the same liberty iyi judging which 
he claimed to himself* 

It is diSicult to say whether tliut worthy man was more emi- 
XLCOt in active life or in speculation. Very rare, surely, have 
l)een the instances where the talents for both were united in so 
eminent a degree. 

His genius asid uidustry, in many different branches of litera¬ 
ture, will, by his works, be known to posterity: his private 
virtues, and public spirit, his assiduity, tiuoi^h a long and 
laborious life, in many h(mourabie public offices, with which he 
was intrusU^, and his zeal to encotxrage and promote every 
thing tliat tended tp the improvement of bis couidry in laws, 
literature, commerce, nianufactores and agriculture, axe best 


known to his friends and contemporariea. 

The favourable opinion which he, and you cay friends^ Were 
pleased to express of this work, lias been my chi^ enawragemont 
to lay it before the public; and perhaps, witbcnif 'di^ ea 
ragcnieut, it had never aeen the l^t t for I lum aiw^ 
tliHt, witliout aocial int^^ursc, eveu ft 
knji^uyiUB ; and that wu cannot help 
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own opulions when they are approved by those whom w(' ebU rm 
good Jurtges. 

You know that the Bubstance of theae Easuyswas deUveud 
annually, for more than twenty years, in lectures to a hirjji* h.»dy 
of tlie more advanced .students in this University, and foi several 
jcai*^ before, in another Univcisity. Tliose who heard me with 
atU'titiou, of whom I presume tlierc are some hundreds alive, 
>vdl rccogju&o the doctrine which they heard, some ot them 
thirty years ago, delivered to tl\em more difihsely, and with tiie 
rc[)cii lions and illustrations proper for such audiences. 

1 am afraid, indeed, that the more intelligent reader, who U 
convermnt in ‘•uch abstract subjecta, may ihltik that then' are 
repetititms still left, which might be spared. Such, I hoiK, will 
consider, that what to ouo reader is asuperfiuoui repetition, to 
tlio greater part, les^ couvmont with such subjects, mn> be very 
useful, If tliU apology be deemed insufRcicnt, and be thought 
to be tbe dictate of Uzinoss, I claim some indulgence even for 
that lurijiess, at my poiiod of life. 

You who are in tbc priiuc of life, with the vigour which it 
inspirus, will, 1 liopc, make more happy advances in thin oi in 
any other branch of sdenco to wluch your talents may 1 j<' 
applied. 

THOMAS UEta 


OtASQOW CoiXSOSp 
Jwe 1 , 
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L P/if/iioi and f’MMuujtology* —IIumah kDOwlod^c* nwy In' 
tinlucod t<* two g^etteral 1 k\u]s, ncrc^inf^ it r^latoa to hud if oi 
to iJfjfid; to tliinffs nmtenril^ or to tlmi^ci iatoIlertUHl. 

llic whplo ayhteni of bodies lu tlw' uairem*, ol whicii 
k))osv hut a y(*ryv>mti]i part, may be called the matendl world, 
the whole ayatem of mintU, from tbc influito Creator to tlu* 
meanest creature endowed with thou^^ht, nuy lie called the iu- 
tcUectual w orld. The^are the two (p^eat kingdoms of nature 
that £hII within our notico; and about the one or tbo other» or 
tfaiu{^ portaiiiing to them, every art^ every acience^ and e>vry 
human thought in employed; nor can the boldest Qx^t of imagin- 
utioa cany ua beyond tbeir Ihidta. 

Many tliinge there are^ indeedi regarding the nature and the 
(Structure both of body wd of iniod, which our facultiea coiuiot 
reach} May difficulties which the ablest plplosophor cannot re¬ 
solve j bui^pf other natures, if any <«hcr tbure be, wp have no 
knowledge^ uo eotweption at ail* 

ilf ffeaerai ih'weim ^ th0 c^te^i of inawfcdye.'-^That ever \ 
that exiate muat be isoeporeal or mccaporeal, is evi- 
hat it» Abt 90 ^fident, that ef»y dung tb^t eKuu m\\»f 
eitiiiar hp corporeal <ar eedowed 9 dth Whether tliero 

b* the wki^ neither agteuded* 

ImtW m tike nund» scemn to 

be bey^d ^ <«vchirf oot^hwwwdge. Tbew appeal^ to ir a 
. vwt i(||tm^,betwe«i body and laindt and whether there be sim 
' is^pflxai^ tibtt fiomficiM »b^ together, wt knuv, not. 
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fcomo of his writmgs wa« worthy of hia goujus— “ Invciiiam viaiu 
aut faciuni.** 

There U a natuml order in the propre*is of the sricucM, and 
good reaj«»is may l>c aas’gnod why the philosophy of bod^ should 
be ekUr sister to that ol mindj and of a quicker growth; but the 
laat hath the principltfof life no Icsa thaw tUe first, and will grow 
up, though slowly, to maturity. The remain? of ancient plulo- 
sophy uiH>n ihi^ subject, are voucrabU’ ruins cmrying the marks 
of genius and industry, mfficicut to inflame, but not ti> satisfy, 
ourcurio^»ily. In later ages, Des Cartes was the fiist that pointed 
out the road we oiiglu to take in those dark K'gions. Male- 
branche, AniauH, l^ekc, Berkeley, Bulfier, Hutcheson, Butler, 
Hume, Price, Lord Karnes, have laboured to moke diseovoiie.s; 
nur have they labouu'd in vain. For, howevtc different mid 
contriuy their conclusions are, however sceptical some of them, 
they have all given new light, hjuI cleared the way to those who 
shall come after them. 

Wc ouglit never to elespwr of human genius, but ratlicr to 
hope, that, ill time, it may produce a systt^m of the jvowers nnd 
o)><'iatiuna of the Inunan mind, no less certain than those of 
optics or astronomy. 

V. Tlie ttudff of pneumatoloffy auTiliartf (o the acgvmtion of 
other scfcaccs*—lliis ia the more devoutly to be wished, that a 
distinct knowledge of the powers of the mind would undoubt¬ 
edly yhe groat Ught to fnang other branches of eotenoe^'^ Mr. 
] Jume hath justly observed, that **all tfie sciences have a relation 
to human nature; and, however wide any of them may seem to 
run from it, they still ri^tum back by one passage or another. 
This is the centre and capitol of tho sciences, which being once 
mastm'of, we may easily extend our conquests everywhere/' 

Tho Acuities of our mindb arc the toob and engines welcanit 
uso in every disqm^tion; and the b6thn^ we understand their 
nature and force, the more successfully we ahat! be aUe to apph 
them. Mr, Locks givci this account the oeoasiem of hit e|^ 
taring tipon his Essay concerning human xmderstand&vgs 
or tix friendi," says he, meeting at my cbamberi and 

< 

• U** will bring US great ia dirsedog pOe thoiq^hit in ihs ssmH 

of oilisr ehittgA,'*—Lockc. 
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couwing on a subject very remote from this, found tiicmnolve« 
quickijr dt a stands by the djQiculilcs that to^ m i^tiy Mdc. 
[Aftw we liad for a while pu 7 zled oa)sclve>, without conunp any 
nearer to a re&olufion of thoM* doubt> that porplcxcii u^, it 
into inv thoughts that we took a wionft couise: aiul that, befoie 
we set ouisoWes uppn inqulrie^^ of that natuie, it nas uecemr} 
to exiiminc our own abUities .tad sec what objects ltut mnler- 
<^t.lnd^ng^ weie or noi fitwd to <1<‘a1 witii.] Thib I pio- 
])OSj<.d to the (OJij]UQy» who all mwJUy a^^settted? and theuup.m 
it wns dgn.*cd tliat this shouJcl be oui tiist luquiiy.” Jf tin \*c 
coinntouly the cause of ptupWity iu thiwc dtsijuj sit ions mIikIi 
hose loa^t relation to the mind, it must be so much more in 
thtithoso mi luunediato connexion witli it. 


♦ 


Tl)o srji n<'c*s may be distingiUbhcHl'into two cldssos, niconhnn 
tis thi»y pertain to theinat' rial or U> the intellectual world. Tlio 
Stoious portH of mitmiil philosophy, the uiechanicol aits che- 
medicine, and agiicultucc, belong to tlie first; but, t<i 
the lasu belong grammar, logic, rhetoric, netura) theohigy; 
morals jurispi udence, luw, politics, and the fmo arts. Th(^ 
knowledge of the humaj^miiid 5$ the loot from which thchcgrou, 
and draw their nourishment, Wlietber, therefore, wo considiT 
the clipiity of this subject, or its subservioiicy to science in 
geiicial, and to the aobiest branches of sclcnco In particular, it 
highly deserves to be cultivated* 

YI> tccownendi inquiry info f)i$ human inin(l4—A 

very ekgant writer on the sublime and beautiful, concluihs hia 
account of the pasrioua thus: llto variety of t)ie passions is 
great, and worthy, ta every Imincb of that variety, of the most 
diluent investigation. Tko more accurately wc search into the 
buem^ mind, the stronger tmocs we evarytahara find qf Jfu 
dam tffko ih] If a disopime <m the use of the parts of ihe 


bbdy may be consid^ed W « hyMn to the Creator, the use of the 
pasaiems, yrhbh iwe ^ o qg Ml s of the ttM, cannot be bairen of 


prtiifleto Hfia, w ma 
isaeoinmon « 

^ &f ihe 


■M i.' 


(UW iMM iMklMkMMn 


9 of tb»t noble and 

wbiob » eoutenpla- 
} 6 oku > eut to a ra. 
lS^-vb«teTer we find of right, 

itrengtb and wi»- 
Hcn<’tir^ them 
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where wo discover them rh*arly, and adorinj; tiu'iv profundity 
whe re we are in our si-ardi, we may be iiniuisitive^ without 
impertinence, and e]ev«'^tcHi without pride j we may he admitted, 
if I may dare to ?ny so, inlo the counsels of (he Alrni^dily> hy a 
eonsuleration of Ins worksr This elevation of the ininil ought to 
be the pnncip?jl eiul of all our studies, wlucli, il'lluy do not in 
.some measuro ellect, they are of very little servifre ro us.” 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMUSATION. 

Hitman Lnowledx^ iwefoldf 

'riie divi^mn nf into cor]K«re:J and tin.orpnu'«d preferable in tluur divl* 
siim lure muted.il and intdIccUnd ? 

Diflbient c»’njt.>clnre« m to ibc i^bcmomena ofllio iinrvrm? 

Whence nriiio^ the general prrjniluv* against die Hindy of impiiinatology 'f 

On what grouudd d«>ci Ucid coruulec iU tidrlwil^m of the liigheKt 

attention I 

Li'cVc’s reaJH^nifor the like pn'fvrr'nw? 

W'hy (locfi burk** recommend the .4udy of the human tnimJ and its 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 
CHAPTER 1. 


KXPMCA'IION OV WOKIYS 

I. /I chief Impedimefii to tht*proffret^s of knMvM^i*.~T\\vvi* is 
no prouter iitipcdiitu'iit to th<- advaiiceinenc of knowledge Hiao 
t)ie avibiguity of wonU. To tins ohicHy it Ls owing that we lind 
w ets and{MU*ties iu mOKt hranohosof scivneo; ajultlisputes, 
ixn: carried on from age to witlniut Juing Inouglit lo an 
ihsuc* 

IL Cause of the progress of inathemotieol sciences, —S\»jdii5‘trv 
lias been more otrcctuaily excluded from matjjenmtics and iia- 
rural philosophy than fvoni ofher Hcieiieos. Iu aiMthenuuies it 
liad HO uluce from tlie beginuiiig: [madieinaticiaiis having Jiad 
t!ie wisdom to define accurately the terras they usfy lunl to lay 
down, as axioms, the Jii*st principles on W’bicb ilicir reasoning is 
groimdcd. Accordingly we fmd no parties yinong niathoinati- 
tians, and hardly any diajiutc*^] 

In natural phiios<;phy, tJiere was no les^ aopIuNtry, no less dis¬ 
pute and uiioortainty, than in other aclenct‘?!i, natil, about a oeiw 
tury and a lialf ago, tlii^ science began to be built upon ihe 
foundation of clear definitions and self-evident axioms. Sinco 
that time, the science, as 5f waU'red with the dew of hein^'U, 
bathjjrowji apao«; disputes liave ceased^ truth hath prevailed, 
and tne sdenee hath received greater ujereaso in two centuries 
than in two thousand years bef<»re* 

irr. The foundaiictts of all science ,—It were to be wished 
that thia method, whicli hath been so aucecs^^nd in tlioso branchca 
of science, attempted iu others: for [<letiniri</n» and axioms 
ore the foundations of all science.} Bn I that dcfimHoiis may 

u 
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not be soufthl where no ilefinition can be ^jiven, nor lo.^^ical dcH^ 
nitions be atteinj^ferl, where the subjocl doi?« tint iKlniit t)l them, 
it may be proper u> lav down stisno jreneral principles concern¬ 
ing definition, for the saKe of tlrose who are less conversant Ui 
llu« branch of logic. 

Ternts of urt. — When one undertake.** lo eKjdain any art or 
science, lie will havtj orcfiHiouto use ninny wukLs that tire imnmoix 
to oil who use Uie same Uii^uai^e, and &oine that are ]>eculiar to 
that Jirt'or science. Words of the last kind are called terms of the 
ari, and ought to be distinctly explained, that their meaning may 

be understood. t c • i 

IV. uiordi do not admit of being dt;ff»/ed. —[A definition 

\n nothing else bat an explication of the moaning oJ a word, by 
words whoso moaning is already Uikaviu Jlonce it is evident, 
that everg worU cannoi be defined; Ibr liic definition iiiust con¬ 
sist of words ; and there could he no d(?fiuitIon, ii there were not 
words previously undomtood without definition.] Common words, 
tlHuelbre, ought to b<* used in their common acceptation; and, 
whtm they have diderent acceptations In common language, tliese, 
when it is necessary, ought it> be diotiuguished. Ilut they re- 
ijUire no detiniiioii. It is sulficiejit lo define wrirds that aro 
ancommou, or that are in an uncommon nH^aiiing. 

V. fVgrtU u'/firh cannot be hgica//g may farther 

be observed, that there nre many wonK wlucb, though they may 
need explication, cannot he logically defined. [A logical defini¬ 
tion, that is, a strict and )>n>]>er delinhion, must express tlie kind 
of the thing defined, and the specie differrncct by whieli the 
species defined, i? distinguished from CA'Cry other species belong- 
uig to that kiiuL] It is natural to tie* mind ol* man to cIilsh 
thiogs^undcr various kiiitls, and again lo subdivide every kind into 
iu various speciea. A species may ofleit' l»e subdivided into 
subordinate species, and tlien it is cousidcTcd ils a kind. 

VI. Individualsf the most rfvnerul <cn.v.^. and certain. 
cannot be logicaflg d^ued^ff—Vnnn what he* n said of loglaal 
definition, it is evident, that no wonl can bi logically defitted 
which does not denote a species; because such things only can 
liavc a specific tlilTcrence; and a sjiecific difference is esjential 
to a Ic^eal definition. On this account there can be no lo^cal 
definitkinof individual things, mcl\ as l4)ndoi\ ui Paris. [(I) 
Indwidnals are dwtinguished either by proper nnnms, or by 
a<:^i<^taf drcumsUnces of tiqje or place; but they have 

cilic diffeiwce; and therefm^e, tljoiigh they may Ihj kiio^ wy 
proper uamw, or mag be described by circumstances or rclatiwis, 
they cannot be defined.] [It is no leas evident, dial ( 2 ) the most 
gonerai trords cannot be logically defined, because there is not 
a more general term of which they are a specie..] 

[Nay, we cannot define {3) every species of things, because it 
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happerui sometimes that we have not words tn express the 
cific difference. Thus a scarlet coh>ur no doubt^ a spe cies of 
colour; but how shall we express the specific tUflerencu l>y wliieii 
scarlet is distinguished from green or blue?] Tlx; dUfVrtnice of 
them i's immediately perceived by the eyis hui \vc Ijhve not 
words to express it. IT^ese tlmigs we are taught b) logic. 

Witliout having recoum to the piinciples of logic, ^ve may 
eai5i]y be satisfied that words cannot be Aefined, wljiclt signify 
things perfectly simple, and void of all coinposidon. This obser¬ 
vation, I tliink, was first made by Dcs Curies, and afiewards 
more fully illustruttKlby Locke. And however obvioiw it appears 
to be, many instances may be given of great philosophers who 
have perplexed and darkened the subjects they liave treated, by 
not knowing, or not attending to it. 

Vri, Remtfrkabh defect of the ^4ri*toUl/on pt>4lof<ophy,~ 
Wlien men uttem|>t to define things wlucli caumd hv defined, 
their definitions will always be either obvHue or false. | It uas 
one of the capital defects of Aristotle’s philosophy, that <h* im- 
toihled to dcniie the ^^implcst Uuj)g>«. nmcb neither n\n be, nor 
need to he dc6ued: such as time and wo/ion.'] Anaai^ iiumIipi 
philosophers, I know none that has uhnsi'd d'*lirMitai inmh 

Wolfius, the fiunous German philosopher, wiio. in a on 
the buinnn iiiiiul, called fxycho/o*jla JiMpirica^ (:on^LHting f»f 
many hundred propositions, ibrdiied by dtonoj)si'*Aii<ms, v.ulia 
pro])ortioTUil accompaiiiinrnt of definitions, corollaries, and w:hc»- 
lia. has given so many definitions of things winch he de¬ 

fined, and so many demonstrations of tilings self-evident, that \hr 


greatest part of the work consists of tiutologv, ami rimring 
changes upon words. 

V fll. peculiar to pntt(m<i(olo</y o.rn often \nca.j^<tblK* of 

di'fuilion^—l^Vhovt is no subject iii which theve is more iretpioiit 
occasion to use words that cnuiot be logi< ul)j defim fi. 
in treating of the powei** and operations of tin* miml, 'VUt 
simjilost operatiouft of our minds must all be expressed h r wcad ; 
of this kind.] Mo man cau explain hv »i liigtcal d^fiiii^i'ai what 
it Is to think, to apprehend, to believe. To will, to desin;. l)\t ry 
man who miderstanda the language ba> sum«* notion ijf tijc mi an- 
iiig of these words; and every num who is ra^>ah)e of ictieecitMi, 
may, by attending to the ojxmlions of Ids own iriimi whieh an* 
signified by them, form a clear and distiact notion ol them ; Ijiu 
they cannot be iogicnllr defin^^d. 

[Since theiT^fore it is ofti^n hniiossihie lo define words which 
we must use on this subject, we must as much as puS'^ibh? use 
common words in their eomtno/i avcejdfttlon^ pointing otU their 
various senses where they arc ambiguoiw;] and w1un wc arc 
obi Wed to use words connuon wo must enth avotn' to ex¬ 
plain them as well as we con, wilboul a fleeting to gm; logicol 

H ^ 
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dc'iimtions, wlien tho nature of the thing does not admit of 
them. 

The follns^'iiig observAtiong on the meaning of certaiu words 
are intended to supply, as lar as we can, the want of definitions, 
by prove rithig ambiguity or obscurity in the use of tliem. 

1. By the mmd of a man, we understand that in liini which 
thinlc^ remembers, vcusoiia, .wills. Tlie essence both of body and 
of mind is unknown to us* We know certain properties of tlie 
first, and certain operations of the last, and by these only we can 
define or describe them/ We define body to be that which is 
extended, solid, moveable, divisible. In like manner, we ddliie 
mind to be Uiat which thi^s. We are conscious Uiat vre think, 
and that we have a varied of thoughts of diiferent kinds; such 
aA seeing, hearing, rem< inbering, deliberating, j'csolving, loving, 
hating, and many other kinds of diought, all which we are taught 
by nature to attribute to one intemm principle; and this prin* 
( iplc of thought we cull tlu* mind or xoul of u man. 

}]y the operations of die mind, wc understand every niodc 
of tiiinking of which wc arc conscious. 

It deserveour notice, tlist tho various modes of thinking 
have always, and in all languages, as far as we know, been called 
by tho name nf Operationis of the mind, or by nanten of tho same 
import. To body we ascribe various properties, but n6t opera** 
tioiM, piuperly so called ; it is extended, divisible, moveable, 
inert; it continues in any state in which it is put; every change 
of its state is flic cilcTt of some force impressed upon it, and is 
exactly proportional to the force impressed, end in the prc'ctse 
direction of thet force. These are the general properties of 
matter, and these are not operations; on tne contrary, they all 
imply its being a dead inactive thing, which movt^s only as it is 
moved, and acts only by being acted up<un 

llt|t tlie mind is from its very nature a living and active being. 
Kvery thing w'e know of it implies life and active energy; and 
llic rea^ion why all its modes of thinking arc called its opera¬ 
tions, is, that in all, or in most of riiem, it is not merely passive 
as bedy is, but is really and pr^mer^ active. 

IX. 2'he mind active^ accortUng to knsiws Jzidgment .—In id! 
ages, and in all langu^es, ancient and modern, ihe' various 
modes of thinking have b^n expressed by of active mgni^ 
fication. sucli os atemgy hearing, reasoning, and the l^e. 

It seems therefore to be die ^itund of mankind, that 

the mind is active in its various whjt t and for this 

reason riiey are called its expressed by a€(w4 

verbs*] • ' 

It may be made a question, Whak. regard is to be paid to 
this natural judgment ? may it not ba a vulmir error ? Phb 
losc^bers who t^k so» hate, no doubt, a r^ht to bo heard. 
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Bat until it is proved tltat tlic nund is not nrtive in thinking:, Wt 
merely passive, the common laugiuijfo with regard to its opij-a- 
ouglit to be used, and ought not to give place u> a phrase- 
ology invented by philosophers, wliirh implies its being merely 
passive. 

3. The words power and facuUny which hfu often used in 
speaking of’the mind, need little exidication- ICveiy oporafhm 
supposes a power in the being that operates; for, to suppose 
any tiling to operate which has no power to ojvrtite, is manifestly 
absurd. But, on tlie other hand, there is no absmdify in snjj- 
posing a being to have power to operate, wiicii it d<ics not ope¬ 
rate. Thus, I may have power to walk, when [ sit; or r.o :‘pcat, 
when 1 am silent. Every operation, therefore, iinjilies pfnver; 
blit the power does not imply the openition. 

X. Facnhie^i httbUey cupacitff, — 'Thi^facnlfirx of the uihid. and 
its pmoers, ;u*e often used ns synonymous expressions. [Jhii as 
most syiionymes have some minute dintinetion that dcM rves no¬ 
tice, 1 apprehend that the Wi>rH ^acnllfj is mo?*! pi*opiM’h applied 
to tliQSC powers of the mind which are ttripinal and turUruL and 
M’hjch make a]iMrtof the constitution of the mind, 'riien: :v\‘ 
other powers whidi are ac<fhirffd by iHf*, exerew. le study, winch 
are not called JAcultJe.s but habiti^ Then’ muxl bo soinethiu'f in 
the constitution of the mind upccamuw to our hoiug able to 
acquire habits, and this U common I v cnllcd 

4. \V(‘ froqueully meet with u disiiuction in wriu ns upon 
siihjert, between things in the mnul ami things K^rlnnot to the 
mhul. The jiowers, Acuities, niul operations of th'* nnixl arr 
things ill (he mind, Every thing is wiid to h» rp (hr tnfftn, rd 
which the mind is the itutjjeef. It is seUVvidt'Ml, that then* 
j?'onu5 things which cannot exist witlnnit subj<’Ct to wfiicli tlu v 
bolong, and of which they arc attributes. ‘fliUN colour innst hi* 
in somettiing coloured; ngurein sunntbiiig lignred; ilunight cm 
only bo in something that thinks; wisdom and virtue caniuU 
exist but in some behig 5s wise and vutinuee Wfu r, 
tlieri'fbre, we speak of things in the luind. we o''dirs(?u(d itv 
this, thiugv' of which tlie ninKi is tlte jmbjtet. h-xeepiiu;;’ 
mind itself ami thinga in the miud, all other tlr[ng> iue sod to 
he external. It ought, therefore, to lie renicmbcred, tlMt this 
distinction between tilings jji the mind i«id things exlroi'd. i> not 
meant to aiguify the place of the tilings wc dpeak of, hut the ii 
eubject. 

There is a figurative acDse in wWb t!uii;p« are said to iic io 
tUii niind, which it is sufficient barely to inentiou. V\o si;*, 
sucli a thing was not in my nihid, ineaiiiTcg no more (Ivm tihrt 
1 haxl not the least thought nf it. By a figuj*!*, we pnl fin* ihiie/ 
for the tlioi^fhtof It. In this sense, pxt'*rtm( tiring^ nw in tlie 
mind os often as they are the ohjccta o/ our thonghl. 
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5, Thinking is a viTy jjcncval word, whic^h includes all the 
ojxirationtt of our Tuindn, and Is .so well muU'fstood as to need no 
deHnition. 

To pereewef to remember^ to he conf^riovs, ^uid to conceive 
or hnagine^ are words coniinon t^> phil<w<<[»lu i's and lo the vulgar« 
They signify different operations of the mind, which are distin- 
guisned in all languages*and by all mm that ihmk. 1 shall 
ondeavoeir to use them hi their most common and nrop^T acccnla- 
tiuii, and I Unnk they are hardly capable of strici m-fiuition. But 
HA some phih)5v*pljers, in tn'ating of the mind* hiiv<? taken tUc 
liberty to use them very improp<*rly, so as Ui con iipt the English 
languagi-, and to confound Ihings wliich ilic comiuon uudeiutaiul- 
ing of mankiiul hatli always IchI them to distinguish, I ahall mske 
some ohservaiious ou tlie meaning of them, tliat may prevent 
ainbiguiiy or confusion in the use of them. 

X l. PererfUion, Concejition^ Cmtsciou$nc>u, and Meviorpf-^ 
<>. [/'iW/, We arc never said to /itfrrptr#? things, of (he e.rielencc 
of which we have nof a /alt convictwn. 1 may conceive or imagine 
a mountain of gold or a winged horsis hut no man suys that lie 

S erccives such a creature ol iinagiiutiou. Thus perce^ion U 
istinguished from r(f/tception or imagination. iVecertt%> rcrcep- 
tion is ap])1icd onlv lo exterwU iwi (o tho/ic that are in 

the mind iteel/ When 1 am pa»nc<l, 1 do not .Siiy that I perceive 
pain* but. that 1 feel it, or that I am consiauus of it. '^I'lius 
j>ercrptii>n is distinguished from ronscioiancH^f, Thirdly^ Tlie 
inixuediate object of ucrception must be hoxocikhiy presents and 
not tfAof ii paet.] \vc may remember whiil w p;ibl, but do not 
pereme it. BSv' T niav say, I perceive such a pi rson has liad 
the sinall'^poXy but thia phrase is hgorativc, allliough thr 6guro is 
«Q familiar llnit it is not observed. Tlu' uleaning of it that 
I perceive the pits In his face, which are ceilaiu signs of his 
having had the snmlUp«)x* Wo say we perceive the thing sig- 
ntlScdf when wc only jiercinve the sign. Hut Vihew the word 
perception is used ^perly, and without any figure, it is never 
applied to things Aud thus it is distinguished from 

remembrance, 

XU* Oriffinat sigaificotfon of ^^percepHonf* and its analogical 
appUcaHon .—[In a word, percjcption is most pnjperly applied to 
the evidence which cee have of external dbjecU by our senses. 
But os.this is a very clear and ccgcmt kind of evidcucc, the word 
is often applied by wial<^’ textile evideucie of reason or of testi’- 
meng, when it is clear ana The perception of external 

objects by our senses is an opemdon of the mind of a peculiar 
nature,^ and ought to have a. name appropriated to it. It has 
so in languages. And, in the Eiigwb, i know no word wore 
proper to express tide act of the mhin than perception. Seeing, 
hearing, smeAing, tistmg, and ton^itig or iccliug.Are words that 
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express tlie oporati<nis propereach sense; p<‘roeiviiig expresses 
that whicl) b common to ^em al]. 

Xni. /Jbu^e of iht^ word psrcej)tion*' hy Hum ^,—The obser¬ 
vations made on this won! would liave been nruxeccssw'y, if it hml 
not been so much abused in philosopliieol writings u|K>n the iniml; 
inr, in othrr writings, it lias no obscurity. 1 Although tins nbnso 

not cliurgeablc on Mr. llume. only, yet I think he ba^ nirricd 
it to tlie higlicst pit<*h. The first nenleiioc of his ‘‘ Treatif»e of 
Human Natunt * runs thus: [‘vVil the}/crfl€pthffjf of the hnnum 
ifiind rcMolvc* tlieiuselvcs into two distiuei heads, w)urh I shall 
cull impressions and iilcaa.” ‘He mids a little after, that, under 
ihe \v\M\c (jf inijm'ssions, bt eornprclieuds all*our se?^si 0 .ious, 
passions, niul emotiojjs. IIotv we learn, that onr |)ai^si^^ns and 
emotions are percoptitms.'] 1 bellev<*, no Knglisli wriuu' belurr* 
him ever gave tlu* name of a perception to any ptissitm or l umiinK. 
VVlien a man U angry, wo must tliat he has the f>,:ret'jini)h 
ot anger. Wlicn he is.in love, that he has the percrpli^ui ol* love. 
IJe speaks often of the perrc'pfJons *d' nienjcrv, arjd <d l!u' per 
<'r*|>?iuus (‘f iiiicigination; and Ik* to*ghf as wil! ^peai. of vhe 
iug of sij^lit, or of the snu'Ijiu;; of touehj (br suj'e ly ie'itving is not 
OKUV. dilVerent front «ig1iUor smoUiug Inim toueli. ih.iu pi'jia'ivjr;^ 
V, I ron I rer,u ,juljering ur imn*pnijig. 

7. Cofurhf/nncxH in a \v<jr<l used bv plii!os‘.j]‘he**: to sl/eify 
I'lial immediate knowledge 'vliich we Inivc of our pj*< \')ii ‘ImoyhH 
iUtd [lurposcs^ arulj in general, of all the nr<M nt o\ our 

juiiids. Whence wo may ot>ser\*e, flmC eonreioii>u, i'^i ouh td 
tlnu'^s present. To apply conHeiuiisrH*.xs to rtii ^gs wlueh 

sometimes is dour in popular discourse, h (o (oofomni’eoiiM. 
oiisness will) memory i an<l all such coufusiuu oi‘ wonis bugln to 
b*'avoided in philosopincal decom-he. It is Jikewise (o hr- ob- 
dial (a^nsoioLiHiiess \s oniy of tilings in ilu* loind. and not 
of (“Kiorual things, It is iiiiprtiper to cnuv, I anr e,5jis»‘ioiis rd lie' 
la)ni» whicli is before )ne. i perceive it, I e it, hnr ilu ijof -at 
J am ennseious of it. As that eouscionsness in whiei^ ve Inna ,i 
knowledge of the operations of our ov.n udmis^ is ,* dlHercnl 
fK)W(T from that by wbiLh ua noreejve r*aer;ia! ol>ie::is, ,irnl ns 
rlu -ii' ditlerent 1 lowers have dificivut uaiix's iu our hufenage, •*i)d, 

I believe, in all languages, a j)biJo?sOj»l>er ought enrebid} pre¬ 
serve this divtijuttion, and never to cca)foi:uJ (lungs MMli(1ii<ao 
in the it nature. 

XIV. “ Conc^froH* flj.s'iinyuij(kfid all Mhor 

of (he 8- CuMcieiuij^ haoyin 'tny^ and <tpprt in tidily ar<‘ 

eominonly used as syneimmma in our languag*'. << 1-11 sigiids fhe 
same thing which the I'^ciaw rail iivtple npprthvmhn^f ( hr-' is 
iUi opera that id the mind dill'cront from all (how hi nun- 
tioiv'd. \Vhat<!Vcr wv jv*n*civv. whatever we i\Mnnuhei, HMat- 
sver we are conscious of. we havi* a full persnaxi-m -c cimv?^ rmn 
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of its existence. But we may ^conceive or iim^ne what haa Ho 
existence, and what wo iinuy iHJiieve to have no existence. 
What never had existence cAnnot^W mnoniijcred; what has 
no existence at present cannot be the object of perception or 
of consciousness 5 bnt wlmt never had nor has any existence may 
he conceived. Bvery iiian knows that it is as easy to conceive a 
wmged horse or a. centaur it is to conceive a horso or a man. 
[L(d it be observed, therefore^ that to conceivef to imagine, to 
apjpreheftdf when taken in the pro|>er sense, agnify an act of the 
mind tv/iich implies no belief or jtidgment at ail. it is an act 
of the mind by which nothing is affirmed or and whichi 

thcndbri*, can neither he true nor false.] 

XV'. Jnother Mignijication (f the savte tcords.—[Bat there is 
another nnd a very dilfercnt meaning of t\\os^n wtnvls, so cuiumon 
and so well aiithoriHcd in language, that it cannot (m^ily be 
avoided ; and on that account wo ought to he the more on our 
guard, that wo be not misled by the auibigluty. Politeness and 
good brooding load men, on must occasions, to express their 
opinions with luodcsty, espcciallv when they diilbr from others 
whom they ought to respect, rxliereforo, when we would express 
our opinion mode.ulv, instead of sayjng, Tliia is niy opinion,'’ 
or ^^this is my judgiuont,*’ which lias the air of dogmaliculness, 
we say, I conceive it to be thus, I imagine or appreheud it Ui 
be tbus:'' which is understood us u modest declaxHlion of our 
judgment.] lu like manner, when any tiling is said which we 
take to bu imposalblo, we say, We cannot conccivii it,** meaunig 
that we caJinot boHov’c it. 

XVI. Amhiginig their yneaninge avoided .—Thus we see, 
that the words conceive, imagine, apprehend, have two meanings, 
and are used to express two operations of the mind, wliich ou^t 
never to be confounded. S<imetiines they exjirewi simple appr<^- 
hension, which impHt's no juiignient at all; sometimes they ex¬ 
press-judgment or opinion. TlvU ambiguity ought to bo attemled 
to, that we may not impose upon ourselves or others in the use 
of them. [(I) The ambiguidg is indeed remedied, in a great 
Tneaaure, by their construction. When they are used to exju’ess 
simple appreheiiaion, they are followed by a ttoun in the ammea^ 
tive caee, which signifies the •object conceived. But when they 
are used to express opimon or judgment, they are commonly, fol¬ 
lowed by a verb in the infinitive iwod.] I <inceive an E^^tian 
pyramid/* This implies no ju(^;ment. I eonceive the B^yption 
rnnunids to be the most onaeat tnouuments of human art/* 
This implies jud^ent [ (2) When the words are used in tlie 
la&t sense, the wing conceived •mutt be a proposition because 
judgmont cannot bo expressed but hy n. propoeitiwt. When they 
axe used in the first sense, the thing eoaidnsed may be no pro« 
position, but a simple term only, as a pyramid, w obebsk/] 
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Yet it ti3ay be observed, that even a prepoRitiou may be dimply 
approhended without fonning any ju<%m('nt of its truth or fafct- 
hood; for it is one thing to conceive the incaiung of a proposi* 
tion; it is aoodicr thtT^( to judge it to be true or false. 

Although the dintinction between simple apprehension and 
every degree, of absent or ju<^meiit, be perfectly evident to ( very 
mon who reflects attentively on what passes in his own mind; 
although it is veiy necessaiy, in treating of the powers of the 
mind, to attend carefully to tins distinction ; yet, in the aOSiir^ 
of common life, it is sehloin necossa^* to observe it urcur,it<dy. 
On this account we shall find, iu all common langua^o, ttiu 
words which expn^ss one of those operations frequently ap])li( d 
to tiie other, 'lo think, to 8up|>ose, to imagine, to conceive, to 
apprehend, aie the words we us<‘ to express simple upprriiension; 
but tliey are all frequently us<‘d to exprew^ judgment. Their 
ambiguity seldom occn«ion.< nny iiiconvcfiience in tlio common 
affairs of life, for which language is froin<*d. But it bus ix^rplexcd* 
pbilosoplievs, in trc^iting of the operations of the mnul, and will 
always perplex them, if tiiey do not attend accurately to tho 
riiirer«nt meanings which arc put upon tho^* words on different 
ocrasioiH. 

XVII. f). DUiination betwtttfn iho operiHims of the miHtl 
and their o/yVe/s.—Most of the ojH*mlions of tliOvinind, front 
their very’ nature, must have objects to wliich they are directed, 
and about which they are employed. Ite that perceives, must 
perceive somctlniig; and that w'hich he perceives js rnlKd the 
object of his porceptiou. To pcvceive< without having any object 
iif perception, is impossible. The mind tlmt perceives, the object 
perceived, and the opamtion of piTceiving that object, arc dis¬ 
tinct things, and arc distinguisheil iu tlie slructure uf all Itin- 
guages. In this sentence, ** I ut |>erccive the iiiooji f' I is 
the person or ff%ind^ tfie active verb see denotes the *>peruti<»ii 
uf that mind} and the moon denotes the object. What wv have 
said of perceiving, is eq^iially appHcnble to iiiost op<irarious of 
the tuiiid. Such operations arc, in all languages, expresseei fiv 
active trarwtive verbs: and wo know that, in aii languages, such 
verbs require a thing or pi*rsc»n, which is the ngenl, and a noiui 
following iu an oblique case, which is Uic object. [Wluiire ills 
evident that all mankind, Ixjth tlios^* who have contrived l«n- 
pange, and tlioso who use it with uudewtaiulitig, have distiii- 
gxiiahed these three things as different, to wif, the oj)nrat!or/x of 
the mind, which are expressed by active verbs, the mind yself, 
which is the iiquynative to those verbs, :uid tlie object^ whicli is, 
iu the oblique ais^e, governed by them.] 

XVllI. Thie disHnelion confounded bif /fw/ar. -Tt wr>nld 
have been unneci^saiy' to expldn so obvious a J^stinefinos jf 
some systeniR of philosophy had not confounded it. [Mi’« llume s 
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systoin, in j)art}cular, c<infomuls nil distinction tx-lvccn the 
raiima of tlto and thoir ohjeets. Wlien he speaks of the 

ide^ of memory, tiie ideas of huaginatiou, and the ideas of 
sense, it is often ini]x«sibic, from the tenor of liis discourse, to 
know whether, by those ideas, l»e means the oj>eiations of the 
mind, or the <ibjects nhnat wliiclj they are oinployrcl, And 
indeed, iiccording to his system, there w mo distinctioji between 
the one and the other.] 

A philoJHiphcr is, no. donbt, entitled to exninino even tliosc 
distinctions that aro to be found in the structure of all lan¬ 
guages, and, if he is able to show tlwt llieve is i\o foutidation 
for them in the nature of the thitigs disti:i\'uiHhe»U If ho can 
point out some prejudice common Ui mankiiid which has led 
them to distinguish tilings tliat aro not really cJiHerent, in that 
case such a distinction may be iinpiited t^) a vulg.u error, wliich 
ought to be correct'd in piulosophy. Bnl tvlien. in the first 
setting out, he takes it for gruTited, without proi>r, that dis¬ 
tinctions fouhd in the structure of all languages^, have no f(mn- 
dati<in in ivaturc; this surely b tem ra»ti<liouH a way of tri^ating 
the common scnfie <»f inAiikind. When we come he instnicum 
by philosophers, wc must bring the <i!d light of comniou sense 
almig with us, aud by it judge of the new light wliiciv tlie phi¬ 
losopher con^nuoicat^ tn us. But wlien we are rcxpiireri to put 
out the old f^ht altogether, that wc may follow tlic mow, wc jiave 
rentson to l>e on our guard. ITiere may bo distinctions that Inwo 
ii real foundation, and whhi nmy be iieccssarY in phiioso^ihy, 
wliich are not made in cninmou langiu^je, bocunsc not noccssaiy 
in the common business of life. But 1 hclicvu no instance will 
be found of a ^stuiction made in nil langviag< s, which lias not a 
iiu^t foundation in nature. 

XIX, 10. lilea^' used iv a twofold —T\\ii word idea 

oecurs 60 frequently in modem phuos<i]dnr:it wrnlngi^ upon tlie 
luixid, and is so antbiguous in its meaiiing, thut it is nceeasivry 
to n>eke jome obsowatioiw upon iu [llicn: arc chiefly two 
meanings erf this word in modern authors, a popi/lar and a phi- 
. loiopMcuL] 

[Firsts In popular language, idea signifies the icuue thing as 
conception, apprehension, notion. 2h have an idea of any Utintf^ 
is ta conceive it To have a distiuet idea, is to conceive it dis¬ 
tinctly.] To have no idea of it, is hot to* conceive it at all. It 
w«is before observed, that conceiving or ajipreheiuling lias always 
been consklerud by all men as an act or operation of the mind, 
and that acc^mnt has been esLprcssed in a\\ languages by an 
active verb. When, therefotej we use the phrase of liuvitig ideas, 
in tho popuUf sense, we ought to attend to thb', that it signifies 
precisely the same thing which wc coiumouly express by the 
active verbs conceiving or apprebendiug. 
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When tbS word idea is taken in tliis popnW seme, no man 
can posjsibly doubt whether be has ideas. For he that doubts 
must think, and to think is to have ideas. 

Sometimes, in popuUr language, a man’s ideas sign^^ bis 
opinions. Tlie ideas of Aristotle or of Epicuni?, sillily the 
opinions of these philosophers. Wliat was formerly smd of the 
words maffinet conceive, apprehend, that thej are sometimes 
used to e:£press judgment, is no less true of the w()v<l idea. This 
signification of the word seems indeed more common in the 
French language than in English* But it is found in this sense 
in good English authors, and even in Mr. Locke. Thus we see, 
tliat having ideae^ taken in the popular acn»% has precisely tlic 
same meaning with eonceiviug, imagining, apprehending, and has 
b'/r.ev;iee the same amhiguity. It may, therefore, be doubted, 
whether the introduction of this word into popular discoiunr, to 
signify tlie o|)eration of conceiving or apprehending, was s,t all 
necessary, lor, Jirst, we have, as lias been shown, several words 
wluch are either originally EngliMli, or have been long natiiral- 
i^ed, tbnt express tne same thing; why therefore should wo 
adopt a Greek word in place of these, any more then a French or 
a German word ? Besides, the words of our own language are 
less ambiguous. For the word idea has, for many ages, born Uf^od 
by philosophers <is a term of art; and in the dilh^rent systems 
of pniloaopners means very different things. 

[Secondly, According to the pkihso-phicai meaning of I he 
word idea, it does not signify that act of the mind wliich wo call 
thought or conception, but some object of ihouglil.J 
according to Mr. liocke^ (whose ve^’ fireq^uent use of ihis uord 
has probably been the i)ct*itRion of lU beiug adopt e<l into com¬ 
mon language,) *‘are nothing but the immeduitc obje ct^ of tltc 
mind in dunking.”* But of those objects of thought cnilod ifu as, 
diilbrent sects of philosophers bavo given a very differonr 
Bruckerus, a leoined German, wrote a whole bo(‘k giving the 
liistory of ideas, 

Xa. The three first VtiMiples of the Pythagoreuifs^ —The 
moat ancient sys^tem we have concerning ideas, is iJiat sviiicli 
explained in Hfrveral dutlogues of Plato, and which many am icut. 
as well as modem writers, have ascribed to Ploto as iUs) inycnl<>r. 
But it is certain that Plato bad his doctrine upon ^rulgcc t, as 
well as the' name idea, from the school of Pytlu^ra.^. VVe buve 
still extant a tract of Timmus the I^ocrian, a Pythagorean plii- 
liisopher, concerning the soul of the world, in which we thici tue 
substance of Plato’s doctrine concerning ideas. They were iuud 

• “ rbftt irm, which t think serve* best to etonJ for whstsoi'vc r h (be object 
of the uuderstandins when a man thinks. I have tw«l h to cs|»rc«s w m t'y 

h meant by ph^itaftm, or whatever la that tb«. > «. 

rmployod about In ilniikiug.”—Introduelion, sec. b. 
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to be eternal, uncTcatrtl, andmimutablc forms or models, accord¬ 
ing to which the Deity, of an eternal matter, maile < ver^ species 
of things that exists* Those philosm)hers hold- that there are 
three first principles of all things, {tirst, an eu nnii matter, of 
which all things were made; secondly, eternal hik! ijnmaterial 
forms or ideas, according to which they w<ur made; rnid, thirdly, 
an efficient catwe, the Deity, who them.] ['Phe iiiind of 
man, in order to its being iitted for tho contemplation of these 
oteroal ideas, must undergo a certain purificalion, and be weaned 
from scM^dihlc tiling. The eternal idea^i are the only object of 
science, because the olge.ct$ of eemte being in a perpetual flux, 
there can he m real knowledge with regard to them ] 

XXL 1fou> far the “ latter'' differ from the PlaionuU. 

—[The philosophers of the Alexondnan school, commonly called 
the latter PlaUmUls, made some change upon the systeru of the 
aucient Platoni*its with respect to the etcriul tdean. They held 
them to be a principle distinct from the D<‘ity. but to be the 
conceptions of tilings in the divine nndcrNtanding, the natures 
and essences of all things hoing perieclly known to liim from 

ctevnityj 

XXIL ^falehranehvs syntem of Ideas.- [It oiigl\t to be ob¬ 
served, that the Pythagoreans and tlie Plfttoui>.rH, whclluT elder 
or latter, made the eternal ideas to be ohjo^t'^ of sr'icoce only, 
and of attract cxmtemplathm, not the objoctn of senscj. And in 
tbjB the ancient system of eternal ideas tliUVrs from ihc ituhIciii 
one of Father Malcbmnchc.] He held in coinnnm with uthcr 
mode hi philoaophera, that no external ihing (K*rcciv«*d by ns 
immediately, but only by ideas: but he thm^ht thMt*thc ideas by 
which we perceive fin external world, are the j(!c<is of the Deity 
hiioself, jn whose miiul the ideas of all things, jui soiit, and 
future, must have been from eternity ; for Uh* Deity i)cing inti- 
mately present to our minds at all times, may iIim-ovh to us as 
much of his ideas as he sees proper, iu:cording to cnlaiii estab¬ 
lished of nature. And in hi« ideas, as in a lou ror, we per¬ 
ceive whatever we do perceive of the external world, 

XXllL Platonic ami Arisiotelian syrfemn differ, - [Thus wo 
Imve^thrce systems, which tnaintaiw that the ideas, winch are tlie 
imirtediato objects of humaD knowledge, are eti^nuil and iinmu- 
t^le, and euoisted before ike things which they reynKsriu. 'I here 
are other aya terns, according to which the ideas, whiih ave the 
immediate objects of all our tlvoughts, are posterior lo the things 
tckick ih^ rt^resenff and .derived from Atom.] "Wo sliall give 
some account of these; but as they have graduallf sprung out of 
the aucient Peripatetic system, it is necessary to bt*gin witli auiue 
actWHt of it. 

XXIV. JPmpatefh theoty of fdeo$^ —[ArirtotU* luiight, that 
all tiio objects of ouv thought enter a( first by^the liousrs; and, 
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since the sense cannot receive estemal material olijccts fhani- 
selves, it reefeives their species; tluit is, fheir inia^^s or formy 
without the matter 5 as wax receives the form of the seal, witii- 
out any of the matter of it. 'n^cse images or lonnK, iui]>ressed 
upon the senses, are called mutbh tpeci^^Sy* and are t)ic objects 
only of the sensitive part ot‘ die mind.] But, by various uiternal 

I jowers, they are retainod, refined, and spiritualizeil, so as to 
ipcome objects of memorif (1) and imuginaiion (2), and, at last, of 
jjuvo intelitciion ( 3 ). Vt hcji they are objects of‘ memory and of 
nuagination, they get the name of phanUunis, When, by farther 
refinement, and being strippeil of their particularities, tliey be¬ 
come objects of neifitce, they are called intelligible species. So 
that every immediate object, whether of sense, of memory, of 
imagination, or of reasoning, uiust be some pbujita^m or species 
iu tlio mind itself. 

The followers of Aristotle, efoecially the srhoolinen, made 
great additions to this theory, wnicb tlie autlior lumself men¬ 
tions very briefly, and with an appeniance of rcsers^e. 'Diev 
entered into Urge disquisitions with regard to the sensible spe¬ 
cies, wliat kind of tilings they are; how they aie sent forth by 
the object, and cnU*r bv tbc organs of Uie senws; how tliey are 
preserved and refined Ly various agents, called inrerual senses; 
concerning the number and olliccs of which tliey bad many eoiw 
troversies. But we shall not enter into h detail uf thvsc inn tiers. 

XXV. Modem Fhilost^hers haee taken their Theortf of fdeas 
from Aristotle .— [The reason of giring this brief account of tbc 
tlicory of the Peripatetics, with regard to the immediate tnyects 
of our thoughts, 5 s, because the doctrine of modem philosoplu'r.^^ 
coacefning ideas is bililt upon it. Mr. Locke, who uses this 
word 80 very frequently, te^ ns, that he means the i^muic thing 
by it, as is commonly meant by speciet ov phantasni-.^'f Ga^bendi, 
from whom Locke borrowed more than from auy oilier author, 
aays the same. The worda species Bnd phaniasm, are tonnsof nrt 
111 the Peripatetic system, and the meaning of ihem is to he 
learned from it. 

XXVI. T/^ories of Aristotley DemooituSy and K/>icwr»/jr.•‘- 
theory of Democritus and Epicurus, on this subject, was not 
very unlike to ihat of the Peripatetio«. [They held, tbit ali 
liodies continually send forth skMer JUms or spectres front lluir 
surface, of such extreme subtilty, that tluy ea^ly nonetnito our 
grosa bodies, or enter by the oigans of sense, aiin stajnp their 
unage upon the mind.} [The sensible species nf Aristotle wen 
mere fomis wfrteu#matter. The spectres of Jlpicunis were 
posed of a osty suhtiU sMiierJ] . 

Modem philosophers, as well os tlu Poripaiciios and hpicu- 

• Vide CuwbwUnd, ^ 1>« Uirfbiw Natiir». ‘- rrorf^goiiHua, -'c. viii. 
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reans of old, have conceived, tiiat eKtenwl objects cannot be tlie 
immediate objects of our thought; ihat tliero must be i^ome 
im^e of tbuui in the miad itself, in which, ns in a mirror, they 
are aeen- ^Vad the name iefeo, in tin* philoscTdiical sense of it, U 
^iven to tho<^ internal and inunediate objects of our thoughts. 
The external thing is the rciiiote or inecljate object; but tlie idea, 
or image of that object in the mind, is the innnedinte object, 
without which we could have no perception, no remembrance, no 
cmi< e^>tloii of the inediaU^ object. 

XXVII* Popular aiul Philosophical nieanif}(/s 0 / the word 

Wea.” —When, therefore, in common language, wc speak of 
having nn iden of anvvhing, wc mean no more by that expression, 
but thinking of it. The vulgar allow, tlwt this expressioii im¬ 
plies a mind that thinks; an act of that mind which we call 
tirinking, and uu object about which we think. But, besides 
these three, the phifosoplier conceives that there ia a fourth, to 
wit, the ifleat which in the immediate object. 1'he idea is in the 
mind itself, and can have no existence but in a intnd that thinks; 
but the remote or mediate object may be sonictlnug external, as 
the sun or moon; it may be oomethii^ past or future; it nut}^ 
he scimctliing which never existed. This is the philosophical 
meaning of the word ideaf and wc may observe, that tins mean¬ 
ing of that wont is built upon a pbiIoso))hicul opinion: fur, If 
))tdl<>fioptnu^ had not believed that there arc such iiumodiato 
objeofs of all our thoughts in the mind, they would never have 
listed the W'Ord i<lea to express them. 

[ sliaJl only add on tliis article, tliat, althougli 1 may liuvc occa- 
nkixi to \i8C the word idea in this phih^sopbiem sense in explain¬ 
ing the opinions of otljcrs, 1 shall have uernsion to use it in 
exprcj^sing tny own, because 1 btdieve ideas, taken in this 
to be a mere action of philosophers. And, in th<{ popular mean¬ 
ing of the word, there is the.less o(*casiou to uye it, because the 
.English words, Owvutft^ notion, apprekeitsioa, answer the purpose 
as well as the Greek word idea ; witli tliis iulvantage, tiiat they 
arc less ambiguous. 'Fhere is, indeed, a meaning of the word idc<i, 
whic)) I think most agreeable to its use in ancient philosophy, 
and whirlr 1 would willingly adopt, if u?e, tlie arbiter of lan¬ 
guage, did pen nit. But uris will come to be explained after¬ 
wards. 

XXVUI. Ideas different fr<m Impressions. —11. The word 
i»upre$sion is used by Mr. Hujrne, in speaking of tlie operations 
of the mind, almost as often as ^e word idw U by Mr. X^ocke. 
Wb&t the latter coils ideas, the former divides into two classes; 
one of which ho call impressions, the other ideas. I shall make 
some observation! ^on Mr. Hume's ejtplication of that word, 
and then consider proper meaning pi it in the Englisli lan¬ 
guage. 
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** We may divide, (says Mr* Hamc, .Essays, 8vo. edit, vol, y, 
page 18), all the perceptions of the human uiiud into two cla^^scs 
or species, which aro distinguished by their difFerent doffreos of 
force and vivacity. The less lively and forcible ar.- rouunonly 
denmni Hated thoughts or ideas. The otlier species want a name 
in our language, and in most others ; let iw tnerefoiv ust' a little 
freed* mi, and call I hew impressions. [By the term iTHfirruxioifx^ 
then, 1 mean all our more /Jvei» percoptionSf when w<i Itoar, or 
sec, or feel, or love, or hate, orcu'sire, or will. Ideas hiv tin' Icxx 
lively perccplioHM, of which wo are conscious, when wt* n lloct on 
any ot those sensations or movement'* above mentioned.'*] 

5CX1X. Defect of Hwae*$ rf/niww.—This is the cxplir^rfion 
Mr. Hume liath given in his Essiiys of the term huyrcxkumx, 
when applied to the mind; and his explication of it, in his Trea¬ 
tise of Human Nnuire, is to the same purf>osc. 

Disputes about words belong rather to greunmarians tlmu to 
philosophers; but philosophers ought not to escape censure when 
they corrupt a language, hy using words in a way which 
purity of the language will not admit. I find fault with Mr. 
Hume’s phraseology in the wtirdtJ I have quoted. 

Because he giv*?s the muue of perceftiwx to every opc- 
ra^on .of the mind. lx)Vc js a perception, hatred a pcreoptloji, 
Desire is a peveeption, will is a perception; and, hy the same 
rule, a doubt',^ a question, a commaiuli is a perception. 'I’Ijis 
U an intolerable abuse of lungmigc, wliicU no philos<jpher has 
authority tx) introduce,] 

[Sccoiidlyy When Nlr. Hulm^ ways, ihnt we may diride all the. 
I)erroptr*)ns of the human mind inUf two cU^xxex or spevius, which 
are dwlingidshed by their degrees of force and rit:ai:kyy flio num- 
nor of expr^ion is looser and unphilosopliicai. To diU'er in ape- 
ciet is one thing; to differ in degree is another.] Things wliich 
(hirer in d(^ree only must be of the same species. It is a maxim 
of common sense, admitted hy all men, that greater and less do 
not make a change of species, Tlie- same man nniy difler in llio 
degree of }us force and vivacity, in the morning and at night; in 
health and in sickhess: but this is so far from making him a dif- 
fert'nt species, that it does not so much as m.ikc him a dilfcTejit 
individual. To say, therefore?, that two dilfercnt classes, orsperic^ 
of perceptions,* are distinguished by the degrees of their i’orci' 
and vivacity, is to confound a difference of degree with a difler- 
once of speciee^ which cveiy loan of understanding knows lu*%v 
to distinguish. . 

Tkirdlf/y We may observe, tliat dm author, having givci; the 
general name of perception to all the opemtions of (he mind, and 
distinguished them into two classes or species, whieli diUcc only 
ill degree of force and vivacity, tells us, tliat )iC givci^ the name 
of iiuprcsaions to all our more lively pcrceplions; t*' wu, when 
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Vie h<»ar, or s(.‘e, or fed, or love, or hnte, or desire, or will. There 
is great confusion in tlii» account of the menniiig of the word iw- 
f)re^4iofh Wht:n I avp.^ this is au impresgio7i. nut why has not 
the author told us, whether he gives the name of impreggioft to 
the ohjert seen, or to Umt act of my ruintl by whicu 1 see it ? 
When 1 see the full moon, the full moon is one? thing,, my |)er- 
ceivuig it is ajiother thing. ^Vhich of these two things <lt>es he 
call iUi bnprcbsion ? Wc are left to gucss this: nor does all tliat 
this author writes about inipressiona clear this point. Every thing 
he says tends to darken it, and to lead us to think, that the full 
UKion which I seo, aitd iny seeing it, are not two things, but one 
^oid ihe aamu thing* 

Thir same observation may be applied lo cM vy other iiifitanco 
the author gives to illuatrnte tiie meaning of the word mgm- 
gion^ ** When wc hear, when yje feel, y,\u u we love, when wc 
hate, when wc desire, when we will/’ hi all these acts of the 
mind there must be an object, which is heard, or felt, or loved, 
or hated, or dcsiwl, or willed. Tl»us, for iristHiice, 1 love iny 
country, llus, says Mr. Hume, is lUi m/omien. But what is 
ilie impression? Is it my country, or is it the aficction I hear 
to it? I a.Hk the philosopher this nuc^tiou; but i hnd no answer 
to it* [And when I read all that he has wri/ien on tliis subject, 
I find this word miprsssferaaometijnes used t<i signify an trperafm} 
of the mind, soDietiines tlie ohjeei of the operation j hut, for the 
most part, it \» a vague and iiidctennincu word tluxt signifies 
both.] 

1 kuow not whether it may be cousid(U'cri us an apology fur 
fiucli abuse of wocxls, in an author who und<*fstood the language 
ati well, aiui used it with s<i great propriety in writing on other 
subjects, that Mr* llumo’s system, with regard to the mind, 
required a language of u difiexont stnictun* from the coininoii; 
or, if expressed in plain EngEsh, would liave b(jcn Kio shocking 
to the common sense of mankind* To give an instance or two 
of tins: If a man receives a present on which he puts a high 
value; if he see and handle it, and put it in his pocket, this, 
says Mr. Hume, la an impression. If the man only dream that 
lie received such a present, this is an irfec. AVlu^rein lies the 
difference between this impression and this idea; between the 
dream and the reality ? They are different classes or spoci<’s, says 
Mr. Uume: so far all men will agree with him. But he adds, 
that they are distinguished on|y by different degrees of force und 
vivacity. Here he insinimtes a tenet of his own, in contraJic« 
tion to the common sense of mankind.^ Conimou a^nse con« 
vinces every man, that a lively dream is '&o nearer to a reality 
tliau a laint one \ and that if a man should dream that be bad 
all the wealth of Croesus, it would not put one farthing in^his 
picket. It is impossible to fabricate arguments against fuel] 
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undeniaLle pviuciplos, witliout confounding the meaning of 
words. 

In like maimer, if a man would persuade me, that tlie moon 
which ! see, and my seeing it, are not two things, but one and 
the same thing, he will answer his purpdBe less by arguing this 
point in plain English,.than by confoinuling the two under one 
name, such as that of an impreision: for such is tlie power of 
words, that if w'e can be brought to the habit of calling two 
things that arc coiinech^d, f>y the mme name, we are tlie more 
easily led to believe them to oe one and the same thing. 

XXX. popular jjccfpluHfm of the toord Zwprewio;/.”—Let 
us next consider the proper meaning of tlio word impretseioa in 
KnglUIi, that we may see how far it is fit to express eitliei* the 
openuions of the nund, or their objects. 

fW'hen a figure isstamptnl upon a body by pressure, that hj>ure 
is called an 2;/iprcr;rirj7?, as the impression of u seni on wax, of 
printing types, or of a copperplate, on paper. This seems now 
to he the liu^rul sense of the word; the effccc horvowing its name 
from the cause. But by wctffoAw or mia/oyf/^ like nio#t oilier 
woriU,* its meaning is extimded .so as to signify any change pro¬ 
duced in ii body by the operation of some* ev tern a 1 cause.] A 
lilow of (he hand makes no impression on a st(»u> m^uII ; hut 
buttery of cannon tnay. The nuion laiscs a (!de in tlie (Kcati, but 
iimkes no imjircssiou on rivers and lakes. 

When we speak of making anj impression on the iniiid, ihe 
word is carried still farther from its hteral meaning; use, lu>w- 
ever, whicli is the arbiter of htiiguage, «utlu)nHe.s this ap|>lica- 
tion of it. As when wc say that admonition and reproof inakc 
little impression on those who are confirmetl in bad hnhit.s. 
The same discourse delivered in cue way, makes a slrong iiiipro!?- 
siou on the hearers; delivered in another way, it nadves uo 
impression at all. 

It may be observed, that in such examples, an impression 
made on the mind always iiiipUe.s some ehimge of ])nvp«)se or 
will; some new habit produced, or some former habit wj*ak- 
ened; .some pa^sio)i raised or alliiyed. When such vlianges ;ire 
produced by persuasion, example, or any exlemal cjnisc, we 
vsay that such caujH'a make on inipi*essi«n upon the mind. But 
when things are seen or hoard, or ap]»rehen<led, without prcaluc- 
ing any passion or ofnotion, we say that they make no impres¬ 
sion. 

XXX L In any senec the tcord fmprersiou h not ptoperh} ap¬ 
plied to Hyfixjy the operations of the mind or thefr fin 

the most exionsii^e iense^ an hnpre$iiUfn is h change produced in 
some passive subject by the oi)oration of an rxlcrnal cause.] H 

• Vld« Efuy II.’f'hAp* IV. wet. 
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wc Bupp^e m active being to produce any change in itself by 
own active power, this is never called an imprcHsioii. It is the 
actor opc'ration of the being itself, not an impression upon it. 
[From this it appearsi that to give the name ol an impression 
to ajiy effeet pi'oauced in the mind, ta lf> Mupp<fsi* that the mtnd 
doei Mt act at atl in the oroductiim of that effect.'] If seeing, 
bewaring, desiruig, willing, oo operations of the mind, they cannot 
be iropressions. If (hey be impressions, they cannot be opera¬ 
tions of the mind^ In structure, of''all languages, tl\ey are 

considered a« acts or operations of the mind itst'll*. and the names 
given them imply this* To call dxem inmTesaioiis, tlierefore, ia 
to trespass against the structure, not of a particnlar laj^juage 
Duty, but of all lajiguagcs* 

if the word improesum be an if^proper word to sigiufy the 

E itiqtii of the mind, it is at Iciu^t hb improper to vignitv their 
t 4 f for w<iuld any man be thought to spenJc with propriety, 
should Siiy that the sun is an impnssion, that the eaitli 
and the sea are impressions f • 

XXXll. Ml longuoi/ei Mt equally adapted (o the expression 
ofirue or false opiniofU^^^Wt iscomnaaily believed, and taken for 
grwted, that every language, if It he sufficiently copious in words, 
w equally fit to express all opinions, whether they be true or 
fake* i apprehend, however, tluit there is an exception to this 
genera] rule which deserves our notice.J There are certain 
comiDOD opinions of mankind, upon which the structure and 
grammar of all languages arc founded. While these upinions 
arp common to all nietu there will l>e a great similarity in all 
li^^mages that are to be found on the face* of the earth. Such 
a M^kiity there rcuUy ia; for we find in uU languages the 
game parts of speech, the distinction of notms and ve^s, the dis¬ 
tinction of nouns into adjective and substantive, of verbs into 
active and passive. In verl>s we find like tenses, moods, persons 
and nuinlk^iS. There are general rules of graimnur, the same 
in all hingua^s, [This simikTity of structure in all languages 
shows an ujmomuty. among men in those opinioits upon which 
the sOnjictuTe of languid is ioujided«] 

If, for instam^f we should suppose that there was a nation 
who bi^fievecl ^at the things * wmclr wo call attributes might 
existwithottt a subjort, there would be in their language no 
distinction between adje<?tiv^ Ad substantives, nor would it 
be a rule wi& them ati a^ectlve has no meaninj^, uulesa 
when joined to a bKbatentive. If there was any nation who 
did not distimuish bet«em>ctiM and bfiitg acted ppon, there 
wouldAthetr^^nguage be active and pas¬ 

sive verba, nor would it be dr.Vtrdle' that the active verb must 
have m agent in the i)omi»ft^ 0 ,d«aci but that, in the passive 
verb, the agent must be in an bimpxt iksc. 
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XXX III. lluine departi from the eommon sign^cutwm of 
toonh .—[The structure of all languages is grounded U]>on com- 
uion notions^ which Mr. Hume*s philotioplky op]>oses and endea* 
vours to overturn. This no doimt led him to warj) the eoin- 
moh language into a conformity with his principles; Imt we 
^ght not to imitato him in this, until we are satisfied that his 
principles are built on a solid foundation.] 

XXXIV. ly. Semation distinct from all other acts of the 
mmd.— [Sen&ation is a name giTeu by philosophers to an act of 
mind whicli may be distinguished from all otlicra by tliis, iliat ir 
hath no object distinct from the act itsolf.] Pain of every kind 
{nan uneasy sensation. When lam pained, 1 cannot that ihe 
pain I feel is one thing, and that tny feeling it, is another ihiiig. 
They arc one and the same thing, and cannot be disjuiiu;<h even 
in imagination. Fain when it is not felt luis no existcua*. It 
can be neither greater nor less ui degree or dunuion, nor any 
thing else in kind, than it is felt to be. It cannot exist by iuietf, 
nor ill any subject, but in a sentient being. No ijuulity of nn 
ijianimate insentient being cm havo the least rest'inblance to it. 

Wiiat we have Siiid of pain nwy be applied to evrry other 
sensation. Some of them arc agreeable, others nneasv, iu va¬ 
rious degrees. These being objects of desire or aversion. Imve 
some attention given to them; but many are indiflerent, oncl ho 
little altended to, thalMhey have mi name in eny language. 

XXXV. 6'ource of error as to the operaimui of Itu' wiW.— 
[Most operations of the mind that have names in connnoa lau* 
gUHgo, are complex in their nature, and made up of viuious in¬ 
gredients, or more simple dots; which, though conjoined iu onr 
constitution, must be disjoined by ul>8traction, in order to onr 
having a distinct and adcnrific notion of the complex operation. 
In such Iterations, sensation for the most part makes an ingro 
dient. 'Inose who do not atUmd to the complex nature of sudi 
operations, are apt to resolve thorn into some one of iIkj .sim¬ 
ple aers of* which they are oouipounded, overhHjkiug tlie otlu^is? 
and from this cause many disputes have been raised, anil iiisny 
(UTc^rs have beeji occasioned witli regard to the natun* of such 
operations.] 

XXXVI. Another occasion of error oi lo our scinuito^is .— 
[The perception of extemul objects is acCoinpanicd witli some 
sensHtion correspon^ng to the object perceived, and such sonsa- 

' .... iinmc null 



joined in the course of nature, and thin^ which Jiave one ahil 
the sanio name in all languages, has likewise been frerj^n Uy an 
occasion of orrors in the philosophy of the mind.] To ayonJ 
such errors, nothiiur is of more imiiortance than to huveadistmt t 
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notion of that simple act of the miiiti ^^hirli \u' call sentation^ 
and which wc have endeavoured to describe. By tins means we 
sliall find it more easy (1) to distinpiish it from i*\ery exlertml 
olgact that it accompanies, and (2) from every other act; of tf»$ 
mind that may be eoj\}oined with it. For this puipose it is like¬ 
wise o£t importance, that the name of iewation should* in phi¬ 
losophical writinifs, be appropriated to rijtnifp^ this single act 
of the mind, without including any thing more m its signification, 
or being applied to other purposes.. 

I shall add an observation coneeming the word feeling* This 
word has two meanings, It signifies the perceptions 

wo have of external objects sense of touch. When we 

speak of feoUng a body to be Wd or soft, rough or Minooth, hot 
or cold; to feel tliesi^ Uiinga is to perceive then) by touch. They 
are external things, and that act of the mind by which we feel 
them is (^a>ily mstinguidied from the objtcU felt. Second^y^ 
The word feeling in used to signify the same thing sie^eathni 
which wc have jusi now explained; and, in thK senvis it has 
no object; the feeling and the thing felt are one and the same. 

Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken m this last sense, and i>ensa- 
tioD, there niav be UiU small difference, tliat ^nsation is inoi^t 
commonly used to signify those feelings which we have by our 
external senses and bodily appetites, and all nui bodily psins 
and pleasures. But there are f$0U^9 of a natuj(e ac¬ 

companying our affections, our ommsI judgments, and our deter- 
minations in matters of taste, to Which the word sedation 


IcMft prwerly applied. 

XX^VIL Aiteniion to the meonittge of \B(jr(h 
[I have premised these observations on the nuaning of certain 
words that fret^ntly occur Ui treating of thi^ suhit^ct, for two 
rea 60 Qs, Jiret^ ibat I may be the better understood when I u«e 
them ; and, eecondly, Thatthose who m>uld make any progress 
in this hronch of science, may acouatom themselves to attend 
very carefully to the meaning of wordb that are'used in it.] 
They may bo assured of this, the tmhigitUtj of and 

the vi 4 ;^ae and unimper application 'them, have thrown u\ov4 
darkness upon this subject than the subtlety and intricacy of 
thiiw* 

wWn we use edmmon words, we. ou^t to use them in the 
sense in which th^.tfe most SOTUSWSfy. by the best and 
purest writm id the language} Snd^ whed ^ve have occasion to 
enla^ mr reattiet mesa^ng of a ooawm wotd, or to give 
it more pryei^ it has ni the reader 

ought to have warning of this> wit nm impose upon 

oursstvea and upon him. ^ ^ 


V greeHei part uf th« qaeithxii sad spoiasvvtriM <hst Mipl 
kisd, depend <»i the daubtfid cud uBsstsaia flsstffm4a'*-^Lsciua 


ex man- 
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A very rcspectnWo writer has givoa us a gmal ol’ 

this kind, by explaining, in an appendix to his /’Ueyncat^ of 
Cniicisnif the ternts he Inw occasion to vise, lu i\iut aji|ir*n(lix, 
most uf the words are tixplaint^ cm wlueh 1 hnvp hceu nmkinjt 
ohxonations. And ihc explication I have given, i think, agrees, 
fov the most part, with Ids* 

Ollier words that need ex plica tiou shall lie explained as they 
occur. 


QUi;sTroNS roa examination, 


Oao of the grrslost iin|>cdi»oenU ui the mlvsnccineni or]<nowl4»(1go? 

Cannes nf die steady progress of mathcniuticaJ knowltd^'taV 
The foiuKhitionti of all nctcuce? 
are trniit*^ 

^VUy do nut all words admit of dehniiionf 

Whjit w^>rdsdo and what do not athiiit of logical lUfinition? 

How are (ndividuitU distmguUhodl 
Why cannot every species he dohned ? 

Homurknble defect of Uic Arlatoielian philosophy m to definition ? 

In which Mcimcc do the lenns IohsI admit of dofinitiou ? 

Why must wordd bo fre^uoniJy used in pneurofttgici^y according to their 
viil^av li^niftcaiions f ^ 

The iniud activo according to the natural judgment of man? 

Ex pi.I in tlie distLucUoiis between fbcuUy, )iabit», and aipacily, itnd be¬ 
tween perception, concepllon, coiitdouMicMs and joemory ? 

Original signification of perception, mid occasbrn'il dcviutioii IVoui itf 
Abuse of this term hy Hume I 

In what respect docs conception differ from all the ulher oporatioriH of itiv 
niind ? 

J^crcoptioii mey be easily dialing uuhod fiHxu concept am f , 

The vulgar h^ivo the advAntogo of philosopliir> m duuinguhhiiig the op^ru 
fions of the mind from dieir objects? 

'i'lie word idea"* eni{doyed in a twofold seuae ? 

The first tliree principles of the PylliHgorc ais? 

According to tliis sect there can be no certain knowknige ofihe objeds ai 
sense? 

What change was mode in this sy^tcai hy (be latter Dalonists ’ 

How does Sie nneient theory ol* ideas differ fr<Mi* that of Mrilebranchc? 

In what respect doc?s Aristotle's differ from the Phibmists* theory? 

Hie Aristotelian bypothesu? 

How d<ies it appear that the system of lf<H.kc i- buih u|>oh that of Arietoi)" ? 
^ DIsngreeuiimt between the theories of Amtotk ai.o Democri'.UK? 

] low <(o impTcssioDs and ideas differ? 

Fmilra of this distlr.crion t 

WiiHt diws the aord “impressioif' dciiolo in its liieml—^ hni in its in’-^t 
CAU'U&ive sense ? \ . , i 

This term cuuuot he coirectly applied either to ih. «»p«fiaHofW5 oi the ott- 

jecU 4if the mind? • 

How far is it incorrect to suppose, Ibat every langnogc is capable of cxpri ss- 

iwg true or faW opinions? . , . . r 

Ilnme must necesiarily dciwrt from the conunordj receivert lue.iuin^^ 

W01*^A / 

SiTiHadon rniiy bo disttoguii^hed from all other act» of the mind I 
Correct explttiiations of terms partinilarly m'ce^Jyuy m tnalmg of pm un 
tolog)'? 
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CHAPTER JI. 

n(lNCIPM» TAA£K FOR i;itANTKiV 

L A» tht*rc arc wordsconm^on to philo^oplu'rs hjuI to the vulgar 
whieh need no explication, so there are principles,common to 
both which need no pix>of, and which do n*>t ndiiiit of direct 

proof. 

IL One who applies to any branch of science must he cmno 
lo yeaw of understanding, and consequently must liavf exer¬ 
cised his reason and tlte pthcr powers of hw niiiid in various 
ways. He must have formed varioiw cminions and principles, 
hy*which he conducts hhnsedf in the aftaits of life. Ot tm'^e 
principles, some are ctnnmon to ail ftun. Iwing evident in them¬ 
selves^ am) A necessary in tho conduct of life, that a man cannot 
live and act according to the i-ules of coinimm prutlenee without 
them/ 

Ilii * AH men that, have common uuder?$tanding ai;reo in such 
priudples, and <^Bsider a man as lunatic, or destitute of com- 
ra<«i sense, who denies or calls them in question. Thus, if 
any intuT were found of so strange a turn aa not to believe 
hia own eyes; to put no trust in hU senses, nor have the 
leAat regard to their testimony, would any man think it worth 
while to reason gravely with such a person, aiul, by arguineut, 
to convmoe him of his error? Surelv no wise man would. 
Par before men can reason together, they must Mgree in first 
principles; and it is ini;)ossiblo to reason with a mun wliolias 
no principles in commuu Witli you. 

iV. jFundamerUal principtes of rensotutiff uihd knoiohdge, — 
[There w*o> therefore, common pnuciple« winch are the foun- 
iWlon of all reasoning and of all science. Such eontmon 
principles seldom admit of divc-ct proof, tmr do they need it. 
Men need not to be* taught them; for timy Aro(l) such as all 
men cowmon un<lerstanding know, or (3) such, at least, as 
titey give a ready assent to as soon as they are proposed and 
unaerstood.] 

•* V* Cfaxiom ^.—Snch principles, when we have occasion to 
use t^u) in science, sre.called tueiorngn And, altlmugh it he 
not aWiutely Decessary, yet it may be of great urc to point 
odt the prineiplas or axjonn on whiw a science grounded 
yi. Thus, omthematienunt, before they prove any of the pro- 
poaitiima of mathematics, lay down cerUin axioms or coumtou 
principlea, tipon whidi they build theix reasonings. And, d- 
thougn tb^ axioms be truths which every man knew* before, 
such as, That the vihole is giyat^ than a part, That equal quan¬ 
tities added to equal qaantitiaa make equal sums; yet, when 
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as 

wt' SCO aothing assutiiod in the proof of inatlicmatioal jjrojm- 
sitioiis. but sucli self-evident axiotns, die propositions Hppear 
more certain, and leave no room for doubt or dispute. 

VII. In all otlier sciences, as well as in iDathematics, it will 
be found that there are a few common principles upon which 
all the rcjisoniugs in that 5ciei\ce are grounded, and into which 
tliey may be resolved. If tliesc wen* pointed out and consi¬ 
dered, we should be better able to ju<lge what stress inuy be 
laid upon the conclusions m that jkdence. If the principles be 
certain, the conclusions justly drawn from them must be ccrUiin. 
If die principles be ouly probable, the coiicliisions can (July l>e 
probable. If the prhiripies be* false, dubious, or obscure, the 
supei'stnicturo that is liuilt upon them must partake of tlie 
weakness of the foundation. 

veil. Sir Isaac Nuwtxm, the greatest of natural philoso- 
pliors, has given un example well worthy of imitation, by laying 
down the common principles or axioms, on which tlic reasonings 
in natural (>hiloHopny are built. Before this was done, tin* rein* 
soilings of philosophers in thjit science wore as vagut' aud un¬ 
certain as they are in most others. Nothing wjis lixod; all 
was <li.«|jnte and controversy. But, by this Itappy expedieiH, 
a soliil foundation is laid in dial sciencr, und h noble superi^triii*- 
ture is raised upon it, about which dmre is now no ojon* dispute 
or controversy among men of knowledge than tiuTcjK about 
the conclusions of matheinatii^ 

fence between phtfeical and efalftefnalicol axh>ms!,~ 
[It may, liowcvcr, be observed, lliat tlie first pritaiiplcs of 
natural philosophy an^ of a <juite dilTcrcnl nature from njuthc- 
niatical axioms. (1) They Iwvo nol the sutuc kind of cridonre, (2) 
nor an* they necessary truths, a.< nuithcmiUical iire.] 

They are such as dieae: That similar ellccta prtjceed fnun die 
same or similar causes; That we ought to aumil of no other 
causes of natural effects but such as are Iruc. and stillicient lo 
account for the clFecta. These arc principtes which, though 
they have not the same kind of evidence that inathcinatTcal axi- 
ojns have, yet have such evidence, that every man (d coinjuoii 
understanding readily assents to them, and finds it absolutely 
ncct.ssary to conduct his actions «jrd opinions by tlrcjn in Die 
ordinary affairs of life. 

X. Adtantatje of laying down first princiyles in pjiemwUf- 
hgy ,—Though it has not been usual, yel I conceive it may be 
useful, to pohit out some of those things which I shall lake 
for tfrurrtitet as first nvineinica in trcatiiig oI die mind »oul il» 


Locke, and many others, luive lost much labour l>y not distin¬ 
guishing things which require jmwif frtMU ihiug*^ whica, tivmgli 


fncumua. [Ther\^ ia the. more occasion lor this, becaUM* verv 
moil ntt 1V« Mak'iinin'lu', Aritiiulfl, 
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th(^ may admit of iUmir(Ui(my yt% being sclf-evidi-iit. do not 
^mit of proof.] When meu attempt to deduce sucii self-evP^* 
dent principles from others more cvideixt, they always fall into 
inconclusive re^isoning; and the torusequence of iliis luus beeui 
that others^ such as Berkeley and Hume, finding the arguments 
bren^ht to prove such first principles to weak and incon¬ 
clusive, h>kve been tempted nr>t to doubt <»!* them, and after¬ 
wards to denj^ theti. 

XL Caution os to ilutir reception .—[It is so irksome to rea¬ 
son with- tliose w)io deny first principles, that wise men com¬ 
monly decline it. Yti it is not impossible, that what is only a 
TulgKr {mjudlce may be ruistabm tor a firf't principle.] Nor is 
liimpowble, tlatwhat is really a first principle may, by the 
enchantment of words, have such a uii.sr thrown about it, as to 
hidc.ita evidenua, and to make a man of <Miidour doubt of it. 
Such cases happen more frequently perhaps in tins science than 
ill any other; but tlie^ are not altogether witlunit remedy. 
There arc way* by which the evidence of first principles may 
bo made more apparent when they arc* brouglit into dispute; 
hut Uiey require to be handled in a way peculiar to themselves. 
Their evidence is not demonstrative, but intuitive. They rc- 
guih? i\t^t pwlof, but to be placed in a pro|)er point of view* 
Tbjs will be shown more fully in its pmper place, and applied 
to tha-w very prineqUes which wo now assume, In the mean 
tune, tpken they are proponed an Jirnf prinr/pfes. the reader is 
^ut' OH Ws gWK^t and warned to coperUvr ndirthrr they have a 
juet cfaim to tbAt character. 

l. itfsf, then, I shall take it for granteil, that I thini, that 
I that I rvaeon, and, in genend, that T really per- 

fonu afl feose operations of mind of which I luu conscious. ^ 

^ Tha :Mmticms of our minds sj-e attended with comeioue- 
Heee f Uidthis consciousness is the evidenco, the only evidence 
whkjh we have dr can have of their cxisbnici*. If a man Hhould 
into his head to think or to say tliat hU consciousness 
da&ive him, and to require proof that it caiuiot, I know of 
BO protrftl»t can begiveu him; he must ^ left to liimsclf as 
a njan that denies first principles, without which there can be 

Mining* Kvery man finds* himself under a necessity of 
believing writ consciouMicjw testifies, and every thing that hath 
tliiM itf:to be taken as a first principle. 

S, As by coiwcipusness we know certainly (lie existence of 
our present droughts and paeons; ao we kTu>w the past by 
reMembrtmce. And wheii they arc recent, and the remembrance 
of liicm fresh, the knowledge of them, from such distinct re¬ 
membrance, is, in its certainty and t vidonce, next to that of con- 
sciowneas. 

3. But it is to be observed, that we, ewe conscious of nmuy 
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thiufifs to v>1hc1i give little or no Attention. Wc can liudlv 
attend to ^evrial thiut<*s at the ^anic nivl oni /ittmtion 

is commonly employed atxtut that wliieli is the objccl of our 
tiiought, and rarely about the tlioxight itself. I'lnn, v^ben a iiwu 
is angr}, hi'^ attention ib turned to the injurj’ done him, or tin* 
injnrioufii ihtsou; and he give'* very little atuntion to tin jms* 
ision (>ranger, although he Ls coiu»ciousof it. It is in oin poa^*]^ 
Innvever, when we eoiae to the years of nndi i standing, to give 
attention to out own thougbU and passions, and tlie vatious 
operatinnb of our mind'*. And when w< make these the objects 
ol our attention, cither while they aio present, oi wIkmi tiny 
aio lecent and fri^bh in our memory, this act of the mind is 
aited 

We take it for granted, therefore, that, by attentive rdloo 
tion, a man mny liave a clear and certain kiioHhd^< of the 
npointions of his own juind; a kmiwledgc no hs^ dcai and 
eertaiu, than tliat which he lias of an cxlernal olijKt wlieu Jt is 
M t before his e>es. 

*llu^ refifni/Oif is a kind ot intuition; it gives a like eonvic* 
turn with n*gaiJ to inti null obji'vli, «h things in rlu miixl, as the 
Jaeidty oi seeing gives with reganl \o obpits ot sirriu A njan 
must, thererire, bi eoininced beyond |)i>'^s»bditv ot dm tin uf 
every thing with regard totlu ojHTJitions ol Uis own nnuu, vsluih 
he eiiMilj and di'*tn»clly di'^ccins by attentive lelhiiion. 

4. I take if for giantrnl, that all the tlionglits I em 
of. or remembev, iiro tlie tliouglils of one and liu otix* thinknig 
prinuple, vv'hich I call m/fxef/ or n\v mind. Jhcr man lias an 
imniediiitc and iiT<*sislil>le convi. tion. not only ol h\> pusi'ut 
(‘xistence, but of his coni limed exislciHC ami iduil'tv, is ftr 
back dsbe con Kmcnibef. If anv iium bliould tliiiik ht t</ ih luaixl 


a proof that the thouglitb he is snceessivel) ron ih>ie ni h loag 
to one and Jn* mime thinking jirinriplc; if he dmuld deinaiul i 
proof that ho ia the same pcrsuii fo-day as lie was jesuidaj, or 
a year ago, I know no proof that can be given him ; he must be 
left to hmiaell, citlmr a.s a man that is lunatic, oi as oiu* wiio 
deities first principles, and 15 not tube reu*oiird witli. 

FATry man of a sound mmd finds hinisclf upil<*r a nn-es ity 
of believing hia own idcntitj, and continuixl exbtt^uc. 'I h< 
conviction of this is immediate and inesisuUlv; and il hi sliould 
lose tlii« convictioui it would be n {•ertiiu piool ol 
which IK not to be remcdiid by nss^oiiing. 

5 . f take it for granted, thattheic dio^mc Ihitii's width <,01- 
not exist by themaclvfA, but iim< be in soiiiethiag eN* to ivlmli 
they belong, as qtialirieA, or atUibuU*^, 

'fhuK, motion OHnnot exist bul m souietlung fbatJsmoud. 
And to suppose tlml there can Ih' inoiiun whilt <\viy limit. |s 
at rest, is a gross and palpable abunduy In IiJnC mainu hittl 
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utm and Kc^^tncss, swcotiiOA8 and bittrmpaa, ar? thinp< which 
cannot exist by theioselvej>; they are aualilips of something 
wbicli IS hard or soft, sweet or hitter: that thi)rg, whatever it 
be« of w'hich they are qualities, is called tlieir sut^ectf and such 
quaHties necessamy suppoae a subject. 

THingB which niay exist by tlieinaeives, and do not neces¬ 
sarily suppose Uie existervee of any thing r ise, aic Ccdlod sub- 
rtafieav; and with relation to the qualities or attributes that 
to them, they called the subjecU of snch qualities or 
attziluites. 

AU tlie things which wo immediately perceive hy our smises, 
and all the things we arc conscious oi, aiv things which must 
be in something else as their subject, rhiis hy iny senses I 
perceive colour, hardness, soflnrsK, motion, resistance, 

and s\4ch like thin^. But tliose arc quAlitios, and must neces¬ 
sarily be in souiotluiig that ii figured, coloured, hard, or soft, 
that moves (ij resists. It is not to those quHliti<'S, but to that 
vliich is Uks subject of them, tluU, wo give tlie name of botiy^ 
If any man should think fit to dtmy that thc^c things are qua- 
Uttoa, or that they require any suhj<rt, i lc.ivo Idm to enjoy 
Ua opinion a* a nun who denies tint principles, and is not fit 
to he reasoned with. K he has common lunlcr^lHnding, he will 
find that hr cannot converse lull' an liour wiiliout things 

which fanply the contrary of what ho professes to beoevo. 

In like manner the things I am conscious of, snrh us tliouglit, 
roasonii%; desire, ueceeaarity suppose ^oau‘tlling that thinks, 
•that reasons, that desires. Wc no not give the niunc of fnrnd 
to thought, rcasoUt or desire^ but to that hi-ing which thinks, 
which rcasouo, and wiuch desires. 

That every act or operation, Uietefure, suppixses an agent, 

^ tliat evriy quality supposes a aubjert, ai*e things nliirli 1 do not 
attempt to prore, but take for granted. Everv in»n of common 
understondiiig discerns this iu&Mdiatdy, mo c?uiuot entertain 
the least douM of it. Is all languages we find certain yfixd» 
whkh, by granunstiuxs, arc called i^jectives. Such ^oeds denote 
attributes, and every Bdje<tiva must have a substautive to which 
it belongs; that ie, w&y attribute lUust have a subject, lii all 
languages we find active Ttfbe^ whiA denote some notion or ope¬ 
ration ; and it is a i\nidimi€n(^ in the graiiunar of all Ita- 
gtiages, that su(dt a verb snpposM. a person ^ that is, in other 
words, that every action most,nave as agent. We take it there¬ 
fore as a first prutcipla, that ^oodnm, wisdom, and virtue, can 
only be in some that la ^eod, wise, and virtuous; that 

thinking supposes a bang that;tSt<d»} and Uiat every operation 
we are eonsemua of, in^oan an agetit thpt operates, which we 
call mimtL 

6. I take it for granted, that in most opemsions of the mind. 
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there must be an object distinct fpop tho operation itself, f ran- 
hot 8oc» without seeing something. To see without having anv 
object ^ sights U absurd. 1 cannot remembt r, without reiiunn- 
l>ermg something. [The thing remembered is poit^ while the 
remembrance of it is present; and therefore the operation and 
the object of it must be distinct tbiiiga.} 'Phe operations of our 
minds are denoUxl, in all languages, by active tran.sftire verbs, 
winch, irenn tbeir confitnicti<m in gmunuar, require not only a 
person or agents but likewise nn object of the operation I'fms 
tlie verb knWt denotes an operation of mind, hioin the gvncrH) 
structure of langu<'ge, thia verb requires a person ; I know, you 
know, or he knowa. But it requires no Ica^ a noun lu the nciu- 
sail VO case, denoting the thing known \ for, he that knowh must 
know soinetlnng \ and to know, without liaviug any ohp'cl of 
knowledge, is an absurdity tod giosa to admit of ronM)niiii;. 

XII. JUit timti of UHtrersei eo/tteni as ojitst pmttfph .— 
7. Wo ought likewise to uko for granUnl, ha fiisl jjinuijiles, 
things wherein we bndau unirersal agreement among tlu Ivnnivd 
and auksuned in the different nationa uiid ogc'* of the woild. A 
consent of ages and nati<Mis,* of the learned j^nd vulgar, ought at 
teuHt to have authority, unless we can show some prejudice, 
as uuiv(rs«il that consent is, which might ho I ho rause of it 

Tiutli j- one, hut orror U infinite. There ar‘ m.uiy (rnlliN so 
fjbvious to the human f.icullKs, that it inci> he exportod that 
nion sh(»uld iiuherNill^ agree ni tliem. And lliis is ai'tually . 
i^nind ft) he the eax' with regard to many tnitim, ti^aiiisf which 
^^l hud no dissent, unless perhaps tbit of a feiv sceptical philo'*^ 
so)>h('i>, who may justly he suspected, in sneh cases, to differ 
irom thu rest oi mankind, thiuugh pride, obstinacy, or some 
favourite passmn. [Where there is such unffiersat consent in 
tilings not ^cep nor intrica/e, but which lie, as it aere, on tlie 
surface, there is the greatest presumption tliat can be, that it is 
1 he natural result of the human facultic ^; anti it muxt have great 
authority with ever)’ sober mind that loves truth. Mnjor **min 
pars I'D terc deferri aolet quo a natuia deducttnr.—Cic. oe Off. i. 
41.] For the greater part usually pursue that couisw* to which 
ihi^y are led by nature.” 

aIIL The universality of ef>rtse«^ may fte sufficiently 

[Perlnm it may be tlioughr that it jjijp>ssibb' f > 
collect the opinions of all men u|Kjn any point whaUsotwee, anti 
tlierefore, that this maxim can be of no use. But there aie mjuy 


* ** NtD v^ro slisnuui ftt, sA ca dubitaiionfm &tt<>nn)L, 

bers JoeMAomtnsii vd edsm usa pcHto^, el his dr oihtn ;^inr re 

pUewt sxquirere.*' -Tic. de Of. i. 41. Nor indeed n ji hu i^n Oom vii» 

n M »jih a view lo the vketHm uf tlw<e films'* ih*t occ doubr, tv c.il 
tid of w»A of UaitiiQg oi even of prvti.ul exf>em Ji» ami tn uu,ueie 
wMht conclutioui eueti penone tonn respecting kind of citny 
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ca«e6 wherein it is otherwise.] Wi.o c^.n doubt, for instance, 
whether mankind have, in all a{<e3, beheved tlu- existence ol a 
material world, and that those things which thev sec and handle 
are real, and not mere illusions and apparitions ' W ho can doubt, 
whether mankind have universally believed, tiiat every thing 
that begins to exist, and every change that ha|.p-iis m nature, 
must have a cause if Who can doubt, wlu-ther nnmkiiid liave been 
universally persuaded that there Is a right and a wrong nr hunian 
conduct ? Some things which, in certain eireumstinccs, they 
ought to do, and other things which they ought not to do . Lihc 
univeisdity of these opinions, and of ninny sueh that inigl.t be 
named, is sufficiently evident (I) from the whole tenor ot men 9 
conduct, a« far as our acouaiutance reaches, and ivoni the records 
of liistory, in all ages and nations, tliat arc transmitted to u"^- 

lliere are other opinions that a))pear to be universal (s) trorn 
what is common in the structure of all languages, ancient and 
modern, polislicd anti borliarmw.] LMiiguago is ibe express image 
and picture of human thoughts; and troni the pirtnro, we ray 
often draw very certain conclusions with vcganl to the original. 
We find in idf Imiguagcs the same parts of speech, nouns sub¬ 
stantive and adjective, verbs active and pussivc, varied aecording 
to the tensea of past, present, and future; we tind adverbs, pre¬ 
positions, and ivmjunctioiw. There are {^•iicral rules of syntax 
cUtlQUon po all languages. This nuiformihj in the xlnw.ture of 
{a»(}Uafie, shmennofrlam <Ieffrfeo/un^<>r,nil;/ in thrmovolhns upon 
■ tshicAike iti-uclvre <\f Ifinguage is gronaJf’tL ... 

We find, in the structure of all languages, tlie disliiu tiOn ot 
acting and bciog acted upon, the distinction of action and aj'eiit, 
of Quality and subject, and many others of the Uhe kind; wliich 
^ws that tiiesc distinctions are founded in the universal sense 
.vf iff «T.Vm tL We shall liavc frequent occasion to argue from the 
sense of mauVmd expressed in the structure of language; and 
tberefiae it was proner licre to take notice of the force ol aigu- 

ments drawn from thia topic. , „ , , . , , 

8 i 1 need hardly say, that I shall also take for granted such 
faafcj aaare attested to the coBvictiiui of all aober and rta.soimble 
men. oitiier by our senses, by memory, or by human icstiuiony. 
iklthough some writers on this, subject have disputed the &\xtho- 
rifcy.of^seaaesj of memcary, and of every human faculty, yet 
Wfe tod that suiA pmoos in cwiduct. of life, m purKunig their 
ettii, o* in avoidiug dang^; yy the same regard to the auiho- 
of their aenses, and nilmt faculties, as the rest of uiankind. 
»v tWs’thev irive lu h^ raound to doubt of their candour in 

XTV;'StSiriiw 

been tliat 

whTn thwSrt fiwfe'^ dwcredit their senses, 
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they And themselves^ after all, und^r a necesaity of trusting to 
thenu] Mr. Hume has been so candid as to acknowledge thin; 
and it is no less true of those who have not shown the same 
candour, for I never heard^^hat any scepdc run his head against 
e post, or stepped into a'kennel, because he did not believe tns 
eyes.^ 

XV. Upon the whole, I acknowledge that we ov^ht to be 
cautioue^ we do not aivpt opiniom ae Jirtt pnnt%pU»^ whivk 
are not ei^Ud to thot character. tliere is sm*efy the least 
danger oiPmen being imposed upon in thb^ way, when such priru 
ciples openly lay cuiim to the character, md arc thereby fairly 
exposed to the examination of those who may dispute their 
authority. We do not pretend that those thiuga that are laid 
down as Hrst principles, may not be examtucu, aiui that we 
ought not to have our ears open to what may he pleaded against 
their being admitted as such* Let us deal with them as au 
upright ju^c does with a wilnes^who has a fair character. He 
pays a regard to the testimony of such a witness, while his cha¬ 
racter is uuimpeaclied. But if it can be shown that he is 
suborned, or that he is iniluenced by maHce or partial favour, 
his testimony loses all its credit, and U justly rejected. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Common ^ticlples, wliich are the foundation of all rasaoning, bow Dacn«d 
and described? 

Mathemsticsl diS'erent ftom physical wotim? 

The Uyiog down of lint prioetplea more eapecislly requisite in pneumatology ? 

Caution as to their reception ? 

First principlos taken for granted by Reid? 

(1.) Tjw existence of die operations of oor mind^, proved by confleioiisneM, 
mcniorvt and rs0scti«if—‘(2,1 Our irtcniityt—(S.) QuaHiiea and their vubicci. 
—(4.) ftufajsct as distinct ntno its o|>erauon?—(5.) Things concerhing wnirh 

all men aHte«y-^6.) This evideoee of our aciites, by memoiy or by IminAn 
lettimony? ^ 

Limit to the degree of respect due to anieeM] consent? 

From two circomstan^a the uni venality of opinion n>Hy Kafcly be interred? 

How ^ sceptics ramiat^emselTesf 


CHAPTBR III. 

i S 

OF UYFOrii^feSi 

* I 

L Etery Ijruicli of Immiui kn^fedge hatli its proper pinnei- 
ples, tu proper fo^ndution Rn<i nielbott of reasoning; and if we 
ende&VQiur ito buUd It Upop any oltwc, foundation, it will never 
firm aod etaWoi 'niui the historim huilda upoli testimony, 
and rawly indulgM coiy,ectxir«. Th*:antiqttarian mixes conjec- 

• Vide FHttijr Hi, efiap. Vllf.—Of Ae'nwory of P(Tci-»>tinn. 
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ture with tcstim<my; and the fonuer often niahes the lai^or 
ingredient* The ma^ematician paja not the least regard either 
to testimony or conjectvire, but doducca every thing, by demon- 
strative reasoning, fVom his definitions and axioms. Indeed, 
whatever is built upon conjecture, is improperly called 8den<^; 
for conjecture may oeget opinion, but can not pr<^uce knowledge. 
Natural philosophy must w built upon the phenomena of tne 
mateHal system, discovered hy observation smd experiment. 

11. When men first began to phUoai»}>lust, that is, to cany 
their Uioughts beyond the objects of scpscs und to inquire into 
tiiie causes of things, and the secret operations of nature, it was 
very natural for them to indulge conjecture ; uor was it to be 
expected that, in many ages, mey should discover the proper 
Wd scientific way of proceeding in philosoplncal disquisitions. 
Accordingly we find th^it the most ancient systems in every 
branch ot philosophy, were nothing but tho (oiqccturcs oi* men 
ftmous Ibr their wisdom, whose fame guve authority to their 
opinions.. Thus, in early ages, wise men conjectured that this 
0 anh it a vast plain, surrounded on all han^s by a boundleft 
oj^eair. That from this ocean the sun, moon, and ntars, emerge 
at their rising, and plunge into it again at their setting. / 

^ ITL With regard to wt mind, men in their rudo&t state are 
apt to conjecture, that the principle of lift' in a man is his 
breast bemuse die most obvious distinction betweeu a living 
and a dead man is, that the one breathes, and tlic other does not. 
To this it is owing, that, in ancient language?^, the word which 
dmmtes the soul, is that which properly dignifiGE^ bivath or air. 

IV. Aa men advance in knowled^, their first conjectures 
appear silly and childish, and give pmee to others, which tally 
Wtter irith later observarions and discoveries. Thus, one .'•ystem 
of philoaophy BQobeeds another, without any cinim to superior 
merit, but thiSy that it is a more ingenious system of conjec¬ 
tures, sold accoonta better for coinm<m appearances. 

V. To omit tnatiy enoieht systems of this kind, Dos Caites, 

about the middle of the lost canttur, dissatisfied with the materia 
frima^ the iubftantiat /oms, and tw occuU gualities of the Peri¬ 
patetics, conjectured boldly, that die heavenly bodies of our 
i^stem are carried round a vortex or whirlpool of subtile 
matter, just as straws and (d^ .st^ t&rried rouiul in a tub of 
water* He conjectured, that.tiite seated in a smaikgliKnd 

in the brain, called the pin^ tliere, os in her 

ch^ber of presrace, she iteeirttlatedlkicimse of every tiling that 
afiects the aense^ by means a fub)a& 4uid contabied in Hit 
nerves, called the animal anfi^ that dispatches 

animal spirits, as her W jptt the sev^ 

muscles of the body, as there is pcMMpC conjectures 

as these, Des Cartes could eMmi tat phenomenon 
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in nature, in such & plausible maiiner, as gave satibiaciion to 
a great part of the learned world for num* than half n conuiry. 

VI. Such comectures in philoaophieal mattci^ii have coiutiionlv 
got the name of hypoilMes or MeoriW, And the invention of a 
nypothc.sia, founded on some aliglit proltabititles, M'hicli accoimu 
for many appearances of nature, has been considcu'd an the 
highest attaimnent of a Philoaophen If tlie liypothms 

well together, ia erubeUishod by a Uvuly iutagiiuition, and 
to account forconuuon appearaucea; it is considered by inaiiv 
as liaving all the qualities that should recommend it to our belief; 
and ali that ought to be required in a philosqphicHJ ^yntmi. 

VII. Danger of rtceiring —[There in tvich j/rom*- 

neS^ in men of gfnkhit to invent hgpuihete^y nnd hi othern to 
acquieMCo in them as the utmost tvhicli the hinnan farultics can 
attain in philosophy, that it is of the last consequence to the 
progntss of real knowledge, that men should have u clear and dis-^ 
tinct understanding of the nature of hypotheses in philosophy, 
and of the regard that U due to them.] 

VIIL The prahability ie conshierabfy ngoinf^t t/ffl ti'nth of 
Hypotkeeee .—Although aome conjectures may have a consiclerHble 
degree of pi^obahility, yet it is evidently iu the nature of ci>n- 
jccturc to be uncertain. In every case,.the asscijt owglit to bo 
proportioned to the evidence; for to l>eUevc tinnly, wiiat has l)ut 
H small degree of probability, is a manifest abuse of our undcr- 
stuiidiiig. [Now, though wo nmy, in many co«cs, foiiu very 
bahle conjectures coucerniug the wi>rk« of men, every conj^vtnrn 
we can lorm with regard to the works of Oo4l, ba^* as little 
probahilitv as the conjectures <rf a child witli rcganl to the work« 
of a mainj 

IX. The of God exceeds that of the wisest num, iP^rc 

than that oi the wisest man exceeds the wisdom of a child. If 
a child were to conjecture how an army is to W lonncd in the 
day of battle; how a city U to he fortified, or a suite gov<*rurd: 
what chance has he t<i guess right ? As little chance ha** the w'isest 
man when he pretends to conjecture how* the planets move in 
their courses, how the sea ehi^ fiows; and how bur niiiids 
act upon our bodies, 

X. If a thousatvd of the greatest wits that ever the world pro¬ 

duced, were, without any previous knowledge in anatomy, to sIb’^ 
dowu aiid contrive how, and by what internal organs, the yarioiis 
functions human bo^ are carried on; hoW the blood 1*1 

made to circulate, the Umbs to move, they would not in ri 
tliousand years hit upon anything like the truth. 

XI. Of all the discoveries that have been made concerning 
the inward structuK of the human body, never one was inmle, by 
conjecture. Accurate obaervationa of anatomists liave br«)ughf 
to tight iojiumemble artifices of nature in the ctHitrivancc' uns 
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macl^ine of the human body, which we cannot hut admire aa 
excellently adapted to their several purpones. But the most 
ssigBciom plwsiologiat never dreamed of them till they were 
discovered. On the other hand, innumerable coujectures, fomied 
in difEercnt ages, with regard to the structure of the body, have 
been confuted by observation, and none ever cimfinned. 

XII. What we have aaid of the intemHl suurluro of the 
human body, may be said, with justice, of every other part of the 
works <rf God, wherein m\y real discoverj- has hn n made. Such 
discoveries have always been made by putimit (jhservation, by 
accurate experiments, or by conchisioits drawn by strict reason¬ 
ing from observations and experiments; and such dUcoverics 
have always tended to refute, hut not to conlirm, the theories 
and hvpoueseH which ingenious men bad invented. 

XlU. As this is a fact confimt^d by the history of pliiloso- 
phy in all |>ast ages, it otight to have taught iWen, long ago, to 
treat with just contempt hypotheses in every l>rA)ich oiphiloso* 
phy, amrto despair of ever advancing real knowledge in that 
way. The Indian philosopher, being at a \os^ to know how the 
earth was supportea,'invffited t1^ hypothesis of a huge elephant; 
and this elejmant he supposed to stand upon the bacK of a 
huge tortoise. Ibis hypotnesis, however ridiculous it appears to 
us, might seem very reasonable to other Indhms, who knew no 
more Uian the inventor of it; and the san.e will be the fate of 
nil hypotheses invented by men to account for the works of 
God: they may have a decent and plausible ajipearance to tliose 
who are nqC more knowing than the inventor; but, when men 
come to be more onligbtcnM, they will always appear Jidiculous 
and childish. 

XIV. This has been llie case with regard to hypotheses that 
have been revered by the ntost eiilightene<l p^ut of tiiankuid for 
hinidreds of ydars; and it will riways be the case to the end of 
the world. fFor, until the wisdom of men bear some proportion 
to the vri^om of God, tl^eir attempts to Rnd out the structure 
of bid workfl by the force ^of ther wit aud gciuus, will be vaiu.] 

XV. XHtparitj/ between natural md artificial worki.^ —Tho 

finest productions of human art lU'e bnmensely short of the 
meagp^t works of nature.* The t^imot make a fea¬ 

ther, blithe leaf of a tree. Human imatamhi'p will never bear 
kaimpaiison with divine. [C<mj^t|fRS hypotheses are the 
itmmtion and the wv^kman^m bear pro^- 

jAw to tb^' capsreity and akilT of ^e^inveutor; and there&re 
wril always be very unlike to the wo^ of God, which it is the 
busmesa a! phslo9omy to discover.] ^ ' 

^XVI. Tlie world has been so long befooled by hypotheses ia. 
all p^ts oS pMlosophv, that it i« of the Utmost conaeqtienca to 
every man, who would oeke any progrels in tool knoudedge, to 
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treat them with just contempt as the revcviea of vf«iii nnd fanciful 
men, whose pride makes them conceive themselves able to uiifohl 
the mysteries of nature by the force of their genius, A learned 
tiian> in an epistle to Dcs Cartes, has the following observation, 
which very much deserved the atteudon of that philosopher, and 
of all that come after him. When men, sitlio^ in their cliwet, 
and consulting only their books, attempt disquisitions into nature, 
they may indeed tell how they would have made the world, if 
( rod liud given them that in commission; that is, they may 
describe chimeras, which correspond with the imbecility of their 
own minds, no less than the admirable beauty of the universe 
corresponds with the infinite perfection of its Creator; but with¬ 
out an understanding truly divine, they can never form such nii 
idc;i to themselves as tlic l5eity hod in creating tluugs.'’ 

XV11. Let U8, therefore, lay down this as a fundametitil 
princijile in our inquiries into tlic structure of the luind, and its 
upcnitions, that no regard is due to the conjectures or hypotheses 
of philosophers, however ancient, however generally I'ccnvcd. 
Let us accustom ourselves to try every opinion hy the touch 
stone uf fact and experienre. W hat am fairly be deduced from 
facts duly observed, or sufficiently attested, is genuine and pure; 
it is the voice of God, and no Hction uf huimm iinagination. 

XVIII. True tent of hypoihtnx. —The first ruio of philoso- 
pliising laid down by the great Newton, is this: Cansns reruin 
naUiralium, non plures oainitti deberc, quam qus ct vera sin I, 
et earum phccnomenis explicandis sufliciaiit.” No more causes, 
nor any other causes of natural efTects ought to be admitted, 
but such as are both true, and are sufficient for explainiug their 
appearances.’’] This is a golden rule; it is the true and proper 
test, hy which what is sound and solid in philosophy may be 
distinguished from what is hollow and vdn. 

XI A. Its applicafion, —If a philosopher, therefore, pretend 
to show us the cause of any natural effect, whether relating to 
matter or W mind \ let us first consider icAs/Aer there be jiujflnent 
ex^idence that the cause he'assigns does really exist. If there be . 
not, reject it with disdain as a fiction which ought to have no 
place ill genuine philosophy. If the cause assigned really exist, 
consider in the next ptoee^ scheiher the effect it is brought to 
explain ne<iessarity mlotos fr^ it. Unless it liavc these two 

conditions, it is good for nothing.* 

XX. When Newton had shown the admirable effects of gra- 
vitatiem in our planetary system, he must have felt a sinuig 
desire to kno^its cahse. fte could have invente d a hypotiir'Kis 
for this purpose, as many had done before him. Out hia philo- 

• « Hypotlwscs. If *ay sw well n>sde, arc si hstt n) giyet help^ u> the 
memery, oud (2) often dlwct ue to new diseossnet. — lAetf, IwoK iv. 

obi^. xtt ^ 

D 
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sophj was of another comploxion. T^et us hear what he saya: 
•* ciwonem haruiYi CTavitatis proprietatum ex ph^nomenis non 
poiiu deducere> et TtypothcHi-s non finjro. Quicquid enim ex 
phecnoYnenU non deducitur, hyiiothcbis vcnat^da est. Et hypo¬ 
theses, seumetaphysicie, seuphysic®, w'u qufJitJtum occultanum, 
sen mechanic6e> in philosuphia experime-ntHh locum non habent. ’ 
X have not been able to dedui e from appeurauces the cause^of 
these properties of gravity, and 1 do not fii»nio li}T)othese8. Eor 
whatever is not dt^locwl irom appcaiMiK*os must be tenned 
hypothesis And hypothesi*^, wiietl^er ret'ardmp physics, 
pnysics, occult qusbties or mcciiaiiics, liave no pUi c in exptvi- 
mciital philfisophy/* 


QUESTIONS POH rXAM I NATION. 

General scutum against the sdeptton of hypothcMss ' 
Strong probsbihty agslott their truth e)n>ts d pton I 
Whatii the true c?iteri<m of bypoUiciteet 


CHAPTER IV. 

or AKAI^OCY 

1, Conr/wtOMf drawn fnm aualopy enlilhd to our oitent'iA .— 
It is natiiral to men to judve of tilings knuwi), by some 
fimilitude they observe, or wuik they oljsorvc, between them 
•fid things mote iamiliRr or bettor knouii. In iruny casef, wo 
have no wtt^ way of ju%ing. And where the things conijwred 
h»Ye really a great smiutude in tlioir nature, when there is 
reason to tUnk that they arc subject to the s^nie laws, there 
may be a considerable degree of probability in conclusionB drawn 
fftim analogy. 

IL Thus,WeTna^ observe a very great similitude {^between 
tliis earth wldeh we inhabit, and the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Vatus, and Mercnry. They all revolve round the sun, as 
the earth does, although at dUferent distances, and in different 
periods. Thw boirow all their Ugbt from the sun, as the earth 
does. Several of til^ are kaoro to revolve round their axis 
like the earth, and, ^ tiiat roeitns, must have a like surcession 
of day aud mght. Senna pf them have moons, that serve to 
give them light in the alneode of the sun, as our moon does to 
us. They are all, ip their htotioas, subiect to the same law of 
gravitation, us the earth ». SWu all this aimilitude, it is not 
unreasonable to think, that those planets may, like our omrdi, be 
the habitation of various orders of living creatures. There is 
some probability in this conolusioo from analogy. 

III. In medicine. Physicians must, for the most port, ho 
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<Jireeled in their prescriptions by analogy. The coiislitntiou of 
ono human bckly is so hke to that of another, that it is reasoji- 
ol>le to think, that what is the cause of health or sickness to one, 
may have the same efihet upon another. And this generally ia 
found true, though not without some exceptions. 

In politics, we reason, for the mon part, from analogy. The 
oonstitutionof human nature is so similar in ditferent societies or 
commonwealths, that the causes of peace and war, of tranquillity 
and sedition, of riches and poverty, of improvement and dege* 
iieracv, are much the same in all. 

I y. Hut th$y thould bt earefulh/ Analogical reason* 

iTip, therefore, is not, in all cases, to Iw rejected. It may a Herd 
a greater or a less degree of probability,'according as tlu* t1uij(^s 
compared are more or less similar in their nature. [But it 
ougikt to be observed, that, as tliis kind of reasoning can afford 
only probable evidence at beat; so unless great cautiiui be used, 
we are apt to be led into error by it. For mrn fialumHfj 
dUpoied to concawe a greater Hiailiiude in tAifigs tbnff there 
really is.] * 

To give an instance of this: ^SF Anatomists, in ancioiit 
scldojn dissected human bodies; but very oitoi the bodies oi‘ fhosr 
quadrupeds, wliose interna) structure was tliouglit lo approiich 
nearest to that of the human body. Modern anatoniiKts have 
fliscovLTcd many misUikes the aActents were led into, by Uicir 
conceiving a greater similitude between the structure of men and 
of some beasts tlian there is in reality. By this, ard mmiy other 
instances that might bo jriven, it appears, tliat conclusions built 
on analogy ataikd on a slippery fomidation; and lliat we ought 
never to rest upon evidence of this kind, when we can >iavc more 
direct evidence. 

I know no author who has made «n more just and a more 
lianpy use of this mode o( reasoning, tlmn Bishop Butler, in his 
** Analogy of'lleligion, N^tiral and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature.*** In that excellent work, iho author does 
not ground any of the truths of religion upon analogy, as their 
proper evidence^ He only makes use of analogy to answer 
objections against them; Wien obketions are inade against the 
truths of religion, wh^h may be made witli equal strength against 
what we know to be true in the course of nature, such objections 
can have no weight. > 

V. l/tee of {Analogical reajwjning, therefore, may 

be, of excellent use (1) in ttnswering objections against truthH 
which have evidence. It may Kkewise (ii) give a greater 


♦ Berkeley '‘ We ihouM proceed warfly « eoch thmge, for we wc ept 
to lay too great a itwee on and to tb« prejudioe uf truth, lmn*o«r iliet 

cageroesa of mind, whmby it it carried to extend Jt# kiw^wledge infe general 
theormns.*'— *Ptlnoiplea of Hticnafi Knowledge. Pari i t*ct. 106 . 

D5i 
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f the }?Tettter mf^pamy mere u oeweeu utv w.*^- 

nared: and tbereforc must be weakest of all when we compare 
body wifli-mind, because there are no two tilings in nature more 

ujlltke. . • f 1 

YL It ii, <t source of error wUh regard to the opera- 

Hons 0 /th$'min<I.~[T\itTe ia no aubj^t.in which men have 
always been lo prcaie to form their notions by aiwlc^ics of this 
kind, as in what relates to tlic mind.] We form an early 
acquaintance with material things by nieans ol our senses, and 
are bred up in a constant familiarity with them. 

ExanwUs of errors of this cUus.-AUncc wc are apt to mea- 
suw all things by them \ anti to awribe to thingH most remote 
fr«w nittter, the qnaiities that belong to material things. It 
is for this reason. Aat mankind have, in all a^es, been so prone 
to concave the mind Use^ to be some svhdlc hnd of matter: that 
thev have been <K8!>oaca to ascribe fmmup Jigurtf and human 



weerted, ®nd ate eap*-—-„ . 

distinct notion of them; tMs is so difficHll a work to men, whoie 
attention is OOMtantly aolicited by external objt-ctB, that tve give 
them name* froM ihmgt that are familiar, and which are con- 
caiverf to Aow totHf to them; and the notions we form 

tlwm &re no le« tinaloffical than Uie names we ^ve them. 
Almost all the wo^, l^^w^h we express the operations of the 
mind, are botrowed from mab^ial objects. To understand, U> 
«e«c««w, to imse^e, to ewrukohend, to deUherale, to infer, and 
many others, are words of ttiia kind 5 so that the very iaMuaBR 
of mankind, with regard to the operations of our mirids, is ana¬ 
logical. BecausA bodiea aro affected only by contact and pres¬ 
sure, v>e are apt *« OenOOSWi,'Ao^'seio# immediate object of 
thought, and affects the must ie m contact leith ^ and 
make s'mie imptesuon npOT It, - When we imr^ie anything, 
the very word leads us id tiuWt,. that tiiere must lie some imago 
%tlie mind, of the tiung^hcesAsdi it is evident, that 
notions are drawn from «?»ne shiafitade conceived between body 
‘ and mind, and betw^^^ ^tt^Nelties of body and the ppera- 

tions of mind. e' ’ ' . 

To mnstrate mwe-i^y that -reasoning from » 

supposed similitude of ptipd to hWji wliich / conceiveid ^ Ms 

sotfros of WwrllfWl Wgiwd to the irperations df o-at 
inind.s, I shall give an instance (rfliu . 

mr When a awn w urged .>j oo 9 »t»* 7 .,»n<)tiros, th^ on one 
hood iuciting him to db iMBb lMiong on the other to for¬ 
bear il; he^liberatos about^ *rtd at lart reiolvea'to do it, or 
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not to do it. Tlie contrary motives are lierc compjirrd to the 
wciglita in the opposite scales of a and there Is not 

pcriiHps any instance that cun bo named of a more striking ana* 
logy between body and mind. Hence tlie phrason of weinhwtj 
motivBif of deliberating upon ac^tions, are common to all Ian- 
giiagcs. 

VIf. From this analogy, some philosophers Hi aw very import* 
aut conclusions. They say, ihal» as the balance cannot incline 
to one side more than the other, when tlic opposite weights are 
o(]ual; so a man cannot possibly dctenninc hiinKclf^ if the motives 
on both luinds are equm: and, as the hedance nuist necessaiily 
turn to that side which has most weight; so the maj) must neces¬ 
sarily be determined to that baud where the motive is strong (*st. 
And on this foundation, sunie of the sclioolmen maintained, that, 
if a Imngry ass were pUce<l between two l^mdles of hay cijunDy 
ijiviting, tlie beast must stand still and sPu'Vc to dcatli. being 
unable to lum to cither, because Uwre are equal motives to both. 
This is an instance of that analogical reasoning which 1 (conceive 
(mght never, to be trusted: for, the analogy between a balance 
<mH a man delilieratii^, Uiough one of the $trongc*9t that can bo 
found between matter and mind, is U>o weak to support any 
argument. A piece of dead inactive matter, and an active into]* 
ligent being, arc things very unlike; and bccaiiso tlio one would 
remain at reat in a certain case, it does not follow that the otlier 
would be inactive in a case somewhat similar, 'flie urgument is 
no bed.ter than this, tlmt, because a dead animal moves only as it 
is jmslied, and, if pushed with equal force in contrary din ctious, 
must remain at rest, therefore the some thing must haplx^n tr) a 
living aminal; for surely the similitude betvvocii a dearlaniutal 
and a living, ib as great as that between a balance and a man. 

JlecapUulution^^Thc conclusion I would draw fVom all 
that has boon said on analogy, is, that, in our inquiricH orjiicvri*- 
iag the mind, and its operatioos, (1) we ought never to tru^t to 
loasonings, drawn frcmi some supposed sinxilitudc of bo^iy to 
^iniiid; and (li) that we ought to Ihj very nmcl) nyow ourgouni, 
that we be not imposed upon by those analogical tirnns ai}<! 
uhniBCs, by which me operations of the mind arc expressed iu all 
iangu/iges. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

or d«bcribs, analogy, and state in what case it ino^i ttnv 

How docs analogy so frequently lead to etroneous conclusions? 

What are iU two us^ and in whnt science is it to be mo^tcurefuliy avouk'rl ^ 
Pout remarkAble coron iuto which this mode of reasoning has drawn 
physical writers, p. 36. 
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CHAPTEB V. 


or THE FBOTEft HEAKS OF KKO^IKO TH15 oriHAflONS OP THF. MIKD. 

IVtte tource of q,U knotpledge of the tniTut and of th operstions^ 
—Siscs we ought to poy no reganl to liypothehi’j^j nnd to he 
ygety suBpiciouo of anfllogical rea30ou\g, it may be a^ked> from 
vhftt BOuxce mubt the knowledge ot Hie \n\ni ajid iu facultie# be 
dsnwn? 

I answe^i [the chief and proper 8ourc<* of thip braodi of know¬ 
ledge ie accurate rejleothn upou the operation b of our own luiude.} 
Of this aource we ahaU iucak moie ftillpi offer making aome 
reauudu upon two othm ^at may he subse rvient to it* [The 
^nt at them alteu^n tu the atrucrure oi tamruage. 

U» Twa auailiarp sources.—The language oi mankind is ex- 
preside cd thcdr thoughts, aud of tlie vhj'ious opvrafions of their 
nunds*] The various op<^rations of titc undersUuding, will, and 
pations, whiek are conyuon to mankind, have various forms of 
Mel^ cotrefpouding to thorn in all Lmguages, which are the 
not 0 them, and by which they are expressed: and a due 
mOttoii to the it^ns may, in many csacs, give considerable light 
to thing* sigu&ed by them* 

(^(We are in all languages inodes of speech, by which men 
signify theft judgment, to give their testimony; by which they 
atoept or refuse t by wl^ch they ask ioformation or advice^ by 
whtem the^ command, or threaten, or supplicate; by which they 
pli^t their faith in promisto and contracts. If such operatioin 
arete not common to mankind, we should not iiud m al| languages 
fprnu of speech by which they arc expressed. 

XU, 6^etorafi«wt/fa#voa iangvage .—[All languages, indeed, 
haa^e their imphncctions \ they can neeer bo adequate to a/i the 
effrietiet efkmnttn ihofigkt; and tharefoie things may he really 
dhfrinet In their nature, and capable of being distinguished by 
tlie hhmaa mind, wluch M*e sot distinguished in common Lm- 
giiaga*] I Wo can only txpM^ in the structure of languages, tho^ 
distmctlw which all m^ind in the cuinuioo business of life 
liavw oceasiem to make. 

IV. CohkSifeiicetf.--‘There may be peculiarities in a parti¬ 
cular tai^ntsge, of' thft dausea of Which we are ignmant, and 

thoz^re^ We catl draw no con elusion. [But what- 
d all languages, must have a common 

ba'bwing io iopfe eeWsicA notioa or lentipieut <f' the 

tar Wagava^aOM sxMU^las of this befbm, and shall here add 
anoAuir* 
nouns 


from w 
ever we* 
cause j 
htitttegi 
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ffava^aOM sxasupjas of this befbm, and shall here add 
AU tabtf^as hi^a a pl*ral numlm in many of their 
m whira we may infer, that men have notions, 
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not of indiTidual thin^ only» but of attributes, or things wbicli 
are common to many ludhtiAtials; for no individual can liavc a 
plural uamber* 

[Another (the second) source of information on this subject, 
is a due atteutfcgi to the course of human actions (opinions) 
and conduct. The actions of men arc elTects: their sentiments, 
their passions, and their affections, are the causes of those effects $ 
and we may, in many cases, form a judgment of tlie cause from 
the effect.*^ The behaviour of, parents towards their cluldren 
gives sufficient evidence even to thoee who never had children, 
that the 0^ parental affection is common to maukind. It is easy 
to 8oe, from the general conduct of meji, what, arc the natur^ 
objects of their esteem, their admiration, their love, their ap* 
probation, Uielr resentment, and of all their other original dis¬ 
positions. It is obvious, from tbc conduct of men in all ages, 
that man is by his nature a social anitn^; that he delights to 
associate with his species; to converse, and to exchange good 
offices with them. 

V. [Not only the actions, but even tlie opinions of men may 

sometimes give light Into the frame of the human mind, live 
opinions of men may be considcreil as the effi?cts of ( heir 
lectual powers, as ^eir actions are the effects of tlicir native 
principles.] Even the prejudices and errors of mankind, whoa 
they are' general, must have some cause no Ic^is general, tlu; 
discovery of which will throw some light upon tlie frame of 
the human understanding. « 

I conceive this* to be tile principal use of the histovv of phi¬ 
losophy. When we trace the history of the various philosophi¬ 
cal opinions that have sprung up among tlunlong nuj/ij^ wc arc 
led into a labyrinth of iancifut opinions, cuiitradictiODs, and 
absurdities, intermixed with some truths; yet we may hoiiir- 
timea hud a clue .to lead us through tlie nevoral windings of 
this labyrintli: we may find that point of view vrhjch prew.*nt©d 
things to the au^r <ff tl^e system, iu the light in which tliey 
appeared to him. This will often give a consistency to things 
seemingly contradictory, and some degree of probability to 
those that appeared most fimcifiii. 

VI. [The history of philosophy, considered as a map of the 
intellectu^ operations of men of genius, must always he enter- 
taininc, and may somerimes give us views of the human undtr- 
standingf whidi could not easily be had any other way.] 

VII- Main source qf <mr knowledge of the oper^tons of the 
return to what I mentioned as the main sotirco of 
information on this subject—[attentive refection iijwii t!i<‘ - 

rations of our own mind.] 

• Vide sect 1, snd IL p, 38. In the firat com wo judge of tljo thing ^i^iaficd 
from As sign; in the second, of the cause from the efTect. 
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All the notions we have of imad and of its operations, are, 

Mr. I/ocke, called ideas of r^^flecticn, A man may have as 
distinct notions of remembranre, of jnd^oent, of mvjH, of desire, 
as ha has of any object whatever* Such notions, as Mr. Locke 
justly observes, axe got by the power of reflection. But what 
la this power of Tcfleciiont It is, says the same author, “that 
power by which the mind turns its view inwaid, and observes 
lU own actions aiid operations/* lie observes elsewhere, “ That 
the understanding, like tJie eye, whilst it makes us see and 
perceive all other things, takeh no notice of iW'If; and that it 
requires art and|KLins to set it at a distance, and make it its 
own object/* Cfccro hath e:kpre8sed this sentiment most beau* 
tif^uily*® 

This power of the understanding to make iu own operations 
its object, to Mtend to them, and examine them on all sides, 
is the power of reflection, by which alone we con have any dis¬ 
tinct notion of the powers of our own or of other minds. 

[This rffiscHon ought to be diatioguislicd from cvn$ciou$- 
nssi, with wUch it is too often confounded, even by Mr. Locke.] 
AH men are conMioui of the operations* oi their own mincL, 
at all times, whtie they are awake ; but there'are few who re** 
fleet upon them W xnaKe them objects of thought. 

From infancy, till we edme to the years ol understanding, we 
are employed solefy about external obiects; and, althougn the 
lamd is conscious of its operations, it* does not attend to them; 
its attention turned solely to the external objects, about which 
those <qMuations axe Cn^lo'f'ed* Thus, when a man is angry, 
ha is conscious his passion; ,but liia altcntiuu is turned to 
tlta person who cifend^ him, and the circumstances of the 
ofienooy while the passion of ai^r is not in the least the object 
of his attention. 

Vm. Jtefisefim diUinei from e<ms<*i<^usne^s, —T conceive this 
Is to show the diiTerenoe between coTUiciousneis of tlie 

operstims of our minds, and reflection upon them; and to show 
that 


fiat we ‘wAj hate the former without my degree of the latter. 
[The dlSbrence between ronscicusnsss and r^fle^ion, is like to the 
aiffenmee between a superflcial view of an object which presents 
itself to the eye, while we arc engaged cdiout something dse, and 

lion we fii 


that attauUte CT:aimnatibn which we to an object when we 
aro whtflly enrph^ed ia stffv^lng iij ^Attentimi is (I) a volun* 
tartf act; it requim an active njgtwm to b^n and to contintie 
it; and it Uay be coatiMetf as Ipng* as we will; but consciotis- 
ness is and of no oontinuabce. <skfinginff with ersfp 

fftawhiA 

J A. MfieQtiem l<thr tiM the pther pMpsrt of the mhid, —The 
• “ At nt Qcakl^ its s&faoM ss nx/fi rideos alls esraSt.*’—Tuse. 1.26 
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power of reflection upon the operations of their own niimls diais 
not appear at all in children. - Men must be come to sonic Ti[)c- 
n«« of understanding before they are cajable'of it. [Of all tlic 
powers of the human mind, it seems to be the la-ti that unfolds 
itself] Most men seem incapable of acquiring it in any consider¬ 
able degree. Like all otir other powers, it is greatly inijivovcd 
by exercise; end, until a man has got the habit of atteiifling to 
tlie operations of his own mind, he can never have clciu and 
distinct n<«ion8 of them, nor form any steady judgment concfni- 
ing them.*^' His c^ijiinns must be borrowed from others, his 
iiotiuiu confused and indistinct, and he may easily he led to 
swallow very gross absurdities. To acijuirc tjiis liabit, is a woik 
of time and Labour, even in those wlio begin it early, and whose 
natural talents are tolerably fitted for it j l>ut the (lifficiilty will 
be daily diminishing, and the advantage of it is great. Tlioy will 
t]»ereby be enabled to think with precision and accnruey on every 
Kubiect, especially on those subjects that are mom abstract. They 
will be able to judge for tljoniselves in many important points, 
wherein others must blindly follow a leader. 

(JUKSTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Tl)c tme source of sU knQ«ks!^c of the mind and of its o]>cra]ioii« twofold ! 

A {mpcrfecthm of fiU koptisgest 

. Whut advoiitrtgti muUs from stndyiiig the history of philoflcjphy? 

Uedc'ciion different coasciuusness? 


CHAFPER Vr. 

OF TICE DIFPlCUl.tY OF JtrrENDINO TO TUR OFUCATIONS 0 \ Ot U 

OWM mVD^ 

1. The Oiffieulty of atlendina to oyr mcvUil oparatioux ougljt 
to bo well understood, and jiistly estimated by those wlu) would 
make arjy progress in tbia science; that they may neither, on the 
one hand, ^pect success wid^out pains and application of ihou^riit ^ 
nor, on the otlieti be discouraged, by couceiviug that the olis^tu- 
clos that lie in the vra.j are insuperable, and that th^^re is no cei*- 
Uixnty to be attained m it. 1 shall, tliereiorc, endeavour to pninl 
out tlic causes of this difficulty, ax\d the elFecU that have arisen 
from it, that we may be able to fonu a true judgment of both. 

[1. The numi^ and guiok succession of the operations of ihn 
mind make it d^eiUt to give due attention to then>r] It is well 
known, diat if a peat nnmher of objects l>c prc*sej\ted jji quick 
Ruccession, even to the ey!e» ^hey arc coidbunacd iu the iuoirj<uy 
and imi^inatloii. We retain a confused notion at* the whole, 
and a more confused one of the sev<*ral puri^, esj>ecmlh ii ih*’y 
are object*^to which we fiave never before given partieulnr alien- 
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tiou> Ko succeasion can be mote quick than that of thot^ht. 
Tto ntod w huOT nHic we are awake, continually from 

one -tiiought, and one .operation, to another. The wen© is c<m- 
•tantly shifting. .Epery will be seusible of this, who tries 
buti^ eaie miuute to keep the same thought in hia imamnation,* 
without addition ox TariaticKi. He will jSnd it impossible to keep 
the acene hie hnagination fixed. Other objects will intrude 
without being called, and aU he con do is to reject thwe intruders 
as uwoklj as possible, and xetum to bis principal object. 

In this exerciae, vt g« contrary to habiU which have been 
early acquire^ and confirmed by long unvaried practice.] From 
in^cy, we are accustomed to attend to objects of sense, and 
to them only ; end, wiuth aenaible objects have got such strong 
hoW of the attention by confinned habit, it is not easy to dis- 
poBseaa them. Wh«i we grow up, a variety of external objects 
•olicita our attention, excites our curiosity, engages our affections, 
or toudtea our pasaiota j and the constant round of emplo^ent, 
about external objeeta, draws off the mind from attending to 
itseH; so that nothing it more just than the observation of Mr. 
Locke before ptentiooed, That the understanding, like the eye, 
while it surveys ail the objects around it, commonly takes no 
notice of itself.” 

[8. The operaliont of tlie mind, from their very nature, lead the 
mind to give ite attention to eome other ol^erf. Our scuaatioiis, 
as wilt be shown afterwards, are natural signs, and turn our 
attention to the things signified by them; so much, that most of 
them, and those the most frequent and familiar, have no name in 
any language.] In perception, memory, judgment, im^ination, 
and reasoning, there m ui.ofaject distinct from the operation itself; 
and, while we are led by a strong impulse, to attend to the 
object, the operation escapes our notice. Our passions, affec¬ 
tions, and all our active powers, have, in like manner, tbeir 
objects which engrass our attention, and divert it from the passion 
itself. 

[4* To this we may add a Juat observation made by Mr. Hume, 
that, when the mind is agitated by any passion, as soon as wu 
turn our attention'from' the olij^ to the pasaion itself, the pae- 
lion sffbsides or vaniehet, and t^ means escapes our inquiry.] 
'IVs, indeed, is common to ab^' operation of the mind: 
when it is exerted, ire ate emiaclkfti‘bf it; but then we do not 
attm^ 'to the r^emtidh, buf ti> iti^'h|ject. - '^Hieh the mind is 
dntwtr off from the object to its owix operation, that 

opetafidn ceases, and eacapes ottt^^^ew; 

‘ 5. As it’is not' aUfflcimt to' dttcdvnry of mathematical 
that a man be able'to att^aAlfnMtbeniBtieal figures; as 
it 'ia necessary timi he aho^ ^ to distinguish 

^ Vide Lodu'e Eway, bwft £ xlv. lecL 13—U. 
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accurately things that differ^ and to discern clearly the various 
relations of die quantities he compares; an ability 'which, thougli 
much greater in those who liave the force of genius than in 
others, yet even in them requires exercise and habit to bri«t? 
it to maturity: [so, in or<lcr to dUcover the trvth in what relafee 
to the operationt of the mindf it ia not enough that, a man l>c 
able to ^ive attention to them; he must have the ability (1) to 
distmguish accurately their minute differences; (2) to resolve 
and amtlyse complex 0 ]>erattona into their simple iiigrcdirnU; 
(HWo unfold the anilnguity of words, which in this science is 
greater than in any other, and to ^ve them the same accuracy 
and precision that mothcmatical tenns have.] For, indeed, die 
same precision in the use of words; the same cool attention 
to the minute diirerences of things; die same talent for abstrai> 
tioii and analysing, whidr fits a man for the study of matlm- 
matics, is no less ncoesaury in diis. But fthere in thii geeat 
diflerence between the two sciences, tliat the objects of ms- 
thejTiutics being things extemai to the niiud, it is inueh mout 
easy to attend to thcni> and fix them steadily iu the imagitta* 
tion.]'* 

11. Pnetimntoloffy hitherto insu^cientltf euldratcd, —The diffi¬ 
culty attending our inquiries inU> die p<iwers of the luijid, serv'es 
to nccoimt for some events respecting this branch of jdiiloso- 
pby, which deserve to be Dumtioiied. 

while most branches of science have, either in anch^nt m 
in fnodjTn times, been highly cultivated, and brought to a con¬ 
siderable degree of perfection, thin rcniaius, to lliin Jay, in 
a vci'y low state, and as it were in its inlancy. 

IlL Criterion of the matrmti/ of a scAenc«.-~*Evciy scienie 
invented by men must have its begiuning and it# progress; 
and, from various causes, it may hapjicn, that ono stience 
shall be brought to a great degree of maturity, while anothi^r 
is yet in its infancy. [The maturity of a #c5enci- may be judged 
of by this; when it coutaius a system of principles, and con- 
clarions drawn from them, which are so firmly established, 
that, among thinking and intelligent men, there remains no 
doubt or dispute about them; so diat those who come after nmy 
raise the superstructure higher, but shall never be able to over- 
turn what ie akreadif built,, in order to begin on a new finuida- 
tion.l 

J V. Riie and ffoarete of mathifnatice. —Geometry seems to 
have been in its in^cy about the time of Tliales and Pytlui* 

• Thediffleuhici thsi pt««€nt ihuraselves in stundine to tho opcrtJoris of 
our mtinU arUs frofo—{!) The nomber snd rjuick aiicrctoion of tlic 
theraselfet. (2) Oor s^ag tenimry to lisbit ia lUt^pdlng lo tScni. (3) Tbt fr 
nutursl tssdenov. (4) The svanesctut .ohsracWr of the pM*ion». («>; Iru 
difflciiUy of distiDguiihing tccimlely things that diA«r hut little. 
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goras; because many of tlie clomrntary proposiiions, on which 
the whole science is huilt> arc ascribed to tiiotn ns the inventors. 
Eaclid^fi Elements^ which were written some Jigc a after Pytha¬ 
goras, exhibit a system of geometry w’hieli clciciycs the name 
of a science; and though great additions have been made by 
ApppUenius, Archimedes, Pappus, and otliei-h among die an¬ 
cients, and still greater by uic uiodcrur*; yef wJuit W'as iwd 
down in Elucid’s Elements wba never rt.ddo. It remains 
as the firm foundation of all future supt^rstructurcs in that 
science. 

Natural philosophy remained In its info at state near tw’o tliou- 
sand years after geometry had nttaineci to it« manly form: for 
natural.pliilosophy seems imt to have been built on a stable i’oun- 
dation, nor carried to any degree of nialurity, till the last century. 
The system of Dea Cartes, wbicJi was all b\ potiK sis, prevailed 
in the most enlightened part of Europe till rowards the end 
of last century. Sir Isaac Newton lias (he mcrii of giving the 
{ibrm of a science to thiii hranrh of nhit<}sop]/Y; nnd it need 
not appear surprising, if the plnlo:»pliy of tins human mind 
should bo a ciyitury or two later in being bronglit to maturity. 

. It has received great ucocssdoiis from the lHl>oiirs of soveral 
modem authors; and perhaps wants little more to entitle it 
to the name of a science, but to be ]Mirgcd of certain hypo¬ 
theses, which have impoiK'd on Mimi* of the most acute writers 
on this subject, tuid led tliexn into downright siieptlcism. 

V. j 1 falje Anohay irupeded the tlinit/ of pnenmotology,^ 
{What the ancients nave delivered to us concerning tlie mind, 
find its operations, is almost entirely drawiu not iVom accur^^tr 
r^ection, but from some conceived ifua/oy// belti cen body and 
mind*^ AJid although, tiie nuMlcm atiUvors J formerly minried 
have given more attention to the open^tions of their own mindH, 
and'by that means have made imporumt ^Kcovifrics; yet, by 
raUining some of the ancient analogical notions, ihetr disco¬ 
veries have been less useful tbim lliey might have been, and 
Imve led to scepticism* 

yi* Wtr It may happen in science, as in huildinf/f that an 
error iix the foundatiem wall weaken the whole; and fartlier 
the buUdiug is carried on, this weakness shall become the more 
apparent and the more threatening. Sotnetlring of this kind 
seems td liave happen^ in pur systems coucerniug the mind. 
ITie acce«rion Aey have received by modern discoveries, though 
vety imporfimt in itself, bos thrown darkness and obscurity 
upon the wholoi ud has led men r^er to scepticism than to 
knowlfdfpe. Tto must b^owinft<to some fundamental errors 
that uwo not been observed y ana wheii these are corrected, it 
is .to be beped^^ that the improv^meuts that have bi*en made will 
have theitdue « 
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The last effect I observe of the difficulty of au|uirica into 
the |)owera of the mind, is, that there is no part of 

human knowledge) in which ingenious autUiits Imvo been so 
apt to run into strange paradoxes, and even into gross absur¬ 
dities. 

VII. Some advantaoe ierited from Uie paradoxes of philosit- 
phcfs. —When we 6ua philosophers maintaining, that there i» 
no heat in the fire, nor colour in the ruinlKJW; when we find 
the gravest phi!osophci*s, from Des Cartes down to Bishop 
Ilurkcle^, mustering up ai^umonts to prove the existence of 
a material world, and unable to find ony that will hear cxAmina** 
tion: when we find Bisliop Berkeley and Mr. Iluinc, the acutost 
nietapliysicians of the age, maintaitdug, that there is iTo such 
thing os matter in the universe: that sun, moon, and sUrs, the 
earth which we inhabit, our own bodies, and those of our Iricads, 
are only ideas' in our minds, and have no existenux* but in 
tiumglit; when we find the last mouilaining, that there is lu i- 
tluT body nor n^ind; notliingin nature but ui^as and 
sioHS^ without any si^stnnce on which they are impressed: that 
there is no certainty, nor indeed prohabiUty, even in nuithcms* 
tical axioms: I say, when we consider suoli extrhvugances of 
many of the moat acute writers oii tiiis subject, wo may be a]>t 
to tlunk the whole to l)e only a drerun of fanciful men, who hiiv(‘ 
entiUiglcd themselves in cobw’ebs spun out of tlieir own brain. 
[But w’C'Vught to ronsidor, tliat the more closely :uk 1 iiigcni- 
onsly men reason from false principles, the mure absurdities tliey 
will be led into; and when ahsurdifi .s help to hrhy lo th/hl 
ihv /tike principles /nom wlmdi they are Jratin, they inn} be 
tJie more easily forgiven.] 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATTON. 

CauRei of the dliRcu]tic9 which in coiiftidrring tlii^ liporjIiu^K t>l* iU*’ 
uadmtaading? 

J J«w may we jud^ of the inaUirity af any seizure ? 

Another a<turtfc or mor amougst nneiVni ? 

Advaiitigcs attending tiie paradoxcH of die philuMiidu'rsT 


CHAPTEll Vll. 

WVniON OT TUB POWBiiS OP THE MINH. 

1. Understandinff and [The power.H of the mind arc 

80 many, so various, and so eunaecied and compticalvd in most 
of its operations, that there never has been any division uf th^jn 

n osed which is not liable to conshkTable objectimi^. VVe 
therefore take that general division which tJ;t; most 
domnton, into the powers of vnderslandittif and tluwc ot ww. j 
Under the will we comprehend our«cr/re powers, cimJ aJf tliut 
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lead to action, or influence tlie ndnd to act; as a]>petites, 
pa^ioria, affections. I'he utidcratandiiig couiprcJiendii onr eon- 
tefnplaiitQ powers; by wbicU we perceive objects; by which 
we conceive or reinenjber them; by wln'ch wi? analyse or com¬ 
pound them; and by which wc judge and reason concealing them. 

Li. The prevailing ditneion nol etricHij logivaL —Although 
thlageucitu clivisiou may be of use in order to oiir pioceeding 
more metliodically in our aubiect, yve ai*^ not to imderstaitd it 
aa if| in those operations which arc nscvibcxl to the understand¬ 
ing, there were no exertion of will or activity, or as il' the under¬ 
standing were not employ ed la the ope rut ions .^scribed to the 
will; for I conceive there is no ojK^ration tjf lliu understanding 
wherein the mind is not active in sonic degree. We have some 
command over our thoughts,* and can attuiul to this or to tliat, 
of many objects which present tlicniwlw s to our senses, to our 
momory, or to our imagination. Wo can siu^ cy aii object on this 
aide or that, superficiuiJy or accuratcl)', for a longer or a shorter 
time; So that [our amiemplaiive powem ar<' under tlie guidance? 
and dirocttoti of the active; and the fonucr ih:\or pursue tbeir 
object, without being led and directe<l. uigvd or restrained by 
the luttef:] and because the utiderstanding is always more or less 
directed by the will, uiankind have ascribed some degiee of 
activity to the mind in its intellectual openUiims, as well as in 
those which belong to the will, and liavc expresiycd them by 
active verbs, such as seeing, hearing, judging, veasoDing, and 
the .like. 

And us Uic mind exerts some degree of ac tivily even in the 
operations of understanding, so it is ceitahu that there can be no 
act of will which is not accompanied witli some act of imdei'stand- 
iiig. The will must have an object, and that object must be 
apprehended or conceived in the uiiderstaiuling. It is therefore 
to oe remembered, that [in most^ if not all operationg of tlie mind, 
both faevlties concur,• and wo range ihv opcratloTi under that 
faculty which hatli the largest shtfre in it.] 

111. indent division the optrationt of the infellect defective, 
—[The iniellectital powers are commonly divided into simple 
appreitension, judgment, and reasoning. As this division ha^ in 
its favour the authority of wtiqurtyy and of a general reception, 
it would be improper to set it' a^ide without giving any reason; 
I shall therefore explaui it bjiefly^ and give the reasons why I 
choose to foOow another. 

l\r> These three operaiione %ct nor. do they include 

QontoicHsnete, perception, >r(ay be observed, 

that, without apprehension of tht c^ecU, couceming which we 

* Thm are tvi^ tblngv {b sysry ihwi*s poWft in ihii cue, aecorOing to I«ocke, 
Itt. To inind and observe ^b«t the idsM isrt that tike Uteir turni in hii 
ua^riiUnding; or ehe, 2ndfy, To dirrol end eallln such as be hsdi 

a dodre or see of.*'-—£my, book iL ofanjk vivi «ect >5. 
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judge, there am be no judgmeiit; as little can there be mtsoniug 
wirnoul botli apprehensiou and judgment: (1)* thei;e three opera^ 
tio7iat thcTofbre, are not independent of each otlter.] The second 
iTicludes the lirst, and the third inclucu^ botlx the first /ind secoiui: 
but the first may be exercised without either of die other two. 
!(is on that account called Hmple apprehension ,• that is, apjjrctien- 
sion u^iaccompatiied with any ju(^nient about the objax^t appre« 
heiidcd, Th\s simple appre)icnsi(»i of an object is, iu couitiioii 
language, called hating a notion^ or hating a conception of llio 
object, und by late authors is called hating an idea of it. In >p;:!ak- 
ing, it is expressed by a won), or by a part of u pi'opoaition, with¬ 
out that coinpositiou and structure which makes a eomplele sen¬ 
tence; as a mauy a man of fortune. Sucb worrla, taken liy thcui- 
sedves, signify siinjilc apprehensions. They neithc.* affirm ni»r 
deny ; they imply no judgment or opinion of the ihing signified 
liy them, and there fore cannot be said to be either true oi false. 

The scx^oiid operation in ihia division is judgment; in which, 
Hcy the philosopiioni, there must b<.^ two objects of thought com- 
jmred; and some agicemeut or disitgreemeni, or, iu gt'nc)ai,>.oine 
relation discerned betwi«en them; in cmjb<if;uonci? i>f which, 
tliero is an opinion or belief of that relation which wc di^crni. 
'J'his operation is expre^d in apoech by a proponitiun, in which 
some relation botwventhe things compared is ajfvrmeil or denied: 
as wluni we say, All men are fAlible. 

Truth and falsehood arc miatitics which liclong to jmlginexit 
only; x»r to propositions by wmich judgment is expressed. Va'cv) 
judgment, every opinion, uiid every projKJsitiun, is ciUici ijuc or 
false. lJul words which neither allinu nor deny uiiytliiii^r, i'an 
luivc neither of those qualities; and the snniu may be Miid ol 
simple apprclicnBions, which are signified by such woids. 

The tlnrd operation is reasoning f in which, from fwu uv more 
judg 0 w»nts, wc draw a conclxLsiou. 

V. Origui qf this incoinpiete dhision .—[This division of our 
inteilcctiial powers con*csponds perfectly witli the ai'couut roie- 
inonly given by pbilosopherH, of the sircccssive sn.'jis l>) wluclr 
the Touid proceeds in the aeqaisitiun of iti< knowk^lgc :J whit I' 
are those three; firsts by the or by other mc^atis, it is 

funnshed witli various aiaiple apprehensions, notions, or id^ms. 
ITieso are tlie materials which ixature gives it to weak upon; 
and from the simple ideas it is fumbslied with by nature, it tonus 
varioxiA x>tliers more complex. Hetondh, by comparing its 
and by perceiving their agreeinentR ana disagivcnuMUi, if lonn^ 
its jxidgtneuta. And, lastlgp from two or mure judf;incuts, it 

deduces coucluaoas of rcaaonii^f. ^ * i * i • i 

Now, if all our knowlc<lge is got by a procouurc ol thu 
certainly the threefold disision of the [>owci‘s f*l ujtiirrNtamiii^g, 
into simple apprehension, judgnieul, and reasoning, is th<» nm^t 

• Vide sect. vi. & vii. p. 43, se^. 
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natiiml, md the most proper, dial can be devised. This theory 
and that division are so closely connected, that it is diflicult to 
judge which of them baa given rise to the other; and they must 
stand or fall t<^ether. But if all owr knowledge is not got by a 
proceiw of this kind; if there are other avenues of knowledge 
besides the comparing our ideas, and perc^civing tlicir agreements 
and digagreoments, it is probable that there may be operations 
of the \indorstanding which cannot l>c properly reduced under 
any of the three that have been explained. 

VL Conxeiauaness uoi compreh^ded in ihh U8 

cemridor some of the moj^t fafniliai* operations of our minds, and 
see to which of the tlirec they belong. 1 begin with (iJ) contcioux^ 
I know that I thinki and this of all knowledge is the most 


certiun. Is that opcratiim of my mind, wliich gives me this cer¬ 
tain knowledge, to be called ttmvU apfre.hi'iulonf No, surely, 
Simple apprehension neither affirms nor donios. It will not be 
said that it is hy reasoning, that ( know th ;t I think. It remains, 
tlierefore, that'it must be by judgment, thni in, according to the 
account given of judgment, by coinj*;iriug two ideas, and perceiv¬ 
ing the agreement between them. But what are the ideas com¬ 
pared ? They must be the idea of myself, and the idea of 
thought, for they are the terms of tbt; pniposition / ihihk* 
According to this account then, fii^t, 1 lutvc the kli-a of myself, 
and the i<lca of thought; then,.by comparing these two ideas, I 
perceive that I think. 

Let any moil who is capable of reflection judge for himself, 
whether it is by an operation of llits kind that he comes to ho 
convinced that he tlimks ? I'o me it appears evident, that the 
convictioB I have that I think, is not got in this way; and there- 
iVjve i conclude, either that ooMciotuuest in not judgment^ or 
that judgment is not rightly defined to be the perception of some 
agr(‘«rnient or disagreement between two ideoij. 

VII. iVor perceptimr^y^i^ p^rcepiiun of an object by my 
setises, U another operation of the underabmding. I would know 
whethoT it be simple apprehension, or judgment, or reasoning. 
It is not simple apprehensiOFii because 1 am pernm^ded of the exist¬ 
ence of the object as much as I he by demonsiradun. it 
is not jmlgmenty if by judgm^t^'be meant the comparing ideas, 
.and perceiving their agreement' or chsagreeinents. It is not 
reasoning, because those who cannot reason can perceive. 

VIII. Nor I ffrid the same difficulty in classing 

(4) resAory under aiw of the op^atitma mentioned. 

IX. IncompUie dtMeioRt impode progreis of meiftphytieal 
iaquiry^—thtre is not d more fruitful source of error in this 
branch of philosophy, than divisioas of things which are taken to 
be complete when they are uot rea^ eo. [To make a perfect 
division of any classof tniugs, a man dkghi to hano the whole under 
his inew at once. But the greatest capacity veiy often is not 
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sufficient for this. Somctliing Is left out wlii<h (lid not coinc 
under the philosopher’s view when lie made Uh dj\isioii: and 
lo suii this to tho ditision^ it must be made ndtat nature never 
made it.] Tliis haa been so common a fault of plulosopKors, that 
one who would avoid etror ought to lie sosplcioui* of dU-i^ions, 
though long received, and of great autliiiritv, espccinll) when they 
are grounded on a theory that may he cafled in question. In a 
subject hnperfectly known, we ought not to pretend to perfect 
divisions, but to leave room for such additions or alterations as a 
more perfect view of the subject may afterwards suggest. 

X, Firet dwUion of the powers of th^ 1 shall nut, 

therefore, attempt a coiuulote enumeration of tlie powers of the 
human uoderstatiding. t shall only mention tliose winch I pro¬ 
pone to explain, and they arc the toUowing . . 

Fir sty 1 nc powers we have by means of Nmr extemal seiises. 
Secondlyy Memory. 77nrd/y, Conception. Fourthlyy I’he powt^rs 
of rrsolving and anal^niug complex oluccts, and compounding 
those that are more suupic. Fifthlyy Judging. Sixthlyy Rgh- 
suning. Seoenthlyy Taste* Eighthlyy Moral Perception : and 
last of all, Conjadouancss. 

QT iRSri ON8 FOR EXAM IN A I'lON. 

The nilgtr dlvUign of the powers of the miad? 

It ig not itnctly logimiif 

Defect of the ino4t ancient dlviiioir of the intellectual po^rery ? * 

Why are dlvi^ionB profcnaing to be i>crfec( generally ? 

Facilities enumerated by R<nd? 


CHAPTER VIIL 

OP opfeiaaTioNs cip mimi. 

I. Second’*' dwision of the powers of ike mind,— Tiirttv in 
nnothcr division of the powers of the mind, which, tliou'^li it 
has been, ought not to [>o, overlooked by writi‘rs on ihis sub- 

because it has a real foundation in uiiture. [Souif opera¬ 
tions of our minds, from their very nature, arc socialy oUicrs arc 
solitarff,] 

II. All the operatioHs of the mind not to be ascriki'd to the 
undersiandiny or will solely ^—By the first, 1 \iiKii?i’>^fAnd [such 
operations as necessarily suppose twi intercourse with some atlu^r 
intelligent being.} A man may understand and will; lie may 
apprehend, and Judge, and rcas<>ii, though he should know t»l 
no intelligent being in the universe WHidw himself. But, when 
he asks information, or receives it; when ho bears tt'.«tiiiiony, 
or receives the tc^tmiony of another; when he asks a favour, 
or accepts ono; when he gives a command to hh icr\HixU or 
receives one fr<nn a superior | when ho pligJits hi« faith hi a 

• Vide sect. X. i hip. v«. 
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to reason; yet it neither judgment, nor rcaKmui|., nor simple 
apprehmaiun, nor i« it any cwnpo^itiou <'f these. TcbtiTnoiiy i 
noitber simple approhcinuon, ntu jiKlgnu nt, nor rca^niiig. Th< 
eame roar be sam of a promise. oi of a coiitiact. These acts o 
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oroniiao or contract; these are act*! of social intenourso between 
intelligent beings, and can have no place in soLtudo. [They 
Rupp6$e understanding and will; but ihetf »ttppose iom^thing 
ffiors, which is neither undciaUnding nov will; that is, soHei^ 
with xither hiUll^eiU bsmgi. They omy be called intellectual, 
because they can <Mily be in inteUectual beings: but they are 
neither simple apprehension, nor Judgment, nor rcaiwuing, nor 
are they any comVmatiou of those opon\tSon<.] 

To ask a question, is as simple an opcjntioii to jud^c or 
to reason; yet it is neither judgment, nor rcaMmui;., nor simple 

10 

may ne ^lU ot a pronuse. oi oi a conuaci. i nese arcs of 
mind Arc perfectly understood by evory jinn id common under¬ 
standing; but, wncn philosophcni attempt to bring them within 
polo tit their divisions, by analysing On uu they find inexpli¬ 
cable myatarica, and irrou eontraduti »in m them. One may see 
an iuatance of this, of many that mentioned, in Mr. 

Hume's ** Inquiry concerning tin* J^nucipU of Morals/’ sect. 3, 
port St note, near the end. 

in* The attempt to reduce eocfai to ^olitnrg operalion^f tx 
anahgous to n reJuclion erroneofn/g mode m 
attempts of ptiiloaophers tomhice the \\\ ipi rations under the 
*txmtnon philosophical di>isinus, roembU r) nnieh the attempts 
of some piiilosophcrs to reduce all our social to cerUiin 

modifications ot self-love* The Authui «( our being 
us to be social beings, aiul has, tor that end, given us social 
intellectual powers, as well as social oirmumR. Both are original 
I^rts of our coobtitutim, and the extitions of both do loss 
iMturel than the cxertieftt of those* poweis tlut arc solitary and 

•elfish*} ; 

, Ouraocia] intellectual operations, as wU as our social aiIl*ctions, 
vt very early in life, Wcmtu we arc capable of rcuaoning; yet 
suppose a convict^ of the esuRtc^nce of other inUdlig<nt 
^iwa. Wheu^a chUdaiks^a c^uestion of his uut&(», this act of his 
!iniDa supposes not Only a desire to know what lie a'^h* \ It sup¬ 
poses iikewaso^a conviejaM thet the nurse is an intLt1ig(*nt being, 
to whom he can commumcatphas thooghb^, and who c*ui conmm- 
m<>ate her thoughts to How he tnme by thib ronviction so 
sany, is a q^tion k£ «mi#bnportiLnce in t\\e knowledge of the 
humoA mind, and tberAfore^^l^ of the ocmsidumilou of plillu- 
eofiMh But they tteem to hive given no attention either to thin 
osm oMvictioR, or to those opomtions of miml whicl> tu]>pose it. 
Of tms we shall liave oecasion to treat afu>i'wurdj>. 

IV, iHnorp i/nieniioH qf [All languages ore 

* ted to pxftaimtkt aodai as well as the solitary operations of the 
!nd. It tatif indeed \mpAfmtdf tbat^to express thcfmaeri is the 
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^hnart/ and direct inUntien of langiiatje.'^ A man, wlio hod no 
intercourse with any other iutemf'ent heinjf, would never tiiijik 
of iniiguagc. He would be an mute as the benxis of Ute held ; 
even more ao, because they have some disgree of social inter¬ 
course with one another, and some of them with man. When 
kn^age is once learned, it maybe uaufui even in our solitarv 
meditationsand, by clothing our tlioughts with wonls, we may 
have a iirmerhold of them. But this was not its first intention; 
and the structure of every language shows that it is not intcndccl 
solely for this purpose. 

In every language, (a prayer or wish) a question, a command, u 
promise, which are social acta, can be expressed us easily and us 
properly as judgment, which is a solitary act* The expr(?s8u>Ti of 
the last has been honoured with a particular name; it is called a 
proposition t it has been an object of great attention to philoso¬ 
phers; it has been analysed into its very elements, of subject, 
predicate, and copula. All the various modifications of 
uiid of propositions which are compounded of them, liavc hrcri 
anxiously examined in many voluminous tracts. The expviission 
of a question, of a command, or of a promise, is as capable of 
being ttnal 3 r 8 ed as a proposition is; but wc do not find that this 
has been attempted; wo have not so much as given them a name 
different from operations which they express.* 

Why have specufetive nven laboured so anxiously to analyse 
our solitary operations, and given so little attention to the social? 
1 know no otW reason but this, that, in the divUious that have 
been made of the mi&d*s (^rations, the social liavc been omitted, 
and thereby thrown b^hiiki the curtain. 

V. toorde be$t aiiapteil to ike erpreseion of the eocM 

operaticne of the tnind. —In all Inuguag^, the second person of 
Perl/if tho pronoun of the second person, and the vocative crmo 
in nouns, are apprc^irtated to the expression of social operations 
of mind, and could never have h^ place in language but for thm 
purpose: nor is it a good argument against this observation, ttvjt, 
by a rhetorical figure, we sometimes address pei'HOtiK tJiat* uru 
absent, or even inammate beings, in the second person. For it 
ought to be remembered, that aU fif/wative %tays rf v^isig mrtU 
or phrases^ suppose d natural and Uferai vteani/ig of 

QUB8TIONS FOa EXAMINATION. 

Secooid dtfiAion of the oporadon* of the r^indt 

All the inteUsekat cMratidDs should uot be Ascribed to (lie anacniftnauig 

To what emt in ethics Is die reduction of soriaJ to sobUry operattons wmuurf 

Tlt« pHmary jqlentfro ^hinrataef 

WKa^ words aas hast edafteito sjcprcM those operatloni t 

• Th..uthor twcU in<w« eUw of '• Knunciations" in bin '• Anal)- 

sia of Arlilods'a ^>g)C, C sect. 4, sud cJisp. u. ufci. d. 

B f2 



ESSAY II. 

or THB TOWEKS WE HAVE OY MEANS OF OUK EXTERNAL 

SENSES* 

CHAPTER r. 

Of tHt OBLAN 4 O? hX WSR 

l« 2'he namet of f>wr are apfUeA to other 

Ov ftU tho upcratiooi of our iiiin<K the }}<^rcc|itioi\ of external 
objeote is tiu* mo^t familiar* The senses <*oiik^ to maturity even 
in infancy, when other powers have not spnmg up* Tliey 
ave common to ua with brat^ aniinaU, uud furnish u$ with the 
ohjecta about which our other powcin are ilic most frequently 
employed* fWo find it easy to attcml ro tbeir operations; and 
hocuuio thfg are /oihi/Mr, the nairua wluch properly belong to 
thi'iri are applied to other powers, wliich arc thought to resemble 
tliCTR; for tnese reasons they claim to ho first considored.] 

li* The peroepticn of external obiee*ts i9 one main link of tliut 
ifiystcrious chain, which coone<*tb Uie material world with tlie 
intellectual* Wc shall &id many things hi thia operation unac« 
countable; sufficient to coo^nce us> tlut wc know but little of 
Antr ouai b^vexie } and thiit a perfect compic L< nsion of our luentul 
powers^ and of tho manner of their operatioii, is b<*yond the reach 
ol' our understanding, ^ 

IIL Ju3i noiiom comcermng the extemni sennte ahtolutely 
necosxarjf .—In pereoptiaii there ore imprc&^ion^ upon the organs 
of Sense, the porves, and brain, which, hy x)\c Iaw9\>f our nature, 
ate followed hy certain oporati<m8 of ininiL These tw*o dungs 
ate apt to lie confounded} but caight mtx>t caicfully to be distin* 
^uiahc'd* Some phUosoplv 9 ^, widiout gfHHi rcu<«on, liore con¬ 
cluded, that tlio unprMions made on tlic body nre the pi'opct 
cfllcicia cause of |>crccpdo£u Others, with su little reason, have 
concluded, that impremoiis ijte miMle on the mind similar to 
those made oti the Iwdy* tlisee mistakes many othois have 

arisen, 'fhe wtoi^ noliow tnen baVe mhly taken up with 
regard to ihr seaier, have ladto wxpjtt wtions with regard to other 
powers which are couccivod to rMEStoW them* Mwy hmortant 
powers of mind have, eefOidMify *<4 Ute, been calf^ y^nal 

^ Pflmptigli," and ^Ssnaatlos ffi# fbnaer is tnatsd of in Busy II, 
shap. v., the Utter in chap, xvL 
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from a supposed resemblatwe to the external; such the 
sense of beauty,,sense of harmony, the moral sense. [And 
it is to be apprehended, that errors, with regard to tlie external, 
Imve, from analc^y, led to similar enors witli re^ani to t]ie 
internal; it w tbert‘fore of some consequence, even with regnnl 
to oiher branches of our eulyeot, to havo just notions concerning 
tlie external senses. } 

TV. T/irea la we <jf nature relatire to percept ton r "In order 
to this, we shall with some ohscrvatiotiH on tlic oi'gans uf 

sense, and on the impressions which iu perception are niadi* upon 
them, and upon the nerves and brah. 

First —[We perceive no external object, hul hv incinis 

of certain bodily organs which.God has gi\eu us for that pur¬ 
pose.] The Supreme Being who mode us, and placed Uh in this 
worlcC hath given us such powers of mind as he miw to be suited 
to our state and rank in his ci'cation. He has given us the power 
of perceiving many objects around us,—the sun,moon,and stars, 
th|^carlli and »ca, and a varic^ of animak, vcgcUibWs, and inaui- 
inatc bodies. But our power of perceiving tlu’se objects is 
Iriuited in various ways, and particularly in this; tluit without 
the organs of the sevem senses, we nerccuve no external object. 
We cannot see without eyes, uor near without ears: it is not 
only necessary tlmt we should have orgaos, but tiinl tiuy 
shonlcl be in a sound and natural state. There Hr<' many disor¬ 
ders of tiu3 eye that cause total blindncHS; uthiU's tliat iinp^ur the 
powei's of visiom without destroying it altc^ethcr; and the ^anK' 
niuy be 6ai<l of the organs of all the otlier senses. 

V. Peculiar nature of the eridenve on wbic/f ihcee lutes nf 

nature rcs^.—All this is so well known from oxjH'vii'ncc, tliat ii 
needs no proof; but it ought to be obscneci, iliat wc know It 
from experience [We can give no rca-Non lor it, but that 

such is the will of our Maker. No man can show it U> bo bn- 
pos&ible to tlie Supreme Being to have gi\eii iis the power of 
perceiving external objects without such organs. We ha^i tcu- 
non to believe, that when we put off these* bodies, and all tlu* 
organs belongiug to them, our perceptive powers fcball rathe) he 
improved than destroyed or impaired. We have reason to believe 
that the Supreme Being perceives every thing in a much 
perfect manner tixan we ao, without hodily or;»an^.] Wc iiase 
reason to believe there are other created beings endowed 
with powers perception moro pc>'fcct and more extensive than 
OUTS, without any sq^ oiguis as we hud necessary. 

VI. Ttoo cuHlionetc be obeen>ed in our oonch/sumc cancermv(j 
the organe of ptreeption.^^First* [We ought not, ihcrefons to 
conclude, that 'fuca bodily organs are, in then oun naiun, 

• Th# wcoBd Uw win be found in chap. in. wet \ ; tht- 3id In ii. cl ihe 
same chapter. 
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nectM$ar^ to perceptioB; but vatber, that 69 the toill of God, our 
powar (rf pcrcotving external objects is limited and circumscaibed 
by our orgms of seiM 1 so that we perceive objects in a certain 
maimer^ .#nd in certain circuJ&sUuiecsi end in no other.] 

■T IF A man was shat up in a dark room, so that he could 
we nothing but through «e small hole in the shutter of a win¬ 
dow, would he conclude, that the hole was the cause of his see¬ 
ing, and that it is ii^osflible to see any other way ? Perhaps, if 
MJmd never in his life seen but in this way, he might be apt to 
think so \ but the conclusion is rash and groundless. He sees, 
boeause God lias given him the power of seeing; and he sees 
nply through this small hole, because his power of seeing is cir- 
curaacrihoa by impediments on ali other hands. 

.-^Another nw^^sary caution in this matter is, that 
we ought wl to cof^ound the organs of perception with the being 
y sfoswp* Pmeption nfust be the act of some being that 
peYcewes. The eye is not tiiat which sees; it U only the 6ivan 
by which we see. The ear is not that which hears; but the 
oigan by which we hear; and so of the rest.] 

•r A BiiQ ciUTnot see the satellites of Jupiter but by a tele- 
«opeY Does'ho conclude from this, tliat it is tJie telescope that 
thooe stmt By no means; such a conclusion would be 
awurdi It is no less absurd to conclude that it Is the ejt that 

ear that heaia* The telescope is an artificial oi^^an 
Sr ^ ^ but it secs not. The eye is a natural organ of sight, 
hf ^ymA we set; bat the natuml organ sees as little as the 

IHr is a tnachmo most admirably contrived for re- 

friictuiff tbs raps of and forming a distinct picture of objects 

tbs Iwteer but it sees neiUier the object nor the picture. 
It eaa form Ae picture aftw it is taken out of the head; hut no 
yitton sosuss# £vsii when it is in its proper place, and perfectly 
smmd, it h wen known, that an obstruction in optic nerve 
tak» a#ay virion, fbougb the eye has performed all that belongs 

i ff eonfomding the organn of perception with 

Mtf potrlgt more wera neces^a^ to 

te 4n #0 evidetU,. we BMht observe, that if the fecul^ 

S^ESi^ were in fhs eye, that heariSig in the ear, and so of 

necesiaiy COTsequence of thfe . would be. 
rhich I cul 
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«Ay, that ojio yieco of matter seeing, another hearing, mol a ihml 
feeling, may luatc one auil thc same percipieiu hi ing. 

These wentiments are not nw ; they ha^c occun*c<l to think¬ 
ing men from early agea* Ck‘erc>, in hin Tusculau Wneslions/* 
lib. i. sect. iiO, haa cxprcs^l them vciy tUstinetly. 'Those \v]io 
eliousc may consult the paasage.* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Whence does U ariso that the namce of ouv {forcritOoiu are to t llior 

upeiations/ ( 

Tlin^e lawe of nature relative to t}trecptiAn? 
evidence whence derived! 

Two cnutmiu tn he observed aa to the concluMon^ ili it may hi' (Kdurid 
them? 

Tiic urgQUs tlieniaelret act the ycKlpivat brini* f 


CHAi>TEa a. 


nr jm; iMi*RLafi(oi>H ok Tua ou<>VN^ KtAvr^. akd thMV 

I. Tt^^o monies of prodynng a/i impre^aon on Me *1 

M'cond law \ of out noturc regordh;/ pt*rccj)iion i?, tluit wc pt-r- 
vriw no object, unless sunne impreuioH is inacU' n]ioij (he <agan 
oi' Kcnao, cither (1) by tlu* immediate applicuHun <>( the 
or (2) by bomc memum which piisses hetwcf*ii thc objed and th<* 
organ.] 

[In two of our aensc-s, to wit, loucJ* and ffnlt', IhcT Jmist he 
an hrtmi'Jiate app/icaticn of the ohje**^ /o Me oryuv. In tlic otiu r 
three, the object is perceived at a distance; but .dill by me-ois 
of u nicrlium, by which some iinjnossion k nta'le u^/oa tin* 
organ.] 

MaJ** The cfBuTia of bodies drawn into (lie i)ON(nii> rtilli the 
breath are the xnediuiu of stneli; the undulations of On air .oc 
the ineditim of hearing; and the rays of light pcvhi;* iVoiu 
vihiidc objects to the eye arc thc inrchnm of Mghl. We m’c i\u 
object unless rays of l^ht come.from it (o tlie eye. V\^(‘ luar 
not the sound of any body, unlc^> (he vibralioub of ^on(C clastic 
medium, occosionca by the tremuloii* motion of (he soimding 
body, reach our car. We perceive ik» «niell, unices (he < ffluvia 
of die smelling body cnlei into tbo nostrils. We ]»eict'iv'i* no 
taste, unless the sapid body be applied to tlie tongue, oj* 
part of the organ of taste. Nor tio wc fa neive any tangible 

• “Ut heWo Ifttolligi poJtoit, aoimnm H iidcrc rt audiro non ean 
quasi frnesim tint aiiimi."—” Heiics h mAV mdly bv uudeniwHi, ‘»ur it 
U ths muid that both «ei and hears, and not tho^e facultjv» whuli aru as it 
wore its window." 
t Vide p. 69 and 66. 
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quality of a body* unless It touch the lyuids, or some part of our 
bodv. 

'Xhese aie facta hoowci from experience to hold universally 
and* invariably* l>otU in men and brutes, By tins law of our 
Jxaturo, OUT ]>ow6ra of pcTCciving exUTOal oixjccU art' faitlier 
limited and circumscribed* Nor can wc give any other reason 
for this, than tliat it is the*wiU of our Maker, ^^ho knows best 
what powers, and what degrees of tlxem, are suit^'d to our state, 
W© were one© in a state, I mean in the womb, wherein our 
powers of perception were more limited tlian in (he present, 
and, in a future state, they may be more enlargt'd. 

II* Third /aw oj mr nature regarding penepitun. —[It >s like¬ 
wise a law of our nature,* that, in order to our ]/ericiving ixbjcct'^, 
the mprssrioas made upon the oi^ans of nutef be coinmxini- 
cated to the neneee^ and by them to the br.un* This is perfectly 
known to tliose who know any thiug of iiiutoiny.} 

The norvea are fine cords, which froui llu* brain, or from 
the spiiuil marrow, which is a prouueti<in o1 (hr brain, to all 
parts of (he body, dividing into smaller bnuichc'^ u& they pro- 
coed, until at lust they escape our cye-righi: fuid it is found by 

a oiienoe, that all the voluntary and inxolunlary motioob of the 
y are performed by their means. WIk’ii tlie nerves that seive 
uny Umb, are cut, or tied bard, wc have then no more powder to 
move that limb tlion if it waa no part of the body. 

As there arc nerve® tluit serve the muscular motions, so there 
are others that serve (lie «*vcr«l senses; and as wiilwrut the for¬ 
mer wc cannot move a limb, ao without tlu* litic r wc can have 
no peiToption. 

This train of machinery the wisdom of (lod has made neces¬ 
sary to our peradvinp objc'cts. Various jwrtsol the body concur 
to it, and each has its own function. Fuht, The object either 
immediaUdy. or by some medium, nnint niakt' on impression on 
the orguiu The oignii wvos only as a niidunn, by wliicli an 
impression is made on the nerve; and tin* ni;rve serves as a 
medium to make an iiupresaion upon the brain. Here the mate¬ 
rial part ends; at least we caii trace it uo further; the*rest ia all 
iiitoIlei'Cual. 

III. Our nervee a medium of pereepiion ,—[The proof of these 
impressions upon the nems and mun in perception is this, 
that, from'many ohsttfyaripna and ©xperimenN, It is found, 
that when the organ of any; sqm© m J^erfectly &ound, and has the 
impression made upon it by ^ ever sq strongly; yet, if 
the nerve wliich serves that ox^An be out or'ticd hard, there is no 
pcrc^tion: and it is well kiiawa^ that diaordeis in the brain 
deprive lu of the power of perce{jtion, when both the organ and 
its nerve are sound.] f • 

* y\4e pp. 59 and 55. 
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IV. The chanffeg caused in perception are denwinnaietl “tw- 
pressicns." — Tharc is therefore suffidont rcaM>u to coiuludr, 
that, in perception, (I) the object prixluccs wuoo chaom* in tlir 
organ, (^) that the organ produces some change upon the norvi*; 
and {S) that the nerve produces some ciunge in tlie brain. AikI 
wo give the name of an impression to tlioke changes, hciMusc we 
have not a name more proper to express, iuape)ic*rul inannei, 
uiij change produced i,ne. body, by an external coujsc, without 
specifying the nature of that change. Whether it be pres&urc, 
or attraction, or repulsion, or viliration, or soniithinit nuVjiowii, 
for which we have no name, still it nioy be called <m iininesbion. 
13ut, witli rcije'ird to the particular hiiul of lliis diango or impres¬ 
sion, philosophers have never liccn able to ili'^cnvci* any thing 
ut all. 

Jlut, whatcNcr b< the nature of those impressions upon the 
organs, niws, and brain, we jH'rccive nothing without thenu. 
K'cperieiic^' infornH that il is ao; but we cmnuit give a n'lisou 
why it is so. In the constitution of man, pciccprum, by lixed 
lows of nature, U conmn^ted with lliose iinpressions; but we can 
discover no ncrcbsuiy connexion. The Supreme Heiug has seen 
til to limit OUT power of pcrcoplicuj w Uiat we poncive not 
witliout such unpn*8siotis; ami tnis is all we know of the nut lev. 

V. £xact correspondence f)^iv)een mpressionfs and the ohJcHs 

that produce them necessary to verijy the eridcnce (d our setnes^ 
— [This, liowever, wc have reason to conclude in goiietal, that rin 
tlic impressions on the organs, and brain, coiTi*spoi)d 

exactly to tlic iiatiuc mid conditions of the objects b> which they 
are made ; ao our perceptions and hensations correspond to those 
impressions, and vary in kind^ and in deyree^ as the) \ary. With- 
i»ut this exact com*apoodimce, the inforinalion wv receive b) oui* 
senses would not only be imperfect, aa it undoubtodl) is. but 
would be fclldclous, which wo have no reason to think it is.] 


QUESflONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

frttpiwioDi on our organs twofold \ j 

WKitf coireapoiwleiKJte necoasory to the rori^catlon of Uit? eviaenci* of out 
flenses T 


CnAFfF^R III. 

HreOTHfiSRS CONfKaMXO THl NrEVVS AND im<fS, 

I. Wb art informed by anatomists, that although tlic two eenf*^ 
which inclose a nerve,^aitd which it deiivts from the coals 1 t • 
brain, are tough and elastic i yet the nerve iMf hah a 
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»uuall degree of conmstoTicc, being ahniKt like nuirroWr It liaa, 
howcTor, a fibrous texture, mid may be divideil and Kubdivided, 
till its fibres escape our senses. And as we ktjow so very little 
about the texture of the nerves, there is great room left for 
those who choose, to indulge thoinsclvcs in conjecture, 

Tlie ancients conjectured tliat the uctvouH fibres are fine 
tubtt, filled with a very subtile ‘spirit or vapour, which tlicy 
called animal spirits f that iho bruin is a ghmd, by which the 
animal spirits are secreted frotii the finer part of the blood, and 
their continual waste repaired 5 and tliat it is hy tliese animal 
spirits that die uen'ea perform their lunt lions. J)cs Cartes lias 
siiowu how, by these auimal spirits going niul i ctuniii^ hi the 
nervesy muscular motiou^ perception, lucuioiy, and iinugmatioii, 
are effected. All this he has described as distinctly as if lie luid 
been an eye^witnc&s of all those operations. Hut it happe^ns, 
thftt the tubular structure of the nerves was ncv<‘r perc(.'ivcd by 
the humaU nor shown by tlie nicest injuttions; and all that 
liai been said about unim^il spirits through more tbiui fifteen 
centuries U mere comecturc. 

II. Dr. BriggSj wno was Sir Isaac Mewtoids innstcr in ana* 
tomy, wu the fiesta as far as 1 kn<m‘, who ad>ancc<l a new sya* 
tern concerning the nerves. Ho concciv(*<l tluiu to be solid 
filaniciita, of prod^oos tenuity; and this opinion, as it accords 
b<5ttei'with 0DscrvatiQn> seems to have liccn more generally re¬ 
ceived since his time. As to the nuiunei of jM^rforming their 
office, Dr. Brigg* thought, that, like niui«icjil cords, they have 
vibrations di Saving according to their length and kmsion, lliey 
seem, however, very unfit for this purpos<% on account of theix 
want of‘tenacity, their moisture, and being through their whole 
length in contact with moist 8u^taucc»^ so that, uJthough Dj*. 
Briggs wrote a book upon this system, called ** Nova V isionis 
'fh<?oria,'’ it aecius not to have been much followed 

Sir Isaac Newton, hi all hia philos<ipbical writings, took great 
care to distingubh hia doctrines, which he intoiulcd to prove by 
just induction, from faia conjectures, which were to stand or fall, 
according as future expcrinieuts itnd ohsenations should esta¬ 
blish or refute them. His-co^cturea he has put in the form of 
queries, tliat they might not M-r^rived as truths, but be in¬ 
quired into, and determined, according to the evidence to be 
lomid for or agmnst Uvein.* Those who mistake his queries for 
a part of his doctrine do him gfeat mjusdoc, and degrade him 
to the riuvk of the common acid of ^losophew, who have in 
all ages adulterated philosophy# by ^mixing conjecture with 
truth, and their own fancies withOif oroeles ofmaturo. Among 
other quemsi this truly great phildec^Iter proposed this, Whe¬ 
ther there may apt be au ek^ic or sthcr, xnunenBuly 
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more mre tlisn air, whiclt pervades all bodies, and which is tlic 
cause of gravitation ; of the refraction and reflection o}’ the rays 
of light; of the transmiesion of heat, through spac^i's void of 
air( and of man^ other phenomena? In tJie 2Srd query sub¬ 
joined to his Optica, he puts this question, with regard to tlic 
impressions made on the nerves and brain in perception, Whe¬ 
ther vision is effected chiefly by the vibrations of Uiis mediuni, 
excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and pro¬ 
pagated along the solids pellucid, and uniform capillaiiicnts oi' 
the optic nerve ? And whether hearing is etiectcd by tim vibra¬ 
tions of this or some other medium, excited by the tremor of 
the air in the auditoiy nerves, and propagated along the solid, 
pellucid, and unitbrm capillainents of uvosc ncrv'cs?*' And so 
with re^rd to tho other senses* 

ITL what Newton only proposed as a matter to he ijK^uirt’d 
into, Dr. Hartley conceived to have such evidence, that, in hia 
** Observations on Mon/' ho has deduced, in a mathematical form, 
a very ample system concerning the faculties of the mind, IVoni 
the doctrine of vibratioT)B, joii^ with that of association. 

His notion of the vibrations, excited in the nerves, is ex¬ 
pressed in propositions 4 and 5, of the first part of his ObsenM- 
tions on Man. ** Propositioii 4, External objects impressed on 
the senses, occasion first in tho nerves on which they arc im¬ 
pressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of tlie small, and, 
one may say, mfinUesim<d lueduUary pnrtichw. Prop. 5. The 
vibrations mentioned in the last proposition arc excited, propa- 
g^ted, and kept up, partly by the irther. that is, by a vary sub¬ 
tile elastic fluid; partly by the uniformity, continuity, sofnicw, 
and active powers df tlie medullary substance of the brain, spinal 
marrow, and nerves.** 

The modesty and diffidence with which Dr. Hartley offers his 
system to the world, by desiring his reader to expe^ct nothing 
but hints and conjectures in difficult and obscure matters, and a 
sliort detail of principal reasons and evidences in those that 
are clear; by acknowledging, that he shall not be able to oxr- 
cute, with any accuracy, the proper method of philosopliising, 
recommended and followed by Sir Isaac*Newton; and that he 
will attempt a sketch m\j £or tlw benefit of future inquirci^/’ 
seem to ibrUd any critieism upon-it. One cannot, without re¬ 
luctance, eriticiiie what is proposed in suo^ manner, and with 
so good intentiim; yet, as the troiency pf *ia system of vibra¬ 
tions is to nta W idl tiie operations of the mind mere mechani«ni, 
dependent on* la^ oi mMter and motion; and as it has ton 
held for^ hy ifii votaries, ni in a manner detnomfraled, I shall 
make some remarits on ^at part of the system whi< h relucs to 
the impresrions as^e <m Ae nervee and brain in perception. 

It may Ije observed in generaJ, that Dr. Hartley s woj k con- 
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of a chain of pn.po.Ito, 

strong, others very weak. The stTen{,th ot ^ 
mio^ by that of the weokc-»t links; lor il ^'“=7 " , /j. 

Xle fSa to pieces, and U.e weight, supported hy it, faUs to 

‘^XSliosophy baa been in ah ages 
theses; that'is, by systems built paitlv mi 

to^rexpressing liis approbation of tl.e proper "'.Jt ^ 

So he does » . rule of false in arith- 

fol-dm aseortaimnent of truth, uic n n oi 

wiRiSe and from the art of dcciphemip; and jn other places. 

Nations and vibratiuncles, whether oi an elastic 

fflther or of the infinitesimal paiticles of the brain and nerves, 
to to be »uch things for what _we know;,and men mjy 
SnSv inquire whether they can hud any evidence of their 
existenee^-Wt while we have no proof of tkmr eMstcuce, to 

MwW^m to the loiurion of ^henoiueiui, and to build a system 

them, is, what I cpncoive, we call, building a castle m 

%?Wh«i men pretend to account for any of the op<^™tio^ 
t c,»id>A cAiiBe& aMifittfid by thcin ouglit, as Sir li^oac 
Newton 4«s taught«, two conations, otherwise they 

rekiS 

JSt iS. . Sesondlyt ,trb^'«»sbt to be sufficient to produce 

<rf vibtatory motions in the meduU^ 
As w wie _ A tu-ain. thc evidence produced ib 

aubatai^ nWr irnl • *b^* sensations of seeing and 

tlus; a^ touch, have some sliortdiurfr' 

heanag, Though there be no direct 

,SXrSS;.irAi. S'»>eU, -d the pe..e. 
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part of these of touch, have the like coiitinuaocc ; yet, says tl)e 
author, anal<^ would incline one to iK^lieve, that they muat 
resemble the sensations of sight and hcaritrg in this pariicular. 
Thirdly^ The continuance of all our sensations being tbtis 
bliahed, it follows, that extenuJ objects impress vibratory nio- 
tiona on the medullary substance of the nerves and t>ruin; 
because no motion, besides a vibratory one, can reside In an s 
part for a moineut of time. 

This is tlu‘ chain of proof; in wluch die first link is strong, 
being confirmed by expcficnce; the st'cond b very weak; and 
the third still weaker. For other kinds of motion, besides thiW 
of vi^utlon, may have some continuance, such us rotation, 
heiiding or unbending of a spring, and perhaps others vvhidi 
we uix* uii acquainted with ; nor do we know wiievlir r it is mo- 
lioji that jx produced in tlie iiervtw, it may be pressure, utfra< - 
tioa, repulsion, or something we do not Know. This, indeed, 
is tlio common refuge of all hypotheses, that we know uo otljt v 
way in which the phonomcua may be produced, and thvrefou' 
they must be produced in this waj^. There is, thon'fore, no 
proof of vibrations in the infiniteaunal particK^ of the braiti 
cod nerves. 

VI. It may be thought that the existence of ua elastic vibrat¬ 
ing jptlior stands on a firon^r foundation, liuving the authority 
Ilf Sir Isaac Newton* But it ought to he observTd, tlmt af- 
though this great man had formed conioctures about thin ^ctlier 
near fifty years before he died, and haa it in hb eye during that 
lung space as a subject of inquiry; yet it does not appear that 
]^e uver found any couvinciiig proof of its exisU>uce, but con- 
.sidered it to the lost as a question whetlier there be sucli nn 
Kthcr nr not. In the promonition to the reader, prefixed 
the second edition of hb Optics, aiuio 1717, he expresses liiiii- 
golf thus widi r(*gard w it: *‘Ijest any one should thhik that 1 
place gravity among the essential properties of bodies, 1 have 
subjoined one question concerning its cause; a question, I say, 
for 1 do not hold it sts n thing estalilbhed.” It, tiierc’fore, we 
regard the authority of Sir Isaac Newton, wo ought to hold tiie 
existence of such an ®lher ns a matter not esUihlished by proof , 
hut to be examined into by ex]ierinicnts; and I have ui*ver 
heard that, siuce hU time, any new evidence lias becii found ot 
its existence* 


But, Bays Dr. Hartiey, ** supposing the existence of the H'Uyr 
and of its properties to be destitute of all direct evidence, stiil, 
if it serves to account for a great variety of pheuomerm, Jj; "'^1* 
have an indirect evidence in its favour by tins means. rlicTe 
never was an hypotlicsis invented hy an ingenious nun winVh liuw 
not this evidence in its favour. The Vortices ol Dfrj .(.ftrics. 
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the Sylphs aud Gnomes of Mr^ Pope, serve to account for a great 
vtmely of phenomena. 

VII. “When a man has, with labour and ingenuity, wrought 
up a hypothesis into a systt^m, he contrai:t^ h Tofiditess tor it, 
which is apt to warp the beat judgment. Tliis, i humhly think, 
appears remarkably in Dr. Hartley. In his prulace, he declares 
lits approbation of the method of philosophising recommended 
and followed by Sir Isaac Newton phut having first doviuted 
from this method in his practice, he is brouglit at la^t to justiiy 
tills deviation in theory, and to bring argumeots in defence of a 
method diametrically opposite to it. “ We admit,'* says lie, ‘Hhe 

be a true onr, when it rxpUins the cipher 
answer, To ibul the key rccjuires an under- 
uig equal or superior to that wlncli made the cipher. 
This instance, therefore, will then be in pQint, wlum he who 
attempts to decipher the works of ruituR^ by a hYi)ot)ics{s, has 
an understanding equol or superior to tliat wliich iimde them. 
The votaries of hypotheses have often tx*cu challenged to show 
one useful tUscorery io the works <if uaturc tliat was ever made 
in that way. If instances of this kind could be jiroduced, we 
ought to conclude, that Lord Bacon and Sir huOii: Newton have 
done great disservice to philosophyt hy wliat they have said 
agiiinat hypotheses. But if no sucli iiisuince can be produced, 
we .must conclude, with those great men, that every system 
which pretends to account for the pbcnoinrna of nature by hypo¬ 
theses or eonjoclttre, is spurious and illcgiliniatc, and serves 
only to fiatter the prkle of man with u vain coiiceit of know- 
led^ which he has not attained. 

IW euthor tells m, '‘tliat any hypothecs that lias so much 
plausibUity as to explain a conaidcrable luunhcr of facts, helpa 
us to digs^ these facts in proper ord<^r, to bring new ones to 
Kght, and to itmke experiincnta crucis tor the of future 
inquirers/’* 

Let hypotheses be put to any of these uses us far as ti)ey cun 
servej let them sviggest experiments, or diivet uur inquiries; 
but let juM induction alone govern our belief. 

The rule of false afbrds an obvious aitd strong instance of 
the poss^rih^ of being led^ with precision and certainty, to a 
O^ue cqadiWQa from a position. And it is of the very 
.easened of idgebra, U* proceed* in the way of supj)ositiou/' 

This is true; but, when brought to justify the accounting for 
naturd phenomena by hypotheaes, is foreign to the purpose. 
Vhw an, wkuown numb^,(jor any unknown quantity, is sought, 
which must have certain coitions, it luay be found in a scien¬ 
tific mixa^er, by the rule oC or by algebraical aualyrii; 

• p 33, Mote. 
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and, when foixnd, may be fynthctically denaonstratcd In be tho 
number or the qunntuy sought, hy its answering nl) the romii- 
tiona required. But it is one thing to find a <|uaiitity whicli 
shall have certain conditions; it is h very <liUVrtnt thing Ui ^5nf( 
out the laws by which it pleases God to govoni the worUl, amt 
produce the phenomena which fall under our observation. Ami 
we can thou only allow some weight to this argument in favour 
of hypotheses, when it can lie shown, that the cause of any omr 
phcnoDionou in nature lias been, or can he found, as an mi- 
known quantity is, liy the rule of folsi*, or by algchraiiial anul^- 
sis. This, 1 apprehend, will never be, till tlio era arrives wliieli 
Dr. Hartley seems to foretell, ** when future generations sliall 
put all kinds of evidences and inquiries into matbeiuutir^d 
forms; and, as it were, reduce Aristotle’s Um (^Uegories, aiul 
Bishop Wilkins* forty Suimna Genera, to the liomi of (|uantity 
alone, so as to make mathematics, aud logic, nutttnd lnstoiy,Hn(l 
civil liistory, natural philosophy, und philosophy of all other 
kinds coincide omni ex parte.'' 

VIII. Since Sir Isaac Newton laid down the rules of philo¬ 
sophising in our inquiries into the works of nature, many phi** 
losophers have deviated from th(*ni in practice; perluvji^^ few 
have paid that regard to them which they deserve. Hut tltey 
have met with very general approbation, as being founded in 
reason, and pointing out the only path to the knowledge cd' 
nutuiT‘8 works. Dr. Hartloy 5s the only author I have mef with 
who reasoiiK agaiuKt them, and has t'lkcn pains to tind out argu¬ 
ments in defence of the exploded method of hypollicsis. 

Another condition which Sir Isaeo Newton requiie^ in tlio 
causes of natural things assigniMl by phihisojdicrs, is, that tliey 
h<> suHlcIent to account for tlie phenomena. Vibrntioiis and 
vibratiunclcs of the medullary substance of the nerves audhvaiu, 
iivv owRigncd by Dr. Hartley to account for dll our sensations and 
ideriR, and, in a wor3, for all the operations of our minds. Ivi^t 
US consider very briefly how far they are suflicieut for that 
purpose. 

IX. It would be injustice ic this author to conecioe hvn a 
iorialint.—^Q proposes his sentiments with great candour, and 


ue enauea witn toe most simple xmas ot sensation, migiu 
at all that intelligence of woich .the human mind i.r possc^'^ed. 
He thinks that fais theory overturns all the arguments tliat an? 
usually brought for the immateriality of the soul,, from the sub- 
tilty of the Internal senses, and of the rational faculty; hut nc 
(loos not take upon him to detormine whether matter can tr 
endued with sonoation or no. He even acknowledges, that 
Usp and motion, however subtilly divided and reasoned upon, 
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yiel<l nothin^T more than loQtter ami motion still: and therefore 
he would not be any way mterpreted ao as to (oppose the imma* 
teriality of the soul. 

X. Origin o/ Ituf vperaLitmjt of the mifui, accoxV/ng to Ilartley*s 
theoryA-^ix would, therefore, be uorejwonuble to rfcjuirc that hia 
tJieory of vibrations sliouki, in the proper bensi% atcimnt for our 
sensations, U w<mlrl, iiidood, be ridiculous in any man to pre¬ 
tend, that thought of aiiv kind must necessarily result from 
motion, or that vibrations ni tlio nerves juust necessarily j>roduce 
thought, any more than the vibrations of a pcuduluiu. Dr. 
HurUey disclaiiuK this way of thinking, aiul thorcforc it ought 
not to be imputed to him. All that he protends Is, tJmt, in the 
human constitution, there ip n certain eouiu xidn between vibra¬ 
tions in the mcduUaiw .substance of the nerves and brain, and the 
thoughts of the mhuf; so that the last depend entirely upon the 
first, and every kind of tliought In the mind arises in conse¬ 
quence of a corresponding vibration, or vihratlum k* in the nerves 
and liraiu. Our sensuiiotis arise from vibnitious, ;md our ideas 
from vibratiuncle's, or miniature vibratious; and lie tiotnpreheuds, 
under these two words of gmsalions and all t!ie operations 
of tlie jnind. 

l^ut how can we expect any proof of the cunnc'clon between 
vibrations and tliought, when the exisumec such vibrations 
was never proved. The proof of their coiim^xiou cannot be 
stmngor tliau the pfcM>f ot tlicir existence: fcjr, «a riie author 
acknowledges, tliat we cannot infer the (‘XisU'uce oi the thoughts 
from the existence of the vibrations, it is no lc\«s twident, that we 
cannot infer tho exUtencr of vibratimis from Oic existence of our 
thoughts. The existence of both must lie known before wc can 
know their connexion. As to the txistenco of our thoughts, w’e 
have tho e^cnce of conscioasness; akuid of cudeuei* that never 
waa called in question. But a» to tlie cxistcTiee of vi bra lions in 
tile medullary suUstance of the ucrv<« and bruin, no proof has 
yet been brought. 

^ .All therefore wc have to expect from this hypothesis, is, that 
in vibrations cojisidered abstractly, there shoiiid hv a variety in 
kind and degree, which tallies so exactly with the varieties of the 
thoughts they are to account for, as may lead us t<i suspect some 
conn^on between the one and the other. If the iHvisions and 
subdivisions of thought be found to run parallel with the divi- 
idons and subdivisions of vibra^fiona, this would give that kind of 
plausibility to the hypothesis of thei? connexion, whichwe com- 
moxily ea^ect even in a mere bypolliesis; but we do not find 
i^en this* 

For, to omit all those thoughts and operations which the author 
eompMhands under the name of ide<Up end wliich he thitiks are 
connected with viWatiuncles; to omit the perception of external 
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objects, rt'iiicli tu* coiJij>n*hoi»d.s uinWr the nauie ol 

ojnit the seJisatiuns, properJy ho calliih wliich ammii)fiuv ru,r 

prt5;,\ions and affections, and to confine oiir5<elve.s lo the 

whieli wc have by means of our externaJ senses, wf^ purcuive 

no correspondence between the variety we find in their kiniU and 

dejrrees, and that which may be supposed in vihratioiiH. 

We have five senses, whiKi* smissitions ditlln* totally in kind. 
By each of the^e, excepting perhaps tlnet uf lu*nriii;r, wu 
have a variety of sensiitioiw, which dinoi* Hnecifir aMw nn! nni in 
<le^V('0 onI3^ How many bistes and «mells arc ||u i c whicii are 
spocilically dillerent, each of them capable of all deerees of 
strcn^lth and weakiiexs/ \\o:xt and cold, rooghness mu\ sniootii- 
ness, Jiardin ss and sol tmw, pain and pleasure, are m ii sal urns of 
touch that differ in kind, .'tad each has an onlUes^ \ariet> of 
degrees. So\m<is have the qualities of acnt<' and grave, hnnf and 
soft, with all dillercnf of each. 'IHn* varielios of’ colonp 

arc u)o\\* than we nave n;>niC 4 Ux cxfiress. il^ns shall nv<* 

find varieties m vibration': corresporiding lo all tills vaiiety of 
sensafhnis which W'c liiive by our five sensoh unit f 

X I. Onf co*ie m wltit/i Hartley ^ tUrory ila yhr.fo^ 

1 know two qualities of vibrations in an uniforie {StJr 
inediuin, and I know no more, 'fhey may ho quick or slow in 
v.’jrioiis degi\'os, mul they )«iay he »«tronf: or weak In various 
tlceiucs; but I evtnnot find an\' divisio'j of our sensidiou^ that 
will make lluin tally with those divisions of vibwiiiou.-. [If we 
' liad no other xmsatioiiB but thcKsi* of Aearo?//, liie theoM wovikl 
answ'er well: for sounds are eilJicr «»r //mrr, whieii nr,y 

answer Ui quick or vibnnion'*; or liny are h^nd or sofi, 

wlnrh answer to strong or weak vibrtiriiMi*.. ihit then wc hrive 
no variety of vihraliims coiTespcmdiMg to the rarUiif 

wliJcJi we liavv by sight, sim !!, lasu, ami to’/ch. 

XTl. !h. Hartley has endcavrpured tA'tiu.l win u\\wi' rwe qua¬ 
lities of iibrutions; to wit, tlu;? t!uv mav pMu'.anl;. alf et one 
part of the brain or another, and ilnit ihey mav v;u*v in fhoir 
direction, Hccovding as they enter by diHhrent evrvriud uerve'* j 
but these seem to i>c added to niHke ?« munljiT' for, as far as wc 
Icnow. vibrations in mi imifomi ela^tir sub->uuu*e, ^pre^Kl over tin- 
whole, and in all directions. Howevc'. that w- may IdaTal, 
we shall grant him four difiereiit kinds of vibrationn, ejjcij ol 
them having as many degrees as he pleases. Vnu he or niy man 
reduce all our seusatioiis U) four ki'itU I Wv hnvi« nvi Kcnv<»s* 
and by each of them a variety of sensjitiorv», more than sudtcicnr 
to exliaust all the variclios wc arc abk to ctMwoivc in ribratinns. 

Dr. Hartley, indeed, was sensibh' of ihc (Ufiiciiby oi find mg 
vibrations to suit all the variety of onr s<msaliocsi. Mis ext^n* 
sivo knowledge of physiology and pathology could jicid him hm 
a feeble aid; and tlicrcforc he is often rcdnrccl to the ncccs^^U 
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of hespio^ upon suppontion, conjecture upon conjee* 

ture, to give s^c credibility to his hypothesis; «iid, in seeking 
out vibrations which insy coirespond witli the ^icnsations of one 
sense, be'^ems to forget that thMOjsnust he omitted which have 
been appiwriated to another. 

XIIL X^tloAophers have accounted in 5 ome degree for our 
various sansatiaas of sound, by the vibratior.^ of elastic aii. But 
it is t^be cd^erved^ That we know that such vibrations do 
really j^ist Mondly, That they tallv exactly with the 

most remarkable phenomena of sound. We iannc»t, indeed, show 
how any vibration should produce the sen^jation oi' sound. Tlua 
must be resolved iibto the will of Gtnl. or into somi* cause alto¬ 
gether unknown. jBut we know, that tw th<' vibration is strong 
or weak, the sound ia loud or soft. W'e know, that as the vibra¬ 
tion is quick or slow, the soimd is acute or grave. Wc can point 
out tliat relation of svnclironous vibrations vshich produces her- 
moiiv or discord, and that reUtkm of succi ssive vibrations which 
produces melody : and all this is not conjectured, but proved by 
a sn^Ticieut induction. Thii account of sounds, tliereforc., 
philosophical; altliough, perhaps, ihcn* may be many things 
relating to sound Uiat we cannot ac<*oiHU fur, and of which the 
causes remain latent; The connexions described in this brauoli 
of philoso]ihy are the work of G04K and not the fancy of inen. 

XIV. This iheory fnny be rejevtcit^ uttce Us Jitsi 'principles 
still require proof *—If any thing smiilau* lo this could K* sliowii 
in accounting for all our seiisation^^ by vibrations in the mednl- 
lary substance of the nerves and hrain, it would dcisrrve a place 
in sound philosophy. [But, ( 1 ) when wc are told ol' vibrations 
in a substance, which no man coukl ever prow, to have vibrations, 
or to be capable of them; when micli tinaginnry vibrations are 
brought to account for all oilr aensation^. though (ij) we can per¬ 
ceive no correspondence, in their variety of kind and degree^ to 
the variety of sensatioiia; the councxions described in sucl) a 
^stefh, are the creatures of h^an imaginatiou, not the work of 
God. 


Is^ The rays of light make an impresKi»m upon the optic 
nervcR; but they make none upon the auditory or olfactory. 
0^ Tlie vibrations of the air make an unpression upon the audi¬ 
tory nerves; but none upon the optic^r tne olfactory. ftS* The 
effluvia of bodi^ make an Impr^sion upon the olfactory nerves ; 
but make none upon the optic or atiditon. No man has been 
able to give a ahadow of reaaon for this, ^'hile this is the case, 
is it not better to confeaa cnx ignorance of the nature of those 
improMons made upon the nervea and brain in perception, than 
to mtter our pride with the oon^it of knowledge which we have 
not, and to adulterate philosophy wi^ the spurious'brood of 
hypotheses? 
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r. Three f<tk<s v.onelasioyis draton from the impressions of es- 
lernal objects. —[Some phiJnsoplicrs ainoii^ ihc ancii'iits, as well 
HH anion^f the moderns, iniagmed that (1) man ia nothing but a 
piece of matter so curiouslj/ organized^ that the im]>rcssion8 of 
exti^rnal objeeth ])r()(luce in it sensation, ])CT<'c]Jlu)n, remem¬ 
brance, and all the other operations we are conscious of.] This 
foolisli opinion e<nil<l only lake its rise from obsrrving ibo 
con.xlaut connexion which th<* Author of nature liadi establUhcd 
between certain impressions made upon our senses, and oxu* per¬ 
ception of ihc objects by wliicli the impre^Mon i8itia<le; fnon 
Mnicb tln'y weakly inferred, that those itnjnessiims were the 
proper cflicient causes of the correspondijig: perrcpiion, 

nut no reasoning is more fallacious than this, that l^eeauso two 
things arft always conjoined, theref<ire one must be the cause of 
the other, fijy Day and night Ime been joined in a, constant 
successicni since the beginning of f!i<? w<»rl<l; but who is ho fool¬ 
ish as to lonclnde from this, that day is the cause of pight, or 
night the cause of tlie following day ? There is indeed nothmg 
more ridieiiloiis than to inwginr that any motioti or Mnnlificdfion 
of matter should produce thought. 

If un<* sliould tell of a Udeseopc su exactly made as to have the 

t )ower of seeing ; of a whispering gallery tlmt had fhc power ot 
learinp; of a cubim't so nicely framed as to have the power of 
intnuiry ; or of a machine su delicate to feci pain wlien ii w.is 
touched; snch Mbsurditics are so sh<K*king to eonujion sense, 
that they would not lind belief even among savagi»s; yet ii ihi‘ 
same absurdity to llunk that the impressions of rxii*rual olijects 
upon the inachuK? of our bodies, can be the rcii! i [licienl cuxiso 
ol thought and petreeption. 

II. Second fake conclysion of the ancirtil phi/osophers. - 
ing this, tbeitjfore, as a notiou too absurd to adnii< ofn asoniug; 
(2) miother conclusion very generally made b) philosopln rs, Is, 
that in perception an impression is made ujhWi the m/V/r/ Jis \\o\] 
upon the organ, nerves, and brain.] An subtle, ns sv:is 
before observ'ed, thought that tlie form o\r image ot the object 
perceived enters by the organ of and strikes open the 

mind. Mr. linme gives the name of impressions to all our 
ceptions, to all our sensations, and even to the objects wluch 
we i>erceive. Mr. Locke affirms very pi»siHvcly, that the ideas 
of external objects are produced ui ouf" mtuds by impuise; 
“ tgr that being the onlv way wc can conceive bodies to oiierate 
in/' It ought, however, to be observed, in justice to Mr. Locke, 
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that he retracted this notjon iu h\» first li thjr to iIk* Jiishop of 
Worcester, and promisi^d in tlvc next edition of his lissny to have 
that passage rectified ; but either from forgetfulness iu the autlior, 
or negligence in t}ic printer, the passage remains in all the sub¬ 
sequent editions 1 have seen# 

III. T/i€ xuppMition ifMt the rnind is operfurns the 

tecond conclusion *—[There is no prejiuHee in on* natural to 
man, than to conceive of the mind as hifriny some similitvde to 
body in its operations. Hence men Jiavi heeii pi oiie to iiiuigine, 
that bodies are jnit in motion by soim* impulse or un})rcssion 
made upon them by coutigumis bmlies; so tlu* niiiul is made to 
think and to perceive by some improsiou made upon it, or some 
impulse given to it by contiyiunis ohjeefs.] Ifwe^liave such a 
notion of the mind as KF Homer had of his gixU, who might be 
bruised or wounded wiili swords aud spears, we may then 
understand what is nieaut by nuule upon it by a 

body: [But if we conceive tlu* mind lo bt itmnufcriulf of wliich 
I think we have very strong pro<»f>, wo shall find it difficult to 
aiHx a meniuiig to impressiotfs rnatlc apon //.] 

1V« There is n Jiyurative meaning iinpivsaions on the mind 
which is well Authorized, aud of which we took notice iu the 
BT observations made on that word: * but this meaning applies 
only to objects tbal are intcreslnty. To s«ny that an object wnich 
I aee witli perfect indificreucc makes an impiessitm upon my 
mind, in not, as 1 apprehend, good lluglish. If pbil()soj>lier.*^ 
TOeaii no more but that 1 Hie objeel, why should they invent 
an improper phrase to cxprcs<s wh;it evirv man knows how to 
express in plain English ? 

V. The uypo thesis of 2 >hilf}so]}hcr 8 amtrury to the wig nr opt- 
mow.“But it is evident, from the niaiuier ui wliich this phrase 
is used by modem philosophers, tluit Hiey mean not merely to 
express by it, liercei^ig an object, biu Iocn plain the manner 
of perception, ^ey think tliat the olijec r |)e revived acts upon the 
mind, iu serme way simihr to that in whicli mie body acts upon 
another, by making au impression upon it. [The impression 
upon tlie iDind is conceived to be sonicihing wherein the mind is 
altogether passive, aud has some effect produced in it by the 
object. But this is a hypothesis which cmitra<licts the common 
souse of mankind, and which ought not to be admitted witli- 
out proof.] 

B®’ When I look upon^ die Avail of niy room, the wall does 
not act at ail, nor is capable of acting ; tiic pcixreiving it is an 
act or operation in me. That this is the comm on apprehension 
of inanktud with regard to perception, is evident/roffi Me man- 
ner of s^mina it in all lanwages*] 

Vi. The analogy between^ body and mind ml correctly applied 

* VI<le Emy 1. ebsp. L p. 17. 
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by a/nueni inttaphystcians^—^^\it vulgar give tliemselves uo 
trouble liow they perceive ob^cct^; they express wliat they arc 
conscious of; aiul they express it with propriety ; but philosophers 
have an avidity to know how we perceive objects; and conceiv¬ 
ing some sinuiitude between a bcnly tliat is put in inohon> and a 
mind that is made to pcrc«*ive, they an‘ led to think, that as the 
body must receive some impulse to make it move, llie mind 
must receive some b»ipulse or impression to make it perceive. 
[This atialogy seems to be coiilirmcd, by obwndng that we per¬ 
ceive objects only when they make some impressimi upon the 
organs of sense, and upon flic nerves and l>rain ; btit it ought to 
lu' oljservcfl, that sium is the nature of bf>dy, t/itff ff rnnnot 
ckanye iYf sinte^ hut by sofne fitree mprcjssed uptm it, U'hU iitnof 
tha nature of ntind. All that wo know about it shows it to bo 
in its nature living and active, and lO have th<‘ power of porcop- 
tion in its ((msiitution, but still witlnn those hniiis to wliioh it 
is confined by the laws of tiutun .] 

Jr appears, llicroforo, tliat this phrase of the niind'shaving im- 
pn^Hsions mndo upon it by corporoal objects in percopiioiu is 
r'ither a pliraso witliout any distinct nieuiuiig. eUidcontniry totlic 
propriety ol' tiic Knclisl) language, or it is gronmlrd upon t\ 
ny})otlK‘sis wliich isdeslitute of I'roof. On (hat aecuunf, thougii 
ue grant tliat in |K*rcrpii<ai tluTc is ati impri'ssiiUi marie uji'm 
llic rngan of sense, and ujioii the nerves and bruin, we do not 
admit that (he ubj<‘*‘( makes any iinpvesj ioii upon tin mind. 

Third I'olae coHcluaiov of pblUfUophcrs as (o nffyn'a- 
niohs matU* OH I hr mind by external object a ^ - *[Ther<‘ is amitlier 
(•{) conckudou draw'H from the impressions made upon the iiniiiun 
))erccption, which I coiieeive tohaveu<i solid foundatiuu, llujugh 
it lias he<*u adopted very generally by pliilosoplnTS. It is, thal 
by the impressions made on the brain, unayc}< <aj'e I'onucd of tlic 
object perct ived; and that the mind, being M*atcd In the brain 
as its cnamber of jinrwmcv, iinineiliately perceives Uiuse images 
only, and has iwp perception of the i nternal object but by lhem.*] 
This liotioupf our jx'rceiving exhTnal objects, not iiiiDU'diately, 
but in eertuin images or sjierics of them conveyed by the 
senses, seems to be the mast ancient |>hilosop!di'al hypothesis we 
have Oil the subject of perception, and ti> have, with small varia¬ 
tions, retained Its authority to tliisuay- 

VIIL Oriyin of our ideas arcordiny fo Ihr fheoriet^ of the 
learned in vorious -Aristotle, a.s was before obM‘nt<l,'| 

niaintainod, that the st>ccies, images, or fonns ol evlfrnal ob¬ 
jects, coming from the object, arc impressed on the winJ.^ 
Tile followers of J^emocritus and Epicurus hold Hic >airm thing 
with regard to slender films of subtile matter coming horn the 

•Vide, p. «7. tPp. 12, l.H. 

X Nvwtoii, that the luiiid pcrceivea them ui il« tcnnetium. 
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object, that Aristotle did with regard to his imiiuiteiial spedes 
or funns* 

IX. rejected all knotpledf/e derired from the gensea .— 
(Arifttotle thought, that ercry ot^ect of human urol'ersta^iding 
ent&rt of first by.Oie neme$; and tliat the notions got by tliem 
are by tlie powers of the mind refined ami Hpirltiintiscd, so as at 
last to become objects of tlie most snolhne abstracted sci- 
ences. Plato, on the other hand, had a vei y mcaji opinion of 
all the knowledge we get bv the sonscN. ilf* thought it did not 
deserve the name of Knowledge, and could Jict l>c the fomida- 
tion of science; hecawe the objects of sense tfre indMduals only^ 
atid are in a constant fiuctuafion. Ail science, according to him, 
must be employed about rhox* ctenu! and immutable ideas 
which existed before the I'bjcTts of ouk] are not liable to 
any change,] Jn this there was on «sst-ntiat difference betw'een 
the systems of tlwse two philosopluTN. 'I'hi notion of eternal 
and innnutftble ideas, which Pbto lK»rrou< <l from the Pytliago- 
rean acbool, was totally rejected hv Aiisiotle, who held it as a 
^maxim, that tliero is nothing in the iniclUrt which was not at 
first in the s&nses. 

X. The tfteories of Plato and Arhhtlv viay hnve agreed as 
to the perception of external objects^ for two reasons,— )iot- 
withfltanding this great dHrei>*ti< <r hi tlioHf: two ancient systems, 
they might both agrt u as to the niauucr in which loc perceive od- 
jects by our senses, [And that they ilid m», I think, is probable; 
because Aristotle, as for as L know, t nnvhcr takes notice of 
any difference between biinsidf and his mii^ter upon this point, 
nor lays claim to his theory of th<^ inanncr of out perceiving ob¬ 
jects as his own invention. It is still more probable, ( 2 ) from 
the hints which Plato gives in tltc seventh Imolc of his Republic, 
concerning the manner in which we perceive the objects of 
senae; which he compares to persems in d d<H'p and dark caref^ 
who see not external objects them-selves, hut only their shadows, 
by a light lot into the cave through a small opening. 

[It seems, therefore, probable, that the Pytliagoreans and 
Platonists agreed with the Peri{)ate(icH in lliih general tJseory of 
perception f to wit, that the objects of sense are perceived only by 
certain imagee, or shadows of Ihcjn, let into the mind, as into a 

camem obscuro.'’] 

XI. Opinions concerning the seat of the The notions of 
Ae ancients were veiy various with rt*gard to the seat of the 
soul. [Since it has beeii discoveretl, by the improvements in 
anatomy, that the nerves are the instruments o( perception, and 
of the sensations accompanying it, atid tlist tin* nerves ulti- 
inately teminate in the brabi, it has Ikch the g(*ncral opinion 
of pmlosophcrs that the brain is the seal of the soul; and 

* Vide, Kmy II. chap. viJ. seci. i. 
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slie perceives the ima^fes that are brought there, and external 
things only by means of them.1 

Des Caxt<*s, observing that the pineal ffland is the only part of 
the brain that is single, all the other parts being iloubTe, and 
thiuking that the soul must have one seat, was detcnnined by 
tluj. to make that gland the soul’s habitation, lotvhich^ by mcana 
o/the animal ^)iritK, intelligence ia brought of all objects that 
allect the senses. 

Others have not thought proper to conhiie the liabitation of 
the soul to the pineal gland, but to the bnun in gt-nentl. or to 
some ^)art of it which they call the eeNttortntn. Even the great 
Newton favoured this opinion, though he proia'wes it only an a 
query, witli tlmt modesty which dJstinguiwed lum no less than 
his gicHt genius. Is not,” saya he, •* the scnsuninn oi animals 
tln^ place where llie stmtieui substance is present, aT»d to wliicli 
the sensible spccioa of things are brouglit tlirougli llie nerves 
an<i brain, that them they maybe perceived l>y tin mind jivcscnt 
in that placeAnd is tlicre not an incorpon a!, living, irUcdli- 
genl, and omnipresent Being, who, in iiiHmUi space, as if M wore 
in his seiiKoriufii, intimately perceiven things thernsclvi’s, and 
<*oinprchends them peribctly, as being present tot! cm ; of winch 
things, iltJit )>njiciplc in its, ultich perceives <iinl ddnks, dis- 
ceruK only* in its little sensoriuiu, the image/i hr<nigln to it 
through the organs of the senses f” 

His friend, J)r. Samuel (!larko, udo]»t<*d the same seuriment 
with more roniidonct*. In lus |>apers to vve lind tlu? 

IbUo^ving passages: ‘‘ Without being present to the linages of 
the ihings perceived, it (tile soul) could not possibly perceive 
them, n living substance can only tlu^n* perceive wliere it is 
prese!it, either to the things tlunnseivcs, i.as t)u‘ onmijnvseju, 
(iud is to the whole universe,) or to tlie images of things, fas 
the son) of man is in its proper sensory.) Nothing can Jiny 
more act, or be acted upon, where it is net present, lliaii it can 
be where it is not. We an* sure the soul cannot perc< ivc wliat 
it is not present to, because nothing can act, oc he ru led upon, 
where it is not.” 

Mr. Jjocke expresses himself so upon tliis point, that for the 
most part one would imagine, that he thong In that the ideas, 
or images of things, which ho bcHcvcd to be the iinrttecliate ob¬ 
jects of perception, are imprcasioiis upon the muni itself; yel, m 
some passages he rather places tlicm in the hniin, and makes tliem 
to be perceived by tiie mind there present- ** There are some 
id^,” says he, which have admittance only through one 
sense: and if the organs or tlie nerves, which are tiie conduits 
to convoy them from without to their audience in the hratn, 
ttgr ike mind*spreseiice^rtymf if I may so call it, are di:^ordere<f 
as not to perform tlicir fauctioii, they hav<5 no postern to be 
admitted by. 
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’J litre seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even of 
those that art struck dcti>esc. Tiie f,icfures dtatmi in our 
mindM are laid m fatlin^^ colours. 'Whether the ti inper of the 
brain makes this ditrerencc, that in some it retains the charac- 
tors (Irawi on it like marble, hi others like rn-o-sfoiie, and in 
others Utile better than Band, f shall not inquire.” 

I'roll, these pussairea of Mr. Locke, andotiu r.sof thelik*na. 
turn, It IS plain that he thought tJiat there are images of external 
objects coi.vtjed to the brain. [But wliethei he thought with 
IJes Lanes and Newton, that the imag. in the l.rnin are per- 
l eired hythe mind tkcrc pretent, or that (h.-,, are. imprinted on the 
wtnd itaelf, t» not to evident. ' 

X IT. Three nHneipul olgeetumt to thit /////«.///^*«,—Now, with 
reguid to this hypotlK-sis, there are t1iv<e tl.ings that dcBoi'ie to 
be considered, heeausc the liypotliesis leans n))<.ii tlieni; and if any 
one of them Jiiil, « must, fall to the gr..uml. [The firtt is, That 
the soul hm Its scat, or, a.s Mr. l...(ke .ails it. its n;eRenee.rooii., 
m lie hram. q j,,. ^„eonfl^ Tliat tlicn- are imag.-s formed in the 
hra n of .ill Du- objects of sense. The th.rd, That the mind or 
soU perceives ih^e miHgcs in tU<- hmin ; aii.l that it perceive not 
external objects iiiimodiarely, bm oiil> bt means of their images-l 
As to tim/ir*/ point. That the soni 'has its seat in the brain, 
this, surely, is not so well estihli-h.-d as that vve can safely build 
ofJier principles upon it. Th.-re haw b...-,, various opinions and 
mud, disputation about the ida. e tpirittwhether they have 

,nfn r , ""-'T'/ f"’«ce f After 

mmi had tought in the dark ahom -la-s.- points for ages, the 

w«ir art seem to have left olT disputing almnt them, as matters 
wyoucl the* reach of InuDan harultioh. 

are tonned in the brain, wo may M-uture fQ), that there 

IS no proof nor probability of this, with rc-.ard to any of the 
obj.M-ts of sense; and (g) that with r.-ard to the grelter part 
B IS words wjtliout any ineaniny.] ^ 

[We have not the least evidence that {In- image of anv eXter- 
n«r object .s formed in the bmin. (1, The brain has 
setud times innumemble bv the „ice.st .matomists; every part 
ol It examined by the naked eye. and with the help of micro- 
scopes; but HO v^tige of an imago of any .-xternal object was 

stanVrTh‘I’ br^ scems to be the most improper sub¬ 

bed c^n.be imamned for receiving or retaining images, 

moist medullary substance,] ^ ® ’ 

tofallinto the Peripatetic doc/rme-rBut 
formed, or whence do ihcy come? Savs 

ivith.inf Tu-'" fro'"' 

-inS wbS'* ft® hypothesis of sensible 

rK ’,n5 philosophers have been «t great pains WT 

refute, and whi-h must be ac^owledged to be one of the most 
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uuiiitelligiblc purls o( i\\t^ Penjwtelic «ystcnj.] TJii^e why con¬ 
sider Species ol’colour, Hj^urc, scniiid^/imi stncll, coining fVo/n tlu* 
objeor, and ruteriiig hy the orpins of wnsc, as n pin t of thu 
scholastic jargon, long ago cliscanled from sound plillosopliv, 
ought to have discarded images in the brain along witli thoni. 
'Hicre neve r was a shadow ol argument hrouglil by unr nutlior, 
lo shi>\v tljat an image of any extenial object cverentored liy any 
of the orgiUJs of sense, 

'J'hat external objects make some impression on the organa of 
sense, ami bj tliem on ibe neiTes and brain, is granted; but t/uif 
fho.^o n^xeitth/c ihf ohjerfs (ire viadts 6//, so as 

that thej may tK*CidJecl images of tlie <d>jcets, u^noxt 
Kvery hynotliesis that has Wen contrived sliows that then- can 
be no such rerteiiibluncc ; for neither the motions of animal spi¬ 
rits, nor the vibrations of elastic ehowls, or of clastic rvtlier, ov 
of iIk' iufiniresiinal particles of the Urcves, can be sup])t)se<.l to 
vcseinldc the obje cts by which they ;iro excited. 

Wc know that, in vision, an image of the visible oliiecl is 
(bnued in the bottom of the eye b> lb<‘rays of light. M liut wo 
kmnv also, that this image* cannot he conveyed to (hr hraia. 
eunse flu* optic nerve, and all the parts that siivroiiiul it, 
opatpie and hupendous to the rays of light; ami rliore is no elliiT 
organ ol .sonye in winch any imagf* of tlie <il)je<*l is fniined. 

If is farther to be observed, that, with regard 1 u some objects 
offense, we may understand what is meant by an image oi’flicin 
iinjiriuted mi ttm brain; but with r<'g?n*d U* umst objeer> of 
sense, (he ptirase is aliHolnlely unliiteiliuible, and eunn ys no 
meuuiiig at al). As to ubjiH*ts of sight, 1 iMuicrsJaiul wliat is 
meajil by an image of tlu ir ,////'cc in Uic luain. Hut lu>w shall 
wo conceive an image of their ce/<^«r where there is ah^oIuU’ 
darkness' And as to nil otlier object'* of .M*nse, rvci ft figimr 
and colmir, 1 um unable to concern? wlint i» meant bv au imago 
of them, licl any man sjiy what he means l»y an iiimg<‘ of heat 
and cold, an image of hardness or softness, :in image o( sound, 
of smell or bistc. The word iwa^e, when applied U> tlu si^ 
ubji'cts of sense, li;is alisolutely no OMvming. Upon what a 
weak foundation, then, does this liypotl^.^U stand, when i( 
supposes that images of all tlu' objc*c(s of N**nse an* iinprinferl 
on the brain, being conveyed thither by the '•inuluit> ol the 
organs and nerves. 

XIV. The point in tins h\^iothesis, is, that th<* mind per¬ 
ceives the iinogcji in the brain, and exU*nial objecU^ only by means 
of them. TTiis is an iinprobnble, as that tlu re an* such images to 
be perceived.' Ilf our powers of perception ho not alfogcthtr 
fallacious, the objects wo perceive «r<* noi in onr brain, Imt with¬ 
out us. We are so far from p«TC(dving images in (he hrairn that 
we do not perceive our brain at all; nor would any man evi i 
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have known that lie had a brain» if anatomy liad not discovered, 
by disscetion, that the brain is u conatitueut part of the huntan 
bo<^.] 

XV. To sum up wliat has been said with rejjard to the organs of 
perception, and the impressions made upojj our nerves undbrain* 
It is a law of our nature, established by the will of the Supreme 
Being, that wc perceive no external olycct but hy means of the 
orgsms given us for that purpose. But tlicse fjrgans do not per¬ 
ceive. The eye is the oigaii of sigiil, but ii be<s not. A tele¬ 
scope is an artificial organ of sight. '!’!><• evo is a natural organ 
of sight, but it sees as little as the telescope. Wc know how the 
eye forms a picture of the visible object upon the retina; but 
how this picture makes us see the object we know not; and if 
experience had not informed us that sm h a picture is necessary 
to vision, we should never have kuovvo it. We cun give no 
reason wh^ the picture on the n^tina sliould be followed by 
vision, while a like pieturc on nny cnlier part <jf I he body pro¬ 
duces nothing like vision. 

XVL 2-ruo caune of percepthn.— h is likewise a law of our 
natiLTc, that wo perceive not external objects. iirilej^iH cert^iin iin- 
preasiotis be made bv the object ii]wu dn* <»rgan, arid by means 
of the orgtm upon the /ier\eK and bniin, Hni of llie nature of 
those impressjons wc are perfectly ignomut; and though they 
iu*e conjoined with perception by llic will (*f our Maker, yet it 
does not appear that they have auy ntH'envarff connexion with it 
in thoir own iisture, far Ivex l/uU f/n'i/ enn (fi five proper efficient 
enui^e of it* [We perceive, beauisc (iod has given us the power 
of pefteiviug, and lu^t because we have impressions from objects. 
We perceive uothing witliout tlms*' iuipn^sions, because our 
Maker has limited and circumscriV>rfl our powers of perception, 
by such laws of nature as to liis wimIoju seenieil meet, and sikIi 
as suited oui* rank iu his creation.] 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Three false eo&cluuocis have been diawn from the iniprcssions previously 
described ? 

What opinion as to the nature of the soul r«>iiiph*te1y overthrows the second 
false conclusion? 

But the hypothecs iUrIf is at variance witti tho Ci'minuji sense of znsukind ? 

Wliy does Kate reject all knowledge derived from the 

Why is it probable that Aristotle and Plato coincideil as to the pererption of 
external objects 1 

flow far may Locke be said to enbrace the doctrine of the IVipatetics? 

Cause of perception T 
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THHRli THINGS TO ?AUTICULAJI2.Y oBsCRV^n TN l*ERn:j>TU)N. 

L Of perceftion. —In sspcakiiig ol* the iinpiv^sions niadrou uur 
organs in prre^ption, we bwild upon I'acts borrowed from uruitouiv 
and physiology, tor which we have the U^slijunny of out srns<'j4. 
But b(*uig now to speak of [H*rci j)tum itself, whirh is sololv nu 
act uf the mind, wg must appeal to another autluaity. 'i1te 
('perutions of our minds are known iiot by sense, ljut l>v coii- 
sciouHness, the authority of wliieh is as cerhiin .lud as iiusistilde 
its that of sense. 

In older, ln)\vcvev, to our having a distinct not ion of any i)f 
tiie operations of our own minds, it is not rtunigli tluU we be 
conscious of them, for all men have this ennst ioiisneAs: It is far- 
ther necessary that we atumd lo llieiii while they are excrUil, 
and reflect upon them with care, wlule they are receiu ami iv:4) 
iu our minnorv. It is necesHaiy* that, by iinploving ourselv^H 
lVe(|uently in this vven, we get the habit of llus alienfif/n and 
reiiectionj and therefore, for the proof of tacts w!u<h ) shall 
have oixasion to mention upon this subject, I can otiU appeal to 
the re^ulerV own thoughts, wlieth^rr aiicli facts are not agreeable 
to what he is conscious of in bis own nund. 

[If, therefore, wu attend fo tliat act of our miinl wldch we catl 
the percejjtion of an external objeet of sense, we shrill lind in it 
those llucc tilings. Firsl^ some eouceplion or nonon of the 
object perceived, ^'econd/f/, n strong and irresivtihle convii tiun 
aiul belief of its present cxistnuv. \nd, thirdly^ that this con- 
vierioii and bcliel'are hnmediatiu^^^i^ iu/t the ellect of rt^asoning.]^ 

Fost^ It is inipossihlo to pereeiv«* au object willioul having 
some notion or conception of that which we peir< ive'. VVe may 
indeed conceive uu object which w'c do not p< roei\t5: hut when 
we perceive the object, wc must have funnv conception of it at 
the same time; and we havecouummly a Wore clear and .‘tU'^idy 
notion of tlie'objeol while wc perccne it, than we have fr.Jin 
memory or iinagiiuitiou when it is nor perceived. Vel, even in 
jMjrceptiou, the notion which our senses give ot rhe object may 
be more or less clear, more or less distinct, in all pussible dvi{,w^. 
Thus wo Sft more dishnctly an object ut a small thuii hC 
a great distance. An object at a great distaiici? is seen more di^- 
tiuctly in a clear than in a foggy day. An object ^en indistincily 
with the naked eye, on account of its smallness, may be dis¬ 
tinctly with a microscojie. The objects in tliis room will Ije seen 
by a person in the room loss and less dtstinrtly its the light of 
the day fails: they pass through w the various dcgrc<*i> of 'b'- 
tjuctncs.'s according to the degrees of the light, and a\ hist, in 
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total darkiicsii^ tl\cv are not seen at all. What has been said of 
the objects of si^ht is so easily applied to tlie objects of tlio 
other senses, that the application way be left to tlic reader. 

II. Otir liotifyfi of a;* external abject iwajold.- h matter so 

obvious to (5very person capable of ndl.-rrioii, il is necessary 
only fartlier to obs<!rve, that ^^1) the notion nbieh we pet of au 
object, merely by our uxteniol sense, on^jhl not to be coiilounded 
with (Ji) that more scientific notion nliich a man, come to the 
years of understanding, may have of tin* same (jbjeti. hy attend¬ 
ing to its various altribiitcH, or to its v.uious pari'-, and theii* 
rolation to each other, and lo the whide.] I'hus the notion 

wliich u cldld has of a jack for iv jitiiij; meat, will be acknow¬ 
ledged lo be very different from that oj' a man who understands 
its coustructiun, urul perceives ilu* ivlationol* (he parts to one 
another, and to the whole. Tlic child (lu^ ja(!K uud every 
part of it lift well as the man : the chi hi, then fore, has all the 
notion of it which sigla gives; v^ljaiever fh<*rc is inore in the 
notion which the man forms of it, must he derived (Voin other 
powers of the mind, which may aflerwaciU Im r\p)ain(‘d. Tins 
observation is innde here only, that w<> may not confound the 
operations of diiforent |)owcvs of the mind, which, by being 
always conjoined after we grow np to und<*rstanding, are apt to 
pass for one and the smne. 

Secondly, In perception vve nor »mi) have a notion inore orlen.^ 
dielinot ol the obji*ct perceived, but af^o au ^rre^'i^^ikble convict ton 
tvid belief,of its existence^ Tlii^ is always (lie c;i.>e when we are 
certain that we perceive if, 'I'herc may Ik* a prreeption so faint 
und indistinct, a.^ to leave us in doubt wIr'IImm wu perceive tlie 
object or not. Thus, when a star begins to I w inkle as the li^ht 
of the suu withdraws, one may, for a short Ome. think lie sees 
it, williont being ccrtilu, luuil the [KTcepticni acquires some 
strength and steadiness. When a ship just br*gins to appear in 
the utmost verge of the horizon, we may at first be dubious 
whether we perceive it or not: but when the perception is in any 
decree clear and steady, there roiiiams no doubt n( its reality; 
aud w’heu the reality of the perception is aMcrlaincd, the exist¬ 
ence of the object perceived it«n no longer be duulited. 

III. Belief in theirnihof our senses unicersally preijaleni .— 
[By the laws of all wa^tow, iu the most solemn judicial trials 
wherein men 8 fortunes and lives are at stake, (be scmteiice pusses 
according to the testimony cif §yc or cjir witucsses of good credit. 
An upright judge will give a fair hearing to every objec tion that 
can be made to the integrity of a wituc*.ss, and allow it to he pos¬ 
sible that he may be corrupted; but no judge will ever suppose, 
that wituesBes may bh imposed upon by trusting to their eyes 
and ears:] and if a sceptical counsel should plead against the tes¬ 
timony of the witiiesses, that they had no other eviitenco for 
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what they declared, but the tcstimojiy of their vyv» unA cars 
and that we o\^ht not to put so much faith in ovir si^nscs, as to 
deprive men of life nr fortune upon their testinintiy ; snrelv no 
upright judge would admit a plea of this kuid. ) believe no 
counsel, however sceptical, ever dared to oiler meU an argimicnt; 
and, if it was oftcred, it would be rejccled with disduhi. 

(^0 any str(mger jn-oof be given, that it’s fix* imiuTsal judg¬ 
ment of mankind that the evidence of sense is a kind of evidence 
which we iimv securely rest u))Oii iu the most tnoinentoiis coil' 
cerns of inanTcind: that it is a kind of inidence against which 
we ouglit not to admit any n*as«niiiig; and tlierrd'ore, iliat to rea¬ 
son either for or against it, is an insult to coinnuni sense ? 

IV. Ttt'o t^xcep/iohs fo thh universal Tlje whole con¬ 

duct of mankind, in the daily oeeunvuees of life, as well as the 
solcnni procedure of judicatories iu the trial of muses civil and 
criminal, deinoustrates this. 1 know only of two exc<*pti<ins that 
may t>c* uifere<l against tliis being the universal lu lief of nnui- 
kind. 

['Die Jmt cxceptitm is that <*f some hnatia^i who have been 
piTsuaded of things that seem to coutradici iha clear testimony 
of their senses. It is said there Ivnve h<s*n hmalice nml l^ypo- 
chuiulriaca) persons, who seriously iKdicved theuiselves to hr 
inndo ol' glassimd, iu con8(»queiicc of this, lived in continunl 
terror of liaving tln ir brittle frame shiverevl into pieces.] 

[Ail I have to say to tins is, that our minds, in nur pM;.-eiU 
state, are, as well as our bix)i<?s. liable to strange dis^adm^; and 
as we do not judge of the natural constitution of llie hedy. from 
the disorders or diseases to which it is subject (Vuiu accidenlL<, s(» 
neither ought we to judge of tlio nalura] p(wvri> of ilie jiiincl 
fnrm its disorders, but from its sound slaU.’j It is nutund lo 
man, and ct^mniou t*) the species, to have two haruh. ami two feet; 
yet I have seen a man, and a very iugenious one, wJju was bom 
without either hands or feet. It is natural to man to have fncul- 
ticft biiperior to tliose of brutes; yet vve t;eo some individuals, 
whose faculties are not equal to those of many braU*»; and ilic 
wisest man may, by various accidents, be reduced to this siati. 
General rules that regard those whose intellecK' arc sound, aiv 
not overthrown by instances of lucu whose iui* )iects arc hurt h\ 
any constitutional or accidental disorder. 

[The other (tcecond) exception that may Ik^ made U> the prin¬ 
ciple vve have laid down, is that of some philosophers who hrivr^ 
maintained, that the testiuiony of sense i** falUicious, and thert*- 
fore ought never to bo trusted. Perhaps it migiit bo a sii/iicienf 
answer to this to say, that there is nothing so absurd which some 

• “ Othem who have thought themwlve$ made of hove ilu rno 

lion necetaary lo preserve eueb brittle bodie* ’*- Lorkes hmy, ii. 

x\. Met. 13. 
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plnlortophera have not maintaintj. It js one thing lo profesn a 
doctrine ol’ this kiu(I« :mothcr seriously to belierp it, uml to be 
jfoverued by it in the conduct of life.] It is evident, that a man 
who did not believe his senses could not keep out of barm’s way 
an hour of his life; yet, in all the hisuiry of phihKophy, wo 
never read of any sceptic that ever stepped int<j fire or water 
because he did not believe his st*nsi*s, or (iiat showed, in the coji- 
duct of life, less trust in his senses than other men have.* This 
gives us just ground to apprehend that philosophy was never 
able to conquer that natural belief which men have in their 
senses; and that all their subtile reasonings ag<'iinst this belici 
were never able to persuaih^ tlienistdv<’5^. 

It appcaw, thereforo, that the clear and tlistinct testimony of 
our senses carries irresistible conviction along with it, to every 
man lu his right judgnient. 

IV. Thirathhig Ift be porti^ularlti noiked ta perception''— 
I observed, Min//iy, That this conviction is not only irresistible, 
but it is hitmediaU ; that is, it iJt nut br/ a trah of reckoning and 
avgumculatrcm that we come to bo convinced of the existence of 
what wc perceive; wo ask no argument for the existence of the 
object, but that we perceive it; porceptbm commands our boli<‘f 
upon iu own autlioriiy, and disdains to rest its authority upon 
any reasoning whatsoever.] 

V, lihuil io our belief of the exUtence of external object — 

The convictii)n of a truth may be irresistiWo, «nd yet not iimne- 
diuto. Thus, my conriction that the three angles of every 

plain triangle are equal to two right angles, is irresistible, but it 
is not iiinncdiate: 1 am convinced of it by demnnstratrve reason- 
iijg. I’here are other tniths in niatlicinatics of which we have 
not only an Irresistible, but an immediate nmviction. Such arc 
the axioms. Our belief of the exioins in mallienmtics is not 
grounded upon argument. Arguments arc grounded upon them, 
but tlieir evidence ia discerned immediately by the human 
understanding. 

It is, no doubt, one tiling to have an iinintHliutc conviction of 
a self-evident axiom; it is another thing to have an immediate 
collection of the existence of what we see: but the conviction 
is ecjually immediate and equally irresistible in both cases. No 
iHun thinks of seeking a reason to believe what he sees; and, 
before we are* capable of reasoning, we put no le^is confidence in 
our senses than after. The rudest savage is as fully convinced 
of what lie se<.*s, and liears, and feels, as the most cxjiert logician. 
The coustitutimi of our imderstanding determines us to hmd the 
truth of a matheinalical axiom as a first principle, from which 
other trutlis may be deduced, but it is deduced from none; and 
the constitution of oxur power of perception determines us to 

• Vidu page 29. 
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lH>ld the existence of whatywe distinct)v perceive as n iiist prie- 
dple,froni \vhicb other truths may be deaucod, Imt it is deduced 
from none. [What has been said of the irresistible* and imnu diiite 
belief of the exislence of olijccts distinctly perceived, I mchn 
only to aHirm \^'ith n'gard to persons so far atVanced in under- 
staiidhi^', as to dintinyHish objeeUof nt&re imapination frtnn tJfinf/x 
ivhirh havr a real existence,^ Kvery man knows thnt iio inoj 
}iJM? a notion of Don Uuixote or of Oarai^antua, wirliout any 
belief that such persons over existed; and tlut of Julius Cu sar 
and of Oliver Cromwell, he has nnt only a notion, hiij a l»eljcf 
that th«y did really exist* [But whether elnldreii, from llm 
time ihut they begin to''use their senses, moke a di.slitieti<ni 
between things which are only conceivedi>migine(L urn I iliiugs 
which reully exist^may be doubted.] Until we are nbU* to umke 
this di^tmctiuri, we cimnot properly be said to believe or lo dUbe- 
Heve the cxj«5tencc of unytlung. [Hie belief of the exi»t(‘mv of 
anyrhiug seems to suppose a notion of existence: a notion fn(f 
nbsfrui:/^ perhaps, to enter into the uiin<l of'Iin inlanf.J I speak 
of the power ui perception in tlius'.* that arc aclnlt, aiidof a sou rid 
mind, who helit*ve that there are some things whi<!i do really 
exist; and tlla^there ore many things eoniadv. (I by llnnuselvi's, 
and by others, which have no oxisUmce, 'I'hai such [persons do 
irivnnably ascribe existence to every thing winch they district!v 
perceive, withotit specking reasons or nrgnnn nl'' (hrihdoe so, is 
perlcctly evid<*nf. from the whole t*^uor of Imnum life. 

VI. Irnpowble to account for our jxifoer of pr-rf'h inp vxtct'tHf! 
objvrtfi^ ij-o.—The account I have given of oiu jicr^ epiion of 
external objects, is inbrnded as n laitiilui delineation of w Suit 
evexy man, conic to years of uiulcrsUuidii»g, ai«l c.«jhilde fd'givi)iy 
attention to what jKUf>ses in his own niiiul. uuiy fed in luinself. 
In manner the notion of extermd (d'jecfN, jo;i! ilu' imnu - 
<iiate belief of tlieir exisuuici*, is pniducf^l by nuan- oi ou‘ 
senses, 1 am not able to show, and I do no 1 prciind io 

[If the power of perceiving exiernal ebpsts in ccrndii circnia- 
stanccs, be a part of the constitution i»J the hum mu njoai. 

all attempts to account for it will be vain : no t.fiur account con 
lie given of the constitution of things, hut irifl of Uvn Ihoi 
made them. As we can give no reason w’hv n^uttcr i? extended 
and inert, why the mind thinks, and is conscious of its 
but the will of Him who made both: so I suspect wc can give 
no other reason why, in ciaiaiu cirnumstanecs, wc |>crcci^<» 
external objects, and in others do not.] 

VII. Tfie manner in ichich ideat of percepfion' arc (icqfiirf u 
cenm^ef?^ with the gooinen of God.- Tin* Supreme Being in¬ 
tended that we should have such knowledge of tlio material 
objects fiiat .surround us, as is necessary iu older to our supplv- 
ing the wants of nature, and avoiding the (inngi-r> lo wiucli »ve 
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are constantly expo^jed; and he has admirahly littcd our powers 
ol' perception to tliw pur)>ose. ll’ the intelligence wc have of 
cxten)al objects were to Ih* got by reasohini/ onh/t the greatest 
part of men would be destitute of it; for tli'' greatest part of 
men hardly ever leani to reason; and in iuiancy and childhood 
no man can reason: [therefore, ns tliw iiil<*llige!»ce of the objects 
that surround us, and from which we ni^y receive so much 
benefit or harm, is equal/if necexiartf In vhtidren a7}d to men, to 
the ignorant and to the learned, Gorl in his wisdom conveys it to 
u» in a way ilwt puts all upon a leve^ The information of the 
senses is as perfect, and gives as full eonvietion to tlic mast igno¬ 
rant, as to tlie riKJSt Icanuxl.j 

QVysnOHS ptHl examination. 

Our nfition cf an (‘Xteranl obji*ct twofold f 

Ilow does tlic iiuiver^oJ belief in ibc tmiU ofour appenr? 

How fai* and to whom, \b the Mief of the omeiice of extH'oal ohjecU to bo 
extended? 

D*m% hol extend to infonu? 

Wh}' imposo^ihle lo |;ive any ro.i^n Un, account of perception? 

T\ui anewer ut the precediui^ ciuisinteiM wiib one notion of the bcuevolenco 
of Ood ? 


CHAFJ’MU Vl. 

WIlAT IT IH TO ACCOUNT IW)H A VilKN<»MKNoN IS NATURK. 

1. fvquiru the parent cf all pffihnnpfir/. —An object placed 
at a proper distance, and in a goinl light, while tlic eyes are shut, 
is not perceiv<*d at all; but iu> M»o!ier do we open our eyes upon 
it, than wc have, ast it were by inspiration, a certain knowlc(^e 
of its existence, i>f its colour, ligiivc', ami di^^tance. This is a fact 
wliich every one knows. The vulgar .in* satisfied with knowing 
tlu' fact, unA give tliemsclves m> trouldc about the cause of it: 
but d philosopher is impatient to know how this event k pro- 
ducod, to account for it, or assign its caus *, 

[ avidity to know the cause's of things is the parent of all 
philosophy true and false. Mon of specidatiun place 0 great 
part of their happiness in such knowledge, ‘‘ Felix qui potoit 
reriim cognosceve cansas,” has al^vays been a sentiment of hiunan 
nature.] But as, in the pursuit of other kimk of happiness, men 
often niij^take the road; so in none heve they more frequently 
done it, tliau in the pliilosophical pursuit of the causes of things. 

It is a dictate of common senses that the causes we assign of 
appearances ought to be real, and not fictions of human imaguta- 
Uon. It is likewise self-evident, that such causes ought to bo 
adequate to the effects that are oonceivod to be proauced by 
them. 
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II. Of the. laws of nalure.-^Tluxt th(«e who ure less accus¬ 
tomed to inquiries into the causes of natuvni ttj>pewanccR, mnv 
the better understand what it is to sho»v the cause :if such 
appearances, or to account for them; I sliall homnv a pin in 
insUinco of a phenomenon or appearance, of whith a full and 
satisfactory account has been giveif. The plieuoimmou is this! 
that a stonct or any heavy body, falling fro?ii a height, eonti* 
nually increases its velocity as itdeseciidH; so that if it a(<iui]c 
a certain velocity in one second of time, it will luivc twice that 
velocity at llie end of two seconds, thrice at tin: cud i>f thret‘ 
seconds, and so,on in proportion to tlie time. This Hccolenifed 
velocity in a stone falling must iiave bten ohsttn’t^d lVo>n tin* 
beginiuiig of the world ; but the fust pt^rson, as far ;is wc kiiow» 
who accounU'd for it in a proper niul pliilo»ophicu] insuuer, was 
tlie famous Galileo; after innumerable /also and Dilitious 
accounts had been jriven of it. * 

Ke obanived, that bodies oner put in motion continue that 
motion, with tlie same velocity, and in tlies^nnr direction, nnril 
tlicy be Ht<ippcd or retarded, or have the direction of tlicir nna¬ 
tion ultcrcil, by stnne force impress'd upon them. This propmfy 
of bodies is called their hterCiat or inactivity; for it implies no 
more than that bodies cannot of thenisolvcs eluinge tludr slate 
from rest to motion, or from motion to rest, lie ohsem d alsir, 
tliaf gravity acts coivstantly and-e<iually upon a l>o({y, and lli(nx- 
ioi'c will gfvc equal degrees of velocity to a body in ecjual limes, 
From these principles, wlucli an? known from experiem‘(‘ In lie 
fixed laws of nature, Galileo showc^l, that henvy bodies must 
descend with a velwdty unifonnly accelerated, as by (‘xpn ierK 
they ivre foujul to do. 

For if llic hody by ita gravitation acquire a certain vi locitv at 
the end of one second, it would, though its grarilutiun sliouitt 
cease that moment, continue to go on with that velocity ; but iu 
gravitation continues, and will, in another second, give it an 
tiouat velocity, equal to that which it gave in the so tliar 
the whole velocity at the end of two secontfe will be twice as 
great as ut the end of one. In like manner, tiiis velocity being 
continued through the third second, and ijaviug the same addi¬ 
tion by gravitation as in any of the preccdbig, the whole velocity 
at the end of the tliird second will be Uirice a» great as at the 
eml of the first, and so on coutinuaJly. 

We may here observe, that the causes assigned ol‘ this pheno¬ 
menon exe two: Firsts That Ixxiics mice put in motion retain 
their velocity and their direction until it is changed by some ^ 


confirmed by universal expenenei*, and tlicrctore are not iciotco 
but true causes; then they are precisely adequate to rhe 4'tfcct 
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ascribed to them; they must uecessarilv produce that very mo¬ 
tion in descending bo<&e8 which we finJ to ts^ce place ; and nei¬ 
ther more nor less. The account, therefore, given of this phe¬ 
nomenon is just and philosophical \ no other w ill ever he required 
or admitted by those who understand this. 

^[t ought likewise to be observod, that the causes assigned of 
this phenomenon are tliings of which we can aetign no came. 
^Vhy bodies once put in motion continue to move ; why bodies 
constaally gravitate towards tlie eartlt with tlie same force, no 
man has keen able to show, Tliese «are facts confirmed by uni¬ 
versal experience, and they must no doubt have a cause; but 
their cause is unknown, and we call tUetn laws of nature, be¬ 
cause we know no cause >of thorn but the will of the Supreme 
^einq,] 

llL Ihe bidldina of hyjwlhesce an endless labour. may 
wc not attempt to niul the cause of gravitation, and of other phe- 
7U)mena which we cal) laws of nature ? No doubt we may. We 
know not the limit which lias been set to Ivuman knowledge, and 
our knowledge of the works «»f Clod can never be carried, too far. 
But supposijig gravitation to be accounted for, by an etlierea) 
elastic medium, for instance, this can only be done, by 
provuig tlic existence and the elasticity ot this medium; ana, 
secondlf^f by showing tliat this uicdium must necessarily produce 
that gravitation which bodies arc known to have. Until this.be 
done, gravitation is not accounted for. nor is its cause known; 
and when this is done, the elasticity of this medium will be con¬ 
sidered aa a law of nature, whose cause is unknown. [The 
chain of natural causes has, not unfitly, been compared to a 
chain hanging down from beavou :* a link that is discovered sup- 
})ort3 the links below it, but it must itself be supported; and 
that which supports it must be supported, until we come to the 
first link, whicn is supported by the throne of the Almighty. 
£vei:^' natural cause must have a cause, until we ascend to the 
first cause, which is uncaused, and operates not by necesrity 
but by will.] 

By what has bear svd in this chapter, those who are but little 
a^uaioted with philesdpbical inquiries may see what is meant 
by accounting for g phenomenon, or showing its cause, which 
ought to be well und^nAo^, in. order to judge of tbe theories by 
which philosophers hfcys i^^mpted to account for our percepdon 
of external objects by 

QUE8nOK$^R EXAMINATION. 

Wimt is uaderstosd hf 

WoUattca'i ilkitri^iiM framing of hypotlisMi is an eod- 

loss labour? 

*W«Batbni. 
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AeNTIMENTS OP PHflOSOVHBRS ABOUT til £ PERCEITION OP £XT£RNAt. 

OBJECTS 3 AND, ^ 

I, Of the theory of Father Malebranche* —How the correspond¬ 
ence is carried on between the thinking principle within uk, and 
the material world without us, has always been found a very dif* 
ficult problem to those philosophers who think tliemsclves obliged 
to account lor every phenomenoD in nature. M?my philosophers, 
ancient and modem, have employed their invention to discover 
liow we are made to perceive external objects by onr sensing: and 
there appears to be a very great uniformity in their sentiments in 
the main, notwithstao^ng their variations in ijarticular points. 

Plato illustrates our manner of perceiving the objects (jf seust*, 
in this manner: He supposes a dark subterraneous cave,* in 
which men lie bound in such a manner, that they can direct their 
eyes only to one pari of the cave: far behind, there is a light, 
some rays of which come over a wall to that part of the rave 
which is before the eyes of our prisimera. A number ot persons, 
variously employed, pass between them and the light, whose 
shadows are seen by tJie prisoners, but not the persons them¬ 
selves. 

fn this manner that philosopher conceived that, by our senseH, 
we perceive the Bha<lowR of Iningsi only, and not things tlimn- 
•selves. He seems to have borrowed his notions on this subject 
from "the Pytliagoreaiis, and th^ very probably from Pj'tliago- 
ras himself, ff we mJike allo^Xace lor PktoV allcponcal ge¬ 
nius, his aeutiments on diis. aubject correspOHd very well ^th 
those of his sciiolar Aristode, and of the Peripatetics. The 
shadows of Plato may very well represent the species and phun- 
tasms of the Peripatetic .school, and the ideas and impressions oi 
modern philosophers. 

II. Iwo thousand years after Plato, Mr. Locke, who stu¬ 
died the operations of the human mind so much, and with so 
^cat success, repteseiits our maimer of perceiving external ob¬ 
jects, by a similitude very much rescmblinj,^ that of the cave. 

Methiuks,*’ says he, the undeistauding is not much unlike 
a closet wholly shut from light, With only some Httlc opening 
left to let in external visible rescmhbmccs or idons of tliing« 
vrithout. Would the pictures coming into such a dark room hut 
stay there, and lie so orderly as to oe foiujd upoii occasion, it 
would very much resemble the understanding of a man, 
reference to all objects of sight, and the ideas of them. 

• Vide chap. IV. ix 9 "tO. 
o S 
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riT. t/mnimily amongst philosojfhersy <u to the perception 
of external i^jecUy in one Plflto» suhierranean cave, 

and Mr. Locke's Airk closet, may be applied with ease to all the 
systems of perception that have been inveiHcd; foi they all sup¬ 
poses that we perceive not cxUrual ohj<*ct8 immediately, and that 
the immtidiate. objects of perceptloji are only certain shadows of 
the external ohjoets. Those »luiHows t»r Inui|;es, which we im¬ 
mediately perceive, wotp by the micients called spccieSf forms^ 
phantasms. Since the time'of Ih^s Cartes, they have com¬ 
monly been called ideas^ and by Mr. Ifmnu impressions, [But 
ail philoaophenv, from BUto lu Mr. Hume, agree in this, that 
wo do not perceive oxUrvnal objects imiiiediately, and that the 
immediate* object of perception must be some image prcs<mt to 
the mind. So far there appears m muuiimity rarely to be found 
among philoiwipher:^ on such absiriM* points.] 

IV. Meaning of this ai/rrenieti/ [If it should be 

asked, Wliethcr, acconliiiglo iho opinion of philoi^pheM, {!) 
we perceive the imagics or ideas and infer the existence 
and (|Uftlitiea of the oxtermd object from what we perceive in 
the image? Or. whether we really jrcrccivc the external 
object <ut well as its image i The answer to tliis que^stion is not 
qiaiti^ obvious.] 

On the one band, philosophci^s, W wc except Berkeley and 
Hume, believe the existence of vMcninl objects of aense, and 
call them objects of pci‘c<*ptioit, though not immediate objects. 
But what tliey moan by a mediate objicT of ]>erccptioi), I do 
not find clearly explaiiwd; whether tliej suit their knroage 
to popular opinion, and moan that we ptaavive external objects 
in that figurative sense in wlAb ve siiy Uiat we perevive an 
absent friend when we look on bin piiture; or wbetiler they 
mean, that reolly, and withoiii a figure, we perceive both 
the external ol^cct and its idea in the mind. [If the last be 
their tneanix^, it would follow that, in <'vei 7 instance of percep¬ 
tion, there is a doubU oUect porciivi*d:] That I perceive, for 
instivnee, cue sun in die heavens, and miothcr in my omi mind. 
But I do not find Uiat tb^ aflinu thl^; mul, as it contradicts the 
experience of all m^ikindl, ! .will not impute it to them. 

V. Prohahle mefining tie pkilos^p/iir opa»io».—^[It seems, 
therefore, that their opinion k, that wc do not really perceive 
thuexternai object, but tl^ internal on/y; and that when they 
speak of porccivirig external objects, they mean it oidy in a po- 
pulnr or in n ftguroiive sense, as above exploiimd.] Severid 
reasons load me to think this to be the oplnioii of philosophers, 
bcshle what is mentioned above. [First, If we do really per¬ 
ceive the external object itselfi rimre seems to be necemiy, no 
use for an image of it. Secondiu% Since the time of Dos Cartes, 
philosophers Itave very generally thought that the existence of 
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external objects of sense reifuirc» proofy and can only be proved 
fr^.n the existence of their Ideas. Thirdly, The vvay in whicli 
piiUosophers speak of ideas, seems to imply that they ar<! ll^<^ 
onlv objects of perception,] 

vl. Tioo remarkohio iheonen rel'Oiivc to (he percepiiuji. c;/ 
exierml ohjretn ^—Having endeavoured to explain what is cow- 
mon io phiiomphers iu accounting for our perception of extcniul 
objects, we shall ^ive some cU^taii of lltcir diHcrcnces. . 

[Tile ideas by which wc pc^rceivc cxU^rnal objects, arc said by 
Honu* to be the uXcoa of the Detty ,* hut it has been more gene¬ 
rally tluniglit that ever)'IInufa ideas ar(‘juoper to hinmlf, ajid 
ar<‘ e'ithcr in hia inindy or lu his aensorinttu wljrre ibe mind is 
innnediaifly pr<'.Hent. The first is the theory of 'Malebi'ain-lic ; Ihe 
st'copd we shall call the coiinnon theory,*] 

AViili Tcgrml to that of Malohraiiche, it seeins to Iiave 
aiiinity wit h tlu^ PUlonic notion of uhais, but i» not th<* same. 
I^taU) b< lleved that, llnro are three eternal Hrst }>rincipl<'s, fojin 
which all ihiie^s hav<‘ thidr origin: (J) matter, (S?) i<lcas,aud an 
efficient oins''. inT Matter is that of whicli all tlniigs are nn\i\i\ 
winch, l)y all the ancient philosoplu^rs. was eoiicoive<l lo tu* eter¬ 
nal. Ideas arc forms without umttcr of every kind things 
which can exist; which forms were also conceived by Pluto 
to )>e eternal and iiomnuhle, and to he tin? iiuHleb or]>?i1U rns 
hy which the efficieul c.i^.se, that is, the J)ei(v\ fortuiul every 
P'lrt of this uni verse, f These uk'Q.s were cojjceiv^'d be i1k‘ 
sole objects of science , and indeed of all true kmm le<ige. While 
we arc iuipvisoncfl in the body, we are prxmo to^ivc utLeiUion to 
tlie oljjeels of sense only ; but thcHc being indivjrluul thing?*, und 
in a cunsi.int fltictuutiou, being indeed shadows rather than re¬ 
alities, cannot b( the ohicct of real knowledge. All -^ciiiice is 
tnnploycd, not about inuivldual things, hut about ihiiigf. ninvur- 
s«l and abstract from matter* Truth is eternal and iinnmfablc, 
and there fort* must liuve for Us object eternul and innnu(jd>le 
ideas; these wc nrc capable of etmtemplaliug in w;nic dejrn'c 
even in our present state, but*not without a certain purificHtinn 
of mind, and abstraction from the objects ofsfiisi\ Sucli, ua 
far as 1* am able to comprehend, were the sublime uotions of 
Plato and probably of Pythagoras. 

The philosophers of the Afoxaiidriati .school, coinmoidj enlled 
the latter Platnniats,.^em to have adopted the same system; 
but with this difference, that they nujdc the eternal id-vas ni>i to 
be a principle distinct from tiie 'Deity, but to bit in the divine 
intellect, as the objects of those coiic^^ptioiis which the diyiiie 
mind must from nil ctemiW have li»d, not only of every tiniig 
which he has made, but of every possible existence, and ol till 

^ It if the Newtonian. Vide chap, iv *tcu x. p. 71. 
t Vido Eatay I. chap, u HfCl. xxii. p. VJ. 
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tite relations of tilings: by a proper purlficatioD and abstraction 
from the objects of wc may be in some measure united to 

the Deity^ and in the eternal light be enabled to discern the 
niG^t sublime intellectual truths. 

Vir. Malebranehe miiini^rpreU St jfuffiutines theory* — 
These Platonic notions, grafted upon Christianity, probably gave 
rise to the sect called MyHict which, tliuugh in its spirit and 
principles extremely op[>outc to the Peripatetic, yet was never 
oxtinguishcfl, but subsists to this day. 

Many of the Fathers of the Clmatian churcli liave a tincture 
of tho tenets of the Alexaitdrian school; aniong others St. 
Augustine. Rut it does not appear, as far fts I know, that 
either Plato, or the latter Platonista, or St. Augustine, or the 
Mystics, thought that we perceive tint olyeatif of sBme in the 
divine ideas. They bud too mean a notion of our perception of 
sensible objects to ascribe to it m higli an origin. This theory, 
tliarefore, of our perceiviutf the objc*i:ls of sense u\ the ideas of 
tho^Doity, I take to be tiie luventtnn of Tatlicr Malcbranche 
himself. He indeed brings many pessage s of St, Augustine to 
countenance it, and seems very di^suouM to iiave tlmt Father of 
his party. [But in tlioso passages, llunv^h ilie Father speaks In 
a very high strain of God*a being il>e ligtit <if our minds, of our 
bc^ing illuminated immediately by the* cternul light, and uses 
other similar expressions; yet he to apply those expres¬ 

sions only to cur illutninaiion in moral Q7i(l divine things, and not 
to tho perception of objects by the sonxes.] Mr. Bayle imagines 
tiiat some traces of this opinion of Malobrauche are to be found 
in Amelius the Flatonist,'and even in Democritus; but hU 
authorities seem to.be str^ed. 

YilL Ideas not nacMary to eceru species cf knowiedye, 
according to Afa^6raAcAe.'~Malebrai!chc, with a very penetrat- 
ing genius, entered into a more minute ex^uuiiiatiou of^the powers 
of tne liuinaa mind than any one Ix^iVirc him. He had the 
advantage of the discoveries .made by Cartes, whom he fol¬ 
lowed without slaviih attachment. 

He lays it down as a principle admitted by all philosophers, 
and which ^uld not be called in question, t^mt we do not p^- 
ceive extcrn&T objects immediately, but by moans of imag^ or 
fdesH of them present to the mind. 1 suppose," says he, that 
every one will grant that we perceive not the objects thni are 
without us immediatdy» ahd.of themselves, We see 
sun; the stars, and an of objects without us; and it is 

not at Ojll^ely that the et(uf allies out of the body, and, as it 
were^ taiiMa walk through tlit heavens to contemplate ^ those 
objects 2 she sees them no^ mrefore, by themselves; ud the 
immediate ol^ect of. the imndf wh«Q it sees the sun, Ibr exam¬ 
ple, iirsmf the sun, but aomeUdog which is intimately united to 
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the soul; and it 1$ that which 1 call an idea: so that hy the word 
uleOf I understand nothing eke here but that wldch is tlie imme¬ 
diate object, or nearest to the mind, when we perceive any object. 
It ought to be carefully observed, that, in order Uy the 
perceiving any object, it is absolutely necessary that the idea ol‘ 
that object be actually present to it. Of this it in not }>(>ssible 
to doubt, prhe things which the soul perceives are of two kinds. 
They are cither in the soul, or they are without the soul: those 
that are in the soul are iu own thuughtSi tliat is to say, all 
different modifications. The eoul hoe no need of tdean for per-^ 
ceiving thr^ie thingi. But with r^artl to things without tlic 
soul, we cannot perceive them but by means of ideas.”] 

IX. Of the Jive modes or ways of perception mcnliofttd by 

ntetavhyhirat wnVeri.—Having laid this fouudktiou, as a jiriucipie 
W'hicn was common to all phila^^ophers, and which admitted of no 
doubt, he proceeds to enumerate all the possible ways by \vln< h 
the ideas of s^msible abject* may be uresentwl Ut the mind: 
[Kither, TiVs/,* they vome from the Itoales which we perceive; 
or, soeondlffi^ the soul has tlic power of produciny them in 
itself f or, ihirdly^X vroaured by the DrUy, either in 

our creation, or occasionally as there is usc‘ for them; or, foi/rthiy,^ 
the soul lias in itself virtually and cmiuently, as the schools 
spenk, all the porft^ctions wdiich it perceives in bodies; or,y?/?/#/y,|| 
the .vnd M tniiled with a beiiuj possessed of all lieffeviiijuy who 
has in hhnself the ideas of all created 

Tiiis he takes to be a complete enumeration of all the* p<»ssiblc 
ways in which tlie ideas of extemal objects may Ik' presented to 
our minds: he employs a whole chapter upon each; refuting the 
four first, and conn ruling the last by various aiguuients. 7'he 
Deity, being always present to our minds in a more iiUinuite 
manner than any otlier being, may, upon occasion of the iinprt^a- 
sions made on our bodies, disetwer to us, as far as he thioks 
proper, and according to hxed laws, bis own ideflH of tlie objeeL; 
and thus we see all tmngs in God, or in the divine ideas. 

However visionary this system may appear on a su])i*rficiNl 
view, yet when we cousider, that he agreed iviih tJie whole tribo 
of philosophers in conceiving ideas to be the immediau* <ibjccU 
of perception, and that he foimd iusuperable diffculties*. and 
even absurdities, in every other liypothcws concerning them, it 
will not appear so wonderful tliat a man of very great gtjuius 
should fall into this; and ttF probably it pleased so devout a 
man tlie more, that it sets, m the most striking light, our 
dependence upon God, and his continual presence with us. 

X. Valuable dislinciumfirst made by Malehranche,-^lle dis¬ 
tinguished, more accurately than any philoso[»her lia<l done 
before, the objects which we perceive from the sevsaiions\\\ our 

• Ariitotle. t Ho6k t Bcrkdey. f Nwis. II .Nfalobmuche. 
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own which, hy Uie lawn of nature, always accotupany the 

perception of the object. As in many things, so particularly in 
this, no has great merit: for tlds, 1 apprehend; a key that 
opens the way to a right undmUrultog both ol' our external 
sonsoa, m\A of other powers of tiic mind.] Thi* s'ulgar confound 
aenbation with otlicr powers of tlie mind, and with their objects, 
because the purposes of life do nor tnuke a distinctiou iiecessaiy. 
['i'hc confounding of these in conn non lauguagt? has led philoso¬ 
phers, in one period,^ to make those things external which 
really are sensations in our own inindH; and, in anotlier period,'^ 
running, as is usual, uito the contrary extreme, to make 
almost every thing to be a sennation or feeling in our minds.] 

XI. He rente afl ecidefire af the exintetwe of Wittier upcu the 
authority if reeelatio)U'^[\i is obvi4>us, thut tlic system of 
MalebrancKe leaves no eridenre of l/te exis/atre of a material 
worUt front what wc perceive hy our sc tist's; for rhe divine ideas, 
which ure the objcct>^ immcdin^rly |K*rri ivt d, tvere the name 
before the world was crealedp ^^nlehrannlle vvan t(H> acute not 
to discern this conHW|uencc of hu sy.sieni, and too candid not 
to ackiiowloclgo it: ho fairly own.s il\an<l i*n<h^«vourH to mnke 
advantage iif it, resting tlie cimiplete wideiuv we havt? of the 
oxi^teuce of matter upon (he tntihorUt/ of repclation .‘] he shows, 
that the arguments brought by lb*s t'ano to |>rove tlio existence 
of a maU^rial world, though as good smv that reason could 
furnish, are not perfectly cone I usivi*; [and thougtf be Aic^now- 
ledges, witli Dos Cartes, that we feel » stvtJiig propensity to 
believe the exigence of a material w(jvI d, yei he thinks this is 
not suHicient; nnd that to yield to siuli pro]>cnKities without 
criilenco, is to exvose oureelvcM fo ^lerpetuol dvlHsion,^ lie 
thinks, therefore, tnat the only conriuring fnidcnce wc have of 
the existence of n material world is, that wc arc assured bv 
revelation that Ood created heavens uihI the earth, and that 
the Word wfis made^eshr is sensible of the ridicule to wJjich 
so strange an opinion may expose him uuiong those who are 
guided hy prejudice; but, for toe sake of truth, he is willing to 
boar it. But no author, not even Uishop Th ikcdoy, hath shown 
more ricariv, that, either upon Jus own system, bv upon the 
coimnon principles of philosophers with K^gavd to ideas, we have 
no evhlcncf left, either fr<Hn reason or from cmr senses, of the 
existence of a matt^rial world- It i« n<» more than jualioe to 
Father Malebranche to acknowledge, that liishop Berkeley’* 
arguHieuta are to be found in him in their whole force. 

XM. Four aroHmentn of Norris to prore the existtnee of 
ideaSf ISorris, an RngLUfa divine, espoused the system 

of Maiebranche- in his £f»ay towards the Theniy of tJie Ideal 
or Intellectual World," published in two volumesbvo,anno 1701. 

* Aristotle. t Derkcley. 
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This author !ms nia<{e u ulFort to supply u drl’ocf \%lu(‘h is 

to be found not in Malt^braiicho only, Uit in almost idi tUc 
authors who have treated of idean; I mean, to prove tlieii- cxist- 
ence* lie has employed a >vliole chapter to prove, ii)at xunu rial 
things cannot be an iitiinediatc ohjoct «l‘ jKTrcpUon. Ills argn- 
nients are these :• .firnf, Th^y are without tlic iiiiu<h and tlnux- 
fore, there can bo no uuioii betwt*cn the object aiul the povcl- 
piciit. Sfcondh/t They are dispmporiloinnl to tlic mini], nud 
removed from it by the whole duinu ter of ht ing, 77tfrtUr/, 
Because, if imuorial objects were inunediute ohjecus of pi i 
tion, tliere could Ikj no physical science; things neie^sarv and 
ininintable Udng tin* only obj<xts of science, Fonrlhhf. U* 
material tilings were j>crceivi*d In* themselves, they would lu* a 
true light to om* minds, as being the intt lliglhic Jbnu of unr 
under'Standings, and cvnseijucnily p<‘rfVctive of them, at id indeed 
superior to them. 

XIIII Thi! (fdrer^nrieH of ^lulehroHcltt' did not uitn <i( tiiK' 
diu'un'fti of tralh -Mnlebicnches syr^lem wvw luiopud by 

many devout p<‘oj)le in France of both hut i( si cms lo 

liave had u<> great cunvtiey in other connlrie''. I Jake 

wrote a small (raof against it, which is foniid anuaig he pesihn- 
nirms w'orics: ))ut whether it was writU*n in basic, or ailiT liie 
vigimi* o( liis undcrst^indiiig was iininiircd hy agi*, there is less of 
strength L\x\d solidity in it, that iu most of lus wi itiiigs. Th<^ 
most fonnidable antagonist Malchraoche mot with was in his 
own cnuiitrv; AnUmy ArnauUI, doctor of the Sorhonne, iind 
one of the acutest writers the Janskiiists have to Iniast of, 
ihouc’li that seel has produced many. (Malehranehe was n 
ill suit, and the Hntinathy l*ctwocn the Jesuii»Us iinil Janvenisl.s h iV 
him no room to expect tjnarter from Ins leanud 
'I’huse who clu«>s(‘ to sec tliis system attacked ov thi* one hand, 
and defcnd<*d on the other, with suldllly of argiinient, and eie- 
paiice of expression, auid on the part of Anaoihl wiih murli 
uit and humour, may iind satisfaction hy reading MnlebiHiv lie's 
‘"imjuiry afW 'J ruth;’* AmauIiTH nook of*'True and False Idea. 
Malebranchc’s ** Ocfeiice ;** and suine suhseqmmt replies and 
dcfeiicos. Jn coiitn)yersies of this kind, the asMilanl lomnmuly 
hvtus the advahtage, if they arc not unequally niatthed: Ihr if 
eusiev to overturn all tbe^ theories of philosophers upon tins 'id - 
ject, than to defend any one of (la'nn Mr. Baytc nuki s n M)y 
jmt remark upon this controversy^ i, that the argrnvKnts uf Mi. 
Amauld against the Ry^toin of Jlnlehranchc were un a 

swerabic, hut they were capable of being rciorfod Hgaiiu t ii> 
own sytstem; and his ingenious antagonist knew well Inat'-t' uv' 
this defence. 

• Vide Fauh} If- chap. xiv. neri, in., uhrjv* ihiw nrjriiirtfin« cofair.! 

f The parcnthriir pa^‘<Age li wilOrd in ihi UlccdfHofis of 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

In vhut iipiiiion do all inf>t^hyncat writm agree m ti> rh<* perception of 
eKtemal olnects? 

I’bie phtfoftopliic opitJTon adniiCe of a twofold explanniion 

Ttro p^euiiur theories relative to ihf perception »f exirriiBl object? 

Saint Auguitine diSenfrom MaWbrnnihel 

According to the latterj idea& not alwav^ ncccMarv to knowledge! 

Five niodea of perceiving idcaa of eenmblc objeciid? 

Wbat particular merit due to Malebraochel 

ConfoMnding our eonHsiionK vritb the objccUtbat produce them Haa led philo- 
•opbert into two errorn direnly contrary to each other? 

Why no evidence left of the exietcaceof tlie tmileri^d world in MaUbranche'a 
tyatpm I 


• CHAPTER VIII. 

OP TKB COMMON TIIXOKY OF PEECBPTION. AN)> OF TltU SRNTtMBNTB OP 

TKK PEKIPATbTlCe, AND OF Ota CaKTES. 

I. This theorjringeneral is,iliat { !) we iwrcoive external objects 
on)^ by certain images which arc in our miixia, or {2) in the seu« 
sonum to which the mind is inirnediatolv present. PhilosopLerSi 
in cUffercut ages, liave differed both in the names they have given 
to those images^ and in their notions concerning them. It would 
be a laborious task to enumerate all their v«iriariojis» and perhaps 
would not requite the labour. 1 shall ontv give a sketch of the 
principal difference^ with regard to their vames and their nature, 
ir. Cariesian division 0 / onr idtta. — Uy Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics, the intages presonlcd to emr smses were called 
semible species or forms r thqse presented to the memory or ima¬ 
gination were called phankupu; and those presented to the intel- 
Uxx were called inietligibh spsciesf and they thought, that there 
can he no perceptioDi no imagination, no intcllectiou, witliout 
species or phantasms. What the ancient philosophers called 
sq^ecies, sensible and intelligible, and plioDtasms, in later tiroes, 
and especially shice the time of Des Cutes, came to be called by 
the common name of idrai* [The Cartesians divided our ideas 
into three classes, thc^ of sensation, of ima^htationf and of pure 
ifUeUection. Of the objects of e^sation and ininginatiou, Uicy 
thought the images are in the brain, but of objects that are 
incorporeal, the images are in the understanding, or pure iniel^ 
lectA \ 

Mr. Locke, taking the word iden in the same sense as Des 
Cartes had done before him, to ei^pulj whatever U meant, by 
phantasm, notion or species, divides ideaa into those of sensation, 
and those of refection; mcaBin^ by the first, the ideas of all 
coqweal objects, whether perco^ed, remembered, or imagined; 
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hy tlie second, the ideas of tlie powers and opoiations oi ou\ 
minds. What Mr, Locke calls ideas, Mr. Hume cUvidos into 
two distinct kinds, impremons and ideojt. The ditVerenet^ hel w*l\ t 
these, he says, consists in the degrees of force and liveliness with 
wliich they strike upon tlie min<i. Under impremom he conipn - 
hctids all oiir sensations, |>assions and emc^tions, «is kbt tkey make 
their Jirti appearance in the souL By ideas he means tlie fuiut 
images uf these in tl linking and reasoning. 

f)r. Hartley givc.i the same meaning to ideas as Mr. ITume 
docs, and what Mr. Hume calls impressions he calls si‘usalions; 
coueciving our seosatioius to be occitsioiied Uy vihrationn of the 
iiifinitosiinal particles of the bmin, and ideiis by miniature vibra¬ 
tions, or vibraduucles. Such differences wc lind among pliiloso- 
phers, with regard to tlic of those intenml tmngcsi of objects 
ol' sense, w]\ich they hold to he Uie inimcdiute objects of ))ei - 
ioption, 

HI. ArUtoiellan notion re</ar(lhkf thA^ iPr)«A—We sliall next 
give a .slu^rt detail of the sentiinents of the JVn{mlKtic>< and Curb'- 
sians, of Locke, Berkeley, and liuinc, conccrniiijr ihem. 

[Aristotle seems to havi! thought that the soul consists (^f two 
parts, or, rather, tliat wo have two souU, tltc uiiim il and tlie 
rational^ or, as he culL th<un, the soul and the intellect. In 
t]\e Jirstj belong the senses^ meuiory^ and imagination; to ihr 
lit si, jadffment^ opinion^ Mivj\ nnci rcojnmiuff. Tllie first we have 
in common with brute aninials; the last is (lecuiiar to nun. Tin* 
aniniit] soul lie held to be a ccrudn form of the bodv, whi(*fi is 
inseparable from it, and perishes nt death. To tliis smd tlip 
senses belong: mid hr tlefiues a sense Uf he that which U capable 
of receiving llic sensible forms, or species of objects, without 
any of the matter of tliem; as wax receives the form of tlic seal 
ivithont any of the matter of it. The forms of sotuul, of colour, 
of taste, and of oilier Kensihlo qualities, are iu like m^uincr 
received by the senses.} 

It s€«:?ms to be a necessary consequence of Aristodc’s doc¬ 
trine, that bodies are c<instautly sending fortli, in all direc- 
tions, as many different kinds of forms without «uitfc:r a-s 
have different sensible qualities; for the forms of colour rnnst 
enter by the eye, the forms of aound by the oar, mui so ol rhe 
other senses. This accordingly was inHUirained hy the followers 
of Aristotle, though not, as far as I know, expressly mmtioi.o.) 
by himself They disputed concerning tho nature* of those forint, 
or species, whether uiey were real Ivcings or non-entiUv.-': and 
some held them to be oi anintermerUate nature between (In two. 
The whole doctriuc of the Peripatetics^ and schoolmen concern¬ 
ing^ forms, substantial aJid acciclental, and concerning tly 
muftioii of sensible species frtim objects of souse b» thiMtiiud, li it 
be at all intelligible, is so far above Diy compreheihton, that I 
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fijatem, ^ch had bej^o to lose its authority. His 
enabled him, and his spirit phimpted him, to attempt n new ont^ 
lie had applied much to the mathematical sciences, and hud made 
considerable improvement iu tlieui. lie wished to introduce 
that perspicuity an<l evidence into other branclK^s of phil(iso]>!iy 
which he found in thenu 

(Being sensibio lu)w apt we are to be led Jistray by prejiidi<jis 
of education, he thought the only way to avoid error, was, h 
resolve to' doubl of everg and hold every thing to be un¬ 

certain ; even those things wlucli he liad bei ii taught to hold as 
most certain, until he had such clear and cogent cvidcncu as 
compclltd his itfsent.] 

VIL Fundaviental principle of the Coriesian p/ii/osophif.^ 
[In tills state 4)f universal aoubt, tliat whicli lirst awoured to 
him to be clear and certain, w'os Ins own oxii^tonec. Of this he 
was certain, hecauso he was conscious that lie thonglit, thutlic 
reasoned, and that ho douhUd. He used this argument, llnue- 
fore, to prove his own existence, ^%’ogito, ergo sum.*' i'hiH Im 
conceived to Ik* the first of all truths, the /nuvduiinu^sl^HH upon 
which the whole fal^iie of hutnan knowledge is built, and on 
whicli it must I'cst.} And as Archiinedcs thought, thnt if Ijc 
had one fixed jKiiiit to rest his engines upon, he could move 
tlie earth; so l)es (^iru^s, c!iarme<l with the discoverv of one 
certain principle, by which he emerged from tlu^ sUiU* of uni¬ 
versal doubt, irelieved that tins principle alone wouh! be n suJ- 
ficient foundation on which he might build tlie whole systcni 
of science. Ho seems, therefore', to have taken no great trouble 
to (rxainine whether there might not bo other first ])rinciplefl, 
which, on account of their own light and evidence, ou^ht V> bo 
admitted hy every man of sound judgiucuU The loie of sim¬ 
plicity, so luitiiral to the mind of man, I<^d him in opply the 
wliole force of his mind to raise the fabric of kiu/wleflge upon 
tliis one princijde, rather tlian seek a broaticr foun<laiion. 

VIII, Des Cartes iWuccd, i// iioo rnymaeftls^ to the evi¬ 
dence of ihe senses. —Accordingly, he dt^ca not admit the evidence 
of sense to be a first principle, us he docs diet of cousrjtjusness. * 
'fhe arguments of the ancient sceptics fierc wnurre <] t<' liiui; 
that our senses often deceive us, and dierefine <^ught jurver 
to be. trusted on their own authuritv; [diat, (1) in sleep, wc* 
often seem to see and bear tbingH which we arc convinced lo lia\ e 
had no existence. But that which chiefly led Des l!arte» tu 
think that he ought not to trust to lua senses without prwjf ol . 
their veracity, wa, tlmt (2) be ^k it for grunted, ^ ail philo¬ 
sophers had done bafor© him, that he did not pcrcciyo cxtehuii 
objects themselves, but co'tain images of Uiern m his owo 
caUad ideas. He was certain, by conKiousutw, tlwi 
ideas of sun and mocm. earth and sea; but how could he be 
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—[Hitherto he was tmeertain of every things but 
of lu# 'oieteU^, and the existence of the operations and 
idsM hia own in^« Some of his disciples^ * it is said^ re- 
nwmd at stage of bis system, and got the name of SffoiiU.] 
rbeyootild not find eridence in the subsequent stages of his 
{But Dss Cartas resplved not to stop here; lie endca* 
^jireato p^ve, by a new sigtiinent, drawn Irom his idea of a 
Cetty, ^e existence of an infinitely perfect Being, who made 
and all his faculties. From tiie perfection oi this Beings 
1 could be no deceiver; and therefore con- 

eluded^ that A4# awisss, end the other faculties he found in himself, 
ote noi MlaciouSf but may be trusted, wlien a proper use is 
made of them.] _ 

The system of Det Cartes is, with great perspicuity ainl acute* 
explained by himself in his writings, wliich ought to be 
COTiulted hf those who would understand it. ' 

The merit of Des Cartes Cannot be e?wi!y conceived by those 
who have not some notion rf the Peripatetic Kysl^m in which he 
was educated. To throw off the prehidlces of education, and 
to cre^J^ * •JJrtem of nature toudly different from that which, 
had Mbdued-Ae understanding of mankind, and kept it in sub- 
• for so many centories, required an uncommon force of 

mind. 

The world whioh Des Cartes exhibits to our view, is not 
only in its sfroeturd vbiy different from that of the* Peripatetics, 
but IS, as We way say, eompe^d of differcfit materials. 

In the oM sytt^, everything was, by a kind of metaphysical 
^oumation,^ reimlvea into principles so mvstevious, that it may 
be a quwrion, WheAer they were words* without meanine, or 
were notnmi too refined ibr human undersUnding. 

X. The *^prma moiari#" ef the Peripatetics _All that we 

observe m nature, is, according X6 Aristotle, a constant sficees- 
sum (f the operatione of genemtien and corruption. The priuci- 
pies of geneiatioti are mtOHr asd fom. The principle of cor- 
ruptidh is prsraisox. All naUwal tlungs are product or gene- 
luted by the union oimWsacmi fma; matter being, as it were, 
the mother, and,fo» . [As to matter, or the first 

matter, ^ it u callra, Whne^im iAstaneenor acoidenti H hat 
no or actually, but everythin 

for form, that ftiK 
sooner fiwssted rf one form, te V ta dbfoed with another, and 
tteqi^y at^tibfe of aU It has no na- 

™ ••paoity Of hmriag-tty ooe.f 

XI. T*e timr disHncHee dfo- 

raoterisUes.—^\e it the aiw dt -which the Peripatetics give of 

ia 
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the first matter^ Tlie other pcmciple of generation is/om, ac^ 
perfection; for these three Kotds signify the same thing. But 
we must not conceiye form to con^t in the figure, size> arrange- 
ment, or motioTi, of the parts of matter. Theses indeed, ai*c 
accidental forms, hy which tkirtps artificial are formed { but 
every^prOductioQ of nature has a substantial form, which, joined 
to matter, mahes it to he what it ia. [The eubetantial./orm is a 
kind o{ informing souli which ^ves the thing its specific nature, 
and all its qualities, powers, activity.] Thus the substan¬ 
tial form of heavy h^ea is that which makes them descend; 
of light bodies, inat which makes them ascend. The substan¬ 
tial form of gold ia that which gives it it^ ductility, iU fuai* 
bility, its weight, its colour, and all its qualities; and the same 
is to be understood of every natural produedon. [A change in 
the accidental form of any body, ia alteration only; but a 
change in the eubetantial form is, ffeneration and corruption: 
it is corruption with respect to the substantial form of which 
the body ia deprived; it is generation with respect to the sub¬ 
stantial foriq. that succeeds.] llius, when a horse dies and” 
turns to dust, the plitlosophical account of the phonomenoii is 
^his: a certain portion of uie ^^matcria prims/' which was joined 
•o the substantial form of a horse, is deprived of it by j)rivatinn, 
and in the same instant is invest^ with the suhstantiu form of 
earth. As every substance must have a substautial foim, there 
are some of those forms inaniTnate, some vegetative, some ani¬ 
mal, and some rational. The three former l^ds can only sub¬ 
sist in matter, but the last, according to the schoolmen, is im¬ 
mediately created by Ood, and infold into the body, making 
one substance with it, while they are united; yet capable of 
being disjoined from the body, and of subsisting by itseU'. 

Difference hetrveen PUUoniite and Peripatetics with 
respect to forme ,—Such are the principles of natural things in 
the Peripatetic system. It retains so much of the ancient 
Pyths^rarean doctrine, riist we cannot ascribe the invention of 
it solely to Aristotle, although he no doubt made considerable 
alterations in it. The matter was probabW tlie same in both 
systems, and was in both held to be eternal. They difibred^more 
about form. [The Pythagoreans and Katonists held forms, or 
ideas, as they called them, to he eternal, immutable, and self- 
existent. Aristotle maintained that th^ were not eternal nor 
self-exiatent. On the other hand, he did sot allow them to be 
produced, but educed from matter; yet he hold them not to he 
actu^j in the matter from ifhieh diey are educed, fiot poten¬ 
tially only.]^ But tiro systems difiered le^ from one 

anoi&er tbu that of Dos Cartes did from both. 

In the World of Des Cutes wo meet with two kinds of brings 

s V}4s Bstsy I. sbsp. u 9ser, xsifi. p* 
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<aay, to wit, body mA luind; the firat, the object of our BeoM. 
the other, of consdouanesB j of them things of whith. ve 
here a distinct apprehenifca, if the human mind be capable;^ 
Stihet appteheUon at aU. To the 'first, no we 

Raoribed but extenMon, figure, and motion; to the last, notlu^ 
but thought, and its various modifications, of which wo are wn- 
-rabua. He could observe no common attnhute. no resembling 
feature ia the attributes of body and mind, and therefore con¬ 
cluded them to be distinct substances, and totally of a di&rent 
jwture; and tiiatbody, from its very nature, is inanim^ and 
inert, incapable of any kind df ^«mght or sensation, or ol pro- 

duclng any ch^ge or alteration in itself. , 

XUI. The Cdrieuaa theory contributed in the advatieemmt of 
mMmatulooy. —[De* Cartea must lie allowed tlic htaiour of being 
Ue iawt t^drea a distinct line between the nwtenal *nUl. 
Uottsal vorld, which, in all the old systems, were so blpded 
together, that it was impossible to say where the one en^ and 
the other begius. How much this distlin tion hath conttibuted 
to the improvements of modern times, in llie philosophy both ot 

body and of.mind, is not easy to say.] 

CJiuj obvioitt vconsequence of this distinction was, that accu- 
r^eclion on the bpertkiont of our mon mtHd, Utlw only 
to make any prayress in the knoieleth-e of it. Malebrancbe, 
I,oekB> -Berkefev, and Hume, were taught this lesson by Des 
Cartee; and to it we owe tlieir, most valuable discoveries m this 
braiicli of philoadphy; The analogical way of reluonin^ con- 
eemiog thftpoiwe of the mind from ihe properties oi body, 
whfehVlhe SCH^of almost all the errors on tliis subject, and 
which i» so ngtujral to the bulk of monkiiiri, was as contraiy to 
the prkfoiples ^trf Des Cartes as it was agreeuble to the princi¬ 
ples of the old j^loaophy. [We may, (berefore, truly say, that, 
ui that past of,philoeophy which relates to the mind, Des Cartes 
laid idle fowa^on. «id ..... i. 

a»ttft<»wacla^fe^:to b® 

”^iv! XMwAtiiifeWf'fe fht itudy of physics checked byj^ 

gJTlth to phynici, or the philoso- 

oby cd^ody753K®IKtt)». M of lea^ig men 

1 ^ 4e brii^ng them 

o«t af a assigni^ 

SMOfotial fumi, whkii |>rodiicet» 

observe m itp put & 
of philosophy.} Orsvity 
ni.^j iMt wd cold^ vett^ c^uilitM 
tho bodiee towUeb they 
e^tAntud fbniul)' AM 


to&i eim. put tXM inu> mac iracK, wiucii ou wise 
to be the only ono ui which we can expect 
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menon. This plu}osophy« tJierefore, iusti^ad of accounting for 
any of the phenomena oP natimi, contrived only to gi^'e learned 
names to their unknown causes> and led men with the husks of 
barbarous terms, Instead of the fruit of real kTlo^vlcdgc. 

XV. Fall of the Arutotelian philotophy^ and commeneemeni 
of a more modcAi and rational tysteyn ,—By the spreading of the 
Cartesian system, ‘‘ materia prima,** substantial ibnns, and occult 
qualities, with all the jargon of the Aristote lian idiysics, fell 
into utter disgrace, and were nc^ver mentioned by the followers 
of the now system but as a subject of ridiculi*. Men became 
sensible that Uicir uiiderstaiiding lunl l)ccn hotnlwinked by those 
hard terms. They wore m»w accustomed to ex[i1ain the pheno- 
meiui of nature, by the figure, size, and motion of tlic purtielos 
of matter, things perfectly level to human understanding, and 
could rebsh nothing in plulosophy that wsm dark and uiuutcHi- 
gible. Aristotle, after a reign of more than a thousand years, 
was now <rxposcd as an object of dorision even to ihe vulgar, 
arrayed in the mock majesty of hiK substantial forms ami occult 
qualities. The ludien became fond of u philosophy which ivaa 
ea.slly learned, ao<t required no words too harsli for tlicir delicate 
organs. Uueens and princesses, the most distinguished person* 
Ages of tlu^ age, courted the conversation of Des Cartes, mu! 
b*“came adrpts in hi» philosopliy. Witness ('hrisUaa, Queen of 
Sw(’<len, and l>Hx>abet!i, daughter of Frederick, King ol' Holic* 
mia, and sister to Sophia, tlic mother of our royal family. Tin* 
last, tliougli vciy young when Ues Cartes wroiu his Trinclpiad* 
he declares to be the only person he knew, who perfectly under- 
.stood not only all his phitosophiral writings, but the mo^l ab» 
stnise of his )nath('matie.il works. 

XVI. In orerlfiriiiny the errors of the Peripntelir phUosojihy, 

the Cartesians were led into the opposite TluU nicti 

should rush with violence fi*oin one extreme, wiihout goiuf» more 
or less into the contrary extreme, is not. to he expected fr<mi the 
weakness of linman nature. [Dea Cortes and hi.s hj)lowers were 
not exempted from this weakness; they thought that exterudon. 
figure, and motion, were suflicieut to resolve all tiic phenonKMu? 
of the material system. To admit other qualities. wIkjsc cainc 
is unknown, was to return to Egypt, from wiacJi th<‘y had hcc'ij 
so happily delivered.] 

[when Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of grtVitation waspuh' 
lished, the great objection to it, which hindered it'^genoral iv- 
ception in Europe for half a cenliuy, was, that gntv'itafiotj 
seemed to be ejyoitctdi qualityy as it could not be accounu dfor U\ 
extonsion, figure, and motion, the known attribiiU's of b<jdy.] 
They who defended him, found it diflieiilt to answer this objec¬ 
tion, to the satiafactinn of those who had been inJiiafcd In lac 
principles of the Cartesian system. But by degrees men cauic 
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to be sonnble that, in reYOlting from Aristotle, the Cofte-* 
eimi hcd gone into the opposite- extreme; experience convin^d 
that there are qu&Utiea in the material world, tchoee exist- 
enee U certain, thouffh their cauee he occvlt. To acknowledge 
this, ia pfAy a eandid coi^feasimi of human ipmrancc, than which 
there ii nothing more becoming a philoaoplier. 

XVlL JTte example of Dee vmiee a caution affoinet the admit- 
eien <f ippotheeee.—Ae all that we can know of tlie mind muat 
be derived from a careful observation of its operations in our- 
ielvest so all that we can know of the material a^^stem must be 
deipiived from'what can be discovered by our aennes* Dea Cartes 
W0 not ignorant of this; nor was \ae system so unfriendly to ob¬ 
servation and experiment as the old system wur. He made many 
^experiments, and called earnestly upon all lovers of truth to aid 
Kitp in this way. [But believing that all the i^henomena of the 
xnat^al world are the result of extension, figure, and motion, and 
that the Deity always combines these, so os to produce thr phe¬ 


nomena m the amplest manner possible, he thought tnat, troin 
a fesV experim^ts, he might be able to discover the simplest 
way, itx v^ch the obvious ^enoinena of nature can be produced 
hr matter and motion only; and that this must be the way in 
which they are actually produced.] His conjectures were inge¬ 
nious, u^n the principles he had adopted: but they are found 
to be so far from the truth, that they ought for ever to discourage 
philosophers from trusting to conjecture in the operations of 
nature. 

The vortices or whirlpools of subtile matter, by which Des 
Gsrtes endeayoured to account for the phenomena of tlm material 
world, are now found to be fictions, no than the sensible 
species of Aristotle* 

It was reserved for Sir Isoac New ton to point out clearly the 
road to the knowledge of nature^s works. Taught by Lord Bacon 
to de^se hypotheses as die fiedous of luuuan fancy, he laid 
it down as 4 rule of phil<»ophising, that uo causes of natural 
thi^s ought to be Asngned but such as can be proved to have a 
real existeuce. He saw that all the length men can go in ac- 
ooontii^ for phenmnena, is to discover tlie kws of nature, ao- 
cor^ng to Wwh tbe^ aft produced; and then^fore, that the true 
meth^ of jddloeophiri^ mthis: From real facts ascertained by 
observati<m esiA exp^^hMot, to collect by just induction tlie 
laws of nature, and to \evfs so discovered, to accmint 

the phenomena of 

Thus the natural philosopher has the rules of his art fixed 
with no leas precisioa than tiie mathematician, and maYbe no 
less Certain wnen he kec^ within them, and when ho aeviates 
'i!rora them. Aod diougk the eridntce of a law of nature from 
iochiction ia not demonstntlTC^ it u the only kind of eTi<fence 
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on which ail the most importaiU of human Uic muni 

fcst. 

Pursuing this road without deviation, Newton discovered the 
laws of our planetary system, and of the rays of light; and gave 
the iirat and the noblest examples of tliat chaste induction which 
Lord Bacon could only delineate in theory. 

How strange is it, that the human mind should have wan¬ 
dered for so many ages, without tailing into this track! How 
much more strange, ^at after it has been clearly discovered, and 
a happy process made in it, many choose rather to Meander in 
the regions of hypothesis 1 

XVriL De$ Cartes emplanation of ptrceplion.—!^ox^ixxxw to 
Des Cartes’ notions of the manner of our perceivinj^ external 
objects, from which a concern to do juatice to the merits of that 
gi'eat reformer in philosophy has led me to digress, he took it for 
granted, as the old philosophers had done, tlmt what wc immc' 
diately perceive must be either in the mind itself, or in the hrain, 
to whicdi the mind is immediaUdy present, ’ihu impn^i^sious 
made upon our orgoiis, nerves, and lirain, could be noming, ac¬ 
cording to his philosophY, but various modiiications of extension, 
figure, and motion. [There could be nothing in the brain like 
xound or colour, taste or smell, heat or cold; these arc HemationN 
in tlie mind, which by the laws of the union of soul and body, 
are raised on occasion of certain iraoet m the brain; and althougli 
he gives the name of ideas to those traces in tlic brain, he docs 
not think it necessary that they thould be 2 >etfecihj like to the 
thlnye H^hich they represent^ any more than that words or sigurt 
should resemble the things they signify. But, says he, dial wc 
may follow the received opinion os lar as is possible, v/v may 
allow asliglit resemblance.] Thus we know tliat a print in a hooic 
may represent liouses, temples, and groves; and so fur is it from 
being necessary that ^epnnt should be perfectly liketlic thing it 
represents, that its perfection often retiuires tlie contrary. For 
A circle must often be represented by an ellipse, a srjuarc by o 
rhombus, and so of other things. 

[The perceptions of sense, he thought, arc to be rofcrrod solely 
to the union of soul and body. Th«y commonly exhibit to \v^ 
only what may hurt or profit our bodies; and rarely, and by ac¬ 
cident only, exlubit things as they are in tbemselvcH, Ji U by 
observing this, that we must leam to throw off the prejndiees of 
sense, and to attend with our intelle^^ to the ideas wduch ar<* by 
nature implanted in it. By this means wc shall understand, thal 
the nature of matter does not consist m tliose things that aflcH 
our senses, such as colour, or smell, or taste; but only in this, 
that it is sometliing extended in length, breodtli, and dc]>th.] 

The writing of Des Cartes have in general a remarkamo de¬ 
gree of perspicuity; and be undoubtedly intended that, in this 
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paiticuUr, hU philosophy should be a perfect contrast to that of 
Aristotle; yet in what he said in Afferent parts of his writ* 
ings, of our perception of external objects, there seems to be 
some obscuri^, and even inconsistencj'; whether owing to his 
having had dii^ent opinions on the subject at diiferent timet, or 
to the difficulty he fo\ind in it, 1 will not pretend to say, 

XIX« ]^cob9Utenci0t of the Cartesian philos&jjhy.—^Then: are 
two points in particular, wherein I cannot reconcile him to him* 
self; Thejinti regarding the place of tlie ideas or images of ex« 
temal objects, which are the iin]n*ediatc objects of perception; 
the second, with reg^ to the veracity of our exwrnal senses.] 

XX. n exact reientblance of the idea to the object that produces 
it, not necessary to the ^i^, 'he sometimes placet the ideas 
of material objects in tlic brain, not Only when they are per¬ 
ceived, Uut when they are remembered or imagined \ and this 
has always been held to be the Cartesian <loctrine; yet he some- 
Umes sa^, that we are not to concci^^ the images or traces in 
the brain to be perceived, a.s if there were eyes in the brain; 
these traces arc only occasions on wliich, by the laws of the 
union of soul and body, ideas arc excited in the mind; and 
therefore it, is not necessary that there should be an exact re¬ 
semblance between the traces and the things represented by 
them, any more than tiiat words or signs should be exactly like 
the thinys siynifed by them.'\ 

[These two opinions, I think, esunot be reconciled. For, if 
the images or traces in the brain are perceived, they mtist be the 
obiects of perception, and not the occasions of it only. On the 
otner hand, if they are only the occasions of our perceiving, they 
ara not perceived at all.] Dca Carles seems tn have hesitated 
between the two opinions, or to have passed from the one to the 
other. Mr. Locke seems, in like iiiuiukt, to have wavered 
between the two; sometimes repres«enting the ideas of material 
thbw aa beit^ in the brain, but-more fre(|uently as in the mind 
itselx. Neither Des Cartes nor Mr. Locke could, consistently 
with themselves, attribute any other qualities to images in the 
brain, but extension, finre, and motion ; lor as to those quali- 
tiea which Mr. Locke distinguished by tile name of secoiukiy 
qualities, both philosophers believed thorn not to belong to body 
ti sH, and therefore could not ascribe them to images in the 

SHt Isaac Newton and Cr. Samuel Clarke, uhiformly apeak of 
^ q>ecw or unages of material things as being iu tMt part ofv 
i]^ hmk called the sensorwm, and perceived by the mina riiere^ 
preeent V the former speaks of this point only incidentallyt 
and with kia'iuutl modesty, in the form of a query. 
brancha is perfectly clear and unambiguous in thia /mt^r. 
According to bis 8;^tein, the imi^es or traces in the htaiu airo 
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not perceived at all; they are imhf occ<uumH upon wlxidi, hy the 
laws of nature, eertaiji sensations are felt by us, and certain of 
tho. divine ideas discovered to ourminds.] 

The second point on which Des Cartes seents to waver, is witli 
regard to the credit that is due to the testimony of our senses. 

Siunctimes, from the perfection of die Deity, and hU being no 
deceiver, he infers, that our senses and our other faculties cannot 
be fallacious: and since we seem clearly to perceive, that tlu^ 
idea of matter comes to us from things external wliicli it per¬ 
fectly resembles, therefore, we must conclude, that tlu^re really 
exisU suxuething extended in longtli, breadth, and d< nth, having 
all the proncM’ties which we clearly perceive to belong to an 
exteuded tiling. 

At other times, wc find Des Cartes and his followers inakijig 
IVequcuf complaints, as all the ancient philosojihcrs did, of the 
fallacies of sense. He warns us to throw off its prejudices, and 
to attend only, with oui* intellect, to the ideas imptaiiUd thiTe. 
By this moans we may perceive, that the nature of matter does 
not consist in hardness, colour, weight, or any of those tilings 
that aiihct our senses, but in this only, that it is something 
i'XU rided in length, breadth and dcptlu 'llie senses, says, 
are only relative to our present state ; they exhibit things only, 
as they tcjid to profit or to hurt us, and rarely, and by accident 
onivj as they are in themselves. 

5CX1. In aminff a I perspicuity Des Cartes fed into fwo 
remi/r/coMc errors, —[It was probably owing to an nverwoii to 
admit any thing into philosophy, of which we have not a clew 
and distinct conception, that Des Cartes was led in deny, that 
there is any i*ubsionre^of vtatieTj distinct from those (jualiiies of it 
u'hich ive ptirccive,'\ We say, that inaltt?r is sometiung extended, 
figured, moveablo. Extension, figure, mobility, therefore, are 
not matter, but qualities, beJohging to this sometliing, whirli wv 
call matter. IX*s Cartes could not relish this obscure stmeihiny^ 
which is supposed to be the subject ot substratum of those quali¬ 
ties; and therefore mamtained, (I) that extension is the t^ery 
essence of matter. But, as we inusl ascribe extension to space as 
well as to matter, he found himself under a necessity^ of holding, 
that space and matter aiv tlie same tiling, and dilfer only in our 
way of com:eiving them; so that, wherever there is space there 
is matter, and no void in tiic universe. T'hc necessar)* con- 
.sequence of this is, that the matcriil world lias no hounds nor 
limits. He did not, however, choose to call it infinite, but 
indefinite. 

It waa probably owing to the same e«use that I )es (’art^s nnnie 
(21 the essence of the soul to consist in thouyht: he \vi>uld noi 
allow it to be an unknown something that has the [Kuver of 
thinking; it cannot therefore be wiUiout tliought; [and as he 
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conceived that there can be no thought without ideas, the soul 
must have had ideas in its first formation, which, of consequence, 
are innate^ 

The sentiments of those who come after Des Cartes, with 
regard to the nature of bod; and mind, have been various. 
Many have maintained, that body is only a collection of qualities 
to which we give one name; and that notion of a s^ject of 
inhesion, to which those qu.ilities belong, is only a fiction of the 
inind.*_ Some have even maintained, that the soul is only a 
succession of related ideas, without an;^ subject of inhesion.f It 

appears, by what has been said, how lar these notions are allied 
to the Cartesian system. 

XXII. S'pvnt of the Cartesian philosophy. —The triumph of 
the C^teaian system over that of Aristotle, is one of the most 
remarkable rovolutioms in the history of philosophy, and has led 
me to dwell longer upon it than the present subject perhaps 
required. The authority of Aristotle was now no more. That 
reverence for hard words and dark notions, by which men’s 
understanding had been strangled in early years, was turned into 
contempt, and every thina suspected which was not clearly and 
dutmctly understood. [’Ihis is the spirit of the Cartesian philo- 
s^hy, and is a more imporuiitt acquisition to mankind than any 
of Its particular tenets; and for oxerliiig this spirit so zealously, 

spreading it so sucecsKtully, Dea Cartes deserves ioainortal 
hononTs] . 

XXIII. "pie Peripatetic system not wholly rejected by Des 
Cartes —^^Tt is to be observed, however, that Des Cartes rejected 
a part only of the ancient theory, concerning the perception of 
extemiU objccU by tlie senses, and that he adopted tlie other 
part, [lhat theory may he divided into two parts: the /Jraf, 
li»t images, species, or forms of external objects, come from the 
otyect, and rater by tiie avenues of the senses to the mind; the 
part is, That the external object itself is not perceived, 
but only the species or image of it in the mind.] The first part 
i>e8 Car^ and his. followers rejected, and refuted by solid aigu- 
meats; but the serond part, neither he, nor his followers, have 
thought of c^in^ m question; being persuaded, that it is only 
a representative image, in the mind, of the external object that 
we^ p««i^ Mid not the object itself. And this image, 

which the Penpatehes called a species, he calls an idea, changing 
the name only, while he admite the thing. ^ * 

It seeEM strawe, that the great pains which this philosopher 
took to throw off the prejudices of education, to dismiss alT^ 
foi^ opim^, and to assent to nothing, till he found evidence 
th« propelled ^ assent, should not have led him to doubt of 
m$ opinion of the ancient philosophy. It is evidently a jAfU . 

• Berkclej. f Hmne. 
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8ophical opinion; for tho vulgar undoubtedly believe that it ia 
the external object which we immediately perceive, and not a 
repre?*eutatiTc image of it only. It is for this reason, tliat they 
look upou it as a perfect lunacy to call in question the existence 
of cxWmal objects. 

XXJ V. Agreement beticeen the nulgar and pkilotophic opinions 
as to the idea and olyect.—\lt seems to be admitted as a first 
principle by the learned and the unlearned, tliat what is really 
perceived must'oxist, and tliat to perceive what docs not exist is 
impossible. So far the unlearned man and the philosopher sgi'cc. j 
Tlic unlcariu^d man says, I perceive the external object, and [ 
perceive it to exist. Nothing can be more absurd tlian to dou)>t 
of it. The Peripatetic says, what I perceive is the very identical 
form of the object, which carae immediately from the object, and 
makes nn impression upon my mind, as a seal does upou wax; 
and tliercfore, I can have no doubt of the existence of au ohjert 
wlio.se* fonn I perceive. But what says the Cartesian ? I pt'r- 
ivhe ^x^tU says ho, the external object itself. So far he agrees 
with tlio Peri pate! je, oiul ditfers from the unlearned man. But 
J p<*rcL*ivc an image, or form, or idea, in my own mind, or in my 
brain. I uin eeitain of the existence of' the idea, because I 
t;iune<{iatoly penreivc it. But how tliis idea is formed, or what 
it represents, is not sedf-evident; and therefore* I must find argu- 
jiKtnts, by wliich, from the existence of the idea which I per* 
ccivo, 1 cun infer the ejustence of an external object which it 
repv»*Ht*uts. 

XXV. Dijferenl degrees of conrU tion as to the existof an 
external tcorld, etiteriaincd hjf the Cartesian ^ the I^eriputelivy 
and the nnlearhed man .—As 1 take this to be a just view of tlie 
{>riuci^!cs of tlie unlertnied man, of tlio Peripatetic, and of the 
(\irtesiaji, so I think they all reason coiisequcuiiHlly from thoir 
several principles; [that the Cartesian has ilrong grounds lo 
doubt of the existence of external objects; tin? Peripatetic vejy 
little ground of doubt; and the uiUeanied man none at all :J and 
that the difference of their situation arises from this, that Uic 
unlearned man has no hypothesis; the Peripatetic leans u}>i)a an 
hypothesis; and the Carte&ian upon one hwf of tiiat hypotlu'^is. 

Des Cartes, according tu the spirit of his own ])hiloso]>hv, 
ought to have doubted of both jiarts of the Peripatetic hypo¬ 
thesis, or to have given his reasoos why he adcjpted ooe pari, os 
well as why he rejected the other part; especLilly, since the 
unlearned, who have the faculty of perceMng objects by their 
aensea in no less perfection tJisiwplulosophers, and .sbould then*- 
fore know, as well as they, what it is they perceive, liave been 
unanimous in this, that the objects they penvivc are not ideas in 
their ovm nu/ids, but tilings external. J l might have herix ex¬ 
pected, that a philosopher who was so cautious as not to take uih 
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own existence for granted vrithout proof, not have token 

it for without proof,, that every thing he perceived wa* 

«^y i^aa in his own mind. , . j l 

But if Des Cartes made a rash step in this, iis I apprehend he 
did, he ought not to bear the blame alone. His successors o.ye 
»m eontinued in the same track, and, after his example, have 
adopted one part of the ancient theory, to wit, that the objects 
waTmmediately perceive are ideas only. All their systems are 

built <011 this foundation. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

WhAt ifl tbe Cartetian division of our ideas? 

. Ari»tuU«*s opiniou u to the soul? *. ^y 

Cortss ScMrvei ihe gradlude of nwjikmd for iitlarViug the lenpsUUc 

^d^iS^oui raformstion in religion ? . - ■ ♦ 

Dn Cartes' mode of counteracting the prejudice# of vimcationT 
His fundameneal principles? 

Why did he doubt the evidence of the tenses ? 

How did the JCgoifU ortginale? _ . , . .. ^ 

Arguments of Dee Cartes for the existence of a J>vity end the evidenct ot 

our sensei ? ^ 

What is matter, or the firrt matter, according to the Peripatetics ? 

Form twofold, and Ko« distinguieLsd f 

Platonists and PsiMteUct dim with regard to form T 

In what rmect has Dei Cartes benefited the scivucc of nncumatology r 

To what is us progress in later periods chiefly alirii«ir»Wc / 

The Peripatetic theories impeded the progrew of piiysical science? 
Perception I accoi^ng to Des Cartes? 

The ehief use of our seiMes? 

Whence is it that we ars subject to prcjudirrs? 

In two Instances Dss Cartes coutradjets iomself* 

KsnHin^ between the idea and object not noccssury? 

sceptkiam led Des Cartes into two rciusrUblc ciron? 

Why dfsi he defend ^ doctrine of lunatf ideas? 

Spirit of tbe Cartsrisn phfloiopby ? ... 

iW philosophy does not wholly reject tite rcn{ri;teUc notions? 

He departi mm sceptiojeRi in one opinion? 

How Ux do the vol^ ud the philosopher agree? 

The CartesiaTi} Um PeripateUe, and tihe vulgar hsv** different degrees ol 
cQUvictioa as to the of a material world? 


CHAFTEE IX. 

Of TH£ SBNTlfcsra Of MU. LOCK.1:. 

JU THi:repatotkinwhichLoek^ 6 *‘E 88 ayoii lIumanl)HderBtend- 
iiw;^’ Mm home from the beginning,end which it has ^dually 
aoqMmi Abroad, k a sufficient teMimoiiy of its merit. There is 

perhiaie as bo<A of the *® ??“*' 

reUy by those who uadeaM&d tbe Jkngutge, or that is more 
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adapted to teach men to think with precision, and to inspire them 
with that candour and love of truths whicli is the genuine spirit 
of plviloaqpby. He gave, 1 believCf t])c first example in the 
English language^ of writing on such abstract subjects, with a 
remarkable decree of simcdicity and perspicuity \ and in this he 
has been happily imitatea bv others that come after )um« No 
author hath more aucccsafully. pointed out the danger of ambi¬ 
guous worcU» and the importance of having distinct and determi* 
nate notious in jud^ng and reasoning. HU obst^rvations on tlte 
various powers of the human understanding, on the use and 
abuse of words, and on the extent and limits nf Imniaii know* 
ledge, are drawn from attentive reflection on tlie ofx rntions of 
Ilia own mind, the true source of all real knowledge on those 
subjects; and show an uncommon degree of penetration and 
judgment: but ho needs no .panegyric of mine; and 1 mention 
these things, only that, when I have occaMon to drlTcr from liiiii, 
f may not be thought insensible of the merit of un uutlior whom 
1 highly respect, aud to wliom I owe my first lights in tJiose stu¬ 
dies, as wedt os my attachment to them. 

He sets out in his Essay with a full conviction, common to him 
with other philosophers, that ideas in the mind arc iho ob jects of 
liU our thoughts in every operation of the understand iiig. '\'h'a 
leads hitn to use the word idea so very frequently, biy und whut 
wfiK utsuA ill the English language, that he thought it iiecesKaty 
ill )u8 introduction to make this ajwlogy: It being that term/ 
says he, •‘which, 1 thiuk, serves best to stand lor whatsia vi^r is the 
object ot the iindorstandiiig, wheua ^nan tbiriks; I have used it to 
<''iprcsb whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, sfKxies, or what¬ 
ever it is which the mind can be tmployid abmit in thinking; 
and 1 could not avoid frequently using it. 1 presume it will he 
granted me, that there are suclvuleas in im?n*B minds; every man 
is consi’iouH of them in liimueK; and men swords and actions will 
i«atisty liini tliat they are in others.” 

Speaking of the reality of oiu knowlo<Ige, he says, It is evi¬ 
dent the mind knows not things immediately, but ojdy by the 
intervention of the ideas it has <d them: our knowledge thc»*r*- 
fore is real, only so far as there is a confonnity botwecii our idi^as 
and the reality of things. But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, 
know that they agree with things themselves? 'Jhis, thongh if 
seems not to want difficulty, yet 1 think there be tw'o soj ts of 
ideas that we may be assured agree with thiugs.” 

11. Locke conscioue of tke weakne.^ of kin aronmenls Jor the 
exieience of a material leorW.—We sec that Mr. lx>ckc was 
aware no leas than Des Caiies, tliat the <hK 2 trinc of ideas made 
it necessary, and at the same time difficult, to prove the exbteiicf' 
of a material world without us; because the miad; according to 
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that doctrine^ perceivet nothinf^ but a world of ideas in 
Not onlj Dea Cartes, but Malebranche, Amauld, Norris, bad 
per^ieiTra this difficulty, and attempt^ to remove it with little 
success. Mr. l^kc aitempts the same thing; but his a^nimenu 
are feeble. [He even seems to be conscious of this: for he con¬ 
cludes his reasoning with this observation, '^that wc have evidence 
sufficient to direct us in attaining the go^ and avoiding the evil, 
caused by exUtrnal objects, and tliat this is the important cem- 
corn we have in being made nequ^nted with them.** This indeed 
is saying uo more than will be granted by those who deny the 
exiatcnce of a material world.] 

1\\, JRemaTkaUo differenceM beiwemihe French and Fngluh 
#cAoo2a of As there is no maUn'ial dlHerenco 

between Locke and Des Carles witli regard to the perception of 
oldceCs the senses, there is the less occa:»ioa, in this rnace, to 
take* notice of all thrir diflerencei' in other points. [They dif¬ 
fered about the origin of our ideas. (I) Oes Cartes thought 
Home of them were innate :* the other mmnuiined, that there are 
no innate ideas, and tlnit they are ul) derivi d from two sources, 
to wit, eemaiion and TpJtt‘ction; moaning by Hcnsution, the opera¬ 
tions of our external ticiises; and by reflection, tliat uttontion which 
we are capable of giving to the opcrati(>ii;< of our own minds.] 

[IS) They differed with regard to the i*?y*encc both of matter 
and of mind: the British philosopbin' holding, that the real cs- 
sence of both is beyond the reach of human km^wledge; the other 
conceiving, that tLe very eswmcc of mind ronsists in thought; 
and that of matter ia extension ; by winch lie made muttcj* and 
space not to diffior in reality, and no \n\Tl of space to be void of 
matter.} 

IV. Nominal esimice firtt dxxtinguuhoil, — Mr. Locke explained, 
more distinctly than h^ been done before, th<^ o]>erations of the 
mind in classing the various obje<*ts of thonght, and reducing 
tliein to genera and species. /[He wa.< the first, 1 think, who dis¬ 
tinguished in substances >yhat be calls the nominal essence, which 
is only the notion we fom of a genus or species, and wJiich we 
express by a definition, from the real essence or internal coniiti- 
tution of the thing, vriiicb mal^ it to lie what it is.] Without 
this djstinctJon, the subtile disputes which tortured the school¬ 
men for so many ages, in the controversy between the nominalists 
' and realists, comA never be brou^t to an is^ue. He shows dis¬ 
tinctly how we fohn abatrftpt ana general motions, and the use 
. and nece<isl^ of thefc in reasoning. And as (according to the 
received principles of pbiloAonbois) every notion of our mind 
must have for its object an idea in the mind itself) he thinks 
that we form abatract ideas by leaving out of the idea of an 
individual, every Uiing wherein it di&rt from other individuals 

* Vide Eswy 11. obiy. riB* sect xxl p 108. 
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of die same species or senvA ; and that this power of forming 
abstract ideas» is that which chiefly distinguishes us from bruto/ 
animala> in whom he could see no evidence of any abstract ideas. 

y. To what degree the mind fartieipatee in the formation of 
ideasy ica$ a question much agitated after the age (f Dee Cartes *— 
[Since the time of Dea Cai^s» philosophers have diflered much 
with regard to the share tkeg ascribe to ike mind iteelf, in the 
fabrication of those representative beings called ideas, and the 
manner in w^ch tliis work is carried on.J 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr. liobcrt. Hook is the most 
explicit. He was one of the most ingenious and active inemlK^rs 
of the Royal Society of London at its first institution; and fre¬ 
quently read lectures to the Society, which were puhlished among 
his posthumous works. In his lectures upon Light, sect. 7, )u> 
makes ideas to be material substances; and tliinks that tliehmiii 
is furnished with a proper kind of matter for fabricating the 
ideas of each sense. Tlie ideas of right, he thinks, are formed 
of a kind of matter resembling the Bononiau stow, or mme 
kind of phosphorus; that the ideas of sound are formed of some 
matter rcsemoling the chords or glasses which take a soimd from 
the vibrations of the air; and so of the rest. 

The soul, he tliinks, may fabricate some hundreds of thos(* 
ideas in a day; and that as they are fonned,they are pushed far¬ 
ther off from the centre of the brain where the soul resides. By 
this means they moke a continued cliain of idea.H, roiled up in 
the brain, the first end of wlucli is farthest removed from the 
centre or seat of the soul; and the other end is always at thv 
centre, being the last idea formed, which is always present tlie 
moment when considered : and therefore, according a.s there i» a 
greater number of ideas between the present sensation or thought 
iu the centre and any other, the soul is apprehensive of a larger 
portion of time interposed. 

Mr. Locke has not entered into so mimite a detail of this 
manufacture of ideas; but he ascribes to the mind a very consi¬ 
derable hand in forming its own ideas. With regard to our sen¬ 
sations, the mind is passive, they being produced in us, only by 
diSerent degrees ana modes of motion in our animal spirits, vari¬ 
ously agitated by external objects these, however, cease to be, 
as soon as they cease to be perceived; but, by tlic faculties of 
memory and imagination, the mind has an ability, when it 
wills, to revive them again, and, as it were, to paint them anew 
upon itself, though some with more, some with less difficulty.” 

As to the ideas reflection, he ascribes them to no otlier 
cause but to that attention which the min^n^s cajwbfe of giving to 
its own operatiotis; these, therefore, are formed by the miiul itself. 
He ascrines likewise to ie mind the power of comprmnding its 
simple ideas into complex ones of various forms; of repeating 
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abd addinf the repetitions together; of dividing and class- 
ttem'; of comparing them, and, from that comparison, of 
fonniiiff the ideas of their rekrion: nay, of forming a general 
idea of a species or genus, by taking from the idea oi an indivi¬ 
dual every thing by which it is distinguished from other indivi¬ 
duals of me kind, till at last it becomes an abstract general idea, 
Common to all the^ individuals of the kind« 

These, I think, ere the powers which Mr* Locke ascribes to 
the mind itself in the fabrication of its ideas, Bishop Berkeley; 
as we shall see afterwards, abridged them (oiisiderabiy,* and 
Mr. Hume much more. 

VL The ideas we have of the various of bodies are 

not<aU, as Mr. Locke thinks, of the same kind. Some of them 
are images or resemblances of what is really in the body; others 
are not. There are certain qualities inwj«rab)e from matter; 
such as extension, solidity, figure, mobility. Our ideas of those 
are real resemblances of the qualities in the IkkIv ; and tliese ho 
calls primary qualities: but colour, sound, taste, smell, lioat, and 
cold, he calls secondary qualities, and tliinks tliat tliey arc only 
powers in bodies of producing certain sensations in us; which 
sensatiotts have nothing rescinhling them, though they are emn- 
tnonly thought to be exact rcstunblaiUH*/ of something in the 
body. “ Thus,** says he, ** the idea u( iical or light, which we 
receive, by our eye or touch, from tlic sun, are ttoninionly thought 
real qualities existing in the sun, and something more than mere 
powers in it/' 

The names of prhnary and secondary qualilicsi, were, I believe, 
first used by Mr.^cke: but the dUtiuction, which tlu-y express, 
was well understood by Dcs Cartes, and is c^xplauied by him in 
his “ Principia,’* fart I. sect. 69—71, 

VII. of t/te word “ uUa^m Lockes Essay iimbifinoyn* 

—Although no author has more merit than ^^F, J^ocke, in point¬ 
ing out we ambi^^ty of words, and rrsolving, by that means, 
many knotty questions, which had tortured the wits of the school¬ 
men; yet, t Mprehend he lias been soinrlimes misled by the 
ambigui^ of we word idea, which he uses so often almost in 
uvery page of his Essay. 

In tM explication given of this wonl, vve took notice of two 
meanings given to it; (1) a popular, and (^) a ]>lnloKophicaI. In 
tlie popular meanii^, to have an idea of any thing, rigniites nothing 
more tium to think of it. ^ 

Although the cmeradons of the mind are most properly and 
naturJly, and indeed most commonly in all vulgar languajjes, 
expressed by active verbs, there is another way of expresnng 
them less common, but equidly well xmderstood. To think of 
a tUi^i and to have a thos^t of it; to beliqye a thing, and to 

• He rtmored rfftrstfsa, eewpant^ and «i$iroction. 
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have a holief of it; to see a thiog» and have a sight of it; to 
conceive a thing, and to have a conception, notion, or idea of 
it, are phrases perfectly synonymous. In these phrases, the 
thought means nothing but tlie act of thinking; the belief, ll\e 
act of believing; and the crmceptioii, notion, or idea, the act of 
conceiving. I'o have a clear aiid distinct idea, is, in tins sense, 
nothing else but to conceive ^thc thing clearly and disciuctly. 
When the word idifa is tAen in this popular sense, the it can be 
no doubt of our having ideas in our minds. To think without 
ideas would be to think without tliought, whicli is a manifest 
contradiction. 

But there is another meaning of the word idea peculiar to 
philo.sophors, und grounded upon a philosophical theory, which 
the vulgar never think of. Plulosojdiers, ancient and modem, 
have maintained, tliat the operations of the mind, lilce tlu- tools 
of an artificer, can only W employed upon ohjects that arc pre¬ 
sent in the miW, or in the hrain, where the mnid is su])])osk 1 to 
reside. Therefore, objoctH that ai'e distant, in time or place, 
must have a rcprc‘sonlHtivc in the mind, or in the brain ; sonu‘ 
image or picture of thorn, which is the object that tlie mind con- 
0 niptfues. This representalive imag(^ was, in the old phi lost )phy, 
called bl epecies or p/tanttum. Since the time of Ih s ('artiN, it 
iins more commonly been called an idea; and every tlioaghtis 
conrrived to have an idea for its object As tins has bfea a 
emumon opinion among philosophers, as far back as wc can truce 
philosophy, it is the less to be wondered at, that they should be'^ 
apt to confound the operation of the mind in thinking, with *lic 
idea or object of thought, which is supposed to he its inseparable 
eoiicomitanl. 

If we pay any regard to the common sense of mankind, 
thomfht and the object of thoi^ht ore dirterent ihings, and 
ought to bo distinguished. It is true, thought cannot be with¬ 
out an object; for every man who thinks must think of 
thing; but the object he thinks of is one thing, lii.s tliouglj! of 
that object is another thing. They arc tbstinguished in all lan¬ 
guages even by the vulgar; and many things may be aflinne<i ot 
thought, that is, of the operation of the mind in thinking, which 
cannot without error, and even absurdity, be affinned ofHhe 
object of that operation. 

VIII, A principal defect in Locke^e system, —[Irom tlds, I 
think it is evident, that if the w^rd idca^ in a work where it 
occurs in every paragraph, be us^ witliout any intimation ol 
the ambiguity of the word, sometimes to signify thought, or lh<* 
operation of the mind in thinking, sometimes to sij^ify tho?^ 
internal objects of thought which philosophers* suppow, this 
must occasion confusion m the thoughts botii of the author and 
of the readers.] 1 take this to be the greatest hkmiah jn the 
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on Human Undentaudin^.^ 1 apprehend this is Uic true 
source of several paradoxical opinions in that excellent work> 
which I shall have occasion to notice of* 

^Here it is very natural to ask, (1) *Wbcthcr it was Mr* Locke's 
opituon, th^ ideas are the only objects of thought? or, (2) 
w hether it ii not possible for men to think of dungs whicli are 
not ideas in the inmd ?] 

To tills question it is not easy to give a direct answer* On 
the one hand, he says often, in wtiuct and studied expressions, 
that the term sdsa stands for fv/iateter is the oiiject of the under¬ 
standing when a man thinks, or whatever it is whicli the mind 
can he employed about in thiukiiig :Hliat the mind perceives 
nothing but its own ideas: diat all knowledge consists in the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas: that 
we can have no knowledge further than we have ideas. These, and 
many other expressions of the like iuipojt, (widently imply, that 
every object or thought must he an idea, ami ran be nothing ehc. 

On the other liaad, I am persuaded that Mr. Locke would 
have acknowledged, that we may think of Alexander the Great, 
or of the planet Jupiter, and of numberless things, which he 
would liave owned are not ideas in the mind, but (mjects wliich 
exist independent of the mind that thinks of them. 

How shall we reconcile tlie two parts ol* this unparent contra¬ 
diction ? All I am able to say upon Mr. Lockea priuci]>les to 
reconcile them, is this, Tliat wo c^annot tiiink of Alexander or 
of the planet Jupiter, unless we have in our minds an idea, that 
is, an image or picture of those objec ts. The idea of Alexander 
ifi an xa picture, or representation of that liero in niy 

mind; and this idea is tiie immediate object of my thought 
when I* think of Alexander, lliat this was Ldcla^'s opinion, 
and that it has been graeraUy the opinion of plulosophers, there 
can be no doubt«> 

But) instead of giving light to the question proposed, it seems 
to involve it in greater darkness. 

IX. A diffieuUyie presented whichever ^nay have hee^i I^cke*s 
real fneanifig.^^^^hien I think of Alexander, I am told there is 
an image or idea of Alexander in my mind, which is the imme¬ 
diate object of tlds thought. ^1) [The necessary consequence 
of this seems to be, that there are two objects of this thought; 
the idea, whi^ is in tiie mind, and the person representea by 
tiiat idea; the &iPt, the imm^ate object of the thought, tiie 
ol^ect of the same tiiought, hut not tiic imme^ate objeeti] 
This IS a hard saying; far it makes every thought things 
entsmol to have a dowle Every man is conscious of ^ 

thoughts, and yet, upon attentive reflection, he perceives no suc^ 
dupucity in the object he thinks about* Sometimes men see 
objects dmdile, but they always know when they do so; and I 
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know of no philosopher who has expressly owned this duplicity 
in the object of tliought, though .it follows necessarily from 
maintaining^ tliat, in the same thought, there is one object, that 
is ifnmediate and in the mind itself, and another object, whiclt 
is not immediate, and which is not in the inind. 

(2) [Besidea this, it seems very hard, or rather impossible, to 
understand what is meant by an object of thought, that is not 
an immediate object of thought* A body in motion may move 
another that was at rest, by the medium of a third body that is 
interposed* This is easily understood; but we are unable 
eenccxve any medium interpoied between a mind Cfid the tlMughl 
of that mind; and, to think of any object by a medium, secnis to 
he >words without any meaning*] [Tlicre is a sense in wlilcli a 
thing maybe said to be perceivea by. a medium. Thus, any 
kind of sign may be said to be the medium by which 1 i>orc('ive 
or understand the thing sigiiiiiod* The sign, by custom, or 
coin pact, or perhaps by nature, introduccH the thought of the 
thing signified* nut We the thing eignified^ when it u intro^ 
ductid to the thought, U an olgect of thought no less immediate 
than the eign woe before: And tlirre arc here two objectn of 
thought, one succeeding another^ which wo have shown is not the 
caae with respect to an idea, and the object it represen ik,] 

[I apprehend, therefore, that if philosopherH will maiJitaiHt t)jat 
ideas in the mind are the onlv immediate objects of tiioughi, 
they will Ijc forced to grant tliat they are the sole objects nl’ 
thought, and tliat it is imimssiblo for men to think of any thing 
else*] Yet, surely Mr. Locke believed that we can think of 
many things that are not ideas in tlie mind; but be wcins not 
to have perceived, that the maintaining that ideas in the mind 
are the only immediate objects of thouglit, must necessarily draw 
this c'onse<iucnce along with it. 

The consequtnice, howovw, was seen by Bislmp Bcnkeley and 
Mr. Hume, who rather chose to admit the const*quence lh«n to 
give up the principle from which it Ibllows* 

X. Three synonyms to the word id^of aful three different 
meanings aUo^ occur in jA>cke*s Essay .—Perhaps it was unfortu¬ 
nate foT Mr, Locke that housed the word idea so very frequently, • 
as to make it very difficult to give the attention necessary to put 
it always to the same meaning. And it appears evident, tluit* in 
many places, he means nothmg more hy it but tlic notion or 
conception we have of any object of thought; tluit is, the ac l 
of the mind in conceiving it, and not the object conci ivt^d. 

[In explaining this word, he says, tliat ho uses it for whatever 
is meant by phantasm, notion, species. Here are three syno¬ 
nyms to the word idea. The first and last are very pfojwrr U> 
express the philosophical meaning of the word, being Icnni of 
art in the Peripatetic philosophy, and signifying imogen of 
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extorn&i tlun^ in the mind, which, accordin^f to that philosophy, 
are ohjecta of thonglit. But tJie word notion is u word in com¬ 
mon language, whcwc meaning agrees exaitiy with the popular 
meaning of the word idea, hut not with the philosophical.] 

When tlieac two diBerent moaiiingH of the wortl idea are con¬ 
founded in a studied exflication of ii^ there is Illlle reosem to 
expect that they should be can^fully distin^^uished in the fre¬ 
quent uae of it. There arc many paasage-s in the Essay, in 
which, to malco them intelli^blo, the word ulea must be taken 
in one of thoer senses, and mativ others, in which it must be 
taken in the other. Jt seetns proUibIc, Umt tlie author, not 
attending to this ambiguity of die word, usi d it in the oue sen^c 
or the od)cr, oa the aubjcct mutter required; und the far greater 
part of his readers Juive done vlic same. 

[Ihure is a third stnise, in wluch he msi’S the word not unfre- 
Qucntly, tr> signify objects of th<mgla fitat are not in (he miW, 
mi ixUmaL 0? this he sems to l>c stMJsilde, and wnnewhore 
makes an HpoI<^’ for \L When he aliirln^, ds he does in innu- 
nierable placets, that all human knowledge consists in the per¬ 
ception of the agreement or dls:igm<mcnt of our ideas, it is 
impoasihle to put a meaning upon this, coosiviont witli bit) prin- 
cipUs, unless Ke nreuns hy ideas en nj ohjerl of human thought, 
whiiher tfiediaic of mmtdiaie; mcTytldng, iu a word, that can 
bo signified by the wlnocl, or hy the pn*<lioat(> of a propositimi.] 

Thus wc see, that thu wor<l idea iins three different mc^ailings 
in the Essay ; and tlie author sc'euis to lmv<; used it soiiictinies 
iu one, sometimes in another, witlumi aware of any change 
tn the meaning. The rrailer slidi s i'asily into the ?«une fallacy, 
tiiat lucaning occurring most readily to his mind which gives tlu: 
best sense to what he reada. 1 haco met with persons professing 
no slight acquaintAUce with thr* ILsoav on Human Undei'stand- 
ing.” w ho maintained that tho word idea, wherever it occurs, means 
nothing more than thought; ai^d tliat where he apraks of ideas 
os in the mind, and as objects of thought, he in not to be 

understood as spe^dking properly, hut figuratively or analogically: 
and indeed I apprehend* that it would be no small advantage to 
many passages in the book, if they could admit of tliis interpre¬ 
tation. 

XL The theory of ideas has led philosophers into itco remark- 
able errors.—[It is not the fault of this philosopher alone to 
have given too little attention to the distinctiou between the 
operations of the mind, and the objects of those operations; 
Although this distinction be fafluliar to the ^njlgar^ and found 
in the structure uf all laanii^icet* (I) phOosophers, when they 
ipealc of idaa^ often cemotud the two togcUi<*r: and their 
tneory concerning ideas has led them to do so: sir For ideu 
being supposed to be a shadowy kind of beings, intermediate 
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between the thought, and the object of thought, dometinied sevm 
to coalesce with the thought, sometiipes with the object of 
til ought, and sometimes to have a distinct existence* of their 
own.] 

[(3) The same pliilosophical tlieoi>* of ideas has led phi lose* 
phers to confound the different (►perations of the uj\dcrstandiug, 
and to call them all by the name of perception.] Mr, l.^»cke, 
though not free from this fault, is not often chargeable with 
it as some who came after him. The yu/^ar give the naync of 
perception to that immediate knowledyemf external ohjectx u'bic/t 
v^e have by our external gensee. This is its proper meaning in 
our language, though sometimes it may be applied to oihvt 
tilings metaphorically or analogically* when 1 tliink of any 
thing that docs not exist, as of the republic of Oceana, I Ao tun 
perceive it; 1 only conceive or imagine it. When I think of 
what happened tfi tne ytjstcrday, 1 do not perceive, but rcinemhcr 
it* When 1 am pained w ith the gout, it is not proper to siiy I 
perceive the pain ; I feci it, or am conscious of it. It is n(jt an 
object of perception, but of sensation and of consciousness. So 
fax the vulgar aistiiiguish ver} properly the different opcnilion.i 
of the mind, and never confound the names of things so dilfevcnt 
in their nature. But the iheorj* of ideas loads pnilosi»plu i s to 
conceive all those operations lo be of one nature, am! to give 
tlicjn one name, ihey are all, according to that llieory, t)ie 
|)crcepUon of idoiis in the mind. Perceiving, rcniemberiiig, 
utiaginiiig, being conscious, arc all jicrcciving ideas m the niimi, 
and are cMod perception. Hence it is that philosophers speak 
of the perc<jption« of memory and the |H'rceptions of imagina¬ 
tion. They imike sensation to be aperceptinii; and everything 
we perceive by our senses to Im an idea of sensation. Soim - 
times they snj, that they ai'o conscious oi* the iiloas in tlieir own 
minds, som<*tinies that they perceive them. 

XIT. The vxtlgar exprena the operatioru of the mind /ess 
amhigxioudy Ilian philozophere. —How'cvcr iiuprobalde it may 
appear that philosophers, who have taken pains to study the 
operations of their own minds, should oxpn sy them less pro¬ 
perly, and less distuictly than the vulgar, it seems really to l>e 
the case; and the only account that can be given of this strange 
phcnomejion, I take to bo this: tlint the vulgar seek no thcfiry 
to account fur the operations of their minds; tlu-y know that 
they see, and hear, and reme/nber, ond imagine; aud who 

think distinctly will cicprcss these operations distinctly, as tlicir 
consciousucas represcnits them to the mind* But philosopher/^ 
think they, ought to know not only that thxne are such opera¬ 
tions, but hoto they arc perfotmed; how they see, and hear, ami 
remember, and imagine; ojid^ having invented a theory to ex¬ 
plain tiiese operations, by ideas or images in tlie mirid^. tbey 

1 
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suit tbeU expreuioDS to th^r theorj ; and, aa a false comnmt 
tbroMTs a cloud u^n tbe text, so a false theory darkens tKe 
pHervonena which it attempts to explain.] 

We sliall examine this mcoiy afterwardj^. Here T would only 
observe, tliat if it is not true, it may be expected that it should 
lead ingenious men who adopt it to confound the operations of 
the mind with their olyecta, and with one another, even where 
the common language unlearned clearly distinguishes 

them* One that trusts to a false guide is in greater danger of 
being led astray than he who tiusts bis own eyes, though ho 
shotw be hut indiilerently acquainted with the road* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Leoko*s aoeictoumw ol the weaknM of hift arguments for tbe oziatence of 
so eitmAl vorld thovn! 

DUTdrvnce btiveen Locke sad Dee Cartel u to the origin of our ideas? 

Wbst opinion originsUd vith I^^icke? 

'Whet queition hie eropicyed philoeopbun much since the time of Dei Cartes ? 

The groatest blcinish in I^X'ke's Eeeay mi the Hxansn UnderlUnding? 

DilBcultv of McerUining whether Lveke thought thst ideu vert ^e only 
etge'ete of the mind in thought ? 

Can e thing ever be laid to ^ perceived by a medium t 

Three lynonyms for ^Mdea^ given by L>cke: iu wbich seaio does he em- 
pt^ the term ? 

Phllomheri have fallen into two rentarkable errors from their theorv of 
ideas? i 

Why do tbe vulgar diicribo the operaUoni of the mtjid more inteUlgibly tlian 
phUoa^bm ? 


CHAPTER X. 

or TITE SSNTIM^vre O? BISHOP BSREELBY. 

I. Georob Bbsksley, aftenvards Bishop of Cloyne, pubKahed 
his new “Theory of Vision” in 1709; to “Treatise on the 
Principlea of Human Knowledjje” in 1710; and to “Dial<^e8 
be^een Hylas and Phflonous” in 1713; being tiien a fellow of 
Xrini^ College* ^Dublin. He is acknowledged universally to 
have great merit aa an excellent writer, and a very acute and 
clear Tca»mer on the niMt abstract subjects, not to speak of to 
virtues as a man, which were vwy conspicuous; yet the doctrine 
chiefly held f(atli treatises above mentionedj especially in 
the two last, W gB^endiy been thought so -very absurd, that 
&w can be brought to that he either believed^ it himsetf, 
or that he serio^y ^ persuade others its truth. 

He msintains, ani ^ demonstrate by a variety 

of ugumenta, srouD^':(m;.iuMpl^ of philosophT univeiealfy 
received, that there ihi^ *» matter in the universe} 
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that 9un and moon, earth and our oym bodies, and thoAc of 
OUT fnends, are nothing but ideas in the minds of those who 
think of them, and that they have no existence when they are 
not the objects of thought; that all that is in the universe may 
be reduced to two categories^ to wit, minds, and ideas tn the 
mind. 

But however absurd tiiU doctrine might appear to tlie un¬ 
learned, who consider^the existence of Qie objects of sense as 
the most evident of all U'uths, and what no man in his senses 
cei\ doubt; the philosophers, who had been accustomed to con¬ 
sider ideas as the immediate objects of all thougl^t, had no title 
to view this doctrine of Berkeley in so unfavourable a light* 

II. Objection to MalehrancMs arg^tmeni for ifie existence of 
an external world.—T^ey were tanght by Des Cartes, and by all 
that came after him, that the existence of die objects of sense 
in not self-evident, but requires to be proved by arguments; and 
although Des Cartes, and many others, had laboured to find 
arguments for this purpose, there di<l not appear to be that force 
and clearness in them wUch might have netni expected in a 
matter of such importance. Mr. Norrln had declared, that after 
all the ftiguments that had been ofiTcred, the existence of an ev- 
tenifll world is only probable, but by no means certain. Male- 
bianclio thought it rested upon the autliority of revelation, and 
tliat the arguments drawn from reason were not perlbctly con¬ 
clusive. [Others thought, that the ai^ument from revelation 
was a jui^re sophism, because revelation comes to ua by our 
senses, and must rest upon their authority.] * 

III. Advantages proposed by the system of Berheloy .—Tims we 
ace that the new plxilosophy had been making gradual approaches 
towards Berkeley’s opinion; and, whatever others might do, 
the pliilosopliers had no title to look upon it as absurd, or 
unworthy of a fair examination. Several authors attempted to 
answer liis arguments, but with little success, and others ac¬ 
knowledged that they coiiid neither answer them, nor assent to 
tliem. It is probable the Bishop made but few converts to his 
doctrine; but it is certain he ynado some; nnd that he himself 
continued, to the end of his life, ^nly persuaded not only of 
Its truth but of its great uuportance for the improvement of hu¬ 
man knowledge, and especiafly for the defence of religion. (Dial. 
Pref.) If the principles which I here endeavour to propagate 
are admitted for true, the consequences which I think evidently 
fiow from thence are, tliat atiseism and scepticisin will he utterly 
destroyed, many intricate points made plain, great difficulties 
solved, several useless parts of acsience retrenched, speculation re^ 
ferted to praetiee. and men reduced from paradoxes to common 
sense.’'] 

« * 'Dlls oki««l»oci aoivfted m p. 194. 

^ i3 
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In the •• Theonr of Vision,” he goes no further thsn to assei^ 
that the objects of sight are nothing but ideas in the niind, grant¬ 
ing, op at least not denying, tlmt there is a tangible world, 
which is really external, and which exists whether we perceive 
it or not. [Whether the reason of this was, that his system had 
not, at that time, wholly owned to his own inijid, or whether he 
thought it prudent to let it enter into the minds of his readers 
by degrees, I cannot say. 1 think he insinuates the last as the 
reason in the ** Principles of Human Knowledge.”] 

IV. Valuable diitinciion Jinf ohu^rved by Berkeley 

Theory of Vision,” however, taken by itself, and without rela¬ 
tion to the mmn branch of his sjstem, (ontaina verj important 
diK'OVcries, and marks of great genius. He distinguishes, more 
accurately than any that went hctbiv him, hciween the imme¬ 
diate objects of sight, and thos<* of the other senses which are 
Nearly associated with them: he shows, that distance, of itself, 
and immediately, ia not seen; hut tlmr wv team to judge of it 
by certain aensattons and perceptions which are connected with 
it This is a very hnporUnt observation; and I believe was first 
made by this author.] It gives imuh new light to the operations 
of our sonHos, and serves to acccMint foi many phenomena iu 
optica, of which the greatest mh'iits ui that science had always 
either given a falao account, or ackiiowlodged that they could 
give none at dU 

V, Bate far true* —[Wo may ob^f^l* bj the way, that the in¬ 
genious aumor seems not to have nttended to a distinction, by 
which htd general assertion ought to been limited. It is 
true that the distance of an object from the eye is not immedi¬ 
ately seen; but there is n ci'rtdin kind of distance of one object 
from aaotlier which we see immediately. 'I'lie author acknow¬ 
ledge# that there is a visible extension, and visible figures, wliich 
are pt^per olgects of-sight; there must therefore be a visible 
distance.] Astronomers call it ar^ular distance ; and although 
they meosurc it by the angle, which is made by two lines drawn 
from'the eye to the two distaht objects, yet it is immediately 
perc^ved by*' 

Haled the* way in shoi^isg how we learn to perceive the dis¬ 
tance of cm oUect from the e)*e, though this speculation was 
catti^d further oy who came after him. He zmidc the d^ 
between that extqmon and figure which we perceive by 


sight, even by those wlio never thought of that 



a« 


lion langime exrennon, ana not visiuie, u tne obieet < 
itry, although mathcznaticians commonly tM visible rd^i 
gWin their demonstiations. 

Tm notion of extension ond figure which we got from sight 
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only, and that which we get from touch, l\ave been bo con¬ 
stantly conjoined from our infancj- in all tlie judgments we form 
of the objects of sense, that it required great abilities to distin¬ 
guish them accurately, and to assi^ to each sense what truly 
belongs to it; so difficult a thing U is/’ as Berkeley justly ol)- 
aorves, ** to dissolve an union so early begun, ani confirmed 
by so long a iiabit.” This point he has laboured, through the 
whole of the ** Essay on Vision,” with that uncoirunon penetration 
and judgment which he possessed, and with as great success as 
could be expected m a first attempt umn so abstruse a subject. 

VI. He concludes this essay, by lowing, in no less tlian 
seven sections, the notions which an intelligent being, endowed 
with sight, without the sense of touch, might form of the objects 
of sense. This speculation, to shallow thinkers, may appear to 
be egregious trifii^. To Bishop Berkeley it appeared in an* 
other light, and will do so to those who arc capable of entering 
into it, and who know the importance of it, in solving many 
the phenotneiia of vision. He seems, indeed, to have exerted 
more force of genius in this than in die main branch of liis 
systoin. 

Ill the new philosophy, the pillars by which the existence of 
a material world was supportea, were so feeble, that it did not 
rc(|uirc the force of u Samson to bring them down; and in this 
we have not so much reason to admire the strength of Berkeley’s 
genius, as his boldness in publishing to the world an opinion, 
which the unlearned woula be apt to interpret m the sign of a 
crazy intellect. A man who was firmly persuaded of tlie doc¬ 
trine universally received by philosophers concerning ideas, if lie 
could but take courage to call in question the existence of a 
material weUd, would easily find unanswerable argujnents in that 
doctrine. ** Some truths there are,” says Berkeley, “ so near 
and obvious to the mind, that a. man need only open his eyes to 
see tliem. Such,” he adds, I take this important one to be, 
that all the choir of heaven, and furniture of tlie earth; in a 
word, all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world; liave not any subsistence without a mind.”—IMnc. sc ct. (i 

VII. FouTidation on which thu system rifsts .—The principle 
from which this important conclusion is obviously deduced, is 
laid down in the first sentence of his principles of knowledge as 
evident; and indeed it had always been acknowledged by pliilo- 
sophers, p* It ia evident,” says he., ** to any one who takes a 
survey of the objects of human knowledge?, that they ai*c either 
ideas acfually imprinted on the senses, or else such as are p(?r- 
ceived, hy attending to tho passions and operations of t)ic mind : 
or, lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagination, 
either compounding, dividing, or bircly representing those origw 
n^Hy'percen ed in uie foresaid ways/') 
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. Tiia is the foundation on wlikh the whole system rests. If 
this he true, then, iudeed^ the existence of a material world miut 
he & dream that has impoped upon all mankind from the hegui* 
ning of the world. 

T^e foundation on which such a fabric rests ought to be iswy 
fiolidj and well established; yet Berkeley sa^s nothing more for 
it thftti it is ovideut. If he means that it is solf-evidcnt, this, 
indeed, might be a good reason for not offering any direct aigu- 
mant in proof of it* But 1 apprehend this c annot justly be said* 
Self-evident propositions are those which appoar evident to evwy 
man of sound understanding who apprel^eiids the meaning of 
them distinctly, and attends to them without prejudice. Can 
thia be aaid of this proposition, that all the objects of our know¬ 
ledge are ideas in our own minds ? 1 that, to any man 

uninstraoted iu philo6o|diy, this proposition will appear very 
improbable* it not absurd. However scanty his biowledge may 
be, be conswers the sun and moon, the earth and sea, as objects 
it: and it ^11 be difficuU to persuade him, tliat those objects 
of his knowledge are ideas in bin own niiml, and have no exist¬ 
ence when be does not think of them. If I may presume to 
speak my own sentiments, 1 once believed this doctrine of ideas 
ao firmly, as to embrace the whole of Berkeley's system in conse¬ 
quence <rf it; till, finding other conscqueuces to follow from it, 
which ^ave me more uneasiness than the want of a material 
worid, It came into my mind, more than forty years ago, to put 
the question, What evidence have I for this doctrine, that all the 
objects cef my knowle^e are ideas tu niy own mind? From that 
time tp the present, I have been candidly and impartially, as I 
thidk, aeeking tor the evidence of this pruiciplc, but can find 
ixow$ exewting the authori^ of philowjdiera. 

We edudi hare occasion to examine evidence afterwards* I 
would at present only observe, that all the arguments brought by 
B^keley against the existence of a material world are grounded 
upon it$: and that be has not attempted to give any evidence for 
9,' but takes it for granted, as other philoNuphers had done 
bdbre him* 

^ But suTOOsintf this principle to be true, Berkeley's system is 
lypw ynAbfc. dexnoDStratim can be more evident than his 
.AKtftSUngf fiom it* J Whatever is wreeived Is an idea, and an 
eiui only exist m a mind. It has no existence when it 
p e ^f ved; nor ean^here be any thing like an idea, but 

IseWible he was, that it i^qinred no laborious reasoning to 
e hb system from the principle kid down, that he was 
of. bring thought needlessly prolix in handling the subject, 
uritsewQ ^)>riogy for itr (ranc. sect. 32.) To what pur- 
fries k itr ssys he, to dfiete, ttpom that which may be dr 
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ptrated) with the utmost evidence, in a line or two, to any one 
who is capable of the least rellcction/* But though his demon¬ 
stration might have been comprehended in a line or two, he very 
prudently thought, that an opinion, which the world would he 
apt to look upon as a monster of al^urdity, would not he able to 
make its way at once, even by the force of a naked demonstra¬ 
tion* He observes justly, (Dim. 2,) ** That though a demonstra¬ 
tion be never so well grounded, and fairly proposed, yet, if there 
is, withal, a strain of prejudice, or a wrong bias on the under¬ 
standing, can it be expected to perceive clearly, and adhere 
firmly to the truth ? No; there is need of time and pains; the 
attention must be awakened and detained, by a frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the some thing, p]ae(*d often in the same, often in dmer- 
eut liglits.’* 

It was, therefore, necessary to dwell upon it, and turn it on 
all sides till it became familiar; to consid<T all its consequences, 
and to obviate every' prejudice and prepi^sscssion that might hin¬ 
der its admittance. It was even a matter oi* some diiticulty to 
lit it to common language, so far as to enable nnm to speak and 
rettson about it intelligibly. Those who have entered seriouslv 
into Berkeley*s system, have found, after all the assistance whion 
his writings give, that time and practice are necessary to acquire 
the habit of speaking and thinking, distinctly upon it. 

Berkeley foresaw the opposition that would be made to his 
system, from two different quarters; from the philosophers; 
and, secofuily, from the vulgar, who are led by the plain di cutes 
of nature. The first he had the courage to oppose openly and 
avowedly; the second he dreaded much more, and tliorefore 
takes a great deal of paius, and, 1 think, uses some art, to court 
into his party. This is particularly obser%ahle in bU Dialogues. 
<He sets out with a declaration, (Dial. 1;) That, of late, he liod 
quitted several of the sublime notions be Jiad got in the schools 
of the philosophers for vulgar opinions/* and assures Hylas, his 
fellow malogist, That, since this revolt from metapliysical no¬ 
tions to the plain dictates of nature mid common sense, lie (bund 
his understanding, strangely enlightened; so that he could now 
easily comprehend a great ma^ things, which before were all 
mystery and riddle.”—Pref. to Dial. If his principles are ad¬ 
mitted for true, men will be reduced from paradoxes to^oiiunon 
sense.** At the same time, he ocknowle^es, That they carry 
with them a great opposition to the.prejudices of philosopliers, 
which have so far prevailed gainst the coinmoii sense and natural 
tiotions of mankind.'* 

When Hylas objects to him, (Dial. 3.) \ou can /lever per¬ 
suade me, rhilonous, that the denying of mattc^r or corporeal 
substance is not repugnant to the imivcml of inankiAd ; 
he answers, ** I wish both our opinions were fairly stated, and 
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submitted to the judgment of men who had plain conunoii iiensey 
without the prejudices of a learned education. Let me be repre*^ 
aented as one who trusts his senses, who thinks lie knows the 
things he sees and feels, and entertains no doubt of tlieir exist-- 
ence. If material substance is meant only s(*nsibli‘ body, that 
which is seen and felt, (and the unphilosoplii^ al part of the world, 
I dare say, mean no more,) then 1 am nior«5 certain of matter’s 
existence than you or any other philosopher j)reU‘)id to he. If 
there be anything which makes the generality of mmikijid averse 
from the notions I espouse, it is a inisapprehcuNjon that I deny^ 
the reality of sensible tilings: but os it ts yon who are guilty of 
that and not I, it follows, mat, in truth, their aviT^i<m is against 
your notions, and not mine. 1 atn content to sppeal to the* com¬ 
mon sense of the world for the truth of my notion. I am of a 
vulgar cast, simple enough to l>c1ieve scum's. and to leave 
things as X find Uiem. I cannot, for luy hfe, help Uiiuking that 
snow is white, and tin* hot.*’ 

VIII. The opiniom of ihs mdgar and of (f\v ^.biloKO’phtTsparOif 
correct .—When Hylas is at last cminl) u*iivcrted. he observes 
to Philonous, ^'AJter hU, the contiovci>y about matter, in the 
strict acceptation of it, lies altogether hot^ci n yo\x and the phi- 
losc^hers, whoso principles, 1 tieknowledgc, are not near so 
natiual, or so agreeable to the conimnn ^eu&c of mankind, and 
Holy Scripture, ns yours.** Philonons obsenc** in the end, That 
he does not pretend to be a setter up of iicw notions, in a endea¬ 
vours tend only to unite, and to place in a clearer light, that 
truth tohich wot before ihnred behreen //re rutyjar and the phtlo- 
supAerr; [the ii^mer being of opinion, that those tilings they 
iiBjaediat^y perceive are the real ihinysy and the lHtt<*r, that 
the things immediately perceived arc ideas which exist only in 
the mind 5 which two things put togt^ther do, in efiect, consti¬ 
tute the substance of what he ailvanccs .*'] and lie concludes by 
ol^erving, That those principles, which at tirst view lead to 
scepticism, punued to a certain point, bring men back to com¬ 
mon sense.** 

These passages show sufficiently the author’s concern to recou** 
cila his system to ihe plain dictates of nature und common sense, 
whBe he expresses no concern to ro< micile it to tlio received 
doctrines of philosotdiers* He is fond to take })art with the 

S ar anmst the philosophers, and to riiulicaio common sense 
ast xkeir innovations. What pity is it that he did not carry 
ffiaq)icion of the doctrine of pulosophers far as to doubt^ 
of that phiiosopbical tenet on which his whole sy^ieux is built, to 
the things imniediatoly pcrcoivcMl by the senses are 
idsM Ilyich exist only in the mind! 

^X^ pulgar end the Berhtleian ouiniont reconciled*^Attxa 
seems no easy matter to make the vulgar opinion and that 
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of Berkeley to meet. And to accomplish this, lie seems to nio 
to draw each out of its line towards the other, not without soni<» 
straining. 

The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that the very things 
which we perceive Ay our eenees do rc*aUy exbt. This he grants. 
For these things, says he, are ideas in our minds, or coinph xious 
of ideas, to which wc give one name, and consider as mie thing; 
these arc tho innnediate objects of sense, and tliese Ho really 
exist. As to the notion, that tlioso things have an abfioluie ex¬ 
ternal existcncey independent of being perceived by any inimJ, 
he thinks that this is no notion of tho vulgar, but a rcfiiu jnent 
of philosophers; and that tho notion of material subsUineo, uk a 
subetralumf or support of tliat collection of sensible ({iiaiities to 
which we give tlio name of on apple or a mcluu, is likewise an 
invfiutiou of plulosophcrs, and is not found with the vulgar till 
tlicy are instructed by philosophers. [Th<* subsunce not being 
an object 0 / eensef the vulgar never think of it; or, if Uuy are 
taught the use of the word, they mean no iuorc hy it Iml /hat 
rollerfion of eene'ible qualities which diey, froii^ tiiuUn^ (Ikmu 
conjoined in nature, Imve iKseii uceustoincu to cull by one nauh', 
and to consider as one thing.] 

Tlius he draw's the vulgar opinion near to bis own; hiuI, that 
lie may meet it half way, he acknowledges that material ihiags 
have a real existence out of the mind of this or that person; bul 
the question, says he, between tlic materialist and me, is. Whe¬ 
ther Uiey have on absolute existence dbtim t from tlicii being 
perceived hy God^ and exterior to ail nunds 'f This, indeed, he 
says, some heathens and philowpliers have afiiriucd; bu( wlm- 
over entertains notions of tlie Deity, suitable to the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture^ will be of another opinion. 

X. Objection to the opinion ** that objects do not exist iehen 
they are not perceived unless in the mind of some iU/ier/^~l But 
here aitoluGctioD occurs, which it required all his ingenuity to 
answer. It is this: The ideas in my mind cannot be the same 
with tlie ideas of any other raind; therefore il‘ the objects I 
perceive be only ideas, it ia impossible that the objects I per¬ 
ceive can exist anywhere, when I do not perceive them; and 
it is impossible that two or more uiinds can parrche the same 
ofyect'] 

To this Berkeley answ^Y^ that this objection presses rn> 
. less the opinion of tlie materialist philpaopjier tiian his. Uul 
the difficulty is, to make his opinion coincide with tlu‘ iiolions 
of the vulgar, who are firmly persuaded tliat the verj' identicHl 
objects which they perceive continue to exist wlien they do 
perceive them; dnd who arc no loss firmly per^^wlcd that whew 
ten men look at the sun or the nioon.-lhcy all soe tho ^Hlno 
individual object. 
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XL Anitverid .—To reconcile this repugnancy, he observes^ 
(Dial. 8 ,) [** That if the term aome be taken in the vulgar accept¬ 
ation, it is certain, (and not at all repugnsuit to the principles Tie 
muntaina,) tliat di&rent persona may perceive the same thing 5 
ot the same tiling or idea exist in difterent minds. Words are 
of arbitrary imposition; and since men arc used to apply the 
word same^ where no duiinetton or vofiety is yerceiredt and he 
does not pretend to alter their perception'* it follows, that as 
men have said before, ttveral saw ihe saute ihttfflf] so they may, 
upon like ocoudons, still continue to uhc tin* s.niie j»braso with¬ 
out any deviation, either from propriety of laupUiigc or tlie truth 
of things* [But ii* tlie term same b** um d ui the acceptation of 
philosophers, who pretend to m abstnicitd notion ol identitjr# 
then, according to their sundry dehiutuini» of tins (lor it 

is not yet agreed wherein that phllt^opluc identity consists,) it 
may or may not be pobsible for divci'^ to perceive the 

same thing.] But whether plulosopliei^ Oiall think iit to call a 
thing the same or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. Men 
may dispute about identity and diversity, without any realdilfor- 
ence in their thoughts and opinnms, abbtractetl I'roni names.” 

Upon the whole, I apprehomi that Bcikclcj lias carried this 
attempt to reconcile his sysUm to tlu' vulgar opinion furtlicr 
than reason supports him; and he was no cioubt tempted to do 
so irom a just apprehension that, in a controversy of this kind, 
the common sense of mankind ib (he luobt foimidahle antagonist. 

Berkeley has ciuploycd much \mw and ingciuuty to show 
that bis system, if received and bclievod, would not l>e attended 
with those bad consequences in th(' c ondact of life which super¬ 
ficial thinkers may be apt to impute to it. ilis systt'in does not 
take aw^ or mwe any alteration upon oui pleasures or our 
pains. Our sensations, whethc't agreeable or disagreeable, arc 
the same upon his system as upon any oihei. These are real 
things, and the only things that mU'rest us. They are produced 
in ua according to certain laws of nature, by which our conduct 
will be directed in attaining the one, and avoiding the other: 
And it ia of no moment to us whether tliey are produced imme¬ 
diately by the operation of some powerful inte]liu;cnt being upon 
our minds, or by the mediation of bome inanimate' being which 
we call matter^ 

XIL Thie s^Um overturns atheism .—[The evidence of an all- 
goyenung Mind, so far froia beiM weakened, secerns to appear 
even in a more striking light upon his hypotlicsi'*, tluui upon the 
oommon one. The powers which inanimate matter is supposed 
to possess, have always been the stronghold of atheists, to which 
they had recoup in defence of their system.] I'his fortress of 
athdssv must be most effectually overturned, if there is no such 
thing as matter in the universe. lit all this the bishop reasons 
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juitly and acutely. But there h one uncotnfortable eonaequcnce 

hid lystem wMch he seems not 16 have attended to, ana from 
which it will be found difBcult, if at all possible, to guard it. 

XIII. One uncomfortable consequence of the ik^ry of Jierkeley. 
—[The consequence I mean is tbU, that altliough it leave.H us 
sumcient evidence of a supreme intelUffetU mhid, it sccnis to 
take away all the evidence vre have of other intelligent beings 
like ourselves^ What 1 call a father, a brother, or a friend, is 
only a parcel of ideas* in uiy own mind; and being tdeoa in my 
mind, they cannot possibly have that relation to another mind 
which th^ have to mine, any more than the pain felt by me can 
be the inmvidual pam fell by another.] I can find no principle 
in Berkeley’s system, which affords mo even probable grnnnato 
conclude t^at there arc other intelligent beings, like myself, in 
the relations of father, brother, friend, or fellow«citiEen. [I am 
left alone, as the only creature of God in the universe, in that 
forlorn state of egoism into which it is said some of the disciples 
of Dos Cartes were brought by his philosophy.] 

Of all the qplfuons that have ever heen advanced by philosi)- 
phers, this oi Bishop Berkeley, that there is no iiiaferiat world, 
seems the strangest and the ma^t apt to bring philosophy into 
ridicule with plain men, who arc guided by the dictates of nature 
and common sense. And it will not, X apprehend, be improper 
to trace this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its origin, and 
to observe its gradual progress, till it acquired such slnmgth, 
that a pious and learned bishop had the boldness to uslier it ndo 
the world, as demonstrahle from the principles of plnlosophy 
universally received, and as an admirable expedient tor the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge, and for the defence of religion. 

XIV, The existence of an exfei^al material world not doubted 
by the Peripatetics. —[During the reign of the Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy, men were little disposed lo doubt, and much to dogmatize. 
I'he existence ol* the objects uf soiiso was hold as a first priii- 
ciplo; and tlie received doctrine was, that the seiwible species or 
idea is the very form of the external object, just separated from 
the matter of it, and sent into the mind tliat perceives It; so tliat 
we find no appearance of scepticism al>out the existence of matter 
under that philosophy.] 

[Des Cartes taught men to doubt even of those things that had 
been taken for fi«t principles. He rejected the doctrine of 
species or ideas coming from objects, but still maintained thflt 
what we immediately perceive is not cxtenuil n])j<x't, but an 
idea or image of it m our mind. This led iwuno of his dij=:riplcs 
into e^ism, and to disbelieve the existence of every creature jn 
the universe but themselves and Uieir own ideas,] 

* Proving by their existence that my mind exists, but not that siiotuer s 
exists. 
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XV. Cartesian argwnMts far the exutence of an external 

iDorld ,—But Des Cartes hioaelf^ either from dread of the cen¬ 
sure of the church, which he took great care not to provoke, or 
to shun the ridicule of the world, which might have cncJied his 
system at once, as it did that of the Kgoi&tsj or, perhaps, from 
inward conviction, was resolved to support the existence of 
matter. To do this consistently witli his principles, he found 
faimsetf obliged to have recourse to arguincnts that are far¬ 
fetched, and not very cogemt. [Sonirtimes he argues, (I) that 
our senses arc given us by God, who is no dcccjver; and there¬ 
fore we ought to believe their testimony. Hut this argument is 
weak; because, according to his principle's, onr eensejf ieit\fy no 
mote hut that we have certain ideas: and if we draw conclusions 
from this testimony, which the premises v^ill not support, las 
deceive ourselves. To give more force to this wotik argument, 
he sometimes adds, that we have by nature a strong 'propensity 
to beUeve that there is an external meld e<»rrcbponding to our 
ideas.] '' 

XVI. ~Malcbranche thought that thU strong propensity is 
not a sufficient reason for believing the exiHteiioe of matter; artd 
that It is to be received as an article of (alth, not certainly dis¬ 
coverable by reason, [lie is aware ihat faith conics hy bearing; 
and that it may be said that pro])h<*ts, a|M)stles, and miracles, are 
only ideas lit our iiiindH. But to tliU lie nnwcTS, That though 
these things are only ideas, yet faith turii^ them into realities; 
and this answer, he hopes, will satisfy those who arc not too 
morose,]* 

It may, perhaps, seem strange that ] ak'Vc, wlio wrote so much 
about ideas, should not sec tliosc cuum (]ueiic('H which Berkeley 
tfao^^;ht so obviously deducibJo from that doctrine. Mr. Locke 
surely was not willing tliat the <loctrine of idens should be 
thought to be loaded with such coi\sc^ueiice>. lit* acknow¬ 
ledges that the existence of a material woild is not to be received 
as a first principle, * nor is it demonstrable; but he oiFm the best 
arguments for it he can, and supplies the of his argu¬ 

ments by this observation, that wc have such evidence as is suf¬ 
ficient to direct us in pursuing the good, and avoiding the ill 
we may receive from external mings, beyond wliich wc liave no 
concenu 

XVIL—iocie seems to have antic^ated the theory ofJJerJceley. 
-^Tbere xsf indeed, a single^assc^re m Jjocko’M Es^y which may 
lead one to conjecture that he had a glimpse of that ^stem 
which Berkeley afterwards advanced, but thought proper to sup¬ 
press it withiBiiis oven breast* The passa^ is in book iv. chap, lb, 
wherci havtng proved the existence cl an eternal inudl^nt 
mindi 1 m comes to answer those who couceive that mutter eiso 

V Vide sect. ii. p^e US. 
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roust be eternal we cannot conceive how it could be 

made out of nojimiigr and having observed that tlie creatloit of 
minds rcquires/iio less power than the creation of nuitter, he adds 
what followa: Nay, possibly^ if we could cniancipaU' ourselves 
from vulgar notions, and raise our thouglits, as far us they vk ould 
reach, to a closer contemplation «|f tbingn, we might \k aVilc lo 
aim at some dim and seeming conception, how mattt>r ui 

Jir$t be made, and begin to exist by the power of tliat ctt^rnul 
first Being, but to give beginning and being to a spint^ woultl 
be found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. But 
this being what would perhaps lead us too mr front the notions 
on which the pluloso^hy now in the world is built, it would iK»t 
be pardQnal>le to deviate 84> fur from them, or to inquire^ so far 
as grammar itself would autliorize, if the common settled rrpinion 
opposca it; especially in tins placi% where the recemd ductriue 
serves well enough to our pn*sent purpose.” 

Jt appears from this passage, first, That Mr. Locko luul some 
system m hia mind, perhaps not ftilly digested, to whic h wc 
might be led, by raising our llioughts to a closer conu nijdation 
of things, and emunci(>atiugthem from vulgar notions, 

That this system would lead so far from the notio)is cm whicli 
the philosophy now in the world is tliat he thought }>roper 
to keep it within his own bl^*ast. Thirdt^, That it might be 
doubted whether this system differed so far £ 1*0111 the coinnum 
settled opinion in reality, as it seemed lo do in w'orcls. T^ourihly, 
By this system, we inigfit possibly be enabled to aim at some dim 
and seeming conception how matter might at first be made and 
begin to exist; but it would give no aid in conceiving how a 
Hjiirit might be niacle. These arc the characteristics of that 
tem which Mr. !»cke had in his mind, and thought It pnaUiit 
to suppress. May Uiey not lead to a probable eonJertnri\ tliat 
it was the same, or somctliing similar to that of Uisho}) llcikcley i 
According to Berkeleys system, Gc.>d’8 creating the material 
world at such a time, means no more but that lie decreed Ifom 
that time, to produce ideas in the nun<k of finite spirit^, in tiuit 
order, and according to those mles, which we call the law s o( 
nature. This, indeed, removes all difficulty, in coiiceiving how 
matter was created ; and Berkeley does not f ail to lake n(»Lice of 
the advantage of his system on tliat account. But. his system 
gives no aid in conceiving how a spirit may be made. It impears, 
therefore, that every particular Mr. l/ocke has hinUid, with 
regard to that system which he had in liis mind, but tliouglit it 

J rudent to suppress, t^iea exactly with the syKtem 
r we add to this, that Berkeley’s system follows from Mr. 
Ijocke's, by very obvious consequence, it s<^ems leasonaldc? to 
conjecture, from the awage now quoted, that he \\a» Ml un¬ 
aware of that conse * ncc, but left it to those who sjmuld come 
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him to oarry his principles their full length, when tli^ 
should by time be better established, and able to bear the sliock 
oflheir oppoaitjon to vulgar notions* Mr* Norris, in bis ” Essay 
towards tte Theory of the ideal or intelligible World,” pub¬ 
lished in 1701,.observes, that the material world is not an object 
of sen^e; becaiw seniation is within us, and hus ni> object; Its 
existence, therefore, he says, is a collection oi reason, and not a 
' rexy evident one. \ 

jrom this detail we may learn, tl)at the doctrine of ideas, as it 
was new modelled by Des Cartes, looked with an unfriendly 
&^>ect upon tlio inat<nia] world; and althouglt philosophers were 
very unwilling to give up either, they found it a very difficult 
tasK to reconcile tnem to each other. In this state of things 
Berkeley, 1 think, is reputed the first who hnd the 
lution to give up the material world altogether, as 
the received philosophy of ideas. 

XlXf Originality of CoUioti xeni'metHx may he doubted.—^ 
Cut we ought not in this historical akondi to omit an author of 
br inferior name, Arthur Collier, rector of Langford Magna, 
near Sarum. He published n book in 1718, wnicli he calls 
”CUvi8 Universalisj or, it new In<jiiiry after Truth;” being a 
dmonstration of the QOu-existcnce or impossibility of an external 
world. His arguments are the same in sj^ubstaiice with Berke¬ 
ley's ; and he appears to understand the whoh.^ strength of his 
cause. Though lie is not deficient in inctnpliysical acuteness, 
bis style is disagreeable, being full of coucciU, of new coined 
words, scholastic terirus and perplexed sentences. He appears 
to be well acquainted with Dos C^cs, MaJcbninche, and Norris, 
as well Hs with Aristotle aod the schoolmen : but, what is very 
strange, it does not appear that he had ever heard of Lockes 
Bssay, which had b^n published twenty-four years, or of Berke¬ 
ley’s Principles of fcmwledge,” which l\ad been published 
three years. 

He says, he had been ten yeaix firmly convinced of tbe non¬ 
existence of an external world, before he ventured-to publish 
his book. He is far from thinking as Berkeley does, that the 
vulgar are of bis opnncm* If hb book should miike any converts 
to his system, (of whhb ha eximasea little hope, though he has 
suppled it by nine dmaoJ^tniticQa,) be takes pains to show that 
his dlsciples,^ notwhtomdmg their c^inion, may, with the un- 
en%h toned, speak crf.xnatcadd things in the connnon style. He 
himaelF had scruples boas&ara aberut this for some time; and 
if he had not got ovw^themi bemiat have shut his line for ever i 
but he considered^ tiCkat>0od htmedf has used this style in speak¬ 
ing to men in the Ho^ iScripture, end has diereby sanctiniMl it 
to nil the faithful; i^'that to the puye all thin^ axe pure. He 
ihinks his ojdmcm may he <i great use, eepecklly in religion; 


darn^ roso- 
a sacrifice to 
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and appHea it in particular, to put an end to the controversy 
about Christ's presence iu the sacrament. 

I have taken the liberty to give this slrort^account of Colliers 
book, because I believe it is rare, luid little known. I have 
only seen one copy of it, which is in the University library of 
(xlasgow. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Objection and ani^ver to Malebranche*! a^uinent for the existence of ab 
exienial world? 

What edvautagee doea Berkeley nropoee by bit lyatem? 

In hie tlieory of viaion how does he epeak of the material world ? 

Important obeervation relative to viuon first made by Berkeley, and how far 
correct ? 

Fundamental pnuciple of the Berkcloan philosophy t 

In hiM jndement truth divided between tbi^ vulgar and t)ie phllosopbm? 

Ilow Joe« he reconcilo his Mutimeiits with those of the vulgar ? 

Objection advanced agMntt the pinion ** that objeeU do not exist when 
they arc not perceived, unless in some other mind ?*’ 

Answer ? 

Atheism completely extinguished by the system of Berkeley? 

Which are the moet imcomtbriable coDsequenees of his theory ? 

Berkeley an Egoist? 

Did the Peripatetics doubt the existence ..f xd external world f 

Who amongst modem philusophen laid the foundation of universal doubt? 

Des Cartes advances two argumeuts for the existence of an extt*mal world ? 

Locke seems to have anticipated the theory of Berkeley? 


CHAPTER XI. 

BtSHO? BBRKXLSYV SEKTIMEHTS OF THE KATrEE OP WKSS 

I. Berkeley^t theory of ideas deviates from the cciudmi opinion .— 
I paaij over the sentinieiita of Bishop Berkeley, with respect t<» 
ahstvact ideaa, and with respect to apace and time, as things 
which may more properly be considered iu another place- But 
I must take notice of one part of bis K)'steio* wherehi he seem to 
have deviated from the commoti opinion about ideas, 

[Though he acts out in hia ‘'Vrmciplcs of Kuon Ictlgc’’by 
temng us, that it is evident the objects of human knowledge arc 
ideas, and buUds hia whole systeni upon this principle; yet, in 
the progress of it, he finds that there are certain objects of 
human knowledge that are not ideas, but things which have a 
permanent existence. The objects of knowledge, of which we 
nave no ideas, are our own minds, and tlieir ^'aiious operations, 
other finite minds, wd the Supreme Mind.] [Tha n^ason «hy 
tliero can be no ideas of spirits ajid thenr operations, the author 
informs us is this—that ideas are passive, iwri, unthinking 
beings; they cannot therefore be the image or likcm^ss of chnigs 
that have thought, and will, and active power; we have nottons 
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of tninds, and of tlteir operatidnSi but not ideas.] fVe kfwi& 
what we memi by thinking,' wUling, and pcrceiviilg; we •can rea¬ 
son about beings endowed with those powers, but we hiive no 
ideas of them. [A spirit or mind is the only substance or sup¬ 
port wherein the unthinking beings or ideas can exist; but tliat 
this Mbstance whicli supports or perceives ideas, should itself be 
au iaea, or like an idea, is evidently absurd.] 

He observes further, (Priucip. sect. 1 W.) that [“ all rdatione 
including aji act of the mind, wc cannot pro^rly be said to have 
fui idea, but ratlier a notion of the relatmns or habitudes be¬ 
tween things. ‘ But if, in the modern way, the word idea is ex¬ 
tended to spirits, and relations, and acts, tljis is, after all, an 
affidr of verbal concj^ni x yet it condnccts to clearness and pro¬ 
priety, that we distinguisl) things v('ry different by diilbrent 
names.**]* ^ 

II. Ceriain objecU of knowledge do not admit of ideas, —Tins 
is an important part of Berkeley's system, and deserves atten¬ 
tion. [We are led by it to divitlc the objects of human know¬ 
ledge into two kindn: the fii*st is ideas, which we have by ouv 
five senses ; they have no existen<^c when they arc not perceived, 
and exist only in the mmds of‘thos4* who perceive ihoin. J'he 
second kind of objects comprehends spirits, tlieir aef^, and the 
relations and habitudes of things. Of these wc have notions^ 
but iifeas.] No idea can represent th^m, or have any simi- 

tliem ; yet we understaud w*hat ihe^ mean, and we can 
speak with imderstonding, and reason about them, without ideas. 

III. TAif theory different from Locke's, in three respects *— 
[This account of ideas is very different from that which Locke 
has given. (1) In his systezm we h*ivo no knowledge where we 
liave no ideas. Every thou{(nt must have an idea for its imme¬ 
diate object. In Berkeley*a, the most important objects are 
known without ideas. In Lockes system, (2) there are two 
sources of our ideas, .sensation and reileotion. In Berkeley's, 
sensation is the only source, because of Uie objects of reflection 
tliere can be no ideas. We know them without ideas. (8) Locke 
divides our ideas into those of .subsiuiiees, modes, and relations. 
In Berkeley's syatei 0 ,;^ere are no ideas of substances or of rela¬ 
tions, but notions only. And even in tlic class of modes, the 
operations of our own minds arc things of which we have di^ 
tinet notions | but no ideas. 

We bught to'do the justice to Maicbranchc to acknowledge, 
that in tMa pmnt, as well as in many others, his system comea 
ne&rer to Beneley's than the latter seems willing to own. That 
author tells us, that there are four differeut ways in which we 
come to the knowledge of things. To know ^ings by their 
ideas, is only one of the four. He affirms, that we hav^ no 

* Yid« MCt nil. pp. 130, 
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idea of our own mind, or aiij of its. modifications: that we know 
these tilings by consciousness, without ideas. Wlietlier these 
two acute philosophers foresaw the conse((uencrs that may ho 
drawn from the system of ideas, taken in its full extfiit, and 
which were afterwards drawn by Mr. Hume, T cannot prt'teiul 
to sa^. If they did, their regard to religion was too great to 
permit them to admit those consequences, or the principk's with 
which they were necessarily connected* 

IV. Tke attnmenU in support of his dixnsion can be retorted. 
—[However this inty bo, if there be so many things that may 
be apptphended and known without ideas, this very naturally 
suggests a scruple with regard to those that are left. For it ma^' 
lie said, If we can appnkend and reason about the world spi* 
rits without ideas, is it not possible that we may apprehend and 
roiwon aoout a material world, without ideas If ennsdoox*. 
ncHS and redectiou furnish us with notions of spirits, and ot their 
uttrilmtcs, witluiut ideas, may not our senses furnish us with 
notions of bodies and their attributes, without idcHK? 

V. Objection aniic^/Ja^ed.—Berkeley forcs^iw this ohjcction* 
To his system, and puts it in the mouth of Ilylas, in the tollow- 
iiip: words t (Dial. }>:) Hylas. ** If you can conceive the mind of 
God, witlujut having an idea of it, why may not I bo allowed 
to conceive the existence of matter, notwithstanding tliat 1 liave 
no idea of it?'* The answer of Phllonous is, [(l)“You nei¬ 
ther perceive matter (fhjectively, as you do an inactive being or 
idea, (2) nor know it, as you do yourself, hy a reflex act, ('I) 
nei tiler do you immediately apprehetui it by amihiude of the 
<uie or the other,-f* nor (4^ yet collect it by reusoning from that 
winch you know immediately. All which makes the case of 
matter widely difTcrent from that of the Deity.'*] 

[Though Hy las dec! art's lumself satisfied with this answer, I con¬ 
fess I am not; because, if I may trust the faculties that God has 
given mo, I do perceive matter nlyecticeljf. that is, something 
which is extended and solid, wbich may be Tnea8»»ri'd and weiglieo, 
is tliG immediate object of my touch and s4rht.J And this object 
I take to be matter, and not an idea. And though I have heaxi 
taught by philosophers that wliat 1 immediately touch is an idea, 
and not matter, yet I have never been able to discover this by 
the most accurate attention to my own perceptions. 

It wore to be wished that this ingenious author had exjdrtincd 
what he means by ideas, os distiuguished from notions. The 
word notion, being a word in common language, is weii un¬ 
derstood, All men mean by it the conception, the apprehension, 
or thought which we have of any object of thouglit. A notion, 
therefore, is an act of the mind conceiving or tninkiiig of some 

^ As yoo do other minds. 
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object. The object of thought may be calher aomdhmg that is m 
tllo mind, or something that is not in the miud. It may be some¬ 
thing ihatluis no existence, or something that. lUd, or does, or 
shaif exist. But tlie notion which I Imvo of that object is 
of my mind -whicli really etists while 1 think of the object, but 
has no existence when 1 do not Uiink of it. The word idea, in 
popular language, has precisely the same meaning as tl'C word no¬ 
tion. B^ihiloKophors liavc anoaier moaning to the word idea; 
and what that meaning is, I think, is very' dilficult to say. 

tSF The whole of Bishop Berkeley’s sysmm dopenda upon the 
distinction between notions and ideas; and thercloro it worth 
while to find, if we are abl<i, what those things are which he calls 

ideas, as distinguished from notions. p. „ 

For this purpose, we may observe, tliat he takes notice of two 
kinds of idea.s, the ideas of sensi-, and the id(^ of imagination. 

“ The ideas imprinted on the seiises by the Author of nature, 
ho wivs, *' are odlod real things; anti those excited lu the iina- 
giiiatlon being less regular, vivid, and constant, are more pro¬ 
perly termed iileas, or imsges of tiling's, which they copy mu 
represent. But then our sensations, be they never so vivid 
and distinct, are nevertheless ideas; that is, they exist in the 
mind, or arc perceived by it as truly as the uleaa of iW own Irain- 
ing. The ideas of sense ate allowiul to have more reality in them ; 
that is, to be more strong, oiderly, mu) coherent, than the crea¬ 
tures of the mind. They are also U-ss depondeiit on the spirit, or 
thinking substance wliic'h perceives llu-w, in that they are edited 
by the will of another mid more jiowciivil spirit; yet still lliey 
are idoaa; and certainly no idea, whether faint or strong, mti 
exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it.”—Princip. tect. 3d. 

VI. ldea$ of tente .—From this p-vsHge we. see mat, by the ideas 
of sense, the author means senttdtont: and tliis indeed is eyjdmit 

jfrtHh many other passages, of which Islipll mention afew. (Princip. 

Mdi. 6.) “ Idght and colours, heal and cold, extension and 
igiwe, in a word, the tlungs wc sec and feel, what are they 
but so many sensations, norioms, ideas, or jniprcssions on tJie 
cense; and M it possible to separaU-, even in thought, any ^ 
these from perception ? For my part, I might as easily divide 
a thing from itsetf.” (Sect. IS.) “ As for our smses, by thorn we 
have me Imowledge only of our ttwaiiom, ideas, or tiiose tilings 
that are immediately peeved by sense; taU them what you 
wffl. But they do not inform us that tiungs exist without 
the mind, or unpereeived, lik« to those which are perceived. 
(Sect. ®5.) “ All OUT ideas, sensations, or the things which wepe^ 
ceiv« by whatever names they may be distinguislied, are visibly 
inactive: there is nothing of power or agency included in them. 

This, therefore, appears certain, that by the ideas of sensCj 
the author meant the ac-Psationa we have by means of our senses. 
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I hare endeavoured to expliun the meaning of the word semu- 
tiofij Esaaj I. chap, i., and refer to the explication there given of 
it, which appeals to me to be perfectly agreeable to the sciise 
in which Bishop Berkeley uses it. 

As there can be. no notion or thought but in a diinking being 
so-there can be no sensation but in a sentient being. It is the 
act, or feeling of a sentient being; its very essence tonai«tf« in 
its being felt. Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a siiniW 
sensation in the same, or in some other mind. To think that 
any quality in a thing that is inanimate can resemble a sensa¬ 
tion, is a great absurdity. In all this, I cjinnot but agi-ee per¬ 
fectly with Bishop Berkeley j and I tliink his notions of scn^»H- 
doji much more dwtinct aud accurate than JiOcke’s, who thonglil 
that the primary qualities of body arc rescinblanct s of our sen¬ 
sations, but that the secondary arc not, 

'riiat wc have many sensations by means of our cxtornal 
there can be no doubt; and if be is pleased to call tliosc ideas, 
there ought to Iw no dispute about the meaning of a word. IKit, 
says Bisliop Berkeley, by our senses, we have the kuowlodgo onfy 
of our sensations, or ideas, call them which you will. I allow 
him to call them which he will; hut I would have tlu- woixlon/f/, 
in this sentence to be well wcigiied, because a great'deal depends 
upon it. 

For if it be true, that, by our senses, we have the knowledge 
of our sensations only, then his system must be admitted, and 
the existence of a materia) world must be given up as a dtema. 
No demonstration can be more invincible than this. [If we have 
any knowledge of a material wtirld, it must be by the senses: 
but, by the .senses we have no knowledge but of our acusutioUH 
only: and our sensations have no resemblance of miy thing tluif. 
can be in a material world.] The only proposition in this de¬ 
monstration which admits of doubt is, that, by our senses, we 
have the knowledge of our sensations only, and of nothing else. 
If there are objects of the senses which are not sensations, WU 
argumoDts do not touch them; they may be tilings which do uoi 
exist in the mind, as all sensations do; they may be tlungs of 
which, by our senses, we have notions, though no ide^; just as, 
by consciousness and reflection, wc have notions of spirits, and ol 
their operations, without ideas or semsations. 

Shall we say, then, that, hy our a^scs, wc have the know¬ 
ledge of our sensatiojLS only, and that they give iis no notjon oi 
any thing but of our sensations ? Perhaps fehis h?is been the 
doctrine of philosophers, and not of Bishop BerkcUy aiojsc, 
otherwise he would have supported it by luguiiicnts. 
calls all the notioos we liave by our senses ideas of sensation, find 
in this has .been very generally followed. Hence it HCt;ins a very 
natural inference, that ideas of acosetion are seiwaitous, Jbit 

K S 
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pbJlosophew may err: let lu hear the dictates of common sense 

upon trae point, . x i 

Suppose I am pricked with a jnn, 1 ask, Is the pain I feel, a 

sensation ? tlmwubtedly it is. ^ere can be uotlung that 
resembles pain in any inanimate being. But I ask a^ain, Is the 
pin a sensation f To this question I find myself under a neces¬ 
sity of answering. That the pin is not a seiiBation, not can have 
the least resembfence to any sensation. The pin lias length and 
and figure and weight. A sensation can have none 
of (hose qualities. I am not more certain tliat the pain I f«l is 
a seoMtionj than that the pin is not a sensation; yet the pin is an 
object of sense} and I am as certain that 1 perceive its fi^e and 
hardness by my senses, as that I feel pain when pricked bv it. 

Having said so much of the ideas of sense in Berkeley’s 
system, we are next to consider the account he gives of the ideas 
of imagination. Of these he says, (Princip. sect. 98,) ** 1 find 
I can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and vary and shift the 
scene as oft as I think fit. It is no more than willing; and 
straightway this or that idea arises in my fancy; and by the same 
power it is obliterated, and makes way for another. This mak¬ 
ing and unmaking of ideas, doth very properly denominate the 
imni active. ’This much is certain, and groimded on experience. 
Our s^sations,” he says, *' are called real things; the ideas of ima¬ 
gination are more properly termed ideas, or images of tilings;” 
that is, as 1 raprehend, they are the images of our sensations, 
it might surety be expected, that wc should be well acquainted 
with the ideas ima^nation, as they are of our making; yet, 
after all the biimop has said about them, 1 am at a loss to know 
what they are. 

1 wqnla observe, in the Jirtt place, with regard to these ideas 
of imagination, that they are not sensations; for surely sensation 
is work of the senses, and not of imagination; and though 
paiiv^ a sensatim, the thoi^ht of pain, when 1 am not pain^, 
IS no seasation. . 

I obserre, in the lecond place, that [I can find no distinction 
between iihiae qf imapnation and notions, which the author says 
are not idsfre.] I can Msily ^stii^ish between a netitm and a 

it is one thing to say 1 have the sensation of pain, 
tt is anotiier tiling h) say 1 have a notion of pain. The 
last’ extiresstoD ngnifies n« more than that I understand vtiiat is 
by the worn patis. The first signifies that 1 really feel 
p^. I can find no distinction between the notion paTn, 
and lAo inu^natijon of it, or indeed between the notion of any- 
tiling <4^ ud tka im^xution ot It. J can tkerefdra give po 
acc^t diiitioctioo whkk nakea batwaes sdM 

of ^ Dotioaa^ which V are not ideM* They 

•Mrtu tA me iiarfeeilv to coincide. * 
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yiL IIutM derived kie abturd theory from BeTkel€yt~\JAo 
eeeins indeed to say» that the ideas of imagination differ not in 
kind from those of the senses, but onW in the degiree of tKeir 
regularitj, vivacity, and constancy. They are,” saya he, “ loss 
regular, vivid and constant/* This doctrine was afterwards 
greedily embraced by Mr* Hume, and makes a main pillar of his 
system; but it cannot be reconciled to common sense, to which 
Bishop Berkeley professes a great regard.] For, iiccordii)g 

to this doctrine, ii wc compare the state of a luau i*acked with 
the gout, with his state, wnen being at perfect case, he relates 
what he has suffered \ the difference of these two states is only 
this, that, in the last, the pain is less ri*gtilar, vivid, and constant, 
than in the first. We cannot possibly assent to thU. Every man 
knows that he can relate the pain he suffered, not only witliout 
but witli pleasure; and that to suffer pain, and to think of it, 
are things whi^ totally differ in kind, and not in degree only. 

VIII, Argnmentum ad hofninem agaiiut Berkeley's distinction 
of ideasf imaginations^ and notions. —Wc see, therefore, upon 
Uic whole, that according to this system, of the most important 
objects of knowledge, that is, of spirits, of their operntion^^, and 
of the relations of tliitigs, we have no iileas at all; have no*' 
lions of them, but not ideas; Uie ideas we have are those oi sciusc 
uiul those of imagination* The first aro^ the sensations wc have 
by means of our senses, w'hose existence no man can deny, be* 
cause ho U conscious of them; and whose nature liath been 
(explained by this author with greo^ accuracy. As to Uib ideas 
of imagination, he hath left us much in the dark: he makes 
til cm images of our sensations ^ though, according to Ins own 
doctrine, notltingcan resemble a sensation but a sensation. [He 
seems to tliink, Uiat they differ from sensations only in the degree 
of tlieir regularity, vivacity, and constancy. But tins cannot bo 
reconciled to the experience of mankind; and besides this rsark, 
which cannot be admitted, he hath given us no other m^irk by 
which they may be distinguished from notions.] [Nay, it may 
be observed, that the very reason he gives why we can have no 
ideas of the acts of the mind about its ideas, nor of the relations 
of things, is applicable to what he calls ideas of imagiTiution.] 
(Princip. sect. 142.) ** We may not, I tJunk, strictly be said to 
have an idea of an active being, or of an action, although we 
may be said to bave a notion of them. 1 have some knowle(%e 
or notion of my mind, and its acts about id<*as, ina«nuch os I 
know or understand what is meant by these words. It is also to 
be remarked, that all relations including an^^ct of the mind, we 
cannot so properly be smd to have an idea, but rather a notion 
of the relations and habitudes between things/* From thu* it 
follows, that our imaginations are not properly ideas, but notions, 
because thw include an act of (he mind. For he tel U ns, 
in a passage already quoted, that they are creatures of the imud, 
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itA own framing, and that it makea and unmakes Uiem aa it 
thinlu fit, and from thia ia properl^f denomiiutted active. [If it 
be a good reason why we nave not ideas, but ikotiona oily of 
relatims, because tliey include an act of the mind; the same 
reason must lead us to conclude, that our imaginations are no* 
tions and not ideas, since they are made and unmade by the 
mind as it thinks fit, and from this it is properly denominated 
active.} 

IX. When so much has beoriVritten, and so many dilutes 
raised about ideas, it were desirable that we knew what the^ 
are, and to what calory or class of beings dicy belong. In tins 
we might eipoct satisfaction in the writing'* of Bishop Berkeley, 
if anywhere, considering his known accu]<icy and precision in the 
tiise of words ^ and it is for this reason that 1 Iiave taken so much 
pains to find out what he took tiicm to be. 

After tdl, if 1 understand wliat lie calls the* ideas of sense,^ 
they are the sensations whicli we have by means of our five 
senaes; but they are, he savs, less proiK'ri) termed ideas. 

> I undmtand likewise wW he cnih notions, but they, says 
he, different from idca^, though, in tho modem way, 

often called by that name. 

The ideas of imagination remain, which are most properly 
tanfied ideas, as he s^s; and, with r^»did to those, I am still 
vnry much in the dark. When 1 imagme a lion or an elephant, 
the si^hant is tho object inioghied. The act of tlic 

ttind, *in eoiimWkg that object, is the notion, the conception, 
or imsgination of the object. If lierides tlir Ql)ject, and the act 
of the mind abdut rt, tbe^ be som< tiling called the idoa of the 
i kaow not what it is. 

nsult other authors who have* treated of ideas, we shall 
fitid aa Httld sati^ction with r^ard to the meaning of thi s phi- 
loso^lical tenui ' The vulgar have ado]jtod it; 'but they only 
T . notiw or cemception we t.avo of any object, espe** 

cki^ rntf more abstract or general notions. When it is uUa 
pfit tb tim 'operation the mind about objects, whether 

m oMosxring, rememberii^, or perceiving, it is well understood. 
But philo 0 O{i^ers will have ideas to be the objects of the mind’s 
Operatim^ a^ Mt the c^erations themselves. Tliete is, indeed, 

7 i thought. We can tlunk of minds, 
ef bodies, end of their quoliti^ and 
ntacjksfib'# If ideas ara fiot ccmjtt^^dcd unrlor any of thcae 
"fax ttU kM to cofDpii^eS3d wbat they are. 

' fhUow^y, ideas were said to bo imtnatariaJ 

acMfidingto owsystem, ^siH 0 d/r<m aU 
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which hafw no exutence when toe do not think of IhemJ] Tiicy 
arc called the images, the resemblances, the representatives of 
external objects of sense; yet they have neither colour, nor 
sill ell, nor ^urCf nor motion, nor any sensible quality. I re¬ 
vere the authority of philosophers, especially where they arc 
so unanimous ; but nntu 1 can comprehend what they mcm by 
ideas, I must think end speak with the vulgar* 

In sensation, properly so called, I can distuiguish two tliing>f, 
the mind or ^ntieut being, and the sensation. Whether the 
Isitt is to be called a feeling or an operation, 1 disputi^ not; but 
it iias no object distinct from the seiisation itself. If in sensu^ 
lion th^re he a tliird th!i^, called an idea, I know not what it is. 

In perception, in remembrance, and in concej>lion, or inmgi- 
nation, I mstinguish three thuigs—the mind that operates, the 
opcj'ation of tlic mind, and the object of that operation. That 
tlie object perceived is one thing, and tlic perception of that 
object another, I am as certain as I can be of any thing. 'J'hc 
same may he said of conception* of romombranu^ of h>vo nnd 
hatred, of desire and aversion. In all the act of the mind 
about its object is one thing, the object U another thing. There 
must be an object, real or imaginary, distinct fixnn the opeoarion 
of the mind about it. Now, if in these opcratioi;s the idea be 
a fourth thing diireient from the three I have mentioned, 1 know 
not wluit it IS, nor have been able to learn from all that Imn 
been written about ideas. And if the doctrine of phi lose] jh<i\^ 
about ideas confountls any two of these things, wliinl^ 1 have 
mentioned as distinct; if, for example, it confounds ihu objrr t 
perceived With the perception of that object, and represents them 
as one imd the Maine thing, such d(K:triiie is alUigctliev riq>ugT)ant 
to nil that I am able to*discover of the ojierntions of my own 
mind; and it is repugnant to the coimuon sense of iirnnkliid, 
expressed in the structure of ail buigungcs. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

• lion Berkelev'e theory of ideas differ from the viil^^ir opiuioti ? . 

No ideas uf spirits. 

What ul^'ecta of kaowledge do oot admit of uteatf 

The objects of kaoir ledge are twofold, according in Berkeley? 

Jvocke’s account and division of our ideas conjpletciy clilTercut from bx-rkc 
ley's? 

How may the division of the latter be retorted ogaSa^t his uwn system f 
Berkeley's defence,, and Reid's refutation \ 

Wlut does Berkolej understand by ideai of eonse t 

In whal respect does Reid differ from Berkeley as to ki»owlo(lge ftcciuirr>i 
by the aenies T 

• To what propoeidon eao Berkeley’s orgoment against an external world hi- 
reduced? 

What opInioQ of Dorkaley’e Uid the foundation of the sysU rn ol Home 
Berkeley's disUnetion betwooftVotlwisand Wtas of imttgiualmn deslroycd Uy 
an arffWK9nlufn ad Aomwur/R ? 
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OF TCIE lEKTrMFKTS OF Ml> IIUMF 

L between impresiions and ideas .—Two volumes of 

th© Treatise of Human Ifatur<*” were published in 1739, and 
the third ia 1740* The doi-triiio contained in thia treatise was 
published anew in a more popular form in Mr. Hume*s Philo* 
sophicol Essays/' of which thcie have hi'tn various editions, 
[what other authors, from ti\c time of Dcs Cartes, had called 
sdaos, this author distin^shed into two kind«, to wit, impres¬ 
sions and ideas ; comprehending under the firht, all our sensa* 
tions, pasuons, and emotions; and under the last, the fiunt 
images of these, when we remember or imagine them.] 

ne sets out with this, as a principle U\at needed no proof, and 
of which therefore he offers none, that all the perceptions of the 
human mind resolve themMdves into these two idnds, mpressions 
and ideas. 

As this proposition is the foumbtion upon which the whole of 
Mr* Humes system rests, and fiom which it is raised with great 
acuteness, indeed, and ii^nuity, it were to be wished that he 
liad told us up<^ what authority this fundamental proposition 
rests. But We are left to guesb, whotlier it is held ferth u 
first principle, which has its evi^nce in itself; or whether it is 
to he received upon the authority of philoMiphers. 

ll^Serielep^e tstuon for denying that we have ideas of spu 
tUm* —Mr. l^ke had tau^lit us, that all the immediate objects 
of human knowle^e .are ideas in tlio mind. Bishop Berkeley, 
proceeding upon t^ foundation, demoiu>liated very easily, that 
there is no material world. And he tliought, that, for the pur¬ 
poses both of p)fi!i»o^y and religion, mc shoidd find no loss, 
but great benefit, in tM want of k. But the bishop, as became 
his order, was unwilling to give up the woild of spirits. He saw 
very well, that iifeas are as unfit to represent spirits as they are 
to represent bodi^ [Perhaps he saw, that if we perceive only 
the idbas of s|^ts» we shall find the ^ame difficulty in inferring 
their teal existence fro m the existence of their ideas, as we Sm 
in infimdng the exiMaace *of matter from tl^ idea of it; and 
tlwrefote, while ha vp the material world in favour of the 
eastern of ideas, he pros up one half of that system in frvour 
^^World of spirits; and maintains, that we can, without idea«, 
thinks and spe^, and reasotb intell^bly about spirits, ^ what 
beloiM to them*] 

llh Bodg and nsM adtetding to Ifums*'*^'Mx* Hume ritows 
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no Buch parti^ty ip favour of tfce worl4 of apiritsi. He adopu 
the theory of ideas in its full extent; and, in conw^quoiu e, shows 
that there is neither matter nor mind in the universe; notliinj; 
but impressions and ideas. [Wliat we call a hody^ ii> only a 
bundle of sensations; and what wo call the mind^ is only a bundle 
of thoughts, paasious, and emotions, vnihout any ivlyect.] 

Some ages hence, it will perhaps be looked upon as a curious 
anecdote, that two philosophers of the eighteen Oi ceutiiry, of 
very distinguished rank, were led by a philosophical liyjiotlicsib; 
one, to disbelieve the existence of matter; and the other, to dis¬ 
believe the existence both of matter and of mind. Such an 
anecdote may not be uninstructive, if it prove a warning to phi¬ 
losophers to beware of hypotlieses, especially when tbev load to 
conausiona which contradict the principles, upon wliicli ull men 
of common sense must act in common life. 

IV. differs from the Jigoists. —[The £goi>«^ts, whom we 

mentioned before, were left far behind by Mr. Hume; lor they 
believed their own existence, and perhaps also the existence of a 
Deity, But Mr. Hume's system does not even leave lum a self 
to claim tlie property of his impressions ajid idea**.] * 

A system of consequences, however absurd, acutely and justly 
drawn from a few principles, in very ahstruct matters, is of real 
utility in science, and may l>c made subservient to real know¬ 
ledge* This merit Mr. Humors uirtapliysicdl wr]t^ng^ liuvc in a 
great degree. 

We had occasion before to observe, that, since the time oi' 
Dcs Cartes, philosophers, in treating of the powers of the mind, 
have ill many instances confounded things, whicti the common 
sense of mankind has always led them to distil igui sii, and which 
have different names in all languages. Thus, iu the p<Tccptioii 
of an external object, all languages distinguish three things, the 
mind that perceives, the operation of that mind, whi< li i^ called 
percpptionf and the object perceived. Nothing a]ijiears mure 
evident to a mind untutored by philosophy, tbau thiit these three 
are distinct things, which, thou^ related, ought never to be coii- 
IbuiMed. The structure of all languages supposes thh* <iistinc- 
tion, and is built upon it. Philosophers have introduced a 
fourth thing in this process, wlucli they call the idea of the 
object, which is supposed to ho an image, or reprc*<‘»tvtjv(* of 
the object, and is si^ to bo the immediate object. The ^ iilgar 
^know uotUng about this idea; it is a crealure of philosophy, 
introduced to account for, and explain, the manner of our per¬ 
ceiving external olc^ects. 

It is pleasant to observe, that while philosuphcw, fur more 
than a century, have been labouring, by means of id* .is, u o- 
plain perception, end the oilier operations of the loiiid, those 
ideas have t>y degrees usurped the pUce of pciccption, uHjoct, 
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ami even of the mind itself, and have supplanted those vexr 
thm|^ the^ were brought to explain. De» Cartes reduced all 
tiae operations of the understanding to perception; and what can 
he more natural to those who believe tliat tlicy are only ^lifTorent 
inodes of perceiving ideas in our owu minds. Ijocko confounds 
ideas sonietimes wiUi the perception of an cxtomnl ohjc^ct, some- 
tiiQoa with the external object ite'elf. In Bcikeley’s system, die 
idea is the only object, ana yet is often confoundfii with the per¬ 
ception of it* But in Hume's, the idea or tlir impression, which 
is only a more lively idea, is mind, perception, and objtet, all in 
one 8 so tliat, by the term jiorception in Mr. HuineV frystem, wc 
must understand tlie mina all it^ operatloii^, both of un- 
iderstanding and will, and all the objects of thebo operations. 
Perception taken in tliis sense* he divides into our more lively 

E erceptioiis, which ho calls imprei^wm^ .uu! th(5 le.s** lively, which 
e calls ideaB. To prevent riiH'tition, I must here refer the 
reader to some remorkl made upon thib divj^lon, K^my 1. chap, i., 
in the explication there glvi'n of the wi^rdb perceive, object, 
imm^ssion* 

Pbilohophcrs have diJfei'ed very much with regmd to the ori- 
gm of our ideas, or the sources vvlionce the} are derived. The 
rcripatiuics held, that all kn<mlcdg<* is derived originally from 
the senses! and this ancient doctrine beems to be revived by 
some late French jihilobophers, and by I)i. Hartley and Dr. 
Priestly among the Uritish. J)<*s (Wto maintained, that many 
of our ideas ore iuuatis JLock<> oppov d the doctrine of innate 
ideas with inucli seal, and employb the whole first book of his 
I&ssay gainst it. But he admits two difTerent sources of ideas; 
thte operations of our <'XU*mnl hcjiscs which he calls sensation, 
by wmch we get all «mr idi*as of bod r, and its attributes; and 
riifieetion upon the operatiotib of our nunds, by which we get 
the ideas o£ every thing belonging to the mind. • The main de- 
bifpt of the second book of Jjocke’^ Es*-ay, ib to show, thal ali 
our simple tdeas, without exception, arc derived from Uie one 
or the other, or both of these bourccs, In doing tliib, the author 
is led into some paradoxes, ^tbougli, in geneml, he isnot^ond 
of paradoxes: ana bad he forebotu all Uic conbcqucnces that may 
be drawn from lus account of tht' origin of our ideas, he woulil 
j^obably have examined it more carefully. 

y. utime arid I^cke agrye tu to the omen, bat disagree as 1 o 
the eanseqwnees of our ideas. — [Mr. Hume adopts Locked 
aceoUOt the ori^ of our ideas, and fron? that principle i^fets, 
that we have no idea of substance coipoxeal or spiritual, no idea 
of powvY, no ot^er idea of a cause, but that it is somi*thiug ante- 
ceclMt, and constantly coDjoiaed to that which coll its effect; 
and, id a word, that we can have no idea of any thing but our 
seiisatkdis, and the operations of niind wc are conscious of.] 
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VI. Hume*i opinicnf that the mind is inert” conaUtent mih 
kis generai theory* —[This author learos no power to the iiiiiid in 
framing ita ideas and impiessiona; and no wonder, ^ince he holds 
tliat we hare no idea of power ; and the mind is notiiiog but 
that succeasion of impressiona and ideas of w'hich we are inti¬ 
mately conscious.] 

He thinks, therefore, that our impressions arise from unknown 
causes, and that the iDipreswns are the causes of their cone** 
apoiiding ideas. By this ne means no more but that Uiey always 
go beibro the ideas; for this is all that is necessary to constituti' 
the relation of cause and effect* 

VI1« This divuion of the latpi of ampciation* log%cnlhj dr~ 
[As to the order mid succcv»ion of our ido-is. he lioUls 
it to be determined by three latpi of aftmetiuu or dissociation, 
which he ukes to be original propcilies of the ideas, by ^Incli 
they attnu't, as it were, or associate themselves vniii othu ideas 
whicii either resmble them, or which h.ive conhyuott^ lo 
them in time and place, or To which they have the relations ol 
cauee and effect* 

We mayTieio ohserve, by the way, that tlie lost of Ui^'bc fhice 
laws seems to be included in the second, since causation, Accord¬ 
ing to him, implies no more tlum contiguity in time and place.] 
it is not my design at pre^^nt to show' how Mr. Hume, upon 
the principles he lias l>oi rowed from Lotke and Beikeley, has, 
with great acutoncss, reared a 'system of uhsolntr scqitioisin. 
whicli Umvcs no rational ground to believe any one projiositioii, 
rather than its contrary: tuy intention in this place being onl) 
to give a detail of the sentiment^ of phUosophers concei uing ideas 
since they bccaine an object of speculation, and concerning tbc 
manner of our perceiving extermd objects by Uieir nieau^. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAlllNATION 

Ideas and improuiom differentf 

Why does Berkeley deny Uiat we have Ideas of spint« ^ 

Hujne’s deseriptlon of body and nund? 

Hiioe exceeds ihe ErastK in disbelief and extravHganrp ^ 

Ilow far do Hume wia T<ocke agree, how (or do lliey ' 

The miad tnert, according to Hoint, uludi opuuuu n 
syitem 7 

Auodotion of ideas how gommed or i^ulated, in Hume's * 

This grand ^vi^i Ubcuis a logical dei^^l t 
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OF THE 8ENTIMENT8 OF ANTONV AHNAl'LP. 

L In this sketch of the opinidns of philosophers conceming 
ideas, we must not omit Aiitoiw Amuu]<l, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who, in the year 1683, pu*btishod liis book of True and 
False Ideas,*' in opposidon to ue system of Malcbranche, before 
mentionod. It is only a*bout ten years since 1 could this 
book, end I believe it is rare. 

Though Anmuld wrote before liOckc, BerkeUy, and Hume, 
1 have reserved to the last place some account of his sentiments, 
because it seems difficult to deU^miine wlietlier he adopte<l the 
common theory of ideas, or wiicther he U Angular in rejecting it 
altotfether as a fiction ot* philosophers. 

controversy between Mtilcbrancho and Amauld necessa* 
rily led them to consider wliat kind of tilings idooa are, a point 
upon which other phllosopliers had very generally been silent. 
£k>th of them professed the doc*triiic universally received, that we 
rceive not material things immediately, that it is their ideas 
t are the immediate objccu of onr thought, and that it is in 
the idea of every thing that we {>cr(*eivc* its pro]>ertie8» 

It is necessary to premise, that botli these autliors use the 
word perception, as Des Cartes had done beibre* them, to signify 
every operation of the understanding. To think, to know, to 
rceive, axe the same thing,*’ says Mr. Arnaiild, chap. v. def. 
t is likewise to be observed, that the carious operations of the 
mind are bg both catted mod^cations of (he mind* Perhaps they 
were led into this phrase the Cartesian doctrine, t^t the 
essence of the mind consists m ihinktug, as tliat of body cohsisu 
in extension. I apprehend, tliercfore, that when tb^ make 
sensation, perception, memory, and imagination, to bo various 
modifications of the mind, they mean no more, hut that these are 
things which can only exist u die mind as their subject. We 
express sahie thin^, by calling them various modes of think¬ 
ing, or various opemtums of the mind. 

II. Malebrancke^e dMeion of external (ddecU. —The things 
which the mind perceive^,^ aays Malebranchc, are of two kin£. 
They are either m the' iupd itself, or they are eittemal to it. 
The things in the niind» are all its different modifications^ its 
sensations, its imagimit&m, its pure iitteUections, its pastions and 
affbetiems. Tbeseare inmiediately perceived; we are consdouf 
of them, and have no need of ideas to represent them to us. 

^Things extenai to the mind axe either corporeal or spiritual. 
With re^rd to tile last, he thinks it possible, that, in another 
state, spirits may be an immediate object of our un^rstandh^ 
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and so be perceived without ideas; that there may be such an 
union of spirits as that the^ may immediately perceive euth 
other, and coimnunicate their thoughts mutuady, without signs 
and without ideas.] 

But leaving this as a problematical Mint, he holds it to bo un¬ 
deniable, that material tilings caamot be perceived immediately, 
but only by the mediation of ideas^ He thought it likewise 
undeniable, that the idea must be immediately present to tlie 
mind, that it must touch the soul, as it were, and modify its per¬ 
ception of the object. 

From these principles we must necessarily conclude, either 
that KT the idea is some modiiication of tlie human mind, or 
that it must be an idea in the Divine Mind, which is alM'ays inti¬ 
mately present with our minds. The matter being brought to 
this dtcmdtive, Malebrancbe considers first, all the possible 
ways such a modification may be produced in our mind as that 
we call an idea of a material object, taking it for granted always, 
that it must bo an object {lerceived, and something diiTcrctit from 
the act of the mind in perceiving it. He finds insuperable objec¬ 
tions acfainst everv hvoothesis of such ideas bcinir produced in 


our mmas, ana tneretore conciuaes, tnat tne immcciiate onjects 
of perception are the ideas of the Divine Mind. 

III. Theory of Amauld *—[Against this aystem Amauld wrote 
his book of ‘‘ True and False Ideas.'* He docs not object to the 
alternative mentioned by Malebraiiche; but he maintains, ^mt 
ideas arc modifications of our mindsJ] And finding no other 
modification of the human mind which can be called the idea of 
an external object, he says it is only another word for percep¬ 
tion. (Chap. V, def. S.) I take the idea of an object, and the 
perc^tion of an object, to be tlie tame thing. I do not say 
whether tliere may be other riiings to which the name of idtja 
^y he given. But it is certain that there are ideas taken in 
this sense, and that these ideas are either attributes or modifica¬ 


tions of our minds.” 

This, I think, indeed, was to attack the system of Malebrancbe 
upon its weak side, and where, at the same time, an attock was 
least expected. Philosophers had been so unajiimous in main¬ 
taining that we do not perceive extemul objects immediately, 
but by certsdn representative images of them called ideas, that 
Malebrancbe might well think his system secure upon that qiwr- 
ter, and diat the only question to be doterniined was, in what 
subject those ideas axe placed, whether in the human or in the 
Divine ? 

But, says Mr. Amauld, those ideas are mere chimeras, fic¬ 
tions of philosophers; there are no such beings in natiue; 
therefore it is to no puniose to inquire whether they w la t e 
Divine or in the human mind. The only true and real ideas are 
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our percepti(m 0 , which are acknowledged by all philosophers^ 
and M^ebian^he himself, to be acts or modi^cations of our own 
minds« He does not say that the fictitious ideas were a fiction 
of Malebranche. He acknowledges, that they had been veiy 
generally mainlined by the scholastic phUossopbeis, and points 
out, veiy judiciously, tiie prejudices that had led thorn into the 
beUef of such ideas. 

IVi PAilos&phe-ni were Jrawn into their theory of ideas by cer- 
tain prejudices* —[Of all the powers of our mind, the external 
senses are thought to be the best understood, and their objects 
are the most familiar* Hence wc measure other powers by 
and transfer to other powers the language wliicli properly 
belongs to them. The olyecU of xensc must be Resent to ilw 
ssnis, or within its sphere, in order to their Itetng perceived. 
Hence, (1) by analog, we are led to say of every thiftg when we 
think of it, that it is present to the mind, or in the mind. But 
this presence is ineta^iorical, or analogical only \ and Amauld 
calls it objective presence, to distinguish it from that local pre¬ 
sence which is required in objects tliat arc perceived by sense. 
But both being called by the same name, they axe confounded 
together, and mose things that ladong only to real or local pre¬ 
sence, are attributed to the nietaphoricahj 

[ (S) We are likewise accustomed to see objects by their images 
in a mirror, or in water: and hence arc le<i, hy analogy, to think 
tha{ ol^ects may be pi^psented to the Mniif/ry or imagination, in 
some similar m^tmer, by images, which philosophers have called 
ideas.'] 

far By such prejudices and analogies, Amauld conceives, men 
liaro bera ted to believe, that die objects of memory and imagi¬ 
nation must be presented to tlic mind by images or ideas; and 
the philosophers have been more carried away by these prqu- 
dicea than even the vulgar, because the use made of this ^eory 
was tb explain and account for die various operations of the mind, 
a matter m which the vulgar take no concerm 

He dunks, however, imt Des Cartes had got the better of 
these prejudices, ud ^at he uses the word idea as signifying 
the same thing widi percep^n, and is therefore surprised that 
a disciple of Ites Cartes, * and coie w^o was so great an admirer 
of him tin Malebruche was, should be carried away by them. 
It is strai^i mdeed, that tbp two most eminent disciples of Des 
Cartes, ana his emtemppran^, Aould differ so esscnti^ly with 
to his doctiine concerning ideas. 

1 sbkU not attempt to give the reader an account of the con¬ 
tinuation of diis controversy bet^w^n those two acute philoso¬ 
phers,, in the fttbeequent defences and replies: because I have 
not access to see them. After much reasoning, and some ani¬ 
mosity, each eontinued m Ids own opuuon, and left his antagonist 
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where he found him. Malebrancbc^s opinion of our accinf^ all 
things in God, soon died awar of Jtaelf; and Arnauld'a notion 
of i^aa seems to have been less regarded than it deserved, by 
the philosophers that came after him; perliaps for this reason, 
among others, tliat it seemed to be in some sort given up by him¬ 
self, in his attempting to reconcile it to the coinnion doc trine 
concern in g ideas. 

V. From Uie account I have given, one would be apt t<^ con¬ 
clude, that Arnauid totally deui^ the existence of idca.s, in the 
philosophical sense of that word, and that he adopujd tUr. notion 
ol‘ the vulgar, who acknowledge no object of perception but the 
external object. But lie st^ems very unwilling to deviate so lar 
from tlie common truck, and what he had given up with one hand 
he lakes back with the other. 

h'or, Jirstt Having defined ideas to be the same tiling with 
poreeptiouK, he adus tliis qualification to his definition; I do 
not Jicre consider whether there arc other things that may ha 
called ideas; })Ut it is certain there are ideas taken in tliis sense/' 
I believe, indeed, there U no pfulosophcr wliotdocs not, on 
oenvsions, use the word idea in this popular sense. 

SecoTkUyy He su])ports this iioputar sense of tlic word by the 
authority of Des Cartes, who, in nis demonstratiou of tlie o.vist- 
cnc'o of God from the idea of him in our minds, defines an idea 
tluis: by the word idea, I understand that form of any tliouglit, 
by the immediate perception of which 1 am conscious of that 
liiought; so tliat 1 can express nothing by words,^with under- 
stnudiug, without being certain tliat there is in my mind llie idea 
of tiuit which is expressed by the words/* This dcfiiutioii seems, 
indeed, fb be of the same import with that wliich is given by 
Arnuuld. But Des Cartes adds a qualification to it, which 
Arnauid, in quoting it, omits; and which shmvs, that Dos Carles 
meant to limit his definition to die idea then treated of, tliat is, 
to the idea <jf the Deity; and that there are other ideas to which 
this definition does not apply. For lie addi»: ‘*nad thus I givt* 
the name of idea, not soJelY to the images painted in the plvaii- 
t.asy. Nay, in tJiis place, I do not at all give the* name of ideas 
to those images, in so far as they an* painted in the (ti>r(K)rral 
phantasy that is in some part of the brain, but only in j-cj far as 
they inform the mind, turning its attention to that pail of Uie 
brain.** 

VI. Attempt of Amauld to recomcite hh otva the 

pJiic doctrine.^Thirdlyy Amauld has rnij)hiycd tlu^ whole oi his 
sixth cliapter, to show that these* ways of speaking, eoirunoi) 
among philosopliers, to wit, tJuit tee perc<*ite nut thin^a inmedt- 
aUly; that it U tl^eir ideaa that art l/tc mmedrate ohjac/t oj our 
thouykUi that it i* in the idea of every (hif/y that ire 
ilfi prnperlieit arc not to be rejected, but arc true when rightly 
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understood. [He labours to reconcUe these expressions to his 
own definition of by obsefring^ that every per cation and 
every thought ie necessarily conscious of itself, and reflects upon 
itself; and that, by this consciousness and reflection, it is Us 
own immediats olyeeL Whence he infers, that the idea, that is, 
the perception^ is the immediate object of perception*'] 

/ VII. its fallacy sAwn.—[This looks like a weak attempt to 
reconcile two inconsistent doctrines, by one who wishes to hold 
both. It is true, tliat consciousness always goes along with per¬ 
ception ; hut they are different operations of the mind, and they 
have their different objects. Consciousness is not perception, 
nor is the object of consciousness iho object of perception.] 
The same may be said of every opcmtioii of mind that nas an 
object. Thus, injury is the object of resentment. When 1 re¬ 
sent an injury, I am conscious of my nrsentment; that is. my 
resentment is the immctliale and the only object of my coiiscious* 
ness; but it would be absurd to infer from this, that my resent** 
ment is the immediate object of my rcseuttnent. 

Upon the whole, if Amauld, in consccjucnce of his doctrine, 
that ideas, taken for represeutative images of external objects, 
are a mere fiction of the philosophy's, had rejected boldly tho 
doctrine of Dos Cartes, as well as of the other philoso})hers, con¬ 
cerning those fictitious beings, and all tlic ways of speaking that 
imply their existence, I should have thought him more con- 
riateat with himself, and his doctrine concerning ideas more 
rational and more intelligible than tliat of any other author of my 
acquaintance who has treated of the subject. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

• 

Malebranclis^B divUion of eatcroal objects t 

Opiufioti of * 

By what ^rriodicet have men been inBenxibly seduced into the plulosoehio 
theoiy of fdleas } 

Dee Cottas' definition of the terra “idebf* 

How does Aruvild endeavour tp reconcile hb own to the philoecpluc theory, 
and How if he refhfirdi 


CHAPTEB XIV. 

fLzehscTtoas oh n*t cohuoh THRuav or idcaa^ 

I. Aptsb so long a detail of the sentiments of philosophers, 
ancient and modem, concerning ideas, it may seem presumptuous 
to Call in question their existence. But no philosojmical opinion, 
however ancient, however generally received, ought to mt upon 
authority. Thert is no nresomption in requiring evidence for 
it, dr in i«giala|mg our be^f by tho evidence we can find. 
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To prevent inist^es, the reader inust a^in be reminded^ that 
if by ideas arc meant only the acts or ojierations of our minds iu 
perceiving, remembering, or imagining objects, I am far from 
calling in question the existence of those acts; we are conscious 
of them every day, and every hour of life; and I believe no man 
of a sound mind ever doubts of the real existence of the opera¬ 
tions of mind, of which he is coitscious* Nor is it to be doubted, 
tliAt, by the faculties which God has given us, we can conceive 
tilings that arc abseiil, as well os perceive tliosc that are witliiu 
the reach of our senses; and that such conceptions may bo more 
or less distinct, and more or less Uvely and strong. Wc have 
reason to ascribe to the all-knowh\g and all-perfect Being (Uk- 
tinct conceptions of all tilings existent and possible, and (d all 
their relations; and if these conceptions are called his clorual 
ideas, there ought to be no dispute among philosophers about h 
word. The ideas, of wliose existence I require tiie proof, ai*e 
not the operations of any mind, but supposed objects of those 
rations. They are not perception, remembmnee, or concej>* 
, but things that are said to be perceived, or K'moinbcrc*<l, 
or imagined. 

Nor do I ilispute the existence of what the vulgar luU ihu 
objects of perception. These, by all who acknowledge tlieii* 
existence, are cmled real things, not ideas. But pbilosnplicrs 
maintain, that, besides tliese, tlicre are immediate objects of 
perception in the mind itself: that, for instance, we do not see 
the sun immediately, but an idea; or, as Mr. Hunic calls it. an 
impression, in our own minds. This idea U said to bo tlie 
image, the resemblance, the representative of the aun, if there he* 
a sun. It is from the existence of the idea that wc mast infer 
the existence of the sun« But the id(*a being immediately 
perce ived, there can be no doubt, as philosophers tliink, of its 
existence. 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I imagine any* 
thing, all moil acknowledge that there must be something that is. 
reineitiborcd, or that is imagined 5 that is, some object of those 
operations. The object remembered must be something that did 
exist ill time past. Tlie object imugined may be something that 
never existed. But, say the philosophers, besides these (/bjerts 
whicli all men acknowledge, ttiere is a more immediate object 
which really exists in tlie mind at the same time we remember 
or imagine. This object is an idea or image of the thing remem¬ 
bered or imagined. 

II. Fint argument againsi ike theory vf frst 

reflection I would make on this philosophical opinion is, Ihat 
[it ia directly contrary to ihe universal sense of men wlu> Ikp*^* 
not been instructed in philosopliy.] When we sec the mui 
or moon, we have no doubt that the very objects which we un- 
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mediately tee, are very fet dittant and 

We We not tte W doubt, that this is the sun and 

God created some thousands of years ago, and 
tinned to xwrform their revolutions in the heavens tier sin .. 
K W »h.» the ehite.pher t'*™ ^ 

that wo are mistaken in all this; that suu and moon which 
« as we imagine, many miles distant Iromj. ^ 

from each other, but that they are m our own nund, th y 
Sa no existence before we saw them, and wdl have 
wo cease to perceive and to think of them; because t^e oVets 
" pt^Ldvo L only id». in o«r own nnndj wh.ch can have no 

existoimo a moment longer tliau wc think of . --ceive 

If a plain man, uninstnicted in philosophy, has faith to rweive 

tliMe mvatoriea. how great must ho Ins astonishment. He is 

brought^into a new woSd, where every tiling he sees, tastes, or 

touc&i, ii an idea; a fleeting kind of being which he can conjure 

into existence, or can annili 


ng kind oi uoiiig wiiiyu nc 
li^le in the twinkling of an eye. 
what comiMWcd, it wul ho natural for 


After his nund is somewhat .* . 

him to ask his philosoplvical instructor, I’my, Sir. are 
no substantial mid permanent beings ca led the sun and moon, 
which continue to exist whether we think of them or not ? 

Here tlie philosophers differ. Mr. kockc, mid lh(^ that we i 
before him, will answer to this question, lhat it is very true. 
fSre are substantial and peniiancnt bdnp called the sun end 
moon; but they never appear to iu» in their own person, but by 
their representatives, the ideas ui our own minds, and wc know 
nothing of them but what wo can gather iroin tliose ideas. 

B^op Berkeley and Mr. Hume would give a different answer 
to the-question proposed: they would assure the qu^st, tliat it 
is a vulgar error, a mete prejudice of the ignorant and milcanieil, 
to that there are any pennaneut and substantial beings 

«llcd die snn and moon; that the heavenly bodies our own 
iodies. and all bodies whatsoever, are nothing but ideas ui our 
minds; and that there can be no^ug like the ideas of one mind, 
but the ideaa'of another mind. There la noting m nature but 
ndndt and ideas, says the Bishop; nay, says Mr. Hi^, there is 
StSg in mture but ideas only; tor what we call a mind is 
but a train of ideas connected hy certain relations be- 

*"S*£wOTSntation of the theory of ideas, tliere is nothing 
exaggerated OT misrepreseiited, as far as I am able to judp; and 
nothing farther is necessary to show, that, to the imin- 
Sa^ted in pSlosophy, it must appear extravagant and naodary, 
most conttwy to the dictates of cortmon im^mtantog. 
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he, that men axe carried bj a natural instinct, or preposfiesaioa, 
to repose faith in their senses; and rixat without any reasoning, 
or even almost before the use of reasoji, we always suppose an 
external universe, which depends not on our perception, but 
would exist though wc and every sensible creature were absent 
or anniliilated* Even the animal creation are governed by a like 
opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects in all their 
thoughts, designs, and actions. 

It seems tdso evident, that when men follow tliis blind and 
powerful instinct of nattire, tliey alwa^suppose the very images 
presented by the senses to be the external objects, and never en* 
tertain any suspicionj that the one are nothing but representations 
of the other. This very table which wc see wliite, and feel hard, 
is believed to exist independent of our percoptiou, and to be 
sometliing external to the mind which perceives it; our presence 
bestows not being upon it; our absence unniliilates it not: it 
preserves its existence uniform and entire, in(li*i)cndent of the 
situation of intcU!gent beings who perceive or contemplate it. 

But this universal and primary notion of all men is soon 
(h'Stroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us, that 
nothing can ever be present to the mind, but in imago or 
ccpticiu; and that the senses are only the inlets tiirough wliicli 
these iuiag<*s ure received, without l^jpg ever able to produn* 
any immediate intercourse between the mind and tlie object/^ 

It is therefore acknowledged by this pliilosophcr, to he a iia- 
tunvl instinct or prepossession, an univei^ and primar)' opijiiou 
of all men, a primary instinct of nature, that the objects wliich 
.we iinmediatefy perceive by our senses, are not images in oiir 
minds, but external objects, and that their existence is 
pendent of us^nd our perception. 

[Lu this ac^owlodg^nt, Mr. Hume, indeed, seems to me 
more generous, and oven more ingenuous tlian Bishop Berkeley, 
who would persuade us, that his opinion docs nut oppose the 
vulgar opinion, but only that ^f the pliilovsophers; and that tlic 
external existence of a matenal world is a philosophical hY])o- 
tlieSis, and not the natural dictate of our perceptive ]»ow('rs.] 
The Bishop shows a timidity of engagiDg such an lulvcrsary, as a 
primary and universal (minion of ^ men. He is ratlier foini to 
court Its patronage. But the philosopher intrepidly gives <i 
defiance to ^is antagonist, and seems to glory in a conflict that 
was worthy of his orau “ Opt^t aprum out fulvuin dGKcciuh'rt* 
monte leonem.’’ After all, 1 suspect that a plulosoplier, who 
wa^es war with this adversary, will find himsclt iu the same con¬ 
dition as a mathematictan who should undertake tty demonstrate, 
that there is no truth in the axioms of nmthcinaties. 

III. Second argument against the theory of ideas •—[A second 
reflection upon this subject is, That the authof*. whcj have 
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of ideas, hate generaUy taken their exiitenee for granted^ 
as a tiling that could not he called in question; and jsuch arg:u* 
menu as they have niciitioned incidentally, in order to prove it, 
seem too vrtdk to support the conclusion, j 

Mr. Locke, in the introduction to his Essay, tells us, that he 
uses the word idea to signify vrhatever is tlie immediate object of 
thought; and then ad&, ** I jin^sutne it will b« easily g^ted 
me that there are such ideas in men s minds; every one is con¬ 
scious of them in hiniself, and ineifs words and actions will satisfy 
him that they are in otliers.” I urn indeed conscious of perceiv¬ 
ing, remembering, imagining; but that tlio objects of these ope¬ 
rations are images in my mind, I am not conscious. 1 am satis¬ 
fied by men’s words and actions, th:il tlicy often perceive the 
same objects which I perceive, whicli could not he, if those 
obi^ts were ideas in Oicir own minds. 

Mr. Norris* is the only author I have met with, who profess¬ 
edly puts the question, Whetlicr materia] things can be per¬ 
ceived by us immediatelg f He has otlorcd four arguments to 
show that they cannot. FhHy ** MaU'rial objects arc without 
the mind, and therefore there can 1>c no union between the object 
and the percipient.” jinswer, 'Phis argument is lame, until it is 
shown, to be necessary tliat in perception there should be a union 
between the objt^ct and the jicrcipit ni. Second, ‘‘ Material ob¬ 
jects are disproportioned to the luiad, and removed from it by 
the whole diameter of being.” This argument I cannot answer, 
because I do not understand it. 7'/tird, Because, if material 
objects were inunediato objects of perception, thrre could be no 
physical science; things necessary and immutable being the only, 
object of science.” jlmtcery Althmigh ihingH necessary and 
immutable be not the imuiediatc objects of perception, they 
be immediate objects of other powers of the mind. Fourth, “ u 
maferial things were perceived by ihentwih*es, they would be a 
true light to our minds, as being the intelligible form of our 
undeiatiuidings, and coiistNjueiitly la rPtfClive of them, and indeed 
superior to them.” If I comprehend any thing of this mysterious 
anrument, it follows from it, that the Hrity perceives nothing at 
all, because notliing can be superior to his understan^ng, or 
perfective of it. 

IV» of Samuel Clarke in favour of the existence of 

ideas. —There is an ailment which is hinted at by Malebranche, 
' and by several other aukhvrs, wlikh deaerven to be xnoze seriously 
considered. As I find it most clearly expressed and most fully 
urged by Dr. Samuel Clarice, I shall give it in his words, in hi 
second reply to Leibnitx, sect. 4, The soul, without being 
present to me images of the things perceived, could not possibly 
per^ivo tlim. A liviug substance can only there perceive, 

• Vide p. 89. 
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whore it is present, either to the things themselves, (as tlio omni¬ 
present God is to the whole universe,) or to the images of things, 
as the soul is in its proper seMorium.*'*) 

Sir Isaac Newton expresses the same sentiment, hut with his 
usual reservey^ a que^ ouly. 

The ingenious Dr. Porterfield, in his Essay concerning the 
motions of our eyes, adopts this opinion with more confidence, 
His words are: ** How body acU upon mind, or mind upon 
body, I know not; but* this I am very certain oi\ Unit nothing 
can act, or be aelc^ upon, where it is not; and thcrciuvef our 
mind can never percciyc any thing but its own proper tnodiiica- 
tionsi and the various stoles of the sensorium, to which it is 
present. So that it is not tlie external sun and moon which art' 
m the heavens, which our mind perceives, but only their image 
or representation Impressed upon the sensorium* How the souJ 
of a seeing man sees these images, or how it receives tho^^c* ideas, 
from such agitations in the sensorium, I know not; hut 1 am 
sure it can never perceive the extenud bodies themselviM, to 
which it is not present/’ 


SOL 

Dr 


of luH opinion, that nothing can any more act, or be acted 
upon, when it is not present, tJian it can be where it is hot,'* 
And again, in his third reply to Leibnitz, sect. 11, We are sure 
the soul cannot perceive what it is not preseut to, because- no¬ 
thing can act, or be acted upon, where it is not,” The same 


reason we see is u^cd by Dr. Porterfield. 

V. Its fallacy, —Tliat nothing can act immediately whore it 
is not, 1 think, must be a^lmitted; fori ^ree with Sir L<iac 
Newton, that power without substance is inconceivable. It is a 
consequence of this, that notliing can be acted upon iniinodiaiely 
where the agent is not present. Let this therefore he granU'd, 
[To make the reasoning conclusive, it is further iK-csjssury, that, 
when we perceive objects, either they act upon ?«, or to*' art upon 
ilhen. This does not appear self-evident, nor have I ever met 
with any proof of it. 1 shall briefly offer the reasons w'hy I 
think it ought not to be admitted.! 

VI. Why it has been supposed that external objects act on 
the winrf.—When we say tfalat one being acts upon another, wo 
mean that some power or force is exjitted by tfie agent, whit Ji 
produces, or has a tendency to produce, a change in the thing 
acted upon. If tins be the meaning of the phrase, as I con¬ 
ceive it is, there appears xki reason for asserting, tlidt, in per¬ 
ception, either the oojcct acta upon the mind, or the imn<l upon 
the object. 

• Vide Hume'a a^itient in support of the tame theory, p. Idl, sc^j. 
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An object, in beii^ perceived, does not act at all* I 
ceivc tlie waiU of the room where I eit; but they are perfectly 
inactive, and therefore not upon the mind. [To be wr- 
ceived, is what logicians call an external (Icnomination, which 
implies neither action nor quaUiy in the ol^ect perceited»^ 
could men esrer have gone into this notion, that perception is 
owing to some action of the object upon the mind, were it not 
that we are so prone to form our notions of tiic mind from some 
similitude we conceive between it and'body* TAowht in the 
mind is conceived to have tome analogy to motion in a body ; and 
as a body is put in motion, by being acted upon by some other 
body, 80 we aw apt to think the mind is made to perceive, by 
80 DU) impulse receives from the object.] But reasonings, 
drawn from such analogies, ought never to be trusted. They 
are, indeed, the cause of most of our errors with regiud to the 
mind* And wc might as well concluile, that minds may be mea^ 
sured by feet and Indies, or weighed by ounces and drachms, 

* because bodies have those properties. 

I see as little reason, in the second place, to believe, that in 
percoptidu tbemind acts ui>on the oliicct. To perceive an object 
u one things to act upon it is anomer. Nor is the last at all 
included in the first. To say, that I act ujion the wall by look¬ 
ing at it, is an abuse of language, and has no meaning. ILogi^ 
oiant ditHnguiih two kinds of operations of mind; the first kind 
produces no effect without the mind; the last does. The first 
they call immane7tt acts: the second transitive^ All intellectual 
operations belong to the first class; they product} no effect upon 
any external object^. But without having recourse to logical 
distinptions, eveir man of conuuon sense knows, that to think 
of an object, and to act upon it, are very different things. 

Aa we have, therefore, no evidence, that, in perception, the mind 
acta upon the object, or the object upon the mind, but strong 
reasona to the cotitnuy; Dr. Cl^ke’a argument against our per¬ 
ceiving cxtemftl objects immediately fails to tiie ground. 

This notion, that, in perception, the object must be contiguous 
to the percipient, seems, with many other prejudices, to be bor¬ 
rowed frt>m analogy. In all the extenia! s^enses, there must, as 

has been before observed, be some impression made mon the 
ox^an of sense by the object, or by sometlung coining mm the 
object* An impression supposes contiguity. Hence we are led 
analogy to conceive something similar in the operations of 
the^ndT Many philosophers resolve almost every operation 
of mind into impteaiions and feeling, words rnamfestiy boi^ 
rowed from the sense of touch. And it is very natural to con¬ 
ceive contiguity necessary between that which makes the impres¬ 
sion, and that which receives it ;*between that which feels, and 
that which is felt And tiiough no philosop^r will now pretend 
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to justify such analogical reasonIng this; y#t it lias a powerful 
inlluencc xigon the judgment^ w^e we contemplate the opera- 
tions of our miudS} only as they appear throu^' the deceitful 
inediiuiL of such analogic^ notions a^ expre.ssions. 

VI !• The arauuent of Clarke may be aoubly rf?/w^ai/.-“Wlicn 
Tip* lay aside tfiose auatogies, and reflect attentively upon our 
perception of the objects of sense, we must acknowledge that., 
though we are coBscious of perceiving objects, we are ultogctlu i* 
ignorant how it is brought about; and kuow as litdo how we 
jicrct’ivc objects as how we were made* [A nd if we should admit 
ail image in the mind, or contiguous to it, we know as little how 
perception may be produced by this image as by the most distant 
object. Why, therefore, should wc be led, by a tlicory which 
is (1) neither grounded on endcnce, nor, (3) if ndmitted, can 
explain ant one phenomenon of perception, toyejccl the natural 
and immediate dictates of those percepBve powers, to which, in 
the conduct of life, wc find a necessity of yielding implic it 
submission. 

VJir. Hume adducee an aryanwnf deserving of eoruideration 
in support of the common theory,—There remains only one 
other argument that I have been able to find ui^ed against our 
perceiving external objects uumediately. It is propitsed by 
Mr. Tliinio, wliu in the Essay alrea<ly quoU^d, uftor ^icknow*- 
Unlging tluit it is a universal and primary opluion of all^ men, 
that we perceive external objects immediately, subjoins what 
[Vdlijws: 

“ Hut lliis univeraal and primary opinion of all moii is soon 
dt^stroyed by the slightest philosophy, which tosches us that 
nothing can ever be present to the mind but an inmge or ptuct p- 
tioo; and that tlie senses are only the mlets Uirough which 
tiiose iin^iges ore received, without being ever able to pv<Kiuce 
any iiuuLcdiatc intercourse between the mil id and the object. 

f ine table, which we see, seems to dlmiitjs]i as we remove farther 
roiii it; but the real tabic, which exists independent of us, 
sull'ers no alteration. It was therefore nothing but its Iiriagi' 
which was present to the mind.] These arc the olwious dielates 
of reason; and no man who reflecU, ever doubte^d that the cxisU 
ences wliich w© consider, when wc say this Mfuse, and that tree, 
are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies ar.d 
representations of other existences, which remain iiniforiu ««d 
independent. So far, then, W'e are necessitated by reasoning, to 
d^art from the primary instincts of nature, and to ^embrace a 
now system with regard to the evidence of our senses.*' 

Wc have here a remarkable conflict between two contradictory 
opinions, wlierein all mankiud arc engaged. On thy one side swud 
all the vulgar, who are unpractised in philos<»phical resrurr^u's, 
and guidra by the uncorrupUMl primaty instincts of nature. . o 
the otlter side, stand all the philosophers ancient and modern ; 
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every man witliout ^xceptic^i who reflects; In this division, to 
mycpreat humiliation, 1 find myself classed with tlie vulgar. 

lie passage now quoted is all 1 have found in Mr. Hume's 
writings upon this point; and indeed there is more ren^oning in 
it than I nave found in any other author j I shall tliercfore exa¬ 
mine it minutely. 

-Firj<, He tells us, That this universal irtid primary opinion 
of all moil is soon destroyed by the sliglitost [ihilosophy, whicli 
teaches us, that notliing can ever be present to the mind hut au 
imago or perception.*' 

The phrase of being present to the mind has some obscurity; 
but I conceive he means being au immediate object of thought; 
an immediate object, for instance, of perception, of memory, or 
of imagination. If this he the moaning, (and it is the only perti¬ 
nent one I can Udnk of), there is no more in this passage but 
an assertion of the proposition to be pvm'eil, and an assertion 
tliat philosophv teaches it. If this W so, 1 beg leave to dis¬ 
sent from piulosophy till she givts me ivason for what she 
teaches. For though common scnsi* snd my <*xternal senw*s 
demand my assent to their dictates upon their own authority, 
yet philosophy is not entitled to this privilege, liut that I 
may not dissent from so grave a per»onog4^ without giving area- 
son, X give this as the reasoii of my dhsenf. I sec the sun when 
be shines ; I remember the. battle of Cullmlcn; and neither of 
these objects is an iinuge or perception. 

He tella us, in the nest place* That the senses are only the 
inlets through which these images arc received." 

IX. jyhf/ many modem pkiloeophers have lapsed into the 
ATietoleUm eystem,—! kuow that Aj'istatle and the schoolmen 
taught, that images or species flow fniin objects, and ace let in 
by the senses, and strike upon tlu* mind; but this has been so 
cftectually refuted by Des Cartes, by*MaIebi.*anche, and many 
others, that nobody now pretends to defend it. Reaaonhble men 
consider it as one of the most imintolligibh* and untnoaning parts 
of the ancient system. To what cause is it owing that modem 
philoaopheTB ore so prone to {bU hock into this hypothesis, as if 
they resHy believea it? [For of this pronencss I could give 
many instances brides this of Mr. Hume; and T take the cause 
to be, that ima^ in the mind, and images let in by the senses, 
hse so nearly aUied, and so .strictly ccmnccted, that they must 
etaa& m fall togetl^n} Th® old system consistently maintained 
botii r but the new ayatem has injected the doctrine of images 
let vx'ylyy the senses, holding, nevemeless, that there axo images 
ioind ; and, having made this unnatural di>'orce of two 
doci^m which ought not to be put asunder, that which they 
have retained often leads than back mvolunbtrily to that which 
tby^ have rejected* 

A* jfbitmfHiee of Mr* Hmne surely did not seriously 
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Relieve that atiin^e of sound is let in ty the ear, an of smell 

by tlie nose, an image of hardness ana .softness, of solidity and 
resisttince, hy the touch. [For, besides the absurdity of tbe thing, 
which has often been shown, Mr. Hume, and all modem philoso- 
pliers maintHin that the images which are tbo immediate objoets 
of perception have no eanetence when they are not yirccived; 
whereas, if they were let in by tMfe senses, tlicymust Ih*, before 
th<^ are perceived, and have a separate existoiia^] 
lie tells us fartlicr, that philosophy teaches, that tlie 
are unable to produce any immediate intercourse lietwcen the 
mind and the object. Here, I still require the reasons that phi¬ 
losophy gives for this; for, to iny apprehension, 1 imnic*diaU‘ly 
percidvc external objects, mtd this I conceive is the ininiethatc 
intercourse here meant 

Hitherto I see nothing that can be called an ai^^uniont. Per¬ 
haps it was intended onlyfor Ulitstratiom Tlie urguinenl, tiu* 
<jnly argnmeat follows: 

I'he tul)ie wliich we .sec, scorns to diminish os sve remove farther 
from it 5 hot the real table, which exists indep«*i)deiit of u.s, salK rs 
no alteration: it was therefore nothing but its image wliich was 
pmsciited to llie initid. 1'hese are the obvious dicta}es of reason. 

'J'o judge of tlie strength of this argument, it is necessary to 
attend to a distinction which is familiar to lhasc wlio aic con¬ 
versant in the matheinatica! sciences, I mean the distinct ion 
between real and ap])arent magnitude, ITie real magnitiJde 
of a lino is measured by some known measure of length, as 
inches, fe<’t, or miles: the real magnitude of a suiTaw or solid, 
by known measures of surface or of capacity. This nuigniliulc 
is an object of touch only, and not of sight; nor could we even 
have had any conception of it, without the sense of Uuicli: anrl 
Pish op Berkeley, ou that account, calls it tanyihle mugniinde. 

Apparent magnitude is measunnl by the angle wiiicli an object 
subtends at the eye. Supposing two right lines draivn from the 
eye to the extremities of the ol^eet, making an angle of whicli 
the object is the subtense, the apparent magnitude i.s measured 
by tills angle. This apparent mJignitude is an object of 
and not of touch. Bishop Berkeley calls it visible 

If it is asked, What is the apparent magnitucU* o[ the sun s 
diameter ? the answer is, That it is abtut tliirt;y-one minutes of 
a degree. But if it is asked, Wliat Is the rt'al nuignilnilo of 
the sun’s diameter? the answer jniv^t be, So mail}' tlious^md 
miles, or so many diameters of the eartlu From whirl) it js 
evident, that real magnitude, and apparent niagrutude. inv tilings 
of a diMerest nature, tbougli the name of magnitude is 
both. The first has throe dimensions the last only two. 1 lie 
first is measured by a line, the last by an angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the real mugm- 
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tude of a body must continue unch^ged, 

unhanged, fhis we grant. it » bkew..e evident 

apparent magnitude must continue tiie same 

uSnged.^So far otbcrNvise, that crcry man 

thbg of mathematics can easily demonstrate, j 

individual object, remaining in the same ^ 

must necessarily vary in its apparent that 

the point fromihich it is ^ 

its apparent length or breadth wH Iw nearly ii * p 
proportion to the distance of the specUtor. n«s « ■« cei 

tain as the principles of geometry- the real maa- 

We must Ukewise attend to this, that though the rea m^ 

'i; S ta ; , 

^ Ami tliia kind of judgincnt, by being repeaUsl every hour, and 
aW ^ Snuti of our live-;, iHComc-s when we 'are grown 
7 r3y wd so habitual, that it very much resembles the 
onrinal perceptions of our senses, and may not improperly be 

Hgment or acquired 

bah difference. But it is evident, that, by means of it, we oltin 
discover by one senfa; tilings winch an- properly and naturally 

L objects of another. Thus 1 can say 

hear a drum, I hear a Rreat bell, nr I 1k*ut a Hinall bell, 

it is certain that the fiffure or size of the sounding body is not 

origiSr.«“ j-t orhe.ri,«. h. liko 

cxnerience how a body of such a real iiiagintnde, and at sucli a 
distance apuears to the eve; but neither its real magintude, nor 

its diBtaiicr?n.m the oyc.'are prc 7 .eW#oJyecis of 

than the form of a drum, or the size ol a bell, are properly objects 

of ^an^. o//A« argument advntwad in sect. viu. p. lol. 

—H these things be^considered, it wHl appear that Mr. Hume s 
argument hath no force to support his conclusion, 
lewU to a •contrary concluaon. tThe argument is 
wo seo-soems to diminirii as we remme farther from it, thatw, 
its apparent roagnittwle « diminished; but the real table suffers 
no itSon, {Twit, in its real ma^tude ; therefore it b not 
*iiA mmI tnhle we tee • I admit both the premises in thia wyllo- 

SlTtuf Z coactL,. The .yW.". !■.. whe. the 

LicUns caU two middle terms: apparent magmtude is the 
mSS^rm in the first premise; real magnUnde m the second. 
Therefore, according to ^ rule# of logic, the conclusion is not 
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_ j drawn from the premises;] but, laying aside tlie rules of 

lope, let us examine it by the light of commoii sense, 

[Let us suppose, for a moment, that it is the real table we see: 
must not tills real table seem to diminish as we remove farther 
from it? It is demonstrable that it must. How then can this 
apparent diminution be an argument that it is not tlie real table I 
When that which must happen to the real table, as we remove 
farther from it, docs actuidfy happen to tlie table wt' .see, it is 
absurd to conclude from this, that it is not the real table we sec.] 
It is evident therefore, that this ingenious author bus imposed 
upon Iiimself by confounding real magnitude with apparent mag- 
mtude, and that his argument is a mere sophism* 

XI1. T%c argument may he retorted ,—[I observed that Mr. 
Hume’s argument not only has oo strengUi to support his cou- 
clunion, but that it leads to the contrary conclusion; to wit, that 
it is tlic real tabic we see; for this plain reason, that the tal>te 
see has precisely that .apparent magnitude which it ie demon¬ 
strable the real table mtut nave when placed at that distance,'] 
[This argument is made much stronger by conKidt;rIng, that 
tlie real table may be placed successively at a tliousand different 
distances; and in (weiy distance, in a thousand diiicrent p<>si«- 
tiona; and it can be determined demonstratively, by iiw ruh's of 
geometry and perspective, wliat must l>e its a]»par(*iit magnitude, 
and apparent figure, in each of those distances and positionn.] 
l^et the tabic be placed successively in as many of tliese dlilcroril 
dUtanow, and different positions, as you will, or in them all; 
open your eyes and you shall see a table precisely of that appa¬ 
rent magnitude, ana tliat apparent figure, which the real table 
must have in that distance, and in that position. Is iiol tins a 
strong argument tliat it is the rt*al tabic you see ? 

Jn a word, the appearance of a viidblc object is infinitely diver¬ 
sified, according to its distance and position. The visible appoar- 
uiices are innumerable, wlien we confine ourselves to one object, 
and they are multiplied according to tbo vnnety of obji cb5. 
Those appearances have been matter of spccubitiou to ingenious 
men, at least since the time of Euclid. [They have u<'Couijlcd 
for aJl tlus variety, on the supposition, that th<; objects we 
are external, and not in the mind itself.] The imle.s tliey lia\'c 
demonstrated about the various projections of I ho sphe^, aboot 
the appearances of the planets in their progression.^, stations, and 
retrogradations, and all the rules of perspective, are built oi\ the 

3 osition that the objects of sight are external. ITiey can 
of them be tried in thousands of uistances. In many arts 
and professions innumerable .trials are daily mude-; tior were t luy 
ever found to fail in a ningle instaiwe. Shall we say that n false 
supposition, invented by tho rude vulgar. hu.s l»ccn 
aolvuig an infinite iiuinlier of pbenoiucna of nalurt^ ? Ttiirt «uro y 
would bo a gix*aler prodigy' tlum philosophy * vcr vxmMi'ii: 
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[ Add to this, that upon the contrary hypothesis, to wit, that the 
objects of siglit are internal, no account can be given of any one 
of those appearances, nor any phyacal cause assigned Mhy a 
visible object should, in any one case, have one appurent figure 
and magnitude rather than another.] 

Thus I have conaidered every argument I have fi)und advanced 
to prove the existence ot ideas, or images of external things, in 
the mind: and if uo better arguments can he f(»und, I cannot 
help thinking, that the whole history of pinlosopliy has never 
iumished an instance of an opinion so unaiiiiiiousiy entertained 
byjplnlosophera upon so slight grounds. 

in I. Third argument against the ikeorg of iJear.—[A third 
reflection 1 would make upon this subject Is, That philosophersy 
notwithstanding their unHiiimity as to the existence of ideas, 
hardly agree any om thing else concerning (hem. li* ideas be 
not a mere Action, they must be, of all ol»jec*t.s of human know¬ 
ledge, the things we have best access U) k)u»w, and to bo ac¬ 
quainted with; yet there is noUiing about which men differ 
so mud).] 

Difference as to their [Some (t) ttuve held them to bo 

self-existent, (2) others to be in the Divine Mind, (3) others in 
our own minds, and (4) others in the brain or senioriim .•] 1 con¬ 
sidered the hp^potheais of images in the brain, in the fourtli 
cliapter of this Essay. As to images in the mind, if any thing 
more is meant bv the imago of an object in the mind than the 
thought of that object, I know not wliat it menns. ,The distinct 
conception of an object may, in a metaphorical or analogical 
sense, be called an image of it in the mind. But thissmi^ is 
onl^ the conception of the object, and not tlio object conceived. 
It IS an act of ^e mind, and not the object of that act. 

Di^erenee as to their origvi, —[Sonw^ philosophers will liave 
our ideas, or a part of them, to be ihimte;* otiiers will have 
them all to be adventitious: some derive tliemfrom the senses 
alone; f others from sensation and reflection; J some think they 
are fabricated b^ the mind itself ;§ others that they are produced 
by external objects *, others tliat they are the immediate opera¬ 
tion of the Deity; || others say, that impressions are the causes of 
ideas, and that the causes of impressions are unknown: some 
think that wc have ideas only oi material objects, but none of 
mindfl, of their operations, or of the relations of things; others 
will have the immediate object of every tliought to he an idea: 
some ^mik wc have abstract ideas, and that by chiefly we 
are ^tingmahed from the brutes; others maintain an abstract 
idea to be au absurdity, and that -there can be no such tbing: 
with some they ate the immediate objects of thought, with others 
the only objects*] 

'^1 
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XIV* Fourth general argument agaimi the thcorg of ulea^.~ 
[A fwrth reflection ia, Tlmt ideat^ do not make any of the opera^ 
Hone of the mind to he better u^iderstood, altJiough it wan pro¬ 
bably with that view that they have been first invented, and 
afterwards so generally received*] 

We are at a loss to know how we perceive distant objects; 
how we remember tilings past; liow we imagine things tliat have 
no existence* Ideas iu the mind seem to account Ibr all these 
operations: they arc all by the means of ideas reduced to one 
operation; to a kind of leeling, or immediate perception of llungH 
present, and hi contact with the percipient; and feeling Is an 
operation so familiar, that wc think it needs no explication, but 
may serve to explain other operations. 

llut this feeling, pr immediate perception, is as difficult to he 
comprehended, as the tilings which wo pretend to ox]>laiu by it* 
Two things may be in contact without any feeling or perception; 
there roust therefore be in the pcrcipicut a power to feci or to 
perceive. How this power is produced, and liow it operates, U 
quite beyond the reach of our knowledge* Ah little can we 
know' whether this power must be limited to things prescul, an<i 
in contact witli us. Nor can any inai\ pretend to prove, that tin: 
Being, who gave us the power to perceive things present, may 
not give us the power to purceite things that arc disUmt, to 
remember things past, and to conceive things that never existed. 

XV. The reduction of the operations of the vdnd to perrepfio?t 
iz analogous to another reduction that regards onr 
philosophers have endeavouml to make all our se nses to he only 
diffcrcut modificaturns of touch; a thenrv which serves only to 


confound things that are diflerent. and to p<Tplcx and durlciu 
things that arc clear. The theory of idcjis rcseiiildcs tliis, hy 
reducing all the operations of the hunum undnrsUmdloif to the 
perception of ideas in our ovvn minds.] Thi$ power of per¬ 
ceiving ideas is as inexplicable as any of the powers explained 
by it. Ajid tJie contiguity of the object contributes nothing at 
all to make it better luiderstood; because tlierc appears do on- 
ncctiuii between contiguity and perception, hut what is grounded 
on prejudices, drawn from some imagined similitude hetweeu 
mind and body; and from the supposition, that, in perception, 
the object acts upon the mind, or the mhul upon th(? (hjert. 
We have seen how this theory has led philosophers to coidoiiiid 
those operations of mind which experience traches rdl men to ho 
different, and teaches them to distuiguisii in common Is nguage ; 
and that it has led them to invent a language iricoiwistcnt with 
the principles upon which all hinguage is gruuiidud* 

AVI. Fifth general argument against the Ihevrsj of 
[The last reflection I shall nwke upon this theory is, tmt the 
natural and nccess^iiy consequencei of it furnish o jmt pnyidtcv' 
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against it to aveiy man who pays a duo regard to the common 
sense of mankind.*] 

Not to mention, that it led the Pythagoreans und Plato to 
imagine that we sec only the shadows of extenml things, and 
not the things themselves, and that it ^avc rise to the Peripa^ 
tetic doctrine of sensible specieMf one ol the greaUvsf alisurditics 
of that ancient system, let us only consider tJie fruits it has pro¬ 
duced since it was new-modelled by Des Cartes. Tii^t ^at 
reformer in philosophy saw the absurdity of tiic dex^trine of ideas 
coining from external objects, and refuted it etihciually, after it 
had been received by philosophers for thousands of years; but 
he still retained ideas in the bi^n and in the mind. U]>on this 
foundation all our modem systems of the powers of the mind are 
built. And the tottering state of those fabricM, thoilgh built 
by skilful hands, may give a strong suspicion of the uiisoundness 
of the foundation. 

It was this theory of ideas that led Dcs Cartes, and those that 
followed him, to think it necessary to prove, by plulosopKical 
arguments, the existence of^material objects. And who does 
not see that philos 9 phy must make a veiy ridiculous iigure in 
the eyes of sensible men,, while it is employed in mustering up 
metaphysical arguments, to prove that there is a auii and a moon, 
an earth and a sea. Yet we iiiid these truly great men, Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Ixxke, seriously employing 
themselves in this argument. 

. Surely their principles led them to think, that all men, from 
beginninp of the world, iKdieved the existence of these 
things upon insufficient grouiwls, and to tliink that they w'ould 
be able to place i^n a more rational foundation this universal 
belief of mankind. But the misfortune is, tliat all the laboured 
ar^menta they have advanced, to prove the existence of those 
things we see and feel, arc mere sophisms. Not one of them 
hear ^catnination. 

XVII* Paradoxes of Lochsf Berkeley ^ and lltime. —I might 
mention several paradoxes, which Mr. T^>cke, though by no 
means femd of paradoxes, was led into by this theory of ideas* 
fSuch as, (1) that the secondary qualidcs of body arc no qua- 
litiee of bmy at all, hut sensations of the mind: (2) that the 
primBry quaatiea of body are resemblances of our sensations: 

tlwt we have no notion of duration, but from the succession 
of ideas in our minds: (4) t^t phonal identity consists tn con- 
scioxumess ; so that the same individual thinking being may make 
two or thiw different penons, and several different tanking 
heinM one person: (5) that judgment is nothing but a per¬ 
ception of the egreement or disagreement of our ideas.] Most 
of^ese pandoices I shall have occasion to examine. 

* A dxdi srfpunent wiP be found in Eony IV. chap. ii. «ec. 2. 
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However, all these consequences nl* the doctrine of ideas were 
tolerable, compared vdili those which came afttwards to be di^ 
covered by Berkeley and Hume t [(l)that there is no material 
world: (2) no abstract ideas or notions: (3) that the iiniid is 
only a train of related impressions and ideas, without an^ sub¬ 
ject on which they may bt^ impressed: (4) that there is ncitlicr 
space nor time, body nor mind, but impressions and icleiis only: 
and, to sum up all, (5) tliat there is no probability, cvcmi in tle- 
monstration iisell', nor any one proposition more probiible tlian 
its contrary.] 

XVIII. The en'onv^hich Aore crept into meiaphyxical ulndin 
not wholly These ore the noble fruits w liicii Iwvc grown 

upon this theory of ideas, since it began to be cultivated by 
skilful liands. ft is no wonder that sensible men should be dis* 
gusted at philosophy, when such wild and shocking parade ices 
pass under its name. [However, as these paradoxes have, with 
great acuteness and ingehuity, been dtnluced by just remoning 
from the theory of ideas, they must at last bring this advuiUage, 
that positions so shocking to the common sense of mankind, and • 
so contrary to the decisions of all our intellectual powers, will 
open rnen^s eyes, and break the force of the prcjiiJico which 
hath held them entangled in that tlicory.*] 

QUISTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Six argnmenU against the philodophiv theory of idens 7 

Hump more ingenuous than Berkeley in his arguments against the existc^nre 
of un external world? 

ClarkeV argument for the exiitence of ideas? 

I to fallnciousn e ka 7 _ 

External bodies do not act on the mind, nor the mind on them ? 

The cause of such erroneous suppositions 7 

lu what two ways may Clarke’s ailment he refuted? 

Hume’s specious argument against the existence of an external trutcrinl 
world 1 

Why have so many modem phQoMphcrs fallen into the Aristotelian system? 

An '*arguinent\im ad bominem'* applicable to this part of Hume’s reasoning ? 

The argument derived from the iUustratioQ of ** the table” illc^cal, l« ro- 
luted by Reid, and retortetf 

To what other reduction, as to our senses, is that of the operations of tlie nnnd 
to perc^tion‘analogous 7 

Paradoxes of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, relative to this thcruy? 

What advantages have result^ from the errors that have cVept icio nicta- 
physical studies! 

• Arguments against the theory of ideas:—(I) It contradicis the niuvprs^I 
sense of men. {2) It takes the existence of ideas for granted. ^1) 
quarrel amongst themselvea concerniug these ideas. (4) Ihe theory dor*; 
help tok^explsln theoperarions of the miod. (5) Its crosequeucos ohiH iiijn- 
able. (0) An immediate object not iiaceisary to excite the passions, 
therefore, the operations of the mind 7 
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ACCOUNT OP TUB SYBTBM OF LFIHXITY. 

1. There i% yet auotlier lystcoi coiicmiiug perception, of 
which I shall pve son)© account, becaUi<o of the tome of its au¬ 
thor- It is the invention of the famons German philosopher 
Leibnitz, who, while he lived, held Uio first rank ajnong the 
Oemiani in all parts of philosophy, as well as in mathematics, 
in jurisprudence, in the knowledge of antirjuitiea, and in every 
branch, both of science and of liu-ratua*. lie wtis highly re¬ 
jected by emperon, and by mans kings a)id princes, who be¬ 
stowed npon him singular marks of their He was a 

particular favourite of our Uuccu C-arobuc, consort of George II. ' 
with whom he continued his correspondences by letters after she 
cam6 to the crown of Britain, till Ins dt ath. 

The famous controversy between him und the Britisli matlie- 
maticians, whether be or Sir Isaec Newton was the inventor of 
that noble improveineut in niathcrnalics, called by Newton the 
method of fiusMnn^ and by Leibnily- Uta diffettniial meihodi en¬ 
gaged the attention of the matlieiiuiticiaus in Europe for several 
years* He had likewise a controversy with the learned and judi- • 
CHOUS Dr. Samuel Clarke, about KOv<rral points of the Newtonian 
philosophy which he disapproved- The papers which gave occa¬ 
sion to this controversy, with all the replies and rejoinders, had 
the honour to be transmitted from the one party to the other 
through the hands of Uueen Can^line, and were afterwards 
published. 

His authority, in all matters of philosophy, is still so great in 
most part<) of Germany, diat tht^y are considered as bold spirits, 
and a* kind of heretics, who dh^sent fmm him in any tliing- 
Wolfius, the most voluminous writer in pliilosophy of this age, 
is considered as the great interpreUT and advocate of the I^eib- 
lUtzian system, and reveres as an oracle whatever lias dropped 
from the pen of Leibnitz. This auth^ pro{)osed two great 
works upon the mind. The first, which 1 have seen, he pub¬ 
lished with the title of Psychologia empirica, seu experimen- 
talia." The other was to have the title oP B8ycho1<^gi4ratio- 
nalis;*' and to it he refem for hia cx^catiim of the tiieory of 
Leibnitz with regard to t^c mind. But whether it was pub¬ 
lished 1 have not learned. 

1 mdst therefore Uke the short account I am to ^ve of this 
system (tom the writi^ of Leibnitz himself, without the light 
which his interpreter w olfius may have throvm upon it. 

IL 5yi^ of mon<ids.-^[ljeibmt 2 conceived the whole uni- 
vene^ b^ee as well as mm^, to be made up of monads, that is, 
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simple substai^ccsj each of which is, h)' tha Creator in tlie 
beginning of iti* exist epee, endowed witli c(‘rtain active and per¬ 
ceptive powers,] [A monad, therefore, is an active eubstaiiec*, 
simple, without parts or which has toiOihi ilse/f the pouuir 

to produce all the changes it undergoes ^rmn the beg'uminq of iia 
existence to eternity.^ The changes which the monnci undergoes* 
of what kind soever, though they may seem to us tliii eficct of 
causes operating from without, yet they are only tin gradual and 
successive evolutioua of its own internal powers, which would 
have produced all the same clianges and motions, although ihovo 
jiacl been no other being in tiio universe* 

Kvevy human soul is a monad joined to an organised body, 
which organised body consists of an infinite nuniher of monads, 
each having some degree of active and of ix;rccptive’rowr r in 
itself. But the whole machine of the body has a reljlion to 
that monad which we cull tlie soul, which is, as it wen^, the 
centre of the wlnde. 

As the uij]verse is completely filled with monads, without any 
clniam or void, and thereby every bcnly acts upoji every other 
body, ftccoiding to its vicinity or dustaiicc, and is nnitually reacted 
upon by every other body, it follows, says that evevy 

monad is a kind of living mirror, which ^c^ilects the whole miU 
verse, according to its point of view, And represents the whole 
more or less distinctly. A ^ 

I cannot luidcrtake to reconcile this part of the system with 
what was before inontioucd, to wit, that every change in a inonufl 
is the evolution of its owi) original powers, and wrmid have haji- 
pciicd though no other substatice liad been created. Bat to 
proceed. 

Tlierc are diflereut orders of monads, some higher, and otiicrs 
lower. The higher orders he calbi dominant; such is the bujiiaii 
H(ml. I'hc monads that compose the organised bodies of iiicii, 
auinials and plants, are of a lower order, and subservient to the 
dominant monads. But every monad of whatever order, is n 
complete substance in itself, indivisible, having no j^arts, iiuie- 
structible, because, having no parts, it cannot perish by any kind 
of decomposition; it can only perish by amiibilutioii, and we 
have no reason to believe that GcM will ever antiihihitc jmy of tlie 
beings wliich be has made. 

I'he monads of a lower order may, by a regular evolution of 
their powers, rise to h higher order. They may successively be 
joined to orgtuiieed bodies, of various fonns and different degrees 
of perception; but they never die, nor cease to he in some degree 
active and percipient. 

HI. Perc^tion and apperception different. — [nds ohilow- 
pher makes a distinction between perception and what lie calls 

M 
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apperceotion. The first iR coiranon to all monads* tho last pro- 
ner to the higher orders, among vrhicli arc human souJsr 

By appercopticm he understands that degite of perception 
v^hich renccts, as it were, upon itself; by which we are conscious 
of our own existence, and conscious of niir perceptions; by 
which we can reflect upon the operations of our own minds, and 
can comprehend abstract truths. The mind, in many oper^ons, 
ho thinks, particularly in sleep, and in many iictions common to 
us with the brutes, has not this apperception, although it is still 
filled with a multitude of obscure and indistinct perceptions, of 
which we are not conscious.] 

He conceives that our b<^ics and minds are united in such a 
manner, that neither has any physiail infliicncc upon the other. 
Each pcTf<xm$ all its opemtiona h}f it* own internal springs and 
powen; tSF yet tlie operations of one corr<‘spoud exactly with 
those of the other, by a pre-estahllimbed harmony; just as one 
clock may be so adjusted as to keep tinjc with another, although^ 
each has its own moving power, and neither receives any part of 
its motion from the other. 

rV. An external world not necessary to the eyetefn of Leihnitz, 
~rSo that according to this sy^^tein all our perceptions of external 
ob|ects would be the same, though external things had never 
cxistod; our perception of them would continue, althougli, by 
the power of God, they should this moment be annihilated: wx* 
do not perceive external things because they exist, but because 
the soul was originally so constituted lUi to produce in itself all 
its successive cltanges, and all its succesHivo perceptions, indepen¬ 
dently of the external objects.] 

Every perception or app creep I ion, every operation, in a word, 
of the soul, is a necessary crtnsequenco of the state of it imme¬ 
diately preceding that operation; and Uiih state is the necessary 
consequence of the state preceding it; and so backwards, until 
you come to its first formation and cxmstituuon, which produces 
successively, and by necessary consc<[ucnce, all its successive 
states to the end of its existeiu'e: si/ that in this respect the soul, 
axul every monad, may be coiupiU'crl to a watch wound up, which 
having the spring of its motioniu itself, hy the gradual evolutiouof 
its own spring, produces all the r^ucccssive motions we olmrve in it. 

In this account of lieibnitz’ sj'stem concerning monads, and 
tha prci-established harmony, I have kept as nearly as 1 could to 
his own ^repressions, in )^new system of the nature and commu-^ 
nUisHon qf siAstaneeSf and of the union of soul and body/ and 
in the several iHustrations of that new S 3 rstem which he afterwards 
published; and in bis 0 / nature andyrace founded in 
fMsew. I shall now make a few remarks upon this lyytem. 

y. The doctrine of neeeuity foUowe smmsdtci^c^ ^from thie 
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syHem. [1- To pass over the irretUtible necewty of all human 
actiuns> which a part of this system, that will be ronslderecl 

in anodier place, I observe first, that the dUtinction made between 
perception and apperception ie obscure and unphilosophies!: as 
far as we can discover, every operation of our mind is uttcitd<*d 
with consciousiiess, and particularly that wliich we call the per¬ 
ception of external objects; and to speak of a perception of 
which we are not conscious, is to speak without any meaning.] 

As consciousness is the only power by which we discern Uie 
operations of our own xnin^, or can form any notion of them, an 
operation of mind of which wc are not conscious, is, wc know 
not what; and to call such an oneration by the name of percep- 
tion, is an abuse of language. No man can ^^rccivc an ohject, 
without being conscious that be perceives it. No man can tlunk, 
without being ctonscious that he thinks. What men are not con¬ 
scious of, cannot therefore, witbour impropriety, be called either 
perception or thought of any kind. And if we will ku])])oso 
operations of mind, of which we are not conscious, and give a 
name to such creatures of our imagination, that name must sig* 
nify what we know nothing about. 

vl. The system o/XeiAnita is at rariunce with all our notions 
of body, [S. To suppose bodies organised or unorganised, to be 
made up of indivisible monads which have no purtA, is contrary 
to .all that we know of body. It is essential to a boily to lia\'e 
parts; and every part of a body, is a body, and lias parts also. 
>ro number of parts, wWiout extension or ,/fywrc, not even au 
infinite number, if we may use that expression, can, by being 
})Ut ti^ether, make a whole that has extension and figure, which 
all bodies have.] 

[3. It is contrary to all that we know of bodies, to ascribe to 
tlie monads, of which they arc sU)>pO!icd to bo compounded, per¬ 
ception and active force,] If a philosopher thinks proper to say, 
that a clod of eai'th both perceives and has active fon;e* let him 
hvmg his proofs. But he ought not to expect, that men who. 
have understanding, will so far give it up as to receive withnut 
proof whatever his imaginatioa may suggest. 

jind with the testimony of our senscs.~[i. This system over¬ 
turns all authority of ourwnses, and leaves not the least ground 
to believe the existence of the objects of sense, or the existence 
of anything which depends upon the authority of our senses;] for 
our pemeption of objects, according to this system, has no depen¬ 
dence upon anything external, and would be the same as it is, 
supposing external objects had never existed, or that tliey were 
from this moment annihilated. 

VII. The system of Leibnitz involfyes the same absurdity as 
those of most modem phil<fSophrrs.^^[h rctnorkable that 
Leibnitz’s system, that of Malcbrancho, and the common system 
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ot ideas, oi images of external objects in the mind, do all agree 
in overturning all the authority of our senses; and this one 
thing, as long as men retedn their senses, svill always mabe all 
these svBtems truly ridiculous.] 

VIlI. [5- The last observation I shall make upon this system, 
which indeed is equally applicable to all the systems of percep¬ 
tion I have zneiitioned, is, that i( h all hypot/t^su, made up of 
conjecture a and'suppositions, without piuof.] The PeripaUHics 
supposed sensible ipeciei to be sent forth hy the objects of sense. 
The moderns supped ideas in the brain, oi ii> tlw mind. Male- 
branche supposed, tliatwepom ivo tlic ideas of the UKine Mind. 
Leibnitz supposed monads and a pu -estabhslied harmony; and 
these monada being creatures of h\> own making, he is at liberty 
to give them what properties and ]h>wi is his fancy may suggest. 
In like manner, the Indian philoM»pher supposed tliat the earth 
is supported hy a hugo elephant, <u)d that the elephant stands on 
die Iwk of a huge tortoiM*. 

Such suppositiona, w)ulc there is no j>roof of tliem offered, are 
nothing hyxt the fiction^ of hiunjn hnuy . and we ought no more 
to believe them, than we bclK\i Honin’-^ Kctlojis of Apollo’s 
silver bow, or Minerva a shield, or \eiius’' giulle. Such fictions 
in poetry are agreeable to the rules of the ai t • they are intended 
to please, not to convince. But tlu philosophers would Kive us 
to believe their £ction$, though the lUcount the} give of the 
phenomena of nature hAi> coimnouly no more probability than 
the account that Homer givH>of the plague m the Grecian camp, 
from Apollo taking his station on a iitighhourmg mountain, and 
from his silver bow letting fly his swift arrows into the camp. 

Men then only begin to have a tnu Uste in philosophy, when 
they have learned to hold hypollusosiu just contempt; and to 
consider them as the reveries oi sp< cuUi i\( men, which will never 
have aj^ aimiUtude to the works of God. 

Tlie Supreme Being has given us some intelligence of his work, 
by what our senses imorm us of external things, and by what 
our oon^iousness and reflection inform us concerning the opera¬ 
tions of our own mindsi Whatever can be inferred from these 
common infonnatiom, by just and sound reasoning, is true and 
IcAdwate philosophy: but what we add to this from conjecture is 
all imorious and iU^timate. 

ihcta which attempt io explain the nainre of 

Perxapti&n*' are »scwart<y/att/<y.—[ After this long account of 
the theaiies advanced hy pmlosop&re, to account for our percep¬ 
tion of external objects, I hope it will appear, that neither Aris¬ 
totle's the<«y of sensible spcciee, nor MAlcbronche’s, <rf our see* 
log things {n God, nor tne common theory of our perceiving 
i^as in our own minds, nor Leibnita* theory of monads, and a 
pre^eitaWehed harmemy, give any satisfying account ^ this power 
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of the mind, or make it more intcUigibk than it without the ir 
aid.] They are conjectures, and if they were tnie, would solve 
no dilficulty, but raiw^ many new ones. Ii is Uu-rofoce in ore 
agreeable to good sense, and to sound pliilosopby, to rest satisfied 
with what our consciousness and attejitive re (lection dtsci)ver to 
us of the nature of perception, tliaii by inventing hypothesf's, to 
attempt to ^plaiu tilings which are above the reach of litiman 
nndiTstaiidiug* I believe no man is able to exjdain how wc jicr- 
ccive external objects, any more than how wc are conscious of 
those that are internal. Perception, consciousness, memory, 
and imagination, are ail original and simple powers of the mind, 
and parts of its consdtution. For this reasoii, tlmugii I have 
endoAvoLired to show, that tlie theories of philosophers on this 
subject arc ill grounded and insutficient, 1 do not attemjit to 
substitute any other tbcoiy in their ^lace. 

livery man feels that perception gives him an invincible belief 
of the existence of that which he perceives; and that this belief 
is not the ell^ctof reasoning, but the immediate consequence of 
percept ion. When philosophers have wearied themselves and 
their r<^udors with tlieir speculations U[>on subject, they can 
iieitheV strengthen this belief, nor weaken it; nor can they show 
how it is jiroduced. It puts the phil<isophcr and tlic peasant 
upon a level ; and neither of them can give any other ji asonjiir 
lieli<‘viiig Ids senses, than tlial he finds it impossible for him to 
do otherwise. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Lrihrit?/ theory of monacU? 

Distinciiou b tweeu perception and apperception?—lie absurdity, p- 

In LeibniU’ iyslem the existence of un exteniat world not n'?ci*>yiary f ^ 

Hcjm dons tJic doctrine of necessity immediately follow from LeibniU ivM 
toJri ? 

Hiis theory at variance with all our uotiona of body, and it would ovcTturn 
the evitlcnrc of our senses? 

In wlmt respect are all those systtems, which endeavour toc.v[»l«iD prrcopUoii, 
defective? 


CHArTKR xvr. 


OP SRNSATIUS- 

I. The names of many of <mr srnsaiioHs anibh/noas.- -H aving 
( iui.shed what I intend, with regard to lluu act ol niintl wlin h ne 
call tlie perception of an external I [irweyd to rounder 

another, whitln by our coiisttiturion, is conjoinod with iirrrcptioii, 
and not fviih perception biii with many otlioi acts oj m 
iniiidR; and that ia sensation. T<i prevent repciiiion, m 
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reicY the Te.a4ler to the explication of this word given in Essay 7. 
chapr i. 

Almost all our perceptions have curresponding si iiBations which 
constantly accompany them^ uid, on that account, are very apt 
to he confoundeil ^t^ them. Neither ought we to expect, that 
the sensation^ and its corresponding perception, should be dis¬ 
tinguished in common language, because tlic pur})osesof common 
life.do not require it Ixuiguage is made to serve the purposes 
of ordinary conversation; and we Imve no n'sson to expect that 
it should make distinctions diat arc not of common use* [Hence 
it happens, that a quality perceived, and the iemation corres- 
ponduig to that perception, often go under the same name. 

This makes the names of mast of our sensations amhiguous, 
and thU ambiguity ha^ very mudi pc^rpluxcd plulosophm.] It 
will be necessary to pve some instuices, to illustrate the distinc¬ 
tion between our sensations and the objC'Cts of perception. 

When 1 smell a I'ose, there is in this operation botli sensation 
and perception. The agreeable odour I feel, considered by 
itaeli, without relation to any extenuj object, is merely a sen¬ 
sation* It affect^ tint mind in a certain way ; and this afiectiun 
of iha^pund may be conceived, without a thought of the rose, or 
any o^aar object. This aensntion cau be nothing else than it is 
felt to be.: lie yery esseiKe consists in being fek; and when it 
is not felty it it sou There U no ditTyrcnce between the senss- 
*tion arid t^o feeUpg of it; they are one and the same tiling. It 
is for ^lis. reason, that we before ob^erved, that, in sensation, 
there is no o^eot distinct from that act of the mind hy which 
it is ielii Sind this bolds true with i‘cg«'ird to all soHsatiuns. 

Jufft us ni»i attend to the pOTcc])tion which we have iu smcll- 
iTi^ a rose* Perception has always an external object; and the 
object of my perception, in this ais**, is that quality in tiie rost? 
which I diftcm by the sense of smell, Ohservii^ tliat the 
agreeable aensation ia raised when the row? is near, and ceases 
wn«j ft it removed, I am led, by my nature, to conclude sonie 
quality to be in the rose, which is the cause of this aonsation. 
This quality in the rose is the object pi^rceivod^ and that act of 
my nund, by whfch I have tiie convietiou and belief of this qua¬ 
lity is wMft in this case I call peicqition. 

* But it is here to be obsmed, that the sensation I fed, and the 
quality in tiie rose whhA I perceive, are both called hy the same 
ndme, The^ smell of a rooe is the name gircu to both : so that 
this mime bath two meanings; ai>d the dhtingi^ing its difter- 
eOt meaniogs removes all perplexity, and enables ns to give clear 
and diatinet misweea to queraons, al^ut which philosophers have 
heV (imok di^te. 

II. ^ i}u$tniction and (o (he quality*-^ 

Thus, if it is asked, Whether the smell be in the rose, or in the 
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niinil that feels it ? the jinswcr iis obvious: That there are two 
(IKfeix nt things signified by the ssnoU of a rose ; ono ofwhieh is 
in the miucl, and can he in nothing but in a ac*i\tivut being; the 
otliev is truly and properly in the rose. Tbo sensation wh.ir ii 1 
fee] is iu rny niiud. The luind is the senrient being: and ss tlie 
rose is himnitlcut, ihuro can l>c no sensation, nor any thing 
resembling sensation in it. [liut this aenssitiou in niv mind is 
(jccasioncd liy a ecitaih <tuality in the vos4.s whi< h is. called 1>y' 
t!io same name with the senwtioii, not tm awmini oj fu.y 
iu'Ivi but becatiHc of their oomtani coykoomiianni?^ 

TheU' rulathii. — j\\\ (he names wo have for sinelb, liistcs, 
soauds, and for the various degrees of lieat and cold, liavi* a 
like ambiguity; and tvluit has been s;ii<l of llie sitjel! o\' a rose 
may be applic'd to ihein. Tiiey siguily both a seusaiiim end a 
']Ui<lity perceived by menus of that sensation. yVo' Jirtfc in 

Me /onl the f/iutff «///;;/^erf- As holli are conjoiur^d by 
nature, and as tlu? jMiq»oses of c<»uunon life d<j not 3v<|iiire them 
to lie disjoined in out (Lhoughts, they aiv liotli expresni ri bs ibe 
same unine : and this ambiguity is rc» be hmuJ in all languages. 
Iiecuuse tli<! reason of it extends to *di. 

j'hv sUMie iindiiguity is found in the uaiUeH of sueli <liseas<'s ns 
niv iiiHicaced by a particular painful sensation, such as fin* Nsiijj. 
aehe, the iica<l{iche. The toothaei;c signifies a painful srusnti<au 
wliicK can only be In « s<nitient ladug ; but it signiOo alst^ a dis¬ 
order iu tlie bo()y, which lias no siiuilitudu to a ^ensdtiou. but is 
naturally conncctcH with it. 

PressiUg my liand with force against the table, 1 feel pidn, 
and 1 i\.v\ the Utlile to be hard. The jkou w a sensulion of (he 
mind, and there U nothing tliat rcscmblcjs it iu tlie table. I he 
iiardiK^ssis ui tlio table, nor is there any thing n'senibling it in 
the mind. IVeling is applied to Imtli, hut in a dilf Tcut r>euse: 
being a w ord conmton to the act of sens«Uiou, and to tl*a( r<jl 
[UTceiviiig by the sens 4 of touch. 

IU. tSefualiOftd irhicl^excite l4!Os( aiteniion ,—ff toucl* the talde 
gently with luy hand, and I feel it to be smooth, hard, aui! cobL 
'I'hese ate qualities of the Wble perceived by toucii ; imr 1 per¬ 
ceive thorn by means of a sensation which iiuticalos tlnnu. This 
sensation not being painful, I couwnonly give.no atientum to it ] 
It carries my thought immediately to the thing signilled hy it, 
and is itself forgot, as if it had luwer been, lint hy n^pt^utinu 
it, and turning my attention to it, and absiracting luy i|j<mglu 
from the thing signified by it, I find it to hi' merely a sens^iiimu 
and that it has no similitude to the liardne^s, smootbuess, or 
coldness of the table which are signifieil by ^ 

It is indeed difficult, at fii>tt, to disjoin 'things in our a 0 *ntion 
wluch have always been conjoined, and lo make tiuit ^in ohji 
of reflectioii which never was eo botbro ; but s^omc pains and 
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practice will overcOTie, tliis difficulty in tlioac who have got the 
liahii of reflecting on tlio opt*ratioiui of their own mhids. 

Although the present subject lead.s us only to consirtev the 
sctisHttt)as which wc have by means of our exte rna) seiises, yet it 
^vill seivc to illustrate what has Ikh'u s;ud, anil 1 apfn'oln ud is of 
importoiicc in itself to oWrve, that many (jpci'jitions of mind, 
to which we give one name, and whlcli we always consider ixs 
ouc thing, are complex in their nature, and made up of several 
mon; simple ingredients; and of thest^ ingrislients sensation very 
often makes one* Of tins wc nludl give soim* instances. 

The appetite of hunger inchnh^s an uneasy sensation, aaid n 
desire oi rood. Sensation and desire aiv didi i\ i\i acts of mind. 
The last, from its nature, initst have an tlie first has no 

object. These two ingredieiiLs may always he separated in 
thought; iH'rhaps they »ometiines arc*, in reality: but hujig<5r 
includes both* 

Bcnovoloncc towards our fellow-rrc'aturcs includes an agree¬ 
able feeling; but it includes also a doireof the hujmlness of 
others. The ancients commonly calh*d it desire* Many mo¬ 
dems choose rather to call it a feel In;:. Both are right; and 
they only err wlio exclude either of the Ingredients. Whether 
these two ingredients neces‘<<iiily eonneetod, is perhaps diffi^ 
cult for us to determine, there b< iiig itiuay jufessary connections 
which we do not wreeivt: t<» ho neiossjiry; but wc can disjoin 
them in thought, a'hcy are diflbreur acts of the mindi 

An uneasy feeling, and a deairc, ar** in like maimer the ingre¬ 
dients of malevolent affect! OI lit; sncIi a* maliee, envy, revenge* 
The passioii of fear includes an uneasy sensation or feeling, and 
ail opinion of dni^^or; and ho|ie is mad** uji of the contrary in¬ 
gredients. When we hear of n hci‘fac action, the sentiment 
which it raises in our mind is uiude tip of laiious ingredients. 
There is in it an agreeable f(Htting, a mvievoleiit affection to tlie 
person, and a judgment or opinion of it is merit* 

IV* Anoih^“ QMracteriktic of si^usuthm. —[If we thus analyse 
the various operations of our mimK, we shall find, that many 
of them which we consider as porfcTtly simple, because wo have 
been accustomed to call them hj om' name, are compounded of 
more simple ingn^dienta; and that sensation, or feeling^ whi<*b 
is cmly a more refined kind of i«enA:it' n, makes one il^predient, 
not only >u the |>erceptim of external objects, but in most ope* 
Totiow of the ziund*] 

A MttaK d«ree of reflection nuy satisfy us, tliat the number 
and of our sensations and feelings is prodigious* For, 

t4> omit all those tshich accompany our appetites, passions, and 
a{ftcCi<m«> our moral sentiments, and scntiiuenU of taste, oven 
our extevTiAl senses furnish a great variety of seusatjous differing 
in kind, mul almost in every Kind an ondless variety of degrees* 
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Every variety wc discern, with regard to ta^te, sinol), souiul, 
colour, heat and cold, and iii the tangible ciualitieK o( bodies, is 
indicated by a .sensation corresponding to it. 

V. General division of wr sensations,— \yho mostgeiu nd amf 
the most important division of our senaatioiu; Hud feelings, is 
the agreeable, the disagreeable, and the indiffert^nt.] Evtry 
thing we call pleasure^ happiness, or enjoyment, or^ the- one 
hand ; and on the other, ex ery tiling we Oidl misery, pnin, or 
ijueasiu<*8.s, U stmsatiou or feeliiip. For no man can for llu* ]>rcs 
sent be more happy, or more miserable tliaii he feels liimscdi’ to 
be. lie eaimot be deceived with regard to tlie enj(»yuuoil or 
sLiircring of the pn^sent inoincnt. 

Hut I apprcliemh that besides the sciisatiniis that iiiv iifluT 
agreeable or disagn-eable, there is still a greater miiuber that 
are indifferent. To these wc give so little aU<*ntion that tlu*;y 
have no name, imd ar<^ immediately foi^ot, as if they i»a<l never 
been; and it rc<|uires attention to the operations oi our miiuls 
to bu eonvhiml of their existence. 

For this end wc may llbserve, that to a goo<l ear every hnnum 
voice is distingnishabh* from all otliei*8. Some vniocs ?m* phea¬ 
sant, some disagrecabit*; but the far greaU-r )>art can noldirr be 
said to be one or the other. The soitie thing may he said of 
other soutid.% and no less of tastes, and colours; ami U* 

we consider that our senses are in continual exercise wliile we 
me awake, that acme sensation attends object they pn seiit 
to us, and that familiar objects stddcim raise niiy cmotKai plra- 
.‘^ant or]).nnful, we •shall see reason, besides the agri*eable and 
disagree able, to admit a tliird class of scnsatiiin.s, that may be 
called indiflerent. 

VI. l/sfi of indifferent sensalims .—[The sensations tluit rxo 
iiulilleront, are iar from being useless. They fterre as skfns to 
distinguisk things (hat differ; and the infonnation we have con¬ 
cerning things external, comes by tlieir means.] Thus, if a man 
had no ear to receive pleasure fix»m the haniiony or rneJotlv ol 
sonuchs, he would still find the sciwe of hearing of great utility. 
Though sounds gsive him ueither plciisure nor |min of them¬ 
selves, they would give him much uf«*ful information; and 1 lie 
like may be said of tlie sensations we liave by all the other 


.senses. 


VIL Sensations different from feelings.~[K^ to the sensations 
and feelings tbat are agreeable or disagreeable, they flilL^r mncli. 
nut only in degree, but in kind and in dignity. Some Ixdoii^? to 
the animal part of our nature, and are coininon to ns vvith^ the 
brutes. Ouiers belong to tim rational and iiionil pwi, J |k* 
first are more properly called sensations^ the Inst feAiuys. I iu‘ 
Frc'iich word senumeM is common to l>oth.] , 

The intention of Nature in them is for-thc most [Mit nhvimts. 
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and; well deaervine our notice. It lias been beautifully illus¬ 
trated by a very elegant French writer, in his “ Theonc dta atn- 

tinients acreeubles.’’ „ ,, „ j 

The Author of nature, in the distribution of agreeable and 

painful feeling#, hath wisely and benevolently consulted tlio good 
of tile human species, and Lath even shown us, by the same 
meana, what tenor of conduct we ought to hohl. lor. ‘ 

painful sensations of the animal kind ate aduunuiums to ayoici 
what would hurt us; and tlie agreeable sensntioiis of th's xum, 
invite us to those actioM that are necessary u> the' pre sc-ivation ot 
the individual, or of the kind. Secondfv, liy L k- sume rueans 
nature invites ua to moderate bodily exiTcusc. «ui iidtuonishca us 
to avoid idleuess and inactivity on the one liaud, and excessive 
labour and fatigue on the other. Thinlh,, llic modcraU- excr- 
ciae of all our rational powers gives pkaMue, locdhli/, ^very 
species of lieauty is'bcheld with pleasur<, aiid every species ol 
deformity with (Usjfust; and wc nhall tiiul all that wo call beau¬ 
tiful, to be Bometliiug e«limable or iistlul m iwelt, or a sign ot 
something that is cstmiablc or us<fi.l. Fi/-M/y. Tl.e benevolent 
action# fire all aocompanh^i with an agn-eablc f«ihng, tlu: 
malevolent with the contrary. And, sij-W('y,. l ie liighest, tfu* 
noblest, and most durable pleasure^ is ihai ot doing well, and 
acting the pari Uiat becomes us; and the luost bitter and 
Bentimciit, the anguish and remorw of a gnilly conscience. 1 heso 
observations, with regard to the i^conoiivv <»1 iintme in tlic distri¬ 
bution of our painful and agreeable souMtions and leeuiigs, ore 
illustrated by the author last mentioned, so elegaiilly and judi¬ 
ciously. that I shall not attempt to say imy tiling upon them 

after him. . , , 

I shj^ conclude this chapter by olvscrving, that as the con¬ 
founding’ OUT sensations with that perception of external objects, 
which is constantly conjoined with tliem, bo-s b<.en the occasion 
of most of the errors and faisc theories of philosophers vnth 
rorard to tho senses; so the distinguislimg these operations seems 
to me to be the key that leads to a rigiit uiulerslan^ng of both. 

VIH. Seruation different /row peivrp/iiw.—[Sensation, taken 
by itJwlf, iwplies neither the coneeptmn iior/ic*ef of any extcmiil 
^ject It suppose* a sentient being, and a c-rtain manner in 
whiA being is affected, but ii supposi's no more. Percep¬ 
tion hapliea an immediate conviction and belief of soraetiiiiig 
exWrnai} something differept both from .the mind that, perceives, 
and. from the act of perception.] Things so diflercai m their 
luttim ought to be dkinguished; but by our constitution they 
ate ahyii^umted. Ereiy different perception is conjinned with 
a sensafeJD. that i* pre^r to it. The one is the sign, the mh«r 
tlic thmr They eoalesce in our imagination. They 

we BignSSlolS on® n“n®i «id are considered as one simple 
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operation. The purposes of life do not require them to ho 
distin|nushed« 

It IS the philosopher alone who has occasion to distii^uisli 
them, when he would analyse the operation compounded of them. 
But he has no suspicion that there is any compobitiou in ii; and 
to discover this requires a d^^ce of reflection which ha:^ been too 
little practised even by philosopliets. 

IX. Error of ancient jfhilosophen retpecting sen4alion.~[In 
the edd philosophy, sensation and perception were perfectly 
confounded. Tne sensible species coming from the olnect. and 
unprossed upon the mind, waa the whole; and you might call it 
sensation or perception as you pleased.] 

1)^8 Cartes and Locke, attending more to the operations of 
their own mincU, say, That tlic sensations by which we have 
notice of secondary qualities, have no rcscmblmice to any tiling 
tliat pertains to body \ but they did not see tliat this mignt with 
equal justice be applied to the primary qualities. Mr. Ix>ckc 
maintains, that the sensations we liavc from primary qualities ai*o 
rcik'mblauces of tliose qualities. I'his shows how giossly the 
most ingenious men may err with regard to the iiperatioiw of 
their miiuh. It must iiidt*ed be acknowledged, tlml if is much 
easier to have a distinct notion of the sensations that belong to 
sccoiulHry, than of those that belong to the ]>rimary qualities. 
U'lie rcHHon of tliis will appear in the next chapter. 

But }md Mr. Locke attended with suflicient accuracy to the 
sonsatioim which he was every day and every hour receiving from 
primary qualities, he would have sccDi that they can us little 
resemble any quality of an in animated being, as pain can resemble 
a cube or a circle. 

Wliat had escaped this ingeuious philosopher, was clearly dis^ 
cenied by Bishop Berkeley. He had a just notion of sensations, 
and saw tliat it was impossible tliat any thing in an iuHcntient 
being could resemble them; a thing so evident in itself, that it 
seems wonderful that it should have been so Jong unknown. 

X. abuiC of toords eeeme to have given rue to the eyitem of 
Berkeley. —But let mm attend to the consequence of this dis- 
covCTy. [Philosophers, as well as the vulgar, had been accuR- 
toined to compreaend both sensation and peroeptian under one 
name, and to consider them as one uncoiniKiunaed opera 

[Philosophers,• even more than the vulgar, gave tlic name of cau¬ 
sation to the whole operation of the , senses; and all notions 
we have of material thii^s were called ideas of sensation. Tins 
led Bishop Berkley to take one ingredient of a complex opera* 
tion for the whole; and having clwly iUacovered tlie nature oi 
sensation, taking it for granted, that all that the scnsi^a pn*scnt 
to the mind is sensation, which con have no n stnnblancc' to nny 
thing material, he concluded that there is iio material world.J 

♦ Vide chap. x. sect 9, p. 120. of tliis Kmy. 
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If the senses fumistied ns with no Tnaterials of thonglit but 
setmtionS) his conclusion must be just; for no sensation eaii give 
us the conception of material tliinga, far lens any argument to 

{ irove their existence. But if it is true that by our senses we 
lavc not only a variety of sensations^ but lik^iwise a conct-ption, 
and an ininicdiatc natural conviction of extimal objects, he 
reasons from a false supposition> and his arguments full to the 
ground. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The names of msny of our sensstions why ambfguoMi I 
Why If the lame name applied to t)»e qualUy and Ur the sensation it 
produces f 

What is the true nature of the connexion between them? 

When do our seniations excite an almost iiupcrcej>ilbfc attention f 
Moft geneiial division of our seiuatioui? 

Indiderent sensations why not wholly useless? 

How arc Agroeablc Mnsations divided? 

Distinction between sensation and perception? 

How did the ancients err as to our sensations? 

What vulgar error iu languagt* laud the foundation of Kerkvley's system of 
philosophy? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of THE OBJECTS OP PBRCEPTION i AMU riR«T, OP PJUMAIiy ANI) 

SBi-ONDARV QVAI.ITIR8. 

I. The dittinciUMu bettoeen primary and tmenndary qualitiet 
ebolithed and revised at dnff^eni perv>dg.—\^nK, oi^ectx of per- 
cwtion are the various qu^ties of Ixxliea.] Intending to treat 
of these only in general, and chiefly with a view to explain the 
which our senses give us of tliem, I begin vrith the dis- 
tlMtion between primary and secondary qualities. These were 
distiugauhed very early. [The Peripatetic system confounded 
theih, and left no difference. The distinction was again revived 
by Des Cartes and LoeVe, and a second time abolished by Berke¬ 
ley and Hume.] If the real foundation of this distinction can be 
{wint^ out, it will enable us to account for the various revolu¬ 
tions in tlie sentiments of philosophers concerning it. 

Every one knows that ^tendon, divisibility, figure, motion, 
Solidi^, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were by Mr. Locke 
called primary gualUiet of body ,• and that sound, colour, taste, 
smell, and heat or cold, were called tocondary quaUtiet. Is there 
u just fquadation for this distinction f Is there any thing com¬ 
mon to .-the primary which belongs not to t he secondary ? Aj»d 
whatk.it? 
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I answer, That there iippew to me to be a real foinHlatitm Jor 
the dUtinctioTi; and it is this: that our HeiiHcs ^ve us a direH 
and H difCwcl notion o^the primary qualities, and inform us what 
they aro in themselves: but of the secondary (lualitics, our st'uw's 
give us only a relative and obecure notion. They infonu us only, 
that they arc qualities tlmt affect ua in a certain tnanner, that is, 
produce ui tis a certain sensation; but as to whrat they are in 
themselves our senses leave us in the dark. 

Every man capable of rejection may easily satisfy hinisolf, 
that he has a peifectly clear and distinct notion of extension, 
diviKibility, figure, and motion* The solidity of a body means 
no more, but that it excludes other liodics Iroin occupying the 
same place at the same time. Hardness, softness, and fluidity, 
are <Ufferent degrees of cohesion in tlic parts of n body, it is 
fluid, when it has. no sensible cohesum ; soft wlion the cohesion 
is weak ; and hard when it is strong: of the cause of this cohe- 
sioir* wo arc ipiorant, but the thing itself we undrrslnn<l per¬ 
fectly, being nmncUiately ijifotn^ed of it by the sense of touch. 
It is evident, therefore, that of llie primary qualities we have a 
clear and dhstinet notion; we know what they are, thongli we 
may be ignorant of their causes. 

I observed further, that the notion we have of primary qua¬ 
lities is direct, and not relative only. A relative notioni of a thing 
is, strictly speaking, no notion of a tiling at all, but only ni' 
some relation which it bears to wimcthing elscs 

Thus gravity somethnes signifies the tendency of bodies to¬ 
wards the earth; sometimes it signifies the cauxe of that Icn- 
clcncy.* Wlien it means the fii'st, I have a ilinri ntid distinc t 
notion of gravity: 1 see it, and feel it, and know perfectly 
what it Ls; but this tendency must have a cause. We give llic 
same name to the cause; and that cause has bivn an object of 
thought and of speculation. Now what notion have wc of this 
cause when we think and reason about it ? It is evident, we 
think of it as an unknown cause, of a kmnvn elfix t. This is a 
relative notion, and it must be obscure, because it gives us tio 
conception of what the thing is, but of what relation it bears Ut 
sometmug else. Every relation which a thing unknown bears to 
somctliing that is known, may give a relative notion of it; and 
there arc many objects of thought, and of discourse, of which 
our faculties can give no better than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to exjdain wliat is ini‘ant by a 
relative notion, it is evident, that our notion of primary quali¬ 
ties is not of this kind*; we know what tlicy are, and not barely 
what relation they hear to something else. 

• Hence the confused view of Newton reepeciing gravity, wliicb he cdlj 
both a €<iut€ and tu tfftci. Ths came thing cannot be Ui© cause and eficit ol 
the eame thing. 
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It is otherwise with secondary qualities* If you ask mo, what 
is that quality or modification in a rose which I call BmcJl, I am 
at a loss to answer directly. Upon refiection I find, that J have 
a distinct notion of tho sensation which it produces iu my luind. 
But there can be nothing like to this 8cn^ation in the rose, because 
it is insentient The quality in tlie rose is something which 
occasions the sensation in me; but what that something is, T 
know not. My senses give me no information upon tliis point. 
The only notion therciore my aonses give is thin, that smell in 
the rose is an unknown quali^ in modification, which is the 
cause or occasion of asensaiiou which I know well* I1\e relation 
which this unknown quality bears to the sensation with which 
nature hath connected it, is all I learn fiom tlx* Acnse of smell¬ 
ing; but this is evidently anhitive notion. 'Hie same reason* 
tug will apply to every w^condHry qualitt. 

II. 7i%e dutinclicf^ ran/.—[Thus 1 think rt appears, tliat there 
is a real foundation for the (listhictton of prhnavy from secondaiy 
qualities; and that they are di^tinguisbed bv this, that of the 
primary we have by our senses a dira'l and dixdnct notion f but 
the secondaiy only a relnth^e notbru, which must, because it 
it only relative, be obscure; t)>ey are conceived only as the 
tinknown causes or occasions of certain sensations with which 
Wo are well acquainted. 

The account I have given of this d^tinction is founded upon 
no h^pothesii*^ Whether our notions of primary qualities are 
direct and distinct, those of the stu'ondaiy relative anJ«obscure, is 
a matter of fact, of which every man nmy have certain knowledge 
by attentive refiection upon them. 'I'u tbU n*Hection I appeal, 
as the proper teat of what has been advanced, and proceed to 
mak^ some reflections on this subject* 

!♦ Tho primary/ qualities are neiiker sensationSf nor are they 
resemhlantes qf sensatfons. This appears to mu self-evident. J 
have a clear and distitict notion of each of the primary qualities. 
I have a clear and distinct notion of sensation. 1 can compare 
the one with the other; and when I do so, 1 iim not able to 
discern a resembling feature, [(i) Sensation is the act, or the 
feeling, (I dispute not which) of a sentient being. Figure, divi- 
sdbUity, solidify, are nAther acU nor /eelings. (i) Sensation 
supposes a sentient being as its subject; for a sensation that is 
not felt 1^ some sentient being, U an absurdity. Figure and 
dhinbUity ivppou a tuif^Utkat ie ^figured and Sinisibte, but not 
a iulffeot that t$ ientimt^ « 

have no reason to think, that the sensations by which 
we have notice of secondary qualities resemble any quality of 
body. The absurdity of ^is notion has been clearly shown by 
Dci Cartes, Locke, and many modem philoaophers.] It was a 

* As Locke's is. 
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tenet of the ancient philosophy, and ia still by many imputed to 
the vulgar, but oi^ as a vu^ar error., It is too evident to need 
proof, diat the vibrations of a sounding body do not resemldo 
the sensation of sound, nor the effluvia of an odorous t)ody the 
sensation of smell. 


fl. As to their causes^ primary qualities may admit of dispute.^ 
[Tile tlistinctuess of our notions of primary aiialities prevents all 
questions and disputes about their nature. There an' no diUcr- 
eiit opinions about the nature of extension* figure, ov motion, 
or the nature of any primaiy quality- Their nature h manifest 
to our Ronses, and cannot }>c unknown to uny man, or mistaken 
by him, tkongh their causes may admit of dispute. 

III. A further distmetion between primary and st*coffdar// 
qualities ,—[The primary qualities are the objects of the mat/ie^ 
maficol sciences and the <Ustinetijess of our notioiin of tiiotn 
enables us t<J reuHon demonstratively about them t4> a gnrit 
extent, 'llieir various modifications are precisely defined in the 
imagination, and thereby Vapable of being compared, and llioiv 
relations deteimined willi precisimi and certainty.] 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature not being 
manifest to the sense, may be a subject of dispute. Our feeling 
informs us that the (ire is hot; but it does not inform us whut 


that heat of the fire is- But docs it not appear a cotitrnrlletinn, 
to ^y wo know that the fire is hot, but wc know not wliat tliot 
lieat is? I answer; 'i’here js the same appeavaiire of oontru- 
cUction in many things, that must be grantiKl. We kriow that 
wine has an inebriating quality; but we know not what that 
quality is. It i« true, indeed, that if wo luid not some notion of 
what IS meant by the heat of fire, an<l by an inebriating quality, 
we could nlfirm nothing of either with undersumding. M e linve 
a notion of both; hot it is only a relative notion- Wc know 
that they are the onuses of certain kiiown effects. 

4. [Tito nature of secondary qualities is a proper subject of 
phi/asophicat disquKsitioii; and in this philosopliy has inaclo smue 
progress.] It has been discovered, that the sensation ttf mucII 
is occasioned by the cfHuvia of bodies; tliat of sfaind by llirir 
vibration, 'flic disposition of bodies U} reflect a particular knul 
of light occasions the sensation of colour. V^cry curious dUcM- 
veries have been matle ty( the nature of heat, and an ample field 


of discovery in tliese subjects remains. 

d. pVe may sec why the senst/liifns belanying to secondary 
quaUiies are an oi^eet of our atientioUf wlulc those which belong 
to the primary ace not. 

The first are net only signs of the o/gect perceired, but they 
hear a capital part in the notion ivefomt of it. MV conceive it 
only as that which occasions such a seasation, and tiierHore 
cannot reflect upoait without thinking of the scf*saiiou winen it 
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occasions:] we have no other mark %vherel)y to distinguish, it. 
Tile thought of a secoudai^ quality, therefore, always curries us 
back to the sensation which it produces. We give the same 
name to both, and are apt to confound them together. ^ 

J[But having a clear and distinct conception of primary qua¬ 
lities, we have no need when we think of them tt) nHiulI their 
wnsations. When a jmmarv quality Is }»ercciv('d, the sensation 
iiT^ediately loads our thought to the quality signified by it, and 
is itself forgot.] We have no occasion ufu rwarJs to rcfiect upon 
it; and so we come to be a.s little acquainted with it, as if we 
had never felt it. This is the citso wiili tlic sniisations of all 
primary quniitii.s, fSf wl^en they are not so ftiiiifiU or j)leasaiit as 
to draio our attention. 

When a man moves his band rudely again.HL u pointed hard 
Ixidy, he feels pain, and may easily bc jM'isuaded that this pain 
18 a sensation, and that ibcre is nothing rcscnildhig it in tlie hanl 
body 5 at the same time In- piTcoiv.-s iho IhmIv to be hard ami 
pointed, and he knows that those qu.dilios belong to the body 
onlW In this case, it is easy to distinguish wliat he feels from 
wljM he perceives. 

Let him again tuucli the pointed body gently, so a.s to give 
him no pain; and nowyou can hardly jierMiadc him that he feels 
any thing but the figure and hurdtio.vs uf the body; so difficult 
it is to uttoiul to the sensafioiis, bohiiigiug to primary qualitios, 
when they arc neither pleasuuit nor paiul'ul. They carry the 
thought to the external object, and imnu-diately disapiiear and 
aro forgot. Nature intended them only ms signs; and when they 
have served tliat pur(>osc they vanish. 

IV. We are now to considertlic ojfiuions both of the vulgar,* 
and of philosophers upon this subject. to the former, it is 
not to tie expected that they should make distinctions wliich 
have no connexion with the conuiion ailairsyof life; they do not 
t^ierefore distinguish the primary from iUi- secondary quaUdes, 
but speak of both as being equally iiup^itlcsof the external object. 
Of the primary qualities tliey have/fi distinct notion, as they are 
immediately and distinctly penned l.y the senses; of the, 
secondary, their notions, as I^aj^a-hend, are confused and indis¬ 
tinct, raUier than erronequB."'A secondary quality is the unknown 
cause or occaaon of a well-known effect; and file .same name is 
common to Ae cause and the effect. Now, to disiiuguish clearly 
die different ingredients of a complex notion, and, at the same 
rime, the different meanings of an ambiguous word, is the work 
of a philosopher; and is not to be expected of die vulgar, when 
their occariona do not require it. 

I grant, thewrfore, that the notion which the vulgar have of 

* It b tiot probiUe that the vulgar think of qualities at tU. 
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secondaiy qualities, is indistinct and inacc\irato« But there seenis 
to be a contradiction between the vulgar and the philosopher 
upon this subject, and each chaises the other with a gross absur* 
clity. The vulgar say, that die is hot, and snow cold, and sugar 
sweet; uiid tliat to deny this is a gross absurdity, and contradicts 
the testimony of our senses. The philosopher says, that licat, 
atid cold, anc( sweetness, are nothing but sensations in our minds; 
and it is absurd to conceive, that these sensations are in tlio firt!, 
or in the snow, or in the sugar, 

V. I believe [ihU contradictuM between the vulgar and ike 
philosopher ie more apparent than real; and that it is owing to 
an abuse 0 / language on tlic part of the philosopher, and to 
tinct notions on the part of the vulgar.] The philosopher says, 
there is no heat in tlie iirc, meaning, that the dre has not the 
sensation of heat. His meaning is just; and the vulgar will 
agi*ec with luni, as soon as tliey understand his meaning: but Ids 
language is improper; for there is really a quality in the' lire, <>J' 
which Bie proper name is heat; and the name ol‘ heat is given to 
this quality^ both by ptdlosophcn and by the vulgar^ much more 
iVcquontty tlmn to the sensation of heat. Tliia speech of tlie 

! )}iiloaopher, tliorefore, is meant hy him ii>one sense; it is taken 
>y the vulgar in another sense. In the sense in which thc)^ take 
it, it is indeed obsurd, and so they hold it to be. Iti the aense 
in which he means it, it is true; and tlie vulgar, as soon as tliey 
arc made to understand that sense, will acknowledge it to be true. 
Tliey know as well as the philosoplicr. tliat the lire iloes not feel 
heat; and this .is all i|iat he means by saying there is no heat in 
the fire. 


VI. Opinion of the ancient atomUti. —In the opinions of plii* 
losophers about primary and secondary qualities, there have been, 
as was before observed, several revolutions: [they were distin¬ 
guished long before the days of Aristotle, by tlie sect called 
atomists; among whom Democritus made a capital figure. Ju 
those times, the name of guaU^ was applied only to those we 
call secondary qualities; the primary being cojisidered as essen¬ 
tial to matter, were not called qualities. That the atoms, which 
they held to be the first principles of things, were extended, 
solid, figured, and*moveable^ thei^ was no doubt; but the ques¬ 
tion was, whether they had nuell, taste, and colour f nr, as it was 
commonly expressed, whether they had qualities ? Tlie atomists 
maintained, tWt they had not; tiiat the quaUties if ere not in 
bodies, but were something resulting from, the operation of bodies 
upon OUT sfflsss.] 

Ju illustraiion. —[It would seem, that wh<*n men began to 
speculate upon this subject, the primary quahties appeared so 
clear and manifest, that they could entertain no doubt of their* 
existence wherever matter ejusted; but the secondary so obscure, 
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that they wet© at a low where to place them.] They used 
this comparison; OT as which is neither in the Hint nor in 
the ©ted, is produced by their collision, so those qualities, though 
not in bc^es, are produced by ^eir impulse upon our senses. 

S This doctrine was opposed by Aristotle. xTe bdie\ed taste 
colour to be substantial forms of bodies, and tliat tlidr spe* 
exes, as well as chose of figure and motion, are loccivcd by the 
senses*] 

In believing, that what we commonly rail and colour is 
something redly inhereut in body, and does not depend upon its 
being tasted and seen, he followed uature. 11 ut, in believing 
that our sensations of taste and colour arc tin* fornix or species of 
those qualities received by the senses, he followed liis own theory, 
which was an absurd fiction. Cartes nor <»nly showed the 
absurdity of sensible species received b) the .senses, but gave a 
more just and more intelligible account of secondary qualities 
than had been given before. Mr. IakU followed him, and 
bestowed much pains upon this subject, lie was the first, 1 
think, that gave them the name of tecondart/ qualities, which has 
been very generally adopted* He di^'tin^aidied the sensation 
irom the quality in the body which is the cause or occasion of 
that sensation, and showed that there neithci is nor can he any 
similitude between tliem. 

By this account, the senses are acquitted of putting any fallacy 
upon us; the sensation is real, and no fallacy; the quality in the 
body, which is the cause or occasion of this sensation, is likewise 
real, though the nature of it is nut m.unf('st to our bcnses. If we 
impose upon ourselves, by cunioundin<r the 2 »envition with tlie 
quality that occasions it, t)iis is owintr to lash judgment or weak 
understanding, but not to any falbe Usiimonv of our senses. 

This account of secondary ({ualitics I Ukr to be very just; 
land if Mr* Xocke had stopped here, he won Id liave left tlie matter 
very clear* But he thought it necessary to introduce the the*- 
ory of ideas, to explain the distim tion between primary and 
secondary qualities, and by that means, on X think, perplexed 
wd darkened it. 

yil. Locke*9 aheufd duHnetion of —When philosophers 

speak about ideas, we are often at a loss to know what they mean 
tbemi and may be apt to suspect that they are mere fictions 
tMt have no exutence. ^^ey Imve totd us that, by the ideas 
wbicb we have immediately from our senses, they mean our sen- 
isriems* These, indeed, arc %eal things, and not fiction©* We 
may, by accurate attention to them, know perfertW their nature; 
and if philoswhers would keep hy this meaning of the vfctd idea, 
when osmUeA to the olyects of sense, they would at least he 
more intelligible* us hear how Mr* Locke explains the na¬ 
ture of thtM ideas, when allied to primary and secondary qua- 
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lities, Book ii. chap. viii. sect. vii. tctidi edition, [** To discover 
the nature of our ideas Ae better, and tu discourse of them 
intelligibly, it will be coDveiiient to distiiiguisli them, as they 
are ideas, or perceptions in our minds, and as tliey are modifi¬ 
cations of matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions in us, 
that so we may not think (as perhaps usually is done), that they 
are exactly the images and resemblances of something ii die vent 
in the subject:] most of those of sensation being, in tlie mind, no 
more the likeness of something existing without us, than the 
names that stand for them are the likeness of our ideas, which^ 
yet, upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us/* 

'riiifl way of distinguishing a thing, Jintf as what it is; and 
secondh/^ as what it is not, is, I apprehend, a very extraordinary 
way of discovering its nature: ana if ideas arc ideas or pc‘rcc]i- 
tiona ill our miii£, and at the same time the modifications of 
jnatter in the bodies that cause such perceptions in ns it will 
he no easy matter to discourse of them iiftelligibly. s. 

Tlic discovery of the nature of ideas is carried on in the next 
section, in a manner no loss extraordinary, “ WKit^oever the 
mind perceives in itself, or is the immediate object of percep¬ 
tion, tliought, or understanding, that I call idea; and the 
power to produce any idea in our mind, 1 call ^vaUfy of the 
subject wherein that power is. Thus, a snowball having tlie 
power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round, 
the powers to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the 
Oaili i <^all qualities; and as they are sensations, or percc^p- 
tions in our understandings, 1 call them ideas; which ideas, 
if I speak of them sometimes as in the things thrjiisclvc s, I 
would be understood to mean those qualities in the objccis 
wJiicb produce them in us/’ 


These are the distinctions which Mr. lK>ckc thought conve¬ 
nient, in order to discover nature of our ideas of the qua¬ 
lities of matter the better, and to discourse of theiu intelligibly. 
I believe it will be difficult to find two other |>aragraphs in tho 
Essay so unintelligible. Whether this is to be imputed to the 
intractable nature of ideas, or to an oscitancy of the author, with 
which he is very rarely chargeable, I leave the reader to judge. 
There are, indeed, several other passages in the same chapter, in 
which a like ohscurit)^ appears; but I do not choose to dwell 
upon them. The concliSon dmwn ^y him from the whole is, 
that primary and secondary qualities are distinguished by this, 
that the ide^ of the former are resemblances or co])ir5 of them ; 
but the ideas of the other are not resemblances of them. Ljxm 
this doctrine, I beg leave to make two observations. 

VIII. Erroneoui f^iions of Ijocke refuted,—Firsts [Taking 
it for granted, that, by the ideas of prima^ and secondtiry qua¬ 
lities, he means the sensations they excite in us, 1 observe tijat it 
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appc&rs strati^^ that a sensation should be the idea of a quality 
iu oodj, to which it is ocknowledgt'd to bear no rcscnibtance^J 
If the sensotiou of sound be the idea of that cibraHon of the 
sounding body which occasions it, a surfeit may. for the same 
reason, be the Idea of a feast. 

A aecond observation is, That ^when Mr. Lficko a/Guus, that 
the ideas of prunaiy qualities, that is, the sinisations tht-y raise 
in ua> are resemblances of those qualUu*^, he ncitiuT to 

have given due attention to those sensations, nor to tlic nature 
of sensation in general.] 

nr Let a man press his hand against a hard Inuly, and let him 
attend to the senaation he feels, excluding front Itis thought every 
thing external, even the body that iv ib( tMuse of his fet'liiig. 
This abstraction indeed Is diiBcull,anU mhuos to have been little, 
if all, practised: but it is not hnpoHMhIo, and it is evidently 
thli only way to understand the nature <»r tl«c svn.Hat)on. A duo 
attention to this sensatibn will satisfy him, that it is no more like 
hardness in a body, than tlic* sensation of sound is like vibration 
in the sounding body. 

1 know of no ideas but luy conceptions; and tuy idea of hard* 
ness in a body, is the conception of Midi u cohesion of its pai'ts as 
requires groat force to cU^plarc tiirtii. I liavc botlbtho conception 
ana belief of this quality in the body, at the same time timt 1 
have the sensation of i^n, by pressing my hand against it. The 
aensation and perception are closely conjoined by my constitu¬ 
tion; but I am sure they have no HiiitilUudc*: I know no reason 
why the one should be called the idea of the other, which does 
not lead us to call every natural the idea of its cause. 

Neither did Mr« Locke give due attention to the nature of 
sensation in general, when he aOlimed, Mait the ideas of primary 
qualities, that is, the sensations exemd hy them, ore rrs>emblanccb 
it those qualities. 

That there can be nothing like si^usation in an insentient 
or like thought in an unthinking being, is self-evident, 
arid has been shown, to the conviction of all men that think, by 
Bishop Berkeley; yet this was unknown to Mr. lx>cke. It Is 
an huinbliug consideratim, that, in bubjc ctn of tliis Idnd, self- 
evident tru^s may be hid {h>m the eyes of the most ingenious 
mm. But we have, withal, this consemtion, that, when once dis¬ 
covered, they shine by tbsir own light; and that light can no 
more be put out* 

IZ* Zoeit'i diitinctian juitf —his appUcafion ofth^ thewy of 
idMS to itt eatplmation M.—^pon the whole, Mr. Lo^e, 



in sutldng fecondsty qualities to be powers in bodies to excite 
eetlau senntioTiB in as, hu given a just and distinct analysis of 
what our senses disoowr ccmcerning them; but, in appWiug the 
theory of ideas to Aem, and to the {Mrimary qualities, m w bi 


leea 
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led to sa.j things that darken the subject, and that will not bear 
examination.] 

Bishoi^^erkeley haying adopted Uie sentiments coiuuiou to 
philodopKs, concerning; the ideas we havb by our senses, to witj 
that they are all sensadoa^, saw more clearly the necessary con¬ 
sequence of this doctrine: which is, that there is no material 
world; no q^lides primary or Secondary; and, consequently, no 
foundation Ibr any oistinctioB between them. He exposed the 
absurdity of a resemblance between our sensations and any 
quality, primary or secondary, of a substance that is supposed to 
be insentient. Indeed, if it is granted that the semes liave no 
other office but to furnish us widi sensaUons, it will be found 
impossible to make any distinctiojLbetween primary and secondary 
qualities, or«cven to niauitain the exktence of a material world. 

From the account i have given ot the various revolutions in 
the opinions of philosophers about primary and secondary qur^i" 
tics, I think it appears, that all the darkness and intricacy that 
thinking inou nave found in this subject, and er the errors they 
have faiicu into, have been owing to the difficulty of distinguish¬ 
ing clearly sensation from perceptioo; what wc feel from wlmt 
we perceive, ^ 

X. [The external tensei have a doublejprovince; to make us 
feelf and to inaTce us perceive* Tliey fiimisli us with a variety of 
sensations, some pleasant, others painful, and others indilfcrcnt; 
at the same time they give us a conception, and an iiivincihlo 
belief of the existence of external objects,] This conception of 
external objc'cts is the work of natu^, Tlie belief of tlieir exist¬ 
ence, whieli our senses give, iathc work of nature; so likewise 
is the sensation tliat accompanieSk it. This conception and hcVnd 
which nature produces by iiieaua of the senses, wo call percepthn. 
The feeling which goes ^oug with the perception, we call scns(t^ 
lion* The perception and its corresponding sensation hxg pro¬ 
duced at the same time. In our experience we never find tliem 
disjoined. Hence we arc led to conridcr them as one thing, to 

f ive ihem one nairfe, and to confound their different attributes. 

t beconles very difficult to separate them in thought, to attend 
to each by itself, and to attribute nothing to it which belongs to 
the other* 

XL The operations of our senses slouflp analtfsedg—for two rea^ 
ions*—[To do this requires (1) a d^ree of attention to what passes 
in our own minds, and a talent of distinguishing tilings that 
differ, wliich is not to he expected m the vu^r, and is even rwcly 
found in philoaopUers; so that the progress made in a just 
of the operations of our senses has liecn very slow, (il) The 
hypothesis of ideas, so generally adopted, hath, as I apprehend, 
greatly retarded tliis prepress;] and we might hfjpc for a quicker 
advance, if philosophers could so far bumble llicinsclvea as 
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boHcvc, that m vYery braBch of the pbiloaophy of nature, the 

S roductionB of humaa fane; and conjecture viU be found to be 
roes ; and that the only pure metal that will euduiM^ test, is 
what is discovered by ^tient ohservation, and chaste wluctioii. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

DiithK.*lion of primaiy aad Becoadaiy qnolitin abolubed and revived at 
vadoui timea? 

Tho dlfiiacdoQ bov far realt 

Primary quahUei do not xeaemblc oar miation^ ( 

In whtti mpoct do primary qualtne« admit of na mic^don? 

Contradiction betveea the plulosopUei and tlie \uigaT rather apparent than 
real? 

Opinion iftho ancient Atomiatsf 

Illnetraied by what eaaumlo! • 

Locke giiiUy of ao abeuru di> felon of oui id< 

He ia partly riglit but partly wrong in tf« iting of the qnalidee of bodice ? 
The province or our external eense^ twofold ( 

Two oaueea why the nature of our ideae W been tartbly inveetigatrd I 


CHAPTER XVUI. 

Ot UlilXK onUUS 01 PMUIHIKIN 

1 , Besides primary and stTuiuUiry cjiulities of bodies, there 
arc many other iznuicdiute objc'ctH ol pcrcr^ption. 'Without pre¬ 
tending to a ^lupiete (muincmtion, 1 thtuk they mostly fall 
under one or other of the following (l<«ssts. wr First, Certain 
atates or coudiddlis of our own bodu^. Second, Meehunical 
powers or forces* Thtrd, ChemirnI powers* Fourth, Modicttl 
•powers or virtues. Fifth, Vegetable ajid auiinal jjowers. 

~ That wc perceive certain diM>rdei> in our own bodies by 
•iueaus of uneasy sensations, which luturo hath conjoined with 
them, will not ^ disputed. Of Unx kind arc toothache, liead- 
ache, goitf, and every ^steinper and liuit winch we feel. [The 
uotious which oiir sense gives of tbest', liave*a strong analogy to 
our uotiops of seconds^ quaiitic'). Both are similarly com- 
potuided, and. may bo similarly resolved, and they give light to 
each other*] 

In tba toothache fwinstance, there h,frst, a painful feeling j and, 
a coucgptinn an^ belief of bome diM)idcr in the tooth, 
*whlch la believea to be the cause of t)ie oucas^y feeling. The first 
is a sensation, the second is perception; for it includes a 
obqomtioD and belief u external object* But these two things, 
thot^ of different natures, are so constantly conjoined in our 
.tfCpsftMiet and in our Uiat we consider them as one. 

V/t gjve &e saxue nAm^ to ooth i fur the toothache is the proper 
xUS!^ <4 the pein we feel; and it is tbe proper name of the 
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order in the tooth which causes that paia. If it should be made 
a question, whether the toothache be in the mind that feels 
or m the tooth that is affected ? much might be said on both 
sides, while it is not observed that the word has two meanings. 
But a little reftection satisfies us, that the pain is in the mind, 
and the dikirder in the tooth* some philosopheT should pre¬ 
tend to have made a discovery, that the toothache, the gout, the 
headacli^ are only sensations in the mind, and that it is a vulgar 
error toconceive that they are distempers of the body, lie might 
defend his system in the same manner as those, who affirm that 
there is no sound nor colour nor taste in bodies, defend that 
paradox. But both these systems, like most paradoxes, will he 
found to be only an abuse of words. 

11. Tks mniaiicns that accompany different Hates of cur bodies 
are different from those of secondary qualities* —We sav that we 
feel the toothache, not that we perceive it. On the other hand, 
we say that we perceice the colour of a body, not that we feel it. 
Can any reason oo given for tliis difference of phraseology ? [In 
answer to this question, I apprehend, that both when we feel 
the toothache, and when we see a coloured body, there is sensa¬ 
tion and perception conjoined. But, in the toothache, tltc .sensa¬ 
tion being very painful, engrosses the attention ; and therefore we 
speak of it, as if it wore felt only, and not perceived:] wlicreos, 
in ;ecing a coloured body, the sensation is iudifterent, md draws 
no attention. Tlie quality in the body, which we cull its colour, 
is tlie only object of attention; and therefore we spt^ak of it, a.s 
if it were jierceivcd, and not felt Though all philosopheia 
agree tliat in seeing colour there is sensation, it is not easy to 

E ersuadc the vulgar, that, in seeing a coloured body^ when tlic 
ght is not too strong, nor tho eye infiamed, they liave any sen¬ 
sation or feeling at all. 

There are some sensations, which, though they aro very oftcji 
felt, are never attended to, nor reflected upon. We liave no con¬ 
ception of them 5 and thereforejl in language, there is neith<» 
any name forthemyBor any form of spw^chthat supposes their 
existence. . Such are the sensations of colgur, and of all primary 
qualities ; and therefore those qualities are said to be pen^eived, 
but not to be felt. Taste antt smell, and heat and cold, liave 
sensations \hat are often agreeable or disagreeable, in such a 
degree as ttWraw our attentimi; and they are sometimes said to 
be felt, and sometimes to be pen*eiv^ Wlien disorders of the 
body oceafioh v^jy acute paiu, the uneasy sensation engrosses 
the attention, and th^’iare said to be felt, not to be perceived. 

Thers U anothe^ queation relating to pl^aseology. which tins 
subject su»eats. A man aays, m fecU pain in such a particuiiu 
part of his v^dy; in his toe, for instance. Now, reason assures 
us, that pain being a sensatioi), can only be in the sentient being, 
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A» ito subject, tha4 is, ia the rarnd. And though philosophew 
have disputed much about *e finct of the mind; yet none oi 
them ev^ placed it in the toe. What shall ve say then m this 
eaM ? do our senses really deceive us, and make us believe a 
thyfkf which oar reason determines to be impossible ? I ^'^swer^ 
JlriL when a man says he has a pain in his toe, he is pertectJj 
understood, both by himself, and those who hear him* i his is 
all that he intends- He really feels what he and all men call a 
pain in the toe;, and there is no <leception in the matter* 

Whether therefore there be any impropriety in 

not, is (rf no consequence in common Hie- It answers all the 

endi of Rpeecb, both to the speaker and the hean're. 

In all fatignagpfij there are phrases wliich have a djstuict mean¬ 
ing; while, at the same time, there maybe sometking in the 
structure them that disagrcH^s with the analogy of grammar, 
or with the principles of philoao[»by- And the reason u, bemuse 
language is not made either by gramniorians or plulosophcrs* 
Thus we speak of feeling pain^as if pain was something distinct 
fiim the idling of it* Wc siieak of a i«u» coming and going, 
and removing from one place to another. Such piira^s are 
lueaut by those who use them in a sense that is neither obscure 
nor fake. But the phUosopher puw them into his alembic, 
reduces them to their ftrst principk-s, draws out of them a sense 
that was never meant, and imagines that iic has discovered an 
•rror of the vulgar. 

I obserTW, »fl«ni%,.That, when wo consider the sensation of 
pain by itielf, without any respect to its cause, we cannot say 
with that the toe is either the place, or tlie subject of 

it, itot it ot^ht to be rememlwrod, tbal w lieii we speak of pain 
in the toe, the sensation is combined in <mr thought, with the 
cause qf it, which really is bi the toe. The cause and the effecft 
are in one ctnnple-X. notion, and tlic same name serves 

for It is the business of the philosoplier to analyse this 

liniion, and to give different names to its different ingre* 
& . He gives the name of pain to the sensation only, and 
^ disordn to the unknown cause of it. Then it 
that the disorder only is in tlie too., and that it would 
1^ ,ca think ^t the pain is in it. But we ought not to 

1^ error to the vtd^K '^bo never made the distinction, 
the name comprehend both the sensation 

l^ ^iyage. 

l^BnaMtunwIuvp^ ^tich spve ooeasion even toiiU 

duordarwhi^ 

A nan «;ho has had. his leg cut off, lofcpy 
) f«ris nain id ft tph of that log> The toe has now so 

that the toe uaa neither be 
diO fuhjMt of the pain which he feels: yet it is 
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tbe aan^e See]mg he used to have from a hurt in the toe ; and IT 
he did not know that his leg was cut off, it would give him the 
same immediate conviction ^ some hurt or disortler in the toe. 

The same phononenon may lead the philosopher, in all cases, 
to distinguish sensation from perception. We say, that tin* man 
had a deceitful feeling, when he telt a puin in his toe after the 
leg was cut off; and we have a true mcaiiing in staying ho. But, 
if we will speak accurately, our sensations cannot be deceitful; 
tliey must be what wc feel them to be, and can be tiotbuig else. 
Where then lies the deceit ? 1 answer, it lies nut in the iemaitun, 
which is real, but in the teeming perceftion he hud of n disorder 
in his toe, This perception, which nature had conjoined wiiii 
the sensation, was in this instance fallacious. 

The same reasoning may be applied to ewery phenomenon that 
can, with propriety, be called a deception of sciuse. A.8 when 
one, who has the jaundice, sees a body yellow which is n‘ally 
white; or wlieu a man sees an object douhh*, hccansc bis eyes 
are not both directed toil; in thcHc, and other like ca»cK, (he 
sensations wc ]^avc arc real, and the deception is only iu the 
perception which nature has annexed to them. 

Nature has connected our perception of extcnml objects with 
certain scnsiitions. If the sensation is prodnct*<l, the correspoiub 
Ing perception follows even when tliere is n<* object., and ni tlu* 
ciwe 18 apt to deceive us. in like niuiincr, nut ore has connected 
our sensations with certain iinprossions that are uincle upon the 
nerves and brain : and, when the impression is made, from wliat- 
ever cause, the corresponding sensation and perception iinmi^- 
ately follows. Thus, in the man who feels pain in his toe after 
the leg is cut off, die nerve tliat went to the toe, pari of whieli 
was cut off with the leg, had the same hnpTOssion mndo upon the 
Tcniaining part, which, m the natural state of his bo<ly, l uused 
by a hurt in the toe: and immediately this impression is fol¬ 
lowed by die sensation and perception whicli nature connected 
Avith it. 

In like manner, if the same impressions, uhicb are made at 
present upon my optic nerves fay tlu* objects before me, could be 
made in the dark, I apprehend tliat I should have Uie same 
sensations, and sec the same objects wliich I mnv see. The iin-, 
pressiom and sensations would in such arose be real, and th<^ 
perception only fallacious. 

IV. The term **poteera*^ objeciianable. —l^*t uh next consider 
the notions which our senses give us of those a((ributc‘s of bodies, 
called potoere. This is the more necessary, Ix cansc poNver saws 
to irajily some actipitg ; yet we consider Loily as a drnd inaci^^^c 
thintf, which does not act, but may be acted ^ • 

OF the mechanical powers ascribed to btHiios. that 
called their rir ineka, or inertioj may iirst be considered. i>y tins 
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ia meant, no more tlian that bodi<^ ^ever change iheir state of 
thcmselyea, either from rest to motion, or from motion to rest, or 
from one degree of velocdty, or one direction to another. In 
order to produce any such change, there must bn some force 
inipreased upon them ; and the change produced is precisely pro* 
^rtioned to the force impressed, and in the direction o£ that 
force. 

That all bodies have this property, is a matter of fact, which 
we learn from daily dbscrvation, as well as from the most accu* 
rate experiments. Now it seems plain, that this docs not imply 
any aotiTity in body, but rather the contrary. A power in body 
to char^to its state, would much rather imply activity than its 
continuing in the same state: so that, although this property of 
bodies is called their tii snrito, or vis ineriue, it implies no pro- 
par activity. 

If we consider, next, the power of gravity, it w a fact, tliat 
the bodies of our planetary system gravitate towards each 
other. Tills lias been fully provi^l by the grc^it Newton. But 
thia graritation is not conceived by tli^it p]dh)?jophcr to be a 
power inherent in bodies, wliich they exert of ilicmatJves, but a 
force im^^d upon them, to which tliey must necessarily yield. 
Whether this force be impresagd by some subtle aether, or 
whether it be impressed by the power af the Supreme Being, or 
of some subordinate spiritual being, we do not know; but all 
sound natural philosophy, particularly tliat of Nevvton, supposes 
it to be an impressed force, aud not inhuront in bodies. 

‘V. Passive powers som^iimes described iy active verbs.—So 
that, when homes gravitate, they do noi |*roperly act, but are 
acted upon. They only yield to an wnpro&sion that is made 
upon them, fit is common in language to express, by active 
verbs, many chains in thinga, whereiu they are merely passive. 
And this way of speaking is used chiefly wAen the cause oj the 
^ekange is not obvsotts to sense. Thus wc say tliat a ship sails, 
when every man of common sense knows that* she has no in¬ 
herent power of motion, and is only driven by wind and tide.] 
In like maimer, when we say that the planets gravitate towards 
the sun; we nu»n qc more, but that, by some unknown power, 
fheyjM drawn or impelled in that direction. 

.VHiat hs» been oaid of the power of gravitation may be ap- 
pBed to other saedianical powers, sikH as cohesion, magtietism, 
iriacitidty, and no less to ^emical and medical powers. By 
.^UM, certain ei^ts are produced, upon the appheation of one 
body*toanotlw. Our senses discover the effect; but the power 
1m latent* know there must be a cause of the effect, and 
* we form a relative notion of it from its effect; and very often the 
same rym* h used to signify the unknowq cause, and the 
known elftet* • > 
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Wo ascribe to vegetables the powers of drawing nourislimcnt* 
growing and multiplying their kind. Here likewise the effect is 
manifest, but tlie cause is latent to sense. Those powder h, there¬ 
fore, as w'ell as all the other pow^prs we ascribe to bodies, ar<^ 
unknown causes of certain known effects. It is the buMness of 
phUpsopliy to investigate the nature of those powers as far as \vc 
aie able, but our senses leave us in the dark. 

VI. Occult qualities. —[We may observe affreat similarity in 
the notions which oup senses give us of tecoudary qualities, of 
the disorders w'c feel in our own bodies, and of tlie various 


powers of bodies which we have enumerated. (1) They are all 
obscure and relative notions, being a conception of sonu' un¬ 
known cause? of a known effect. (2) Their nanies arc, for lla* 
most pan, common to tlie cifect, and to its cause; and (Si) they 
HIV a proper subject of philosophicnl diKquisitiun. Tho^ mjghi 
therefore, [ think, not unpropeny, 1 h^ called qualities.] 

This name, indeed, is fauenjnto disgrace since tlie time nf 
Des Cartes. It is said to liave been used by the Peripatetics to 
cloak their ignorance, and to stop all inquiry into the nutuiv of 
rliose qualities called oecuU. Be it so. T^t tliOM* answm* for 
this abuse of the word who were guilty of it. To call a thing 
occult, if we attend to the mcantiig of the word, is rather mo¬ 
destly to confess ignorance than to cloak it. It is to point it 
out as a proper subject for the inveNligatioq of j)hilo>ophcrs, 
whose proper Imsiucss it is to better the condition of Immanitv, 
by discovering what was before hid from human knowledge. 

VII. Manifest and occult qnalHias ,— [Were I therefore to 
make a diN isiou of the qualities of bodies as the}' appear to our 
senses, I would divide them first into those tlmt arc manifest^ 
and tliojk? that are ocevUJ] The inuuifost qualities ar^.^ tJiose 
whicli Mr. liOckc calls primary; such as extension, figiuv, divi¬ 
sibility, inolion, licirdness, softness, fluidity. [The nature of* 
these is manifest even to sense; and the business of the philo¬ 
sopher with regard to them, is not to find out tlicir nature, which 
is well known, but to discover the effects jyrcduced by their m- 
rityns combination^ ; and with regard to tlios(? of them which are 
not essential to matter, to discover their causes as far as ha is 
able.] 

[The second class consists of occult qualities, wbicb may bo 
subdivided into various kinds; as, firsts the secondary qualities \ 
secondly^ the disorders we feel in our own bfxlies; and, thirdly, 
all the qualities which we call pacers of bodies, whether mciba- 
nical, chemical, medical, animal or vegetable; or if tht'rc be 
any other powers not comprehended under these heads. Of all 
these the existence is manifest to sense, but tlie nature is occult; 
and here the 4 >hiio 8 opber Im an ample field.] 

What is necessary forethe conduct of our animal life, tlv' 
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Ixnmtifui Author of nature liath made manifest to all nieu. But 
there are many other* choice secreta of nature, the discov^ ot 
which enlarges the power, and exalts the state of man. 1 hese 
are left to he (Uscovered hy th? proper use of our rational powers. 
They are hid, not that they may be always concealed from hu¬ 
man knowledge, hut that we may he excited to smeh lor them. 
This is the proper business of a philosopher, uud it is the glory 
of a man, and tHe best reward of his lahour, to discover what 
uaturo has thus concealed^ 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 


How do *6 seoAfltions that sccompsny different tiaW.9 of our boiliei differ 

from ^ois of necondsry qiiahties? 

When are pwivcpowsri exprsastdby verb»actiye? > 

' Analogy befween our notioni of secoiidary «iuabtie^, of ilii»rdcr»», and qm 

natnral power# I . 

lUidU dlvlftiou of the qualities of boilica i 
Busintsa of the philosopber as to eaeh cUssI 


CHAPTER XIX. 

or MAiraa axd op hvmk 

h Serkehy and Ilwne induced io denn the existence of mat- 
i^r.-^TlxQ objects of sense wc have hitht rlo considered are qua^ 
liiies. But qualities must have a suhji ct. We give the names 
of material eubetance, and body, Co t!u^ subject of sensible 

qualitiea: audit may be asked, what this matter is ? 

I perceive in a billiard-ball, figure, colour, and motion ; but 
th« ball» not figure, nor is it colour, nor iiu)tii)n, nor all the® 
Ukm tdg^ier; it is somethii^ tluit hu.'s figure, and colour, and 
motion. Tliia i« a dictate of nature, and the belief of all man- 

klndL ^ T r 1 

A« to the nature of this something, I iun alraid we can give 

little account of it, but that it has the qualities whicli our sensea 
discover. 

But how So we know that they arc qualities, and cannot exist 
without * subject t I confess 1 cannot explain how we know 
^hai ijarmot exure without a subject, any more thai I can 
♦IMlaia howwe know that they exist. We have the informa- 
tktttOT satwo for their existence; and I think we have dwi 

of nature that they axe qualitiea. 

[The l^ef tiud hgure, motion, and cdunr, are qualities, and 
reiuiie a f*Wec*r «ttiier bo (1) a judgment of nature, or 
(3) it mnat be discovered by reason, ot (3) it must fee a prej)rdiM 
that has no just foundation^] [There are philosophers wha 
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maintain, that it is a more prejudice ^ that a hi>dy is nothinp but 
a collection 9 f what we <ill seaaihlc qualities; and liiat they 
neither have nor need any auhject Thia is tlio opinioii of Bishop 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume; and tj^ey were led to it by 
that they had not in their minds any idea of substance. It could 
neither be an idea of sensation nor of reflection.] 

But to me nothing aceros more absurd, than that there 
be extension without anything exteiided; or motion without 
anything moved ; ytt I cannot give rcasoni* for my opinion, be¬ 
cause it seems to self-evident, and an immeiliatc dictate of 
my nature* 

* Jl. [And that it is the beU^ of aU mankindy appenrs in the 
struciiive of all Umgnages; in winch we find wljective nounn used 
to express sensible qmvlitics. It is well known ihivt cTct^ adjec¬ 
tive in language must belong to some ?*ubstantivc cxprcsscjd or 
undcrsUKxi; that is, every quality must belong to some subject.] 
IIL This heti^noi the effect of nalyar prejudice .— S<'n- 

sible qualities make so great o part of the furniture ol' our 
minds, tlieir ^‘adn are so many, and their number so gtVHt, time 
if prejudice, emd not nature, teach us to ascribe tlion all to a 
subject, it must have agrcaj work to perform, which cannot be 
ai’coTiiplished in a xbort lime, nor earned on to tlie same piulk in 
every individual. [We should find not individuals only, hut 
nations mid ages, differing I'rom each other in tlic pi rigi'^'ss which 
this prejudicts had made in their sentiments; but we find no sudi 
diirerencc among men* What one man accounts a qimtily, all 
men do, and ever did.] 

It seems therefore to be a judgment of nature, lhat tlie tilings 
iinnicdiately perceived are qualities, which must belong to a sub^ 
and all the infonnation that our senses give us rdnmt tWia 
subject, is, tliat it is that to which such qualities belong. From 
this it is evident, tliat our notion of body or matter, as distin¬ 
guished from its qualities, is a relative notion; and T aan aiVaid 
It must always be obscure until men have otiier faculties. 

The philMophor in this seems lo have no advantage above the 
vulgar; for as they perceive colour, and figiurc, and motion by 
their senses as wclJ as he doc% and both are equally certain tlmt 
there is a subject of those qualities, so the notions which both 
have of this subject ore equally obscure. When tlie philoso¬ 
pher calls it a substratum, and a subject of inhesion, those leurn^^d 
words convey no meaning but what evciy laati 4ixider8tands and 
expresses, by saying in common language, that it in ^^hmg c v- 
tended, and soli and moveable* 

IV. [The relation which sensible qualities bear to thsirj^uhjoctf 
that is, to body, is not, however, so dark, but that it i« 
distinguished uom all other relations. Evciy nmji con oisUn* 
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^ith it from the relation of an effect to its cause; of a mean to 
Its end; or of a sign to the thing si^fied« W it.] , 

I think it requires some ripeness of uo^rstandlng to (hstiiw 
^ish tlie qualities of a body from the bo^\ PeihQ])S tliis dis¬ 
tinction is not made by brutes, nor by io^its *, and if any one 
thinks that this distinction is not made by our si^nsos, but by 
some other power of the mind, 1 will not dispute tliis point, i>ro- 
Tided it be granted, that men, when their faculties are ripe, have 
a natural conviction, that sensible qualities oonnot exist by them¬ 
selves without some subject to which they licloujf. 

V. A kMV>ledQ9 of the nature of matter not derived ^ohh/ from^ 
the senses.—I think, indeed, that [some of the detenninations we 
form concerning matter cannot be deduceS solely from the testi¬ 
mony of sense, out must be referred to some other source. 

There seems to be nothing more evident, ihm that all bodies 
must consist of parts; and tlmt every part of a body is n body, 
and a distinct being which may eJlist wiihout the other parts; 
and yet I apprehend this conclusion is not deduced solely from 
the testimony of sense: for, besides that (1) it a necessary 
truth, and therefor© no object of sense, tlioro is (li) a limit l^eyond 
which we cannot perceive any divipou <*f a body.] The parts 
become too small to be perceived by our sonju s; but wc camiot 
believe^that it becomes then incapable of iH iog 1‘urtlier divided, 
or that such division would make U not to be a bmly. 

VI. Abeurdiiy of denying the iiifinife divisihiliti/ of matter. — 
We carry on the division and subdivision in our thought far 

4 beyond me reach of our senses, and wc can (iitd no end to it: 
Hjay, I think we plunly discern, that there can bo no limit be¬ 
yond wUofa the diviaon cannot be carried. 

[For if there be any limit to tlus division, one of two tilings 
must necessarily happen. Either wc Itavo come by division to 
a body which is extended, but has no {>avts, and is absolutely 
indivisiUe $ or this bodv is divisible, but os soon as it is divided, 

. it becomes no body.} Both these positions seem to me absurd, 
aad one or the otner is the necessary consequence of supporing 
the divisibility of matter. 

Os other hand, if it is admitted that the diidj^ibility of 
matter-^9 no Hmit^ it will follow, that no body con be called one 
mdirid^ .mbstance. You may as well call it two, or twenty, or 
tWo huodr<^ For when it«is divided into parts, every part is a 
MBft ; 0 r distinct from all the other parts, and was so 

the diviriotf: any one part may contbue to exist, 
" ali tiia other parts were annimlatcd. 




to the divinbility of metier. It», that 
every <im«, " omse eoa eat unum. By Which, I suppose, 
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is meant) tliat every tiling that exists must either he one indivi¬ 
sible being, or composed of a determinate number of indivisible 
beings.] Thus an army may be divUlccl into regiments, h regiment 
into companies, and a company into meiu But here tbc division 
has its Lmit; for you cannot divide a man without destroying 
him, because he is an individual; and every thing, according to 
this axiom, must be an individual, or made up of individuals. 

That this axiom will hold witli regard to m army, and with 
regard to many otlier things, must be granted : but 1 require 
the evidence ot its beitig applicable to all beings whatscHwer. 

[Leibnitz, conceiving that all l)emfp< must have this metaphy¬ 
sical unity, was by this led to maintain, that matter, and indeed 
the whole universu, is made up of monads, that is, simple and 
indivisible substances. 

Perhaps the same apprehension might lead Boscovich into his 
AypotAeeUf which seenss much more ingenious; to wit, tliat mutter 
is composed of a definite number of mathematiaoi points, endowed 
with certain powers of attraction and repulsion,} 

VIIr. Metaphysicians disUrupas/t nniversal attrihutos of alt 
bemyt .—The ilivisibility of mattei* without lun limit, seems to 
me more tenable than either of these liypothc.sos; nor do I lay 
much stress upon the metaphysiesd axiom, considering its origin. 
[Metaphysicians thought proper to make the Attributes common 
to all oeings the subject of a science. It must be u nuitler of 
some difficulty to find out «njch attributes: and, fll'tcr racking 
their invention, they have specified three, to wit, tmtf/, verif//, 
mxd. goodness; and these, 1 suppost^ l\ave IxH^n invented to nuike 
a number, rather than from any clear cviilcnee of ilieir being* 
universal.} 

Tliere axe other dctcrminatioriH concerning matter, which. 1 
think, are not solely foundc^d upon the testiiTuniy of sensi?: sucli 
as, that it is impossible that two bo<lies should occupy the same 
place at the same time; or that the t^me body should l>e in 
diiTerent places at the same time; or that a body can be lUiWed 
from one place to another, witliout }ias^ing through the iiiU‘r- 
mediate places, either in a straight course, or by some ciremf. 
[These appear to be necessary truths, and therefore cannot Iw 
conclusions of our senses; for our senses testily only wliat is, 
and not what must necessarily 

IX. How space is perceived ,—^We are next to consider our 
notion of ^ace. It may be observed, that although space be not 
perceived by any of our senses when all maUer is rcnicn cd; yet, 
when we perceive any of the primary qualities, presents 
itself as a necessary concomitant: for there can neither ho exten¬ 
sion, nor motion, nor figure, nor division, nor coliewou ol jairls 

without space.] . 

Xhexe are only two of our senses by which the notion ol space 
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enters into the mind; to wit, touch and sight. If we suppose 
a man to have neither of tliese senses, I do not see how lio could 
ever have any conception of space» Supposing him to have both, 
until ho sees or feels other objects, he can have no notion of 
space: it has neither colour nor hgure to make it an object of 
sight: it. has no tangible quality to make it an obj^'ct of touch. 
But other objects ot sight and touch cany tl^e nolicjti of space 
along with them; and not the notion only, hut the* belief of it: 
for a body could not exist if tliere wa*i no space to contidn it: it 
could not move if there was no space*: tta situation, its distance, 
and every relation it has to other bodies, suppo.se spoi^e. 

X. Nature nf the connexion hetu*een onr nofions of space and 
<f body ^—[But though the notion of s|»a<\r srenis not to enter at 
qrst into the mind, until it Ls inlnxluiTd bv ihc jiroper objects of 
sense; ^ct, being once introduced, it rerinios in our conception 
and belief, though the objects which »»*(reduced it be removed.] 
We see no absurdity in supposing a lK»<iy V> be ainiiliilaled; but 
the space that contained it moniiis; uiul to suppose that anni* 
hilated, seems to be tthsurd. It is so much allied to no¬ 
thing or emptiness, that it seems iiica]>ai>lo of unniliilation or of 
creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of oiir belief, even when we 
auppone all the objects that intixxUiocd II to he iinnihilated, but 
It swells to immensity. We can M*t no limits to it, eitlicr of 
extent or of^ duration. Hence wc call it immense, eternal, im¬ 
moveable, and indcstiuctible. 

But it is only an immense, elenial.iiumoveublc, and indestruc¬ 
tible void or emptiness. rurhnpH wi* nmy apply to it what the 
Peripatetics said of their first matter, that whutever it is, it is 
potentially only, not actually. 

Xl« Tke Most GOfftised as teell as the clearest deductions drawn 
Jnm the idea of space. —[When we con^dcr parts of ^uce that 
have measure anafiourei there is nothing we understand Letter, 
nothing about which we con reason so clearly, and to so great 
extent. Extension and figure are circumcrih^ parts of space, 
and are the object of geometry, a yience In winch human reason 
has the mos^ ample field, and can go deep(*r, and with more cer¬ 
tainty than in any other. But when va- attempt to comprehend 
the whole of mce, and to trace it to its origin, we lose ourselves 
in the Bcardi^ The profjjund speculations of ingenious men 
upon this subject differ so widely, aa may lead us to suspect, that 
the line of human understsn<Bng is too short to teach the bott<an 
of it. 

Bishop B^eley, I think, was the first who observed, that the 
oTtensioni figure, and space, of which we ^cak in common lan¬ 
guage^ and n which pome^ treats, are onginally perceived by 
iht seiM of touch only ; hut that there is a notion of extension, 
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figure, and space, which may l>e got Ly sight, without an v uid 
from touch. To distinguish these, he calls the first Umgihle 
cxtetision^ tangible figure, and tangible spaae; the last lie culls 
visible. 

As 1 think this distinction very iniportinit in the philosophy of 
our sem^es, I shall adopt the uaniea used by the inventor to 
express it; [remembering what has bot*n already observed, that 
space, whether tangible or visible, is not so properly «n ohject of 
^eme, as a necessary concomUarU uf the object h hr>th of sight and 
touch.] 

XII. Of tangible or visible ^acc.—The reader may likewise 
bo pleased to attend to this, that [when I use the naiues of tangi-\. 
bio and visible space, I do not mean to H<lopt Bisliop Borkchy V 
opinion, bo far os to think that they are really diiltTout things, and 
altogether unlike. I take them to be difierent conception:^ oi' 
the same thing; the one veiy partial, and the other more coni- 
jdetf ; hut boui distinct and just, as far as they roach.] 

Thus M'licn 1 see a .spire at a very grout distance, it seems like 
the point of a Ixidkin; there appearn no vane at the lo)), no ungh s. 
But when I view the sajiie object at a small distance, J see a huge 
pyramid of several angles with a vane on the top. Neither <ii 
tlicst! ap])eaiance.s is falincioua. Each of them is wluit it ouglkt 
to be, and what it must be, from such un object seen at suc1\ dif¬ 
ferent distances. These difTerent appearances of the sumo olijc ct 
limy serve to illustrate the ditferont conceptions of space, accoi<K 
iug as they are drawn from the information of sight alone, <n* as 
they are drawn from the additional inforuiatlon of touch. 

Our siglit alone, unaided by touch, gives a very partial notion of 
space, but jet a distinct one. When i( is considered, Hr.corilij^g 
to this partial riotiuu, i call it visible .space. TIk' sense of loiu li 
gives IX much more complete uotiou of space; and whvn it is 
considered according to this notion, I call it t<tngilde spai<’. 
Perhaps tliere may be intelligent beings of a higher older, 
whose conceptions of sjmec arc inudi more cmuplcTe than 
those we have from both senses. Another sense added l<> those* 


of sight and touch, might, for what I know, givi* us coiicepti<m^. 
of space, aa dilFerent fripn those we can now attain, as tangible 
space is from visible; and might resolve mauj' knotty pomfs 
concerning it, which, iioin the imperfection of uuv faculties, we 
cannot by any labour untie. 

Berkeley dckuowludgea that there Ik an exact corrcspoiaU iife 
between the visible figure and inagiiilude of objects, and the 
tangible; and that every modification of the one lias a inodilira- 
tion of the other correspoiuling. He acknowledges likewisi*, 
that nature has establishca such a connexion between the visible 
figure and magnitude of an object, and the tangible, that we 
Jcarti by experience to know Uic tangible figure and jnagmtiKJo 
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from the visible* And having been accuRlomed to do bo from 
infancy, we get the habit of doing it witli s^ucli facility and (juick- 
ness, that we think we see tangible figure, magnitude, and dis¬ 
tance of bodies, when, in ri^ality, we only collect tljosc* tangible 
qualities from the conesponding visible qualities, wliicJi are natu¬ 
ral of tKem. 

XllL 9Sr The correspondence and eounexiou which Berke¬ 
ley shows to be bctw*ecn the visible fipur<? and magnitude of 
objects, and their tangible figure and luagnitudc, is in soiuc^ 
respects very siini)aj to that which we hu\r observed between 
our sensations, and the primary qualities with vchicb the^ are 
coweeted. No sooner is the scmuitiou felt, llun immediately 
we have the conception and l>olic»f of the corref<j>uiiding quality. 
We give no attention to the sensation; it has not a tmme ; and 
it is difficult to persuade us that tliorc was uny such thing. 

XIV* Vitibie •magnitude but pariuUlg notked before Berkeley 
pointed U —[In like manner, no sc>oucr is tlie visible figure 

and magnitude oi an object seen, ibuii iioniodiatcly wo have the 
conception and belief of the corroNpomling tangible figure and 
luagottude* We give no attention to the visible figure and 
magnitude. It is immediately (brgor, as if it had never been 
perceived; and it has no namo hi common language; and indeed, 
until Berkeley pointed it out ixs a subject id speculation, and 
gave it A name, it Imd none uinuug philosoplicra, exceptivg in 
one imtancBf relating to the heavenly lurdieu^ iehioh are beyond the 
reach vf touidi','] With regard to lliem, what Berkeley calls visi¬ 
ble maf^itude, was, by astronomers, called nppareni magnitude* 

There ti surely an upparont magnitude, and an apparent figure 
of ten*©strial objects, os well as of eelotial; and this is what 
Bwkeley calls their visible (igun* aud nuignitude. But this was 
never made an object of tliought uuunig philosophers, until that 
author gave it a name, and ob.'erv(Hl the corresjmndence and 
ooixnexion between it and tangilde magnitudes and figure, and 
how the mind gets the habit of |>assnig so instantaneously from 
the risible l^urc, as a sign, to the tmigible figure, as the thing 
agnified hy it, that the first Is perlc'Ctiy forgot, as if it had never 
been perceived, 

Xy. I>ifferencee between vieilde and tangible nfagnitude .— 
[Visible figure, extension and space, may }>e made a subject of 
mathematical speculation, as wcU as the tangible. In the visi¬ 
ble, we find two dimeusions only; in the tangible three. In the 
<»e, magnitude is measured by angles; in the other by lines. 
Every part of risible space bears some proportion to the whole ; 
but taqgfble space being immense, any part of it bears no pro- 
portioxi the whole*] 

Such difiSu^nces in their properties led Bishop Berkeley to 
thi&k^ thitt risible and tai^ble lusguitude and figure, are things 
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totally ^ffercnt and dispiniilar^ i^ud caniK^t botli belong to tin 
same oWeet- 

And [f^on this dissmilitude U grounded one of ihe efranaeH 
argum^^t* hy which hit syeiem ie eupported* For i( may be 
if there bo external objects which ha\e a real ext< ns Ion and 
figure^ it must be either tangible exteoMon and or visibli*^ 

or both, llie last appears absurd; nor Wii*^ it escr mAinluine<l 
by any maitj thaCthe same <^ect has t>^o kind^ of <Aten^ion and 
figure, totally diMi>iiniIar. There is then oulv one of the iwo 
really in the^ject; and the other must be uteah Cut no ii i- 
son ean bo aligned why the peroeptions ol* mie senvi* shouhl be 
real, while thove of another are onlv iden); tind he ^«b<> is pi i- 
suaded that the of sight are Idea.'* oulj, has eipud ita^oii 

to believe so of t^objects of toiuh.J 

This argumeht, however, loses all'^s foioe^ if it be tun , <is 
was foniiorly hinted, tliat visible ftgu^ and ext<*nsion arc onlv \ 
paitial uoiiecption, an(]||thc tangfbU figure aM extension a nion' 
eoinplete conecplio#of that figure and cxnm&imi whieh i^ teall^V 
in flu* object. 

XVI. Jii^rkfhtf aJnntt a principle which eelt t hih theoi v. 

[It ljia.s bcLii proved very fully hy Hishop B^kelev, ih.u stghl 
alone, without any aid from tli^ lufoUTiatums ol touch, uivi ^ n** 
no pem*j)tiori, nor eoen cotiception of the di<fau<c of cni/ohjcft 
from (he igc. But he wns not awaic that tliis very pinaiple 
oveitiuijs llu jrguiiunt for his system, taken fium the dUK icjice 
between vimIjJc aiul tangible exteusuni and hgiue : for, su^jpesue^ 
external <ihjcct.s to exist, and to hove tlwi tangildi* i xteiismn aod 
figure whuh we perceive, it follows denioiistmhly, lioiu llu pun- 
ci])le now mentioned, that their visible extension and figim iii'ist 
be just w lidt wo sH»e it to be.] 

Till rules of persjK’Ctivc, and of tfie projection Iik sphere, 
wluch is a biajK'h of perspectivo, are demonstrable. »-?'* They 
suppose the existence ol external objects, which have a 1«mgible 
extension and figure ; niid, upon that supposition, they dr num- 
strato what must he the visible extension and figure of such 
objects, when placed in such a position, and at such a dt'^tance. 

[ilciKe it is evidcait, that the visible figure and extension of 
objects is, 80 far from lieing incomjKitible with the faugihle, that 
tho fiist is a neceeftary coneeguence fioin the List, in beings iImI 
sec as we do-^ The correspondence between Uieni is not aihi- 
traiT, like that between words and die thing th<‘y ngnify. as 
Berkeley thought; but it results necessarily fiom the ratorc i>i 
the two senses; and this correspondence htiug alw'ayfc foiuul ni 
expinnence to bo exactly what tno rules of pcr^pei tivc ^huw that 
it ought to be if the senses give true iufoimation, u an /tfgnmeni 
of the truth of both.] 

• Thst Is, “ that esnnot judge of dUftince by «ifbt ulone.’' 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATJON. 

B6rk^Uy and Hume how induced to deny the existence of material i>ub- 
■Uucef 

Iti beHef j>reT8lent amongst mankind, and not the effert of vulgar prejudicre? 
How hx le the relation heiveen qtialitiee and ^eir subtlraturn clear? 

Our knowledge of the natore of matter not deiicvd altogether from the 
•eniet? 

Absurdity of denying the infinite divimbility of matter? 

What luetapUyeical axiom contradicts this truth f 
O^h) of I,«ibnits' indivifibie monades^ 

What universal attributes do roetaphysiciAns aecribc to all leingH? 

How ii space pa^ivodf 

How fkr II our idea of tpace conneried with bf»dy ? 

*]he clearest as well as tbe most confused reasoiungs ariKc from our irleo of 
sjmee f 

How do Berkeley and Reid disagree a.H to the nature of tangible and visible 
extension? 

How far waa visible magnitude observed before Bcrkcle) s time ? 

Visible and tangible magniiuile difTema? 

this distinction is derived the strongext Argument in favour of Berkeley's 

eyatetn? 

Principle admitted by norktdry which is subvirsivi* iff bis theory? 


CHAPTER XX. 

* 

op THE EVIDEMCE OV BBNKK AM) (.1' BCUli.r IN (iENK.RAI.. 

I. The inti'ution of nutun* in ftu‘ powers which wc call the 
JXtemal senses, is eviilcnt. Thov arc intoiKlcd to give us tlint 
infonnation of external ohjecls whicii tlic .Supreme Hcing saw to 
he oroper for us in our present stare; and they give to all niaii- 
kina the infonnation necessary for Vde, without reasoning, with¬ 
out any art or investigation ou our part. 

The meet uninstructed peasant lias sw distinct a conception, 
and as firm a belief of the immediatu objects ul' his senses, as the 
p-eatest philosouher; and with tins he rests .satisfied, giving him¬ 
self no concern now he came by this conct^ption and belief. But 
tire philosopher Js impatient to know how his conception of ex¬ 
ternal objects, and ms belief of their existence, is produced. 
Tliil^I am afraid, is hid in impeuetrabie darkness. But where 
there U no knowledge, there is the more room for conjecture; 
«^d of this philtwophers h»ve alw^s been very liberal. 

The d^k.cave and shadows of Plato, the species of Aristotle, 
the filna of Epka^s, and the ideas and impressions of modern 
j^loa^phera, aca the productions of human fancy, successively 
invafib^a to satisfy the eager desire of knowing how we perceive 
'external oblMto; but they are all deiicient in tbe two essential 
characters bi a true and ^Uoaophiciil account of tbe phenome- 
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non: for we neither have any evidence of their existence^ nor, 
if they did exist, can it he shewn how they would produce 
perception, 

IL It was before observod, that there are tm ingretUmU in 
this operation of perception; firtif the conception or notion of 
the object; and, eecoMly^ the belief of its present existence; 
both are unaccountable, 

Tliat we can assign no adequate cause of our first conceptions 
of things, I tliink, is now acknowledged by the most eulighu^ned 
philosophers, Wc know that $uch is our constitution, that in 
certain circumsUmces we have certain conce{>ti(>ns; but liow they 
are produced, wc know no more than how wc ourselves were 
j>roduced. 

When we have g<)t die conception of external ohjc^cts by onr 
senses, we can analyse them iu our thought into their simple 
ingredients; aitd wc can compound those ingredients into various 
new forms, which the souses never presented. But it is he)^ond 
the power of human imaginattoii to fonn any conception« whose 
simple ingredients havo^uot bc^cn furnished by nature in a nuin- 
iK*r un^iccountable t<i our undcratanding. 

Wc have an immediate conception of the operii lions of onr 
own minds, joined with a belief of their existence; and this \v(‘ 
cull consciousness. But this is only giving a name to thin source 
of our knowledge. It is not u discovery of its cause. In like 
manner, wc Iiave, by our external seasea, a conception of exter¬ 
nal objects, joined with a belief of their existicucc; and lliis wo 
call perception. But this is ouly giving a name to another source 
of our knowledge, without diacovering its cause. 

We know, that wlicn ccTtaiii impressions are ma<le upon our 
organs, uerves, and brain, certiiin corresponding sensations arc 
felt, ami certain objects are both conceived and liclieved to exist. 
But ill this train of operations nature works in the dark. Wc 
can neither discover the cause of any one of tliem, nor any neces¬ 
sary connexion of one with another: and whether they are nm- 
nectccl by any necessary tie, or only conjoiiied in our euiistitu- 


tion by the will of Heaven, we know not. 

That any kind of hnprcssiou upon a body should be the ctli- 
cient cause of sensation, appears very absurd. Nor c;in we perceive 
any necessary connexion between sensation and the conception 
and belief of an external object- For any thing wc can disccjvcr, 
we might have been so framed as U> have all the sensat.i(»jjs we 
now have by our senses, without any impressions upon our 
organs, and without any conception of any external object. lor 
any we know, we might have been so made as to pc^rrcivc 

external objects, without any impressions on bodily orgaus, and 
without any of those sensatiom which invariably accoinpoMy 
ception in our present frame. 
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III. If OUT conception of external objects be unaccountable, 
the contictifm and helief of their exUtenee, wliich we get by our 
senses, is no less so. 

Belief, assent, conyiction, are words which I think do not 
admit of logical dedmtion, because the operation of mind signi- 
jSed by them is perfectly simple, and of its owu kind. Nor do 
they need to be deAned, because they arc common M*ords, and 
well understood. 

Belief must have an object. For he that b<dir.vcs, must believe 
something; and tliat which he believes is called tljc object oi his 
belief. Of this object of his belief, he must have some concep¬ 
tion, clear or obscure; for although there may be the most clw 
and distinct conception oS an object withemt j(ny belief of its 
existence, there c«%a be no belief without (conception. 

Belief is always expressed in language iiy a proposition, 
wherein something is Untied or denied. Thin is the form of 
speech which in all languages is appropriated to tliut purpose, 
and without belief there c<m\d be neither afKnnation nor denial, 
nor should we have any form of words to express either. Belief 
admits of all degrees, from the slightest suspicion to the fullest 
assurance. These things are so evident to every ma3\ that reflects, 
that it would be abusing the readier's patience to dwell upon thorn. 

IV. BeHef a component jutri of certain ntentnl I pro¬ 

ceed to observe, tsuU there are many operations of Tiiind in which, 
when we analyse them as far as we an* able, wc find belief to be 
an essential ingredient. A man cannot be conscious of bis own 
thoughts, without believing that he thinks. He cannot perceive 
an object of st*iise, without believing that it exists. He cannot 
distinctly remember u past event, without believing that it did 
exist. [Belief therefore is an ingredient in coneciouanesB, in 
perception^ and in remembrance,^ 

Not only in most of our intellectual optrutions, but in many 
of the active principles of the human nuiut, belief enters as an 
ingredient. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, imply a belief of 
good or ill, either present or in expc't'tation. 1 vs teem, gratitude, 
pit^, and resentment, imply a belief of ccruin qualities in their 
objects. In every action that is done for an <'nd, there must be 
ft b<dief of ita tetraency to tliat e)>d« So lai^e a share has belief 
in ouc intelleetual operations, in our active principles, and in our 
aclicuis themselves, that as faith in things divine is represented as 
the mainsprii^ in the life of a Christian, so belief lu general is 
the maizsmdug in the life of a mao. 

That fiWi often believe wheX there is no just ground to be¬ 
lieve, anartibereby are led into hurtful errors, is too evident to ^ 
denied ^ ai^ on the other hand, that there are just grounds of 
belief, can as little be doubted by an; man who is not a perfect 
sceptic. 
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Wc give the name of evidence to whatever is a ground of 
belief. To believe without evidence is a weakness winch every 
man is concerned to avoids and which every man wishes to avoiX 
Nor is it in a man’s power to believe any thing loi^ger tlian he 
thinks he has evidence. 

What this evidence is, is more easily felt than described• 
Those who never reflected upon ita nature, feel iis iniluoiwo in 
governing their belief. It is the businoas of tlie logician toiHx- 
plain its nature!, and to distinguish its various kinds and dogrec^s; 
but ever^ man of understanding can judge of it, and connnonly 
judges right, when the evidence is fairly laid befon* him, end his 
mind is free from prejudice. A man who knows nothing of the 
tlieory of vision, ina^ liavc a good eye; aud a ninn who never 
speculated about evidence in the abstract, may liavc a good 
judgment. 

V- Different kinde vf evidence^ /rfid cxfeiU of fheir agreement 
—[The common occasions of life load us tt> distingubii oviflencc 
into different kinds, to which*we give nniucs tliat are well uiulcr- 
stood; such as the evidence of ecnsCf the evidence lurmorff^ 
the evidence of cofiscioutnesf^ tlie ovuhmce of lesfrmnf/, the evi¬ 
dence of axiomst the evidence of reatosiing, iMi men of com* 
mon understanding agree, that each of these kinds of m idenec; 
may afford just ground of belief, and tliey agree very generally 
in the circumstances tliat strengthen or weaken tlieni.] 

[Phil <jsoj)liers have^ endeavoured, by analysing iho diilerent 
sorts of evidence, to find out some coinnion nature where in tlicy 
all agree, and thcridjy to reduce them all to one. This was the 
aim of the schoolmen in their intricate^ dupiUcx a(x>\fi the crife* 
rinn of triUh.'\ [l)es Cartes placed tliis criterion of trutli in clear 
and distinct perceplioni and laid it down as a nrixiiu, that wluit- 
ever wc clearly and distinctly perceive to l>e true, is trm*; bill it 
is difficult to know what he undersbuuLs by dear and distinct 
perception in this maxim. Mr. Locke placed it in a perctipfion 
of the agreement or disagreement of onr ideas^ which perception 
is immediate in intuitive knowledge, and by the intervention of 
other ideas in reasoning.] 

I conleas that, although I have, as I tliink, a disihict iK^liun 
of the different kinds of evidence abov<* mentioned, and porliaps 
of some others, which it is unncci'ssary here to cnuiTu rate. yet 
I am not able to find any common nature lo w'hicli they may cdl 
bo reduced. [They seem to me to a<;’rc*c only in this, that Lhty 
are all fitted by nature to produce belief in thi' huni/m inincl, 
some of them lu the highest di*grce, which wc cull certainly, 
others in various degrees according lo circmnstanci^;^.] 

I sliall take it for granted, that the evidence of scn.^e, when 
the proper circumstances concur, ia goiMl evidence, und a pj‘*t 
ground of belief. My intenrfon ia this place is only to coni|rHc 
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it witb the other kinds that have been mentioned, that we may 
judge whether it be reducitde to any of them, or of a nature 
peculiar to itself. 

Finti It seems to be quite different from the evidence of ree* 
soning. ey All good evidence is commonly called reasonahle ^ 
evidence, and very justly, because it ought to govern our belief 
as reasonable creatures. And, according to this meaning, I 
thifek tbe evidence of sense no less reasonable than that of de« 
monstration. If nature give us iidbrmation of things tliat con** 
cem us, by other means than by resisonitig, reason itself will 
direct us to receive that information with thankfulness, and to 
make the best use of it 

VI. The evidence of seme diFerent from that of reasoning .— 
TBut when we ^peak of the evidence of reasoning as a particular 
kind of evidence, it means tbe evidence of propositi ouk that are 
inferred by reasoning, from propositi<jns already known and be- 
jbeved.] ^us the evidence of the ftlfh pi<>|>o»ition of the first 
book of Euclid H Elements'* consists in this—that it is shown 
to be the necessaiy* consequence of the axioms, and of the pre¬ 
ceding propositions. In all reasoning, th(*ro must be one or 
more premises, and a conclusion drawn from them. And the 
premises are called the reason why we must believe the conclu¬ 
sion which we see to follow from them. 

That the evidence of sense is of a different kind, needs little 

J iroof, No man seeks a reason for believing what he sees or 
eels; and if he did, it would he <Ulficult to find one. But 
though he can give no reason fur believing his senses, his belief 
remains as firm as if it were grounded ou demonstration. 

Many eminent philosophers, thinking it unreasonable to be¬ 
lieve, when they could not show a reason, have laboured to fur¬ 
nish US with reasons for believing our senses; hut their reasons* 
are very insufficient, and will not bear examination. Otlier 
philosopliers have shown very clearly the fallacy of these reasons, 
and have, as they imagine, discovered in\'incible reasons £^ainst 
tbls.belicf} but they luve never been able either to shake it in 
theitiielveB, or to convince others. The statesman continues to 
plodt the tolfficr to fight, and the merchant to export and im- 
t^ .vritbout being in ^ least moved by the demonstrations 
; Bii^ been offered of the non-existence of those tilings about 
ard to employed. And a man may as soon, 

b^irtosewaff, pull m«OQ out of her ort>it, as destroy the 

ofsense. 

^lesionkUic evidence aieo. —[Shall we say then 
th* of Acnse is the same with that of axioiqs, or 

eel^v&i^rttatbs ? I answer,/rrt, that all modem philoso- 

that the existence of the objects of sense 
1, hpfi, swi^'^idelit, because some of them have endeavoured to 
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prove it by subtle reasoning, others to refute it* Neither of 
Ac 96 can consider it as sclf-^ident.] 

Secondlyy [1 would observe,* that the word axiom Is taken by 
philosophers in such a seo^e, as that the existence of tlu^ objects 
of sense cannot, propriety, be called an axiom. They give 
the name of axiom only to self-evident truths that are necessary^ 
and are not limited to time and place, but must be true at alt 
times, and in all places. The tru As attested by our senses are not 
of this kind; Aey are contingent^ and limited to time and plac<^] 

Thus, that one is the half of two, is an axiom. It is equally 
true at all times, and in all places. We percciru, by attending 
to Ae proposition itself, that it cannot but be true; and there¬ 
fore it is eallpd an etem^ necessary, and immutable truth. 
That there is at present a chair ou my right hand, and another on 
my left, U a truth attested by my senses; but it is not neceahary, 
nor eternal, nor immutable* It*mayitot be true next iimmtc; 
and therefore, to call item axiom, would, I appivheud, be to 
deviate from the common use of the word. 

VIII. lixiaience of ofyecta of sense ivhen axiomatic .— Thirdly^ 
[If the word axiom be put to signify every truth i/yhich m ktfown 
immediatelyy witbout.being deduced from any antecedent truth, 
then the existence of the objects of senst* may be called an 
axiom. For my senses give me as immediate conviction of what 
they testify, as iny understanding gives me of M'hat is commonly 
called ait axiom.] 

[There is no doubt an analogy between iho, evidence of senso 
and the evidence of testimony. Hence we find in all languages 
the analogical expressions of Ae testimony of sense^ of giving 
credit to our senses* and Ae like. But Uierc is a real difference 
between the two, as well as a similitude. In believing upon tes¬ 
timony, wv rely upon Ae authority of a person who testifies j but 
wc have no such authority for believing otir senses.] 

IX. In one view our belief in the objects of sense h hisfirnffion. 
—[Shall we say then that this belief is the inspiration of the 
Almighty ? I think this may be said in a good sense; for I take 
it to be the immediate effect of our conetitutioTif which in the 
work of Ae Almighty. Butinspiration be understood to iinplv 
a persisasion of its coming from ftod, our belief of the object^ ol 
sense Is not inspiration; for a man would believe his senses, 
though he had no notion of a Deity.] He who is persuaded tliat 
he is Ae workmanship of God, and that it is a part of his con- 
stitutioa to believe his senses, may tliink that a good reason to 
confirm his belief: but he had the belief before he could give 
tills or any oAex reason for it. 

X. Agreement and discrepancy between the evidence of sense 
and qf memory.—1( we compare the evidence of sense wiih that 
of memory, we find a great resemblance, but still some diflbrence. 
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I remember distinctly to have dined yesterday with such a coni- 
pany;^* What is the mewing of this It is, that I have a dis¬ 
tinct cmception and firm belief of this past event; not by rea- 
aoning, not by t^imony, but immediately from my constitution; 
and 1 give the name of memory to that part of iny coris^iitution, 
by which I have this kind of conviction of past events. 

I see a chair on my right hand. What is the meaning of this ? 
It is, that I have, by my ctmatitution, a distinct conception and 
firm belief of tha present existence of tiie chair in siich a ^ce, 
and in such a pontion; and I give the nanu' of seeing to that 
part of my constitution, by which 1 have tliis immediate conWe- 
tion. [The two operations agree (1) in tlie iinmrdiatc conviction 
which they give. They agree in this also, {}i) that^lie tilings 
believed are not necessary, but contingent, and limited to time 
and place. But they difer in two respects; that memory 
has something for its object that did exwt in time paatj but the 
dbjMt of sight, and of all the senses, must be something whicli 
ejusts at pruenL And, iecowUy^ that 1 xee by my eyes, and only 
when they are directed to the object, and when it is illuminated. 
But mj memory is not limited by any bfffiili/ organ that 1 know, 
nor by light and darkness, though it has its limitations of another 
Idnd.J 

Tlieae differences are obvious to all men, and very rea^ionably 
lead them to consider seeing and n^nmnitK^ing as uperatinns spe¬ 
cifically different. But the natui'c of the evidence tliey give has 
a great resemblance. A like difference and a like reseinblunce 
there is between the evidence of sense and that of consciousness, 
which 1 leave the reader to trace. 

XI. hockt‘9 [As to the opinion, that 

evidence consists in a perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of ideas, we may liave occasion to consider it more particu¬ 
larly in another place. Here I only observe, that, when taken 
in the most favourable sense, it snay be applie<l with propriety to 
the evidence of reasoning, and to lh<? evidence of some axioms. 
But I cannot see how, in any sense, it can be applied to the 
evidence of conseseurMss, to the evidence of or to that 

of the seMS.] 

When I compare tke different kinds of evidence above men- 
ticeed, I confess, after all, that the evidence of reasoning, and 
of. soma necessity and self-evident truths, seems to be the 
l^at iDyatorious, and .the •most perfectly eomnrehended; and 
there&re t do hot tirinkit strange that philosophers should have 
endeav 0 W^ k> reduce all Idnde of evidence to tbvse. 

When I kao a proporitiem to be self-evident sikI necessary, and 
that ^ V plainW iaeladed in the predicate, there seems 

to be npd^ that I can desiie, in order, to understand why 

I beit^e whM I see a coiise<}UCTce that necessarily 
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follows from one ox more sclf-eyidcut propositions, I want no- 
tliin^ more with regard to my belief of that consequence. I'lie 
light of truth so fills my mind in these cases, that 1 can neither 
conceive, nor desire any thing more satisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinctly a past event, 
or see an object before my eyes, this commands tny belief no less 
than an a^ioni. But when, as a philosopher, I reflect upon this 
belief, and want to trace it to its ori^n, 1 am not able to resolve 
it into necessary and self-evident aicioms, or conclusions that are 
necessarily conbccjucnt upon them. I .seem to want that evidence 
which I can best comprehend, and which gives perfect satisfac¬ 
tion to au inquisitive mind; yet it is ridiculoixs to doubt, and 1 
find it is not in my power. An attempt to throw off this belief, 
is like an attempt to Ay, equally ridiemous and impracticable. 

To tt pKilo.so{)hev, wlm bos been accustomed to think that the 
txcNisure of bis knowledge is the acq^uisition of that reasonuig 
power of which he boasts, it is no douot humiliating to find, that 
his reason cun lay no claim to the greater part of it. 

By his reason, he can discover certmn abstract and necessary 
relations of things: but his knowledge of what really exists, or 
(lid exist, comes by another channel, which is open to those who 
cannot rea.son. He is led to it in the dark, and knows not hu>v 
he came by it. 

It is no wonder that the pride of philosophy should lead some 
to invent vain theories, in order to account for this knowledge; 
and others, who see this to be improcticHble, to spurn at a know¬ 
ledge they cannot account for, and vainly attempt to throw it off, 
as a reproach to their understanding. But the wise and the 
humble will receive it os the jpft of Heaven, and endeavour to 
make the best use of it. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Varloui kinds of evidence? 

(1) Of sense, (3) of memory, (S) of consciousneKs, (*t) of testimony, (^) of 
axioms, (0) of reasoning ? 

Whence ariee tlie many disputes shout the criterion of truth ? 

In what does truth condst, according to Dea Cartex, and to Locke? 

The evidence of sense diflerent from the evidence of reasoning? 

And aUo fVoin the evidence of axioms? 

In what sMse may eertain evidence be called axiomatic ? 

This evidence not the same as that of testimony ? 

When may it be called inspiration? 

Agreement and disagreement between (he evidence of sense and of niemory f 

Locke's descriptiem of die nature of evidence inodequaia ? 
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OP THK IMPEOVEMRNT OP THR 

I» Our semes way be considered in two views ; Jirsti As they 
afford us agreeable sensations^ or subject us to such as are dis- 
u^ccable; and^ secondly^ As they give us iuronnatiou of thltigs 
that concern us. 

In the first view, they ttetiher require nor admit of^ ««• 
provement. Both the painful and the agreeable scnsiitioiis oi our 
external senses arc given by nature for ceriaiu ends; and they 
are {riven in that degree which is the most proper for their end. 
By diminishing or increasiug them, we ^houid not mi nd, hut mar 
the work of nature. 

Bodily pains are indications of jKime (!i.'<*rder or hurt of the 
body, and admonitions to use the host means in our power to 
prevent or remove ihcir causes. As far as this ran be done by 
temperance, exercise, regimen, or the skill of tho jjhyhiciau, every 
man hath sufficient inducement to do it. 

When pain cannot be urevented or removed, it is greatly alle¬ 
viated by patience and mrtitudo of mind. While the mind is 
8l^>crior to pain, the man is not iinhiippy, tliough he may be 
exercised. It leaves no sting behind it, but rather matter of 
triumph and agreeable reHcction, when >>orne properly, and in a 
good cause* The Canadians have taught us, that even savages 
nioy acquire a superiority to the most i^xcniciating pains; and, 
in every region of tlic earth, instances will he found, where a 
sense of duty, of honour, or even of worldly intci'est, have tri- 
un^hed over it. 

It is evident, that nature intended for man, in his present 
state, a life of labour and toil, wherein lie may be ocr.nsionally 
exposed to pain and danger: and the happiest man is not he who 
has felt least of those evils, hut he whoso mind is litted to bear 
them hj real magnanimity. 

11. fOur active oni perceptive powers are improved and per^ 
fectei oy nee and etsereise. This is the constitution of nature. 
But, with regard td the agreeable and dis^eealile sensations we 
have hy our setwes, the very contrary is an estabUsAed comttiu^ 
Mon ^ nature: the frequent repetition of them weakens their 
/(Hieei ^ Sensations $X first my disagreeable, by use become toler- 
sdAe^ 1 ^ ei h»t perfectly indifferent., Ana thojK^ that are at 
fttst very tg^eahle, by tequent repetition become insipid, and 
04 hat give di^ust. Nature has set limits to tne plea¬ 

sures of mmye, which We caaitot pass; and all studied ^raUnca- 
tion of tiisia,. uita mean and unworthy of a man, so it u foolish 
andfiuMJeijp^J 
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The roan who, in eating and diking, and iu other grHlUlca- 
tions of sense, obeys the calU of nature, without affecting delica- 
. cies and refin einents, has all the enjoyment that tlic senses can 
afford. If one could, by a soft ajid luxurious life, ae qiiive a more 
delicate sensibility to pleasure, it inust be at the expense of a 
like sensibility to pain, from which he con never promise exemp¬ 
tion ; and at the expense of cherishing many diseases wliicli 
produce pain. 

III. \^The imi)rorement of o^ir external as they arc the 

means of giving us information, is a sultject more wort)fi/ of oar 
attention .*] for although they wiv not the noblest and most ex¬ 
alted powers of our nature, yet they are not the least useful, [All 
tliat we know or can know of the material world, must he 
grounded upon tlieir information; and the phlloso]>hcr. os well 
the day-labourer, must he indebted to them for the lingest pmt 
of luH knowledge.] 

Our percej)tio7is twofold* [Some of our perceptions In/ (he 
sonaes may be eddied (I) origituU, Wcause ttioy require no pn*.. 
vions experience or learning; hut the far greatest part is (ii) 
acmiirecf, and the fruit of experience.] 

Three of our sensf'8, to wit, sniell, taste, ami hearing, oritd- 
nally give us only certain sensations, and a convicriou that lhc«c 
sensations are occasioned by some external object. We give a 
name to that quality of the object by which it is fitted to proiluce 
such u sensation, and connect tha^ quality with the obje ct, and 
with its otlier qualities. 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell is produced by 
a ros(*; and that quality in the rose, by which it is fitted to ju o- 
<luce this sensation, wc call the smell of the rose. Hero it i& 
evident that the sensation is original. The perception, tlujt tlic 
rose has that quality, which we coll iu smell, is acquired. In 
like nionmrr, we ham all those qualities in b<Klu\<, which wo cnlt 
tlieir smell, their taste, their sound. These ai*c all j>ectjnc!ovv 
qualities, and we give the same name to them which we gi\c to 
the sensations they produce; not from ouy riuiilitudc heuvevjj 
the sensation and the quality of the same name, hut because* the 
quality is signitled to os by the xoiuKition as ils sign, and l)c< au'^c 
our senses give us no other knowledge of the qujuity, but tiutt it 
is fit to produce such a sensation. 

By the other two senses, we have much moi e ample in^hrn\^- 
tiou. By sight, we learn to distinguisb objects by tiieir <‘o]cMr, 
in the same manner as by their sound, ta.stc, and smell. By tliis 
sense, we perceive risible objects to have extension in two dinu ii* 
rious, to have visible figure and magnitude, and a ccrtjdn angular 
distance from one anoliicr. These, 1 ctmeeive, are tin* ongmul 

perceptions of sight. i* t i* < 

By touch, we not only perceive the toinporaturc of bodies as 
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heat and coldi which ere secondary qualities, hut wc perceive 
origiBAlly their three dimensions, their tangible and mag¬ 

nitude, their linear distance from one anotlier, their hurcltiess, 
softness, or Buidity* These qualiticH we originally perceive by 
touch only; hut, by expcriencci we learn to perceive all or most 
of them by sight. 

We learn to perceive, hy one sense, wliat originally could have 
been perceived only by another, by finding a connexioii hetweeji 
tlie objects of the di^erent senses. Hence the original percep¬ 
tions, or the sensatioiis of one sense become signs of wliateyer 
has always been found connected with them ; and iVoin the sifjn 
the inin^ passes immediately to the conception nnd heliel of the 
ihinff signified: and aItJiough the conn<*xi<Hi in the mind between 
the sigit, and the thing signified by it, be tlu‘ cllect of custom, 
this custom becomes a second nature, and it is difficult to diKtin- 
guisli it from tlic original power of permuion. 

[Thus, if a sphere of one uniform eomnr be set before me, 1 
perceive evidenUy by my eye its spherical figure, nnd its three 
oimensions. All the world will •u.knowlc<lg<s that by right only, 
without touching it, I may be certain that it is a sphere; yet it 
is DO lerij certain, that, by tlie original power of sight, J could not 
perceive it to be a sphere, and to liaw tbiw diinonsions, The 
eye originally could only perceive two dimensions, and a gradual 
variation of colour on the difierent sides of the olycct.*] 

It is experience that teaches mo that the viiricition of colour is 
an effect of ^hcrical convexity, and of (ho ilistribution of light 
and shade* But so rapid is the progre.*<s of die thougliU from the 
effect to the cause, that wc attend only to the last, and cim hardly 
be persuaded that wc do not inuiicdiati^ly s<^c the three dimen¬ 
sions of tbe sphere. 

IV. • appearance altered into the cause, —[Nay, it may be 
observed, that, in this case, the acquired pi'rcc jitinn in a manner 
effaeee the original one; for the sphere is »cen to ho of me uni- 
jbrw colour^ tliough originally there would have appeared a gra¬ 
dual variation of colour: hut that appureul vAriation, we leani to 
inter;^! as the effect of light and shade iUlIing upou a sphere of 
one umform colour.] 

A- s^crc may be painted upcm a plane, so exactly, as to bo 
taken lor a real sphere, when me eye is at a proper distance, and 
Jia £h^.proper point of view. We say in this oaiM^ that the eye is 
deeeived, that the appearance is fallacious i but there is no 
in /theor^iniu perception, hat only in that which is ac- 
qpastd Quatesn# The variatioB of colour, cxhibiti^d to the 

by poifiler^s art, is ih» same which nature exhibits by the 

a IWsdttQfacf idassef tensadon by ttw ju^gmsot is fMy by 

HsuM* Mr. locks has introduced IdIo hii ^ay, Book u. 

chap ix. aa^ . 
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different degree? of light falling upon the convex surface of a 
splicre. 

V# Sensations t]ie signs of fercepticn .—[In ptTcejJtion, wlu- 
ther original or acquired, there is somelUing which may be ca!lc*a 
the sign, and soinetliing wliich is ^igiuiied tu us, or hrougiit tf> 
our knowledge by Uiat sign. 

In origiiml perception, the signs are the various s^njialio/ts 
v#luch are produced by the unpressioos' made upon our orgtuis. 
The things siguifiecl, are the objects )>ei*ceived iu consecjiience of 
those sensations, by the (original constUuiion of uur nature,'^ 
Thus, when I grasp an ivory ball iu my hand, 1 havt* u certain 
sensation of touch. Although this .sensation be in the mind, 
and have no similitude to anything inaterial, yet, by the laws of 
tiiy constitution, it is immediately followed by the concept ion aiul 
belief, that there b in my hand a hard smooth body ot a sphe¬ 
rical iigure, and about an ineli fuid a-half in diameter. (W" This 
belief is grounded neither upon ro^isoning nor upon experi^‘ne^•; 
it is the immediate efftxt of my constitution, and this 1 call ovi* 
ginut jH'rception. 

VI. In acquired perceptions (be sign itcofo/d ,—[In neejuired 
percipCloTi. the sign may he (I) either a simsation, or mhuu- 
tliiug originaliy perceived. The thing signifietl, is .sometlJrig. 
wluch, i// experiencei has been foiuid c^niiiected with lljat nign*] 
\Tl. D!sta7ice not an object of tisuni.— Vhu^, wlien the ivory 
bidl is placed before my eye, I perceive by '<i^lit what 1 bclbre 
pereeivod by touch, that the b<iU is smooth, split*rical, of such a 
diuiiictcr, and at such a distance from the eve; ajid to Uiis i.s 
atlded the percept ion of its colour. All these things I perceive 
by sight distinctly, and with certainty; yet it is certain, IVoin 
principles of philosophy, that if I luul not Ihcji aceuslonieil to 
compare the informations of sight witli those of touch. 1 should 
not have perceived these things by sight. I should hav** per¬ 
ceived a circular object, having its colour gruduaJiy more fniut 
towards the shaded side. But 1 should not liavc perceived it to 
have three dimensionH, to be splieric^d, to Iw of such a biienr 
magnitude, and at such a distance from the eye. [That tliosc 
lost mentioned are not original perceptions of sight, hut acquired 
by experience, is suificiently erideut from the principles td’ 
optics, and irom the art of painters, in ji<unlmg objeefH ol thn*' 
dimensions, upon a plane which has only two. And it ha> I»c^ u 
put beyond all doubt, by observatiosis recorded of several |k ^ • 
sons, who liavlng, hy cataracts in their cu's. been ihprix'O ol 
sight from their infancy, have been couchi'd and nndc io iM'c, 
after they came to years of understanding.] 

Those who have liad their eycriglit from infancy, ac(|uirc such 
perceptions so early, that they cannot ivcoHccl^ the Liin * wlu n 
they nad them not, and thereibre make no distinction hctisccn 
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them and their orijpnal perceptions; nor can they be easily per¬ 
suaded, that there is any just Ibundatjon for such a distinction. 
In all languages me)) speak with equal assurance of their seeing 
objects to be s|>herical or cubicaU as of their feeling tlu in to be 
so; nor do they ever dr cum, that these perceptions of si gl it Mere 
not as eai'ly and original as the perceptions they have of the 
same objects by touch. 

This power which wt acquire of perceiving things by our 
senses, which priginallyi we should not Imvi* perceived, is not 
the effect of any reasoning on our part: it \< thcj result of 
our constitution, and of the situations in vshicli we happen tu 
be placed. 

VIII. Belig/f ihaf this connvxioti is/ntanicd in nature^ consti-' 
tuHonul, —We are so made, tliat when two rbings uro found to bo 
conjoined in certain circunistiinccs, we are prone fo Mieve that 
then are conni‘Cle<l by naturey and will always be found togctlier 
in like circumstances. [The lioHef wliicli we aro led into in such 
cases is not the effect of reasoning, nor do< s it jirisc from intui¬ 
tive evidence in the thing believed; it is, as 1 a[>preheiid, the 
immediate effect of our constitution. Ari‘<'uliiigly it is strongest 
in infancy, before our reasoning power appears, before we are 
capable of drawing a conclusion troin pivniis<‘s. A child who 
haa once burnt his finger in a caudle, from that Mngle instance 
connects the pain of burning with luittuig his finger in the 
candle, and believes that these two things must go together. It 
is obvious, that this part of our coustitniion is of very great use 
before we come to the use of reason, niul guards us from a thou¬ 
sand mischiefs, which, without it, w^* would ruKh into; it may 
sometimes lead us into error, but the gt»o<l clfect'^ of it far over¬ 
balance the ill,] 

It is, no doubt, the perfection of a rational being to have no 
belief but what is grounded on intuitive evidence, or on just 
reasoiiing : but man, 1 apprehend, is not su^h a being; nor is it 
the Intention of nature that he slioulcl In* such a being, in every 
period of bis existence. We como iiilo the world without the 
' exercise of reason; we are merely aninuil before wo are rational 
creatui^ ; and it is necessary for our preservation, that we should 
believe many things before we can reason. liow then is our 
bela^ to be rc^^^Ated bofore we have reason to regulate it ? has 
left.it to be regulated by chance? Cy no means. It is 
br o^^taln principles, which ore parts of our constitu- 
iriiemet they ought to be called animal principles, or 
ip,^pfin ripl ror what name we give to them, is of smaU 
hot they are certainly dll&nnt from the faculty of 
Toawrm t thay do the office of reason while it is in its infancy, 
as it were, be carried in a nurse's anns, and they are 
Icadhig^trings to it in its gradual progress. 
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From wbat has been said, 1 think it appears^ that our original 
powers of perceiving objects by otir senses receive great ini- 
provement oy use and habit $ and without this improvement^ 
would be altogether JnsuiBcient for the purposes of life- The 
daily occurrences of life not only add to our stock of know-^ 
ledge, but give additional perceptive powers to our senses; and 
time gives us the use of our eyes and ears, as well ,as of our 
hands andlegs- 

IX- This is [the grentesi and mott important improvemfrft of 
our external smies.] It is to be found in all men come to yeua*s 
of understanding, but is various in different persons according to 
their diiferent oceupaiioTTs; and the different cirmimstanct^s in 
which they are placcid. Every artist acquires an eye os well as a 
hand in Ids own profession: ids eye becomes sldHed in per* 
ceiving, no less than his luuid in executing, what belongs to his 
employ menu 

X. AftiJirAal improrementt of our tenses .— Besides this 

improveimmt of our senses, which naft<re produces without our 
intention, thei'e are various ways in which they in a v be ini proved, 
or their defects remedied by art. As,^Vs/, by a iue care of the 
organs of sense, that they be in a sound and natural state. This 
belongs to the department of the medical faculty. 

Secondly^ by accurate attcutioa to the objects of sense. The 
effects of such attention in improving our senses appear sSP in 
every art. Tlie artist, by giviug more attc^ntion to certain objects 
than others do, by tliat means perceives many tilings in tliosc 
objects winch others do not- MT Those who happen to be dc* 

S aved of one sense, frequently supply tliat defect in a great 
egree, by giving more accurate attention to the objects of’ the 
senses they have. I The blind have often been known to acejuin' 
uncommon acuteness in distinguislui^ things by feeling and 
liearlng; and the deaf are uncommonly quick in reading men's 
thoughts in their countenaiice- 

A third way in which our senses admit of improvement, is, 
by I®* additional organs or instruments contrived by art. By 
the invention of optical glasses, and the gradual improvement ot 
them, the natural power of vision is wonderfully improved, and a 
vast addition made to the stock of knowledge which we acquire 
by the eye. By spealdng^traifipets and ear-trumpets, some im¬ 
provement has been made in the sense of bearing. "N^etlicv by 
similar inventions die other senses may he improved, seeujs un¬ 
certain. 

A,/6urth method by which the information got by our sc^ea 
may be improved, is^ by discovering ggr the connexion which 
nature hath establiehed between the sensible qualities of objects 

and their more latent qualities- , , ^ 

By the sensible qualities of bodies, 1 understand those that are 
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^rceWed immediately by die senses, 6ucb as their colour, figure, 
feeling, sound, taste, smell. *Tlie wious modifications, and 
various combinations of these, ifre innumerable; bo that there 
are hardly two indiyiduid bodies in native that may not he distin* 
guished by their sensible qualtties. 

The latent qualities are such as are not immediately diMCovered 
by oui senses; but discovered, sometihies by accident, times 
by emeriment or observation. The most important part of our 
kiumfedge of bodies, is the knowledge of the latent (jualities of 
the several species, by which they ore adapted to certain pur* 
poses, either for food, or me^cine, or agriculture, or for the 
materials or utensils of some art or manufacture. 

I am taught, that certain species of ImhIics have certain latent 
qualities; but how shall I know that this iiuiividtial is of such a 
species t This must be known by the sensible cjualitlcs which 
cnaracterise the species* I must know that tUU is bread, and 
that wine, before 1 eat the one or drink the other. I must know 
that this is rhubarb, and diat opium, before I use the one or the 
other for medicine. 

XI. Kncicled^e of bodies tw/oldf and rabservient io a tu)ofold 
is one Ivanch of humnn knowhdgo to know the 
names of the various species of natural and artificial bodies, and 
to know the sensible qualities by wlihh they are ascertained to 
be of such aapedes, and 6y vAicA thr^f are distinguish frani one 
another. It is another branch of knuwl^'flgo to know the latent 
qualities of the several species, and the nses to which they are 
estbeervieni,] 

Hie man wW possesses both these hnmehos, is informed by his 
tensea of inninSerable things of real moinont, which ore hid from 
those who possess only cme, or ireitlier. Tliis is^ an iinprovement 
in the infearoation got by our senses, wlikh must keep pace with 
thtf nsprovements made in natural history, iu natural pldlosophy, 
and in the arts. 

XIL mode ike sen»4fs ,—[It would be an 

emprosfemefU edit Mghei^ if wc were able to discover any con* 
neidoo between the sensibie qualities of bodies and thoir latent 

tmg me specieSf or wliat may have been 



rs of the first rate have made attempts towazds 
' ibis Iznpnmm^t, not without promising hopes of sucew. 

Thus tsemsrih linnfeus has attempted to p<7mt out certain 
MisiMe qua^ties by which a plant very probably be con* 
ebd/ti to ba pritonous, without kuowmg its name or species. 
&• has g$v«a smrmd toher instances, wherein certain medical 
rad MCtoMlfear virtues of plants are indicated bv their external 
appeasaoeee» 8h Isaac NWton hath attsc^>ted to show, that 
iraai Hub bodm we may form a probable conjecture 
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of the size of their c<mBdtuent parti^ by which the rays of light 
arc reflected* 




No man can pretend to.aet Unuts to the diBCoyeiies that nuty * 
be made by human genius and industry^ of such connexions 
between the latent and the sensible .qualities of bodies* A wide 
fleld liere opens to our view, whose boundaries no man oan ascer¬ 
tain, of improvements that may hereafter be made in the informa¬ 
tion conveyed to us by our senses* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. ^ 

Our lantas may be eoneidered in two ways f 

The im^irovemcnt of our external eensce deeervisg of our attention t 

Perception I twofold? 

How aoei acquired efface oriraol perception? 

Wliat are the iignt in original perception—what in acquired? 

Diatanoe not properly an object of vition t 

The connexion betwdtn the sign aud thing tigniffed the immediate effect of 
nur constitution ? 

Moat important improvement of our aenace! 

Artiffctaf filmed lea or itnprovementa? 

Tlie knowledge of bodiea twofold, and aervea a twofold purpoac ? 

Ihe grenteit improvement in our knowledge of bodies ? 


cha1»ter xxn. 

OF TIiS FALLACY TIIK 8UN8ES. 

L Philo^(^/ierSt in all agei^ have complained the fallacy oj 
the aeneee, — Complaints of the fallacy of the senses have l)cen 
very common in ancient and in modem times, especially among 
the philosophers* And if we should take for granted all that 
they have said on this subject, the natural conclusiou from it 
might seem to be, that the senses are given to us by some malig¬ 
nant demon on purpose to delude us, rather than that they are 
foimed by the wise and beneficent Author of nature, to give us 
true Information of things necessary to our preservation and hap¬ 
piness* 

[The whole sect of atomista among the ancients, led by Demo¬ 
critus, and afterwards by Epicurus, maintained, that all the qua¬ 
lities of bodies which the modems call secondary qualities, to 
wit, smell, taste, sound, ^colotur, heat aud cold, arc more iJlusioniJ 
of sense, and have no r^ existence* Pbito maintained, that we 
can attain no real knowledge of material things \ and that etevnal 
and immutable ideas axe the only objects of real knowledge. 1 he 
Academics and Sceptics anxiously sought for arguments to prove 
the fallflciotia&esa or our senses, in order ^ support their favourite 
doctrine, that even in things tliat i^m most evident, we ought 
to witlihold assent*] 

p 2 
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ir* eomplaini a m^fe ntblerfiiffe^Ammg the Peripa¬ 

tetics we ll^d'frequent xieif^plaints that the senses often deceive 
us, and ^at* theft tes^ony is to be suspected, when it is not 
confirmed hy leasoili by^hich the eirora of sense n»ay he cor¬ 
rected. This com^aiiB^ev supported by many comm on-place 
iubtances; such as thexrooVed appearance of an o.u in water; 
objects beings magnified^ nl^d diehr di&tance mistaken in a fog; 
the 8UU and^Ulfon appeaj|hg aboM a^pot or ts^o in diameter, 
while ^ey are really thousands of mWt; a square' tower being 


Jaev of the senses; and \t\n\s the fallacy of ibo scnscti wjw used 
as a (Icoent cover to conceu tla*ir ignomiue of the re al causes of 
such phenomena, and served the sanu* purpose as their occult 
qualities and sul>sttmtial forms.] 

III. The Cartesfan opinio// at to the i/ ulenee oj the senses «c/ 
coTieUtent with the idea of Ihv goodnes/> oJ (Jod. Cavt^s and 
his followers joined in the >ame eompfiint. Anti'ny le Grand, 
a philosopher of that si'Ct, lu the fiiM choptt'i* oi his logic, ex¬ 
presses Ae sentiments of the sect as (oHeus* “Since all our 
senses are fallacious, and we are frequniil^ dccfivcd hy thrai, 
common reason advises, that wo should not j)ut too much trust 
in them, nay, that we should suspect falsthooil in everything 
thty represent; for it is iinpriidciice and U*iuerity to trust to 
those who have but once deceived us; and if they err at any time, 

' they may be believed always to err. 'J'hcy me given by iiatui'c 
for this purpose only, to warn us of what is Ubeful and what is 
hurtful to US. The order of nature is perverted when we put 
them^to any other use, and apply them lor the knowledge of 

When we consider, that the active pait of mankind, in all agcb 
the beginning of the world, ha>o icbtcd their most impur- 
concoms upon the testimony of sens'*, it will he very difficult 
•oficile their conduct with the speculative opinion so gone- 
entertamed of the faUaciousness of the senses. [And it 
se^a to bo a very unfavourable account of the workmanship of 
tha Supreme Blaing, to think that he has given us one faculty to 
deceits tis, to^tfit, our senses, and anoUier faculty, to wit, our 
teuon, to dete^ the fallacy.} 

1% considered, whether the fallacious- 

K* neaa Mour sAes error, which men^ave been 

led into* irong^e^ 
for diairimfSS#^ 

IV. Our wma‘at4 



^eir ignorance, or to apologise 

fomaiion .—[There are two 
^ senses, sensation, and the 


any fallacy in sensation: for 
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wc are conscious of all our sensations, and they can imlher 
any other in their nature, nor greater or leas in tlieir degree than 
we feel them.] It is im|>ossible that a roan should he in pain, 
wlien he does not feci pain; and when he feels puin, it is impose 
sible tliat his pain should not lie real, and in degree wliat it is 
felt to be; and the same thing may be said of c\ery sensation 
whatsoever* An agreeable or an uneasy sensation may be forgot 
when it is past, but when it is present, it can be nothing but 
what we feel. 

If, therefore, tlicro be any fallacy in our senses, it must 
be in the percei^on of external object^ which wc shall n9kt 
consider. 

And luTc I grant that wc can conceive ptiwers of perceiving 
external objects more perfect than ours, which, podaibly, beings 
of u higher order may enjoy. We can perceive exte^m^ objects 
only by means of bodily organs; and tnese are liable io various 
disorders, which sometimes aiTcct oiur powers of ^>erccptioii. Tire 
nerves and brain, which are interior organs of perception, arc 
likewise liable to disorders, os every part of the human frame in. 

Tl)e itnagination, the memory, the judging and reasoning 
powers, arc all liable to be hurt, or even desuoyed, by disorih vs 
of the body, as well as our powers of percepUou; but >vc do not 
(m tins account call them fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason, arc all limited nnd 
imperfect: this is the lot of humanity: hut they are such ns the 
Author of oiir being saw to be best fitted for us in our present 
state. [Superiof natures may have intellectual powers which 
wc have not, or such as wc have, in a more perfect degi'ees and 
less liable to accidental disorders; but we have no reason to think 
that God has given fallacious powders to any of his creatures t] 
this would be to think dishonoiirubly of oxir Maker, and would 
lay a foundation for universal sccpUcism. 

V. Supposed fallacies of the senses reducible to four classes .— 
The appearances commonly imputed U> the fallacy of tlic souses 
are many, and of different kinds; but 1 tliink they may be 
re<Uicod to the four following classes. 

Firstf [Many tlungs called deceptions of tlic senses urc c^nly 
conclusions rashly drawn from the iesUmony of the senses. In 
these coses the* testimony of the senses is true, but wc raslily 
draw a conclusion from it, wliich docs not necessarily follow. We 
are disposed to impute our errors ratlwr to false information than 
to inconclusive reasoning, and to blame our senses for the wrong 
conclusions we draw from their testimony.] 

SSSf Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for a 
true one, he says his senses deceived him; but Ik* lays the hJaine 
where it ought not to be laid: for wc may a^k him, did your 
senses give e false testimony of the colour, or of the figure, or 
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the impression'? No. But this is all that they testiiiod^ and 
this they testified truly! from these p remises you concluded that 
it was a true guinea^ but this conclusion does not follow; you 
erred ther^ore» not by relying upon the testimony of st^nsc, but 
^ YfliWy/rojR its testimony: [not only arc your senses 

innocent of this error, but it is only by their inA»niiation tliat 
it can be discovered. If you consult them propcily, they will 
infora you that ^hat you took for a guinea is Iwtsc metal, or is - 
deficient in weight, and this can only be kiiOMii by the testimony 
of sense.] 

f remember to Itav^met with a man who thought the argu¬ 
ment uwd by Protestants against tlic ri)pi.sh doctrine of transub- 
staiitiation, from the testimony of our s<*i»^e8, inronclusive ; 
because, said he, instances may be given wi^ero several of our 
senses may deceive us: how do we ^ow then tliat there may 
not be eases wherein they all deceive us, and no sense is left to 
detect the fallacy? I begge<l of him to show an insumce wherein 
several of our senses dcireive us. 1 take, wiid he, a piece of soft 
turf, I cut it into the Khape of an a))plc; witli the essence of* 
apples I give it the smell of an apple; and with paint, I can give 
it the skin and colour of an applo. Here then is a body, which, 
if you judge by your eye, by your toueh, or by your smell, is an 
de. 

'o this Twould answer, that no ot>e of aur senses deceives us 
in this case. My sight and touch testify that it has the sliape 
and. colour of an apple: tins is true. 'I'he sense of sinulling 
testifies that it haa the smell of on ajiple ; tliis is likewise true, 
and is no deception, then lies the d<?ccptiou? It is evi¬ 

dent it lies in this, thl« ^cayst* this IkxIv has some Qualities 
belonging to ah apple, I conclude that it is an apple. Tliis is a 
felWy, not of the senses, but of mconclusivi^ roaiioiiing. 

Milny false judgments that are accounted deceptions of sense, 
arise‘firom our mistaking relative motion for real or absolute 
iztotion. *These can bS no deceptions of seiiKc, 1;>ccause by our 
senaes we perceive onl;K tbe relative motions uf bodies; and it is 
by reMoniiie -tliat we infer the real from the relative which we 
perceive. A little refiectioB ms satisfy us of this. ' * 

It was before observed, tbi^e perceive extension to be one 
sensible quality of bodies, and thence arc necessarily led to con¬ 
ceive space, though space be of itself no object of sense. When 
a body is removed out sf its place, the space wliiih It tilled 
rejBains' empW till it is filled by some other body, and would 
remain if it should never be filled. Before any bdSy existed, 
the space which bodies now occupy was empty space, capable of 
receiving bodies; for no bodyxan exist where there U no space 
to contain it. There is spac, uterefore wherever bodies exist, or 
can exist 


ap^i 
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Hence it is e\-ident that space can hare no limits. It is no 
less evident that it is iimnovcable.. BocUca placed in it are move- 
able, but tlie place where they were cannot be moved; and we 
can as civii\y conceive a thing to be moved from itself, as one part 
of space brought nearer to, or removed farther from ?iiiother. 

This space therefore which is iiidimited and immoveable, is 
called by philosophers absolute space • Absolute or real motion 
is a change of place in absolute space. ^ r 

Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or absolute rest 
of any body. When one body reintwes from another, this nnxy 
be discerned by the senses; but whether any body kee{>s the 
same part of absolute space, we do not perceive by (jut senses: 
wlicn Olio body seems to renuwe from another, we can infer with 
certainty that there is absolute motion, but whetlter m the one 
or tlm other, or partly in both, is not discerpcil by sense. 

VI. Errors respecting apparent motioTts Mt attributable to our 
senses ,—Of all the prejudices which philosophy cfiutradicts, 1 
believe tliore is none so general as tliat the earth keeps its place 
uuuioved. This opinion seems to be universal, till it is conx^cted 
by instruction, or by philosophical speculation. Those who have 
any tincture of educ^ou arc not now in danger of being held by 
it, but they find at first a reluctance to believe tliat there are 
antipodes; that tlie earth is spherical, and turns round its nxia 
every day, and rcUind the sun every year: they can recollect the 
time when reason struggled witli prejiHlice upon tliese points, 
and pr«wailed ut length, but not without some oflurt. 

The caiLso of a prejudice so very general is not unworthy of 
investigation. But that is not our present business. [It is 
sulficicnt to observe, that it cannot justly be called a fallarv of 
sense; because our seusc^a testify only the change of situntioii 
of oue body in relation to other bodies, and not its change* of 
situation in absolute space. It is only the relative motion 
bodica tliat we perceive, and that, wo perceive truly. It is the 
proviace of reason and philosophy, from tlie ndatlvc motions 
which we perceive, to collect the real and absolute motions 
which pro<luce them.] 

All motihu must be estimated fnim some point or place which 
is supposed to be at rest. We perceive not the points of absolute 
space, from which real and absolute motion must be rcckont^d: 
and there are obvious reasons that lead mankind in the state of 
ignorance, to make die earth the fixed pbvee from which they 
may estimate the v^arious motions they perceive. IST The cus¬ 
tom of doii^ this from infancy, and of using constant!v n language 
wliich supposes the eartii to be at rest, may perhaps be the cause 
of the general prejudice in favour of this opinion. 

[Thus it appears, that if we distinguish ai cuiately between 
what our senses really and naturally testify, and the conc/uswnt « 
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which we draw from their testimony by reasonii^, we sliall find 
many of the errors, called fallacies of the senses, tq be no fullacj’ 
of the senses, but tush judgments, which are not to be imputed 
to our senses.] 

[Secondifff Anotlicr class of errors imputed to the fallacy of 
thf‘ senses, are those to which we are liable in our acquired 
ceptionsJ\ Acquired perct'ptioii is not properly the tc^stimony ol 
those senses which God hath given us, hut a conclusion drawn 
jftom what the senses tes^ty. In our past experience, wo have 
found certain things conjoined with what our senses testify . We 
are led by our conatitutron to expect this anyuuctioTi in time to 
come; and when we have often found it in our oxjx'fiencc to 
happen, we acquire? a firm belief, that the tilings which we luive 
found thus conjoim‘d are connected in nature, and tliat one is a 
sign of the other. Xlic apncarunce of the sign riiimcdiHtely pro^ 
duces the belief of its usual attendant, imd we lliiuk we perceive 
the one as well ns the other. 

Thai such conclusioas are formed even in infancy, no man can 
doubt; nor is it lew certain that they are confounded with the 
natural and Imniediate perceptions of ami in all Unguages 

are «filed by the same lumic. We an* tlu^ndbve authorised by 
language to call them penreption, and must often do so, or speak 
unintelligibly. But phihisophy teaclu's us in this, as in many 
other instances, to distinguish thii^ whicli tlie vulgar confound. 
1 have therefore given the name of acquired poreeption to such 
conclusions, to dUtin^uish tiicm fnnn wliat is naturally, originally, 
and immediately testified by our .senses. [Whether this acquired 
perception ifi*to be resolved into some process of reasoning^ of 
which we have lost the remembrance, as some pliilosophers think, 
or whether it results from some pari of our comtiiution distinct 
from reasonf as I ratlier belies e, docs not concern the present 
subject. If the first of these opinions bo true, the errors of 
acquired perception will fall under tlu? first class before men-* 
tioned. If not, it makt^ a distinct class by itself] But whether 
the one or the other be true, it must Iks observed, that the errors 


of acquired perception arc not prop^^rly fallacies of our senses. 

Thus when a ^obe is set before me, 1 j>erceivc W my eyes 
that it has three dimensions and a spherical figure. To say that 
this is not perception, would he to reject tlie authority of custom 
in the use of words, which no wise man will dohut that it is 
not the taatimony of ray sense of seeing, every philosopher 
lotows. I see only a circular fonA, liaving the light and colour 
IfBstributed in a certtin way over it. But bi^ng accustomed to 
observe this distribution of light and colour only in a spherical 
body, I iramediately, from what I see, believe the object to be 
apherieai, and say that I see or perceive it to he spherical. 
|V* . Vilen a painter, by an exact imitation of that distributiou 
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of light and colour, which I have been accustomed to see only iai 
a real sphere, deceives me, so ns to make me tiike that to be a 
real sphere, which is only a panted one, the testimony of my 
eye is true; die colour and visible ligure of tht^ object is truly 
what I see it to bo: the error lies in the couclusiou drawn from 
what I see, to wit, that the object has three diiucmsions ajul a 
spherical figure. The conclusion is false in this case; hut what¬ 
ever be the origin of tlus conclusion, it is nut properly the t^ti- 
luouy of sense. • 

To this class we mtist refer the ju(^mcnts we arc apt in form 
of the disUmce and niagiiiludc of the .heavenly hodit'S, inul of 
toiTestrial objects seen on high. The inisfaki s we make of the 
jnngnitude and distance of ©hjccts seen through optical glasses, 
or through an atmosphere uncommonly clear, or uiicomiiumly 
foggy, belong likewise to this class. 

The errors wu arc led into in acquired percepUun arc very 
rarely hurtful to tis in the conduct of life 5 they are gradmilly 
correcusl by a more enlarged cxptTjeuoc, and a mort* pi*rlhet 
knowledge of the laws of naluro: and the general laws oi' our 
constitution, by which we are sometimes led hito them, are oi' ihe 
greatest utility, 

Wc come into the world ignorant of cacry thing, and hy our 
ignorance exposed to many dungi^rs and to many mistakes. TJie 
regular train ciuises and cflects, which Divine Wisilem has esta¬ 
blished, and which directs every step of oui* conduct in ac!vanc(*il 
life, is unknown, luitil it is gradually discovered by expericjice, 
We must learn much from experieftce before wr can veasuu, 
and tlien lbre must be liable to many errors, liuleed, 1 a]>pre- 
hend, that, in the first part of life, reason would do us much 
more hurt than good. Were we a^^nsiblc of our condition in 
that jjeriod, and capable of reflcctiug upon it, we slioulil he like 
a uuui in the dark, .siin^unded with dangers, where every sUp he 
t^^kefl may be into a pit. Reason would direct him to sil ritAMi, 
and wait till he could see about bim. 

Ill like manner, if we suppose an infant endowed with ruaj^oii, 
it would direct him to do nothing, till he knew what could ho 
done with safety. This he can only know by expcrimenl, and 
experiments are dangerous. Reason dircHrts, that cx[M*riuit*nf:s 
that ai*8 fxJl of danger should not be made without a very urgent 
cause. It would therefore make the infant unliappy, imd hinder 
his improvement by experience. 

Nature has followed another plan. Tlic child, unajiprt^Jujiisive 
of dan^r, is led by instinct to exert all hts active powers, to try 
every ^ng without the cautious* admonitions t>f reason, ainl to 
believe everythujg that is told him. Soiiurliims he sutler^ hy 
his rasltncss what reason would have prei'eiiu d: hut snll^'r- 
ing proves a salutary discipline, nnd makes him for the tutiire 
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avoid the cause of it. Sometimes he is imposed upon hy his 
credulity; but it is of iuhiiite benefit to him upon the whole* 
His activity and credulity are more useful qualities^ and better 
matructors than reason would be ; they teach him more in a day 
than reason wbuld do in a year; they furnish a stock of mate* 
rials for reason to work upon; they make him ca^y and liappy in 
a pc'riod of Ills existence^ when reason could only serve to suggest 
a ijjouaand.tormenting anxieties and fears: and he acts agree¬ 
ably to the constitution and intention of Nature, even when he 
docs and believes what reason would not justily. So that tlie 
wisdom and goodness of the Author of nature is no less conspicu¬ 
ous in ?dthholdn>ff the exercise of our reason in t his period, than 
in bestowing it when we are ripe fog it. 

VIL These fallacies are in realiiy false judgments,^ [A third 
class of matsf ascribed to the fallacy of the scims^yrocecA^ from 
ignorance of the laws of nature.'] 

The laws of nature (I mean not moral but physical laws) are 
learned WiF either from oar oton experioncpM or the experience of 
othersi who liave had occasion to olwm'e the course ul nature. 

Ignorance of tliose taws, .or inatU^ntioji to them, b apt to 
occasion false judgments witli regard to tlie objects of sense, 
tBF especially those of luaring and of shht; wJuch false judg¬ 
ments are often, without good reason, calU'd hdlacics of sense. 

Sounds affect the ear differently, accc»rdiiig ixs the sounding 
body b before or behind us, on the right hand o^on the left, 
*neax or at a great distance. We lcHn>. hy the manner in which 
the sound affects the car, ,on what hand wc nre to look for the 
sounding body ; and in most c;isos wi* judge right. But we are 
sometimes deceived by echocH or by \rhi«pering galleries, or 
speaking trumpets, which return the sound, or alter its direction, 
or convey it to a dbtance without dluiinutioii. 

The deception is still greater, because more micommon, which 
is said to be produced by gastrilocplists» that is, persons who 
have acquired the art of modifying their voice, so that it shall 
affect the car of the heiurera, as if it came from another pei^soii, 
or from tlie clouds, or from under the earth. 

I never had the fortune to be acquainted with any of these 
artists, end therefore cannot say to what degree of perfection the 
art may have been carried* 

I apprehend it to be only such an imperfect imitation as may 
deceive those who are inattentive, or under a panic. For if it 
could be<Stfrie4 ^ perfection, a nstrilonuist would he as danger¬ 
ous 4 man in society as was the ^epherd Gyges, who, by turning 
a ring upon his finger, could make himself invisible, and by that 
means, nrom being the king's shepherd, became king of Lydia* 

If the gastriloquiats have all been^Cbo good men to use their 
talents to. the ^triment of otHlts, it ipight at least be expected 
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that some of them should apply it to their own advantage, If it 
could be brought to any considerable degree of purfcction, it 
seems to be as proper an»CDgmeior dmwing money by the exhi¬ 
bition of it, as legcrdemaii w rope-dancing. But I have never 
heard of any exhibition of this kind, and tlwefore am apt to 
think that it is too coarse an imitation to hear exhibition oveti 
to the vulgar, 

Some are said to have the art of imitating Jhe voice of nnotlicr 
so*exactly, that in tlie dark they might be taken for the person 
whose voice they imitate. J am apt to think, that this art also, 
in the relations made of it, is magnified beyond tlie Inith, aa 
wonderfu] relations jirc apt to he, and that an attentive t ar would 
be able to dislinguifth the copy from the original. 

VTIJ. Itctnarkable pTf}of of the (u:t/^e)U' 9 X of our [It U 

indeed a wouderftil instance of ttic accuracy fw well as of tlir 
truth of our senses, in things that are of leal iu*e in life, that we 
arc able to distinguish all our acquaintance Ijy tlicir aninteiiancc, 
by tlicir voico, and by their hancUwTJting, frkrn at /inme time 
we are often nimble to say by wkat fninute difference the dUUnc^ 
iion is nad^: and tliat we arc very rarely deceived in matters 
of this kind, when we give proj>cr attontioii to the informations 
of sense.] ^ 

However, if any case should happen, in which sounds prodnceil 
by ditfevent causes are not distinguishable h\ the l ar, this may 
[jiove that our senses arc imperfect, but not llinl tluy nre falla- 
ciouH. The car may not be able Ut draw tin* just conclusion, but 
it is only our ignorance of the Jaws of stnuid that leads us to a 
wrong conclusion, * 

Deceptions of sight, arising from iguoranco of the laws of 
nature are more numeixius, and more remarkable than those of 
hearing. . ► 

The rays of light, whicli arc the means of S 4 *eiiig, pass in riglit- 
lines from the object to the eye, when Oieynus’t with no obstruc¬ 
tion ; and we are by nature led to conceive tho visililc object to 
be in the direction of the that come to (lu* tw<‘. But the 
rays may be redacted, refracted, or infected in their paSMige from 
the object to the eye, according certain fixed laws ol nut are, 
by whicli means their direction lua}’ be cluangcd, niul consequently 
the apparent place, figure, or inagiutude of the object. 

Thus a child «oemg himself in a mirror, thinks he sees .mother 
child behind the mirror, that imitito all his iiiotiotjs, But «v<'U 
a child soon gets the better of ihis deception, und kmnvs tbal Uv 
sees himself only. 

AJl the deceptions ma<le by tele8co|n2h, inicrrwcopes, cnvnvn 
obscures, magic lanterns, ore of llic wnne kind, thongli not so 
familiar to the vulgar. The ignonmt may lx dcwivrd fluui j 
but to those who ore ocqiiaint<*d with tl»c principles oJ optics, 
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they give j^t and true information, and the laws of natiu*e hy 
which they are produced are of infinite benefit to mankind. 

IX. Tni$ la 4 t class of errors affords no justgrou 7 %d for disbe^ 
lie ring our senses .—[There remains another cla^ of errors, com¬ 
monly called deceptions of souse, and the only one, 1 appro- 
lic-nd, to which that name can be given witli propriety : I mean 
such as proceed from some disorder or preternatural state, either 
of the external organ, or of the nerves and brain, which are 
internal or^B of perception.] 

In a delirium, or in raadness, perception, mciuorj', imagination, 
and our reasoning powers, are strangely disordered and con¬ 
founded. There are likewise disorders wliicli iiflect some of our 
senses, while others are sound. Thus, a in.^n nmv feel pain in 
his toes after tlie leg is cut off. H<? may feel a little ball double, 
by crossing Ms fingers. He may see an objc<?t double, by not 
directing both eyes properly to it. By pressing the ball of his 
eye, ho may see colours that are not real. . My the jaundice in 
his eyes, he may mistake colours. These are more properly 
deceptions of sense than any of the classes l>eforc montioiieu. 

fWe must acknowledge it to he the lot of human nature, that 
all the^uman faculties are liable, by accidental causes, to be 
hurt an»unfitted for their natural functions, either wholly or in 
part: but as this imperfection is common to them all, it gives 
no just ground for accounting any one of thoju fallacious more 
than another.] 

X. Twofold error of philosophers in impugning the testimong 
of our Heiises,—[Upon the whole, it scoms to have been ( 1 ) n 
common error oi philosophers to account the senses fallacious. 
And to this error they have added muither, ( 2 ) that one use of 
reason is to detect the fallacies of sense.] 

It appears, I think, from what has been s.aid, Uiat there is 
.no more reason to account our r»Uaciou.s, than oui* rea.son, 

our memory, or any other faculty ot judging whicli nature hath 
given us. They are all limited and iutjHTrcci; but wisely suited 
to the present condition of man. Wu are liable to on or and 
wrong judgment In tlie use of them all; but ns little in the 
informations of sense as in the deductions of rcrisoTnng. [And 
the errors we fall into with regard to objects of sense arc not 
corrected by reason, but by mon* accurate attciitLon to the inform*' 
dtions iCe may receive by our senses ihemsefvesJ] 

XL JPtobable origin of complaints against the Teraciiy of the 
senses.-*{Perhaps the pride of philosophers may hove given occa¬ 
sion to this error. Reason is me faculty witerein they assume a 
superiority to the unlearned. The informations of sense are 
common to philosopher and t<i the most illiterate: they put 
^1 men upon a lerel; and therefore are apt to be undervalued.] 
We must, however, be beholden to the informations of sense for 
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the greatest and most interestbig part of our knowledge. TJie 
wisdom of nature has made the most useful things most common, 
and they ought not to be despiaed on that account. Nature 
likewise forces our belief in those informations, and all the 
attempts of philosophy to weaken it are fruitless and vain. 

XlL Thirst comjilaxntH mc(rtuUient with the philoftojihic theory 
of ideas .—[I add only one observation towluit has becji said upon 
this subject. It is, that there seems to be a contradiction between 
what philosophers teach concenungi ideas, and their dts'trine of 
the fallaciousness of the senses. We are taught that the oifice 
of the senses i.s only to give us the ideas of external oh^eots. If 
tills be so, there can be no fallacy in the Simses. Ideas can 
neither he true nor false. If the senses testify nothing, they 
cannot give false testimony,] If they arc not judging fiieulties, 
no judgment can be imputed to tliem, whether false or true. 
There i-s therefore, a contradiction between the common doctrine 
concerning ideas and that of the fallacionsncss of the senses. 
I loth may be false, as I believe they are, but both cannot he 
true. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

DifTerent sects of philosophers hsve compUtned of the fallacy of the senses? 

PeripAtctics* ground of complaint? 

l)eA Cartes' supposition as U> ibe senses f 

Thij opinion not consistent with tite goodness of God? 

In what part uf the ofKce of our external senses, are our senses not falla¬ 
cious? 

How far does Keid contend for the truth of our senses ? 

Tlie first imputed fallacy easily explained? 

Error with respect to apparent motion not feirly attributable to our senses? 
On what supposition is the second class of fallacies distinct from the iiivt ? 
Origin of the third class? 

Keniarknhle proof of the accuracy of our senses? 

llte last class of fallacies affords no objection to the evidence or truth o^our 
senses ? 

Philosophers doubly wrong in complaining of the fallacy of the senses? 
Whence originated all these ot^ections to the truth of the senses? 

How are they iuconsistent with the philosopliic theory uf ideas ? 
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CHAPTER I. 


THINOS OBVIOUS AKD CEftTAlK WITH UKGAH1> TO MEMORY. 

L Memory differe from eematUm^ —In the gradual progress 
of moxif from infancy to maturity^ iht're is a ocTt^un order in 
which his faculties are unfolde<h' uiul this seems tu be the best 
order we cun follow in treating of them. 

The external senses appear first; memor}' soon follows, wliich 
we arc now to consider. 

It is by memory that wc have an iinmodiute knowledge of 
things past. The senses give us inforiimtion of tilings only as 
they exist in the present moment; and tin's information, if it 
were not preserved by memory, would vanish instantly, and leave 
us as ignorant as if it had never been. 

Memory mueC /tave an object. Every man who remembers 
must remember something, and that winch he remembers is 
called the object of his remembrance. [In this, memory jigrccs 
with perception, but differs from sensation, wliich has no object 
' but tae fe^ng itself.] 

Evenr man can distinguish tlie thing remembered from the re- 
m^hxiiice of it. We may remember any tiling which we have 
seen, or heard, or known, or done, or suffered; but the remem¬ 
brance of it* is a particular act of the mind which now exists, and 
of which we are conscious. To confound tlieso two is an absur¬ 
dity, which' a thinking man could not be led into, but by some 
fal^ hypothesis which hinders dtim firom rellecting upon tlie 
thing which he would explain by it. I 

And from jtetfiepHont in two wage. —[( 1 ) In memory we do 
not find such a ^ain of operations connected by our constitution 
as in perception.] When perceive an object by our senses, 
there is, fot, some impresdou made by the object upon the 
organ of sense, either immediately or by means of some medixun. 
By this an impresdon is made^upon the nerves ancl Itraiu. in cou- 
sequence of which wc feel some sensation, and that sensation is 
Attended by that conception and belief of the external object 
which we call perception. These operations are so connected 
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in our constitution, that it is difficult to disjoin them in our con* 
€eptioi>s» and to attend to each i^itbout confounding it with t)ic 
others. But in the operations of memory we are free from this 
emhaxrassment; they are easily distinguished from all other acts 
of the mind^ and the names which d4?note them are free from all 
ambiguity* [( 2 ) The object of memory, or thing reincmljored, 
must be something that is past; as the object of perception and 
of consciousness must be something which is present. What 
now iSf cannot be an object of memory; neither can that which 
is nast and gone be an object of perception or of consciemsufss.] 

IL The truth of meinory hoi been alwaye MciOovy 

is always accompaiued wim the belief of tliat which w'e rcnmin- 
ber, as perception is accompanied with the belief of that which 
we perceive, and consciousness with the belief ^f that wherooi’wc 
arc conscious. Perhaps in infancy, or in a disorder of mind, 
things remembered-may be confounded %vith tliose ubich are 
mertdy imagined; but in mature years, and in a sound state of 
mind, every man feek that he must brlicvc what he distijicily 
rumemborR, though he can give no other rc^ason of his bcliLi, 
but tliat he remembers the thing distinctly; wlicreas, when he 
merely imagines a thing ever so disimctly, he has no belief of 
it U|)on that account. 

This belief, which w'e have from distinct memory, we aci ouiit 
real knowledge, no less -certain than if it was gi*oundetl on 
moiistiation; no man in his wits calls it in question, or will hear 
anjj^ argument against it. Qf The testimony of witnesses in 
causes of life atid death depends upon it, and all tbc knowledge 
of mankind of past evenU is built on this foutulatiun. 

There are cases in which a man's memory Is less distinct and 
determinate, and where he is ready to aUow that it innj have 
failed liim; but this does not in the least weaken iU credit, when 
it is perfectly distinct. ^ 

[ implies a conception and belief if past dnratum / for 

it is impossible that a man should remeinl^r a thing distaictlft, 
without believing some interval of duration, more or less, to liii* 
passed between the lime it happened, and the pres^mt moment; 
and I think it is impossible to show how we could acquire a 
notion of duration if we had no memoryj 
•Things remembered must be dungs formerly perceived or 
known. I remember the transit of v enns over tlie sun in Lbo. 
year 1769. i must therefore have perceiwd it at the time it 
happened, otherwise I could not now reinc^mhcr it. Our first 
acquaintance with any object of thought cimnot be by n'lnein- 
brance. Memory can only produce a coniinuauco or renewiA-of 
a former acquaintance with the thing rcmcinborrd. 

III. DuraHon and a contietion of idenlity itucparuhte from 

OUT rentembran^es.^The remembrance of a pa^t event is •nocesr 
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sarily accompanied with the collection of our own existence at 
the time the event happened. I cannot remember a tiling that 
happened a year ^o, without a convictiou as strong as memory 
can give, that I, Ae same identical person who now remember 
that CYentf did then exist. 

What 1 have hitherto auid ronceming memory, I consider as 
principles which appear obvious and certain to every man who 
will take the pains to reflect upon tlie operations of his own 
mind. They are facts of which every man must judge by what 
he feels; and they admit of no other prool but an appe<tl to every 
man's own reflection. I shall th<‘refoie uk< them lor granted in 
what foUowS) and shall first draw some conilu'^ions from them, 
and tlion oxatninethc theories of philobophcis (onceming mo* 
mory, and couceming duration, and our |>oi>oiial identity, of 
which we acquire the Mowledgc by monior). 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

DiffVnncs between memory and tenestiuiit • 

Memory distinct or difTerent from p<rctption 

Tfae truth of cbe evidence of mcitifiry evident iinm the opinion of die vulgar^ 
Wliaf idea el way i accompeniea the divunct rerolU^tlon of any object? 
Another idee el ways attendent upon our icnienibrance of the putf 


CHA1»TER II. 


MRMORY AN OJ'IO'S \l >\COnY 


L Of original /acultte9. — First, 1 Hunk it appear^ tliat [me¬ 
mory is an original fatuity, given us hj the Author of our being, 
of which wo can give no account, but that we are so made.] 

Tha knowledge which 1 have oi things pasttiby my memory, 
aeami^ me as unadbountablc as an ininn^diate knowledge would 
bo of thfi^s to come; and 1 can gi\e no lea^n why 1 should 
^ve the one and not the othci, but that such is the will of my 
Maker. I find in my mind a distinct conception and a firm be¬ 
lief of a series of past events; but how this is produced I know 
not. I eall it memory, but tbis is only ghing a name to it; ilr is 
not an account of its cause. I bebe\e most firmly what I dis- 
tii^y ; but I can give no reason uf Uiis belief. It is 

tho inspiration of the Almighty that give& me this understand- 

I bdjeve the’ truth of a mathematical axiom, or of a 
matkenutioti propbsitioo, 1 see that it mui»t be so. Every man 
who hfib* MBne conception of it sees the same. There is a 

i& evident connexion between tlie subject snd the 
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predicate of the propoaition; and I have all the evidence to &up« 
port my Ijelief vmica I can poasibly conceire. 

When 1 believe I vrawed ray hanck and face tlus inorumg^ 
there appears no necessity in the truth of this proposition, it 
might 1^, or it zni^bt no^be* #A. man majr distinctly conceive it 
without believinff it at all. How then do I come to believe it ? 
I remember it wtmctly. This is all I can say. Tliis remem¬ 
brance is an act of ray mind. Is it impOKsible t^t this act should 
be, if the event had not happened i 1 confess I do not see any 
necessary conneidon between the one and tho other. If any 
man can show such a necessary connexion, then 1 tliintt that 
belief which we have of what w© remember will be fairly ac¬ 
counted for; but if this cannot be done, that belief is^iinac- 
countable, and we can say no more but it is the result of 
our constitution. 

II. Conjtdence in the fidelity of memory doe^ not are^e from 
experience ,—[Perhaps it may be said, that Uie experience wo 
have hnd of the fid^ty of memory is a good reason for relying 
upon its testimony. 1 deny not that this may he a reason to 
those who have had this experience, and who reflect upon it. 
But I believe there are few who ever thought of this reason, or 
who found any need of it. It must be some wry raixj occasion 
that leads a man to have recourse to it; and in those who have 
done so, the testimony of memory was believed beibre the expe¬ 
rience of its fldeli^, and that belief could no{ be caused by the 
experience which came after i^.] 

[We know some abstract truths, by con^paring the terms of 
tho proposition which expresses them, and perceiving some neces- 
eary re^tion or agreement between them. It bt thus 1 know 
that two and three make five; that the diametc^rs of a circle are 
all equal. Mr. Locke having discovered this source of knowle^c, 
too rashly concluded that all human knowledge might be derived 
from it; and in this he has been .followed very generally; by 
Mr. Hume in particular.] 

[But I apprehend, tliat our knowledge of the existence of 
ihinye continyeni can never he tj^ed to tms source. 1 know that 
such a thing exists, or did exist. This knowledge cannot l>e 
derived from the perception of a necessarj* agreement between 
existence and tira thing that exists, because there is no such 
necessary agreemea^i wd therefore no such agreem^t cau be 
perceived either immediately, or by a* chain of reasoning. The 
thing does not exi^ necesBoriiy, but by the will and power of 
him that made it; asd there is no contradjotion follows from 
supposing it not to exist] 

Whence I think it foBows, that our knowleto. of the existence 
of our 0 W 3 V thou|Ata, of 4e exiatence of all the material objects 

about us, and past contingencies, must bo derived, not irom 

✓ 
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a perception of necemry reUdons or agreemeota^ but Crom some 
other aource. ^ 

Our Maker has provided other toeans fint giving us die Iraow* 
ledge of these things \ means vrhich perfect^ answer tiu'ir end, 
and produce the enect intended ^ toem. iout in Mh<H manner 
they do dus, is, I fear, beyond our skill to czpl^n. Wu know 
our own thdughts^ and the operations of our minds, by a power 
which we caU amiciotwieu: but this is only giving u name to 
this part of our fjaxne. It does not explain its mliric, noQhow it 
produces in lu an irresistible conviction of itb Jiifonnations. Wc 
perceive material ol^ects and their sensible qualities by our 
senses} but how they give us this infonnutioi, and how they 
produtf our belief in tt, we know not. Wc know many past 
events Dy memory but how it gives this infonnation, I believe, 
is inexplicable. 

IIL Ahituri^y of denying the pre$rhnce of God .—It is well 
known what subtile disputes were held through all the scholastic 
ages, and are still caniM on about die pn^icnct^ of the Deity.* 
[Aristotle had taught, that there can be no cci rain forek!u>wledge 
of riungacontingent; and in this he has been \ny ge nerally fol« 

. lowed, upon do other grounds, as I apprihciul, bat (hat we cannot 
eono^we how such things should be foicknown, and therefore 
coudude it to be impossible.] Hence liub aribcn an opposition 
and supposed inconsistency between Divine prcbeiftiu e and human 
liberty. S<nne b|ve given up the first in favour of the last, and 
otfaeiy have given up the last in ohUt tu support the first. 

[It is reiM^kabU, that these disputants have never apprehended 
Vaikt there is any difficulty in rcconuliiig \nth liberty* the know¬ 
ledge of what U past, hut only of what is future. It prescience 
oidvj and not momory, that is supposed to be hostile to liberty, 
ana herdly TeconcUabie to it.] 

J Vetl ocUfiTe thfi di^cuJty is perlVctl, fc^iial in tlic oo6 case 
^ tJse otbei:. I admitj that wc cannot account for prescience 
of tho actitdzis of a free agent. But I maintam that we can as 
little MCfmnt for memory m the ^t actions of a free agent. If 
soy Ddon thinks he can prove ttot the actions of a fi'oe agent 
coonot be fmeksown, he will hnd the same arguments of equal 
*0 gfove past actions of a free agent cannot be 

.•r a » true, that what is past did certainly exist, 
Xtlirw tnm, that what is future will certainly exist.] 1 
'koo^ fra^ l Ul Moalng (tom the contilutlnn of the agent, or from 
^InniEniihlmeos; that has not equal streitgth, whether it be 

or to his future actioiu. 'i'he j»ist was, but 
now is tus& lae future will be, but now is not. The present 
i» e to rife oOumefted. at unconnected witii both. 

nkf* ad»it of the reality of memory than 
f * BWfibkMkt I^»m «r dM lCin4, Em, lv« chap. 10 , aac. 2. 
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of prescience, —[The only rcesoa why men have apprehended so 
^eat disparity in casea so perfectly Ukc, I take to Iw tiiis, That 
faculty of memory in ourselves c^vinces us from fact, that it 
is not impossible that an intelligent bciqg, even a finite being, 
should have certain knowledge of past actions of free agents^ 
without tracing them from any thing necessarily connected with 
them. But having no prescience in ourselves corresponding to 
out memory of what is past, wc find great diificulty in admitting 
it Ui bo possible.twen in the Sujireme Being.] 

A faculty whiih we possess in some degree, we easily admit 
that the Supreme Being may possess in a luoet perfect degrei‘; 
tuit a faculty, which has nothing corritspoiidhig. to it in our con- 
stitution, W'c will hardly allow to be ]> 08 .siblc. Wu arc so consti¬ 
tuted as to have an intuitive knowledge of many things post; hot 
wc have no intuitive knowledge of the future. Wc might pnr- 
linps have been so constituted as to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the future, but not of the past; nor would this constitutum 
have been more unaccountable than Uie present, tiiougli it might 
be much more Inconvenient. Plad this Ix^eTi our constitation, wc 
sliuuld have found no difiicult}' in admitting that the Deity may 
know all things future, but very much in adniittinghis knowledge 
of things that are past. 

Our origitiHl faculties are all uiiuccountable. Oi‘ these memory 
is one. lie only who made them, comprohouds fully how they 
are ma<lc, and how they produce in us not only a conception, 
but a tinn belief and assurance of things which it concerns us 
to know. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Wbat is mcoht by "original fucultiei?'* 

Confidence in the evidence of our memory docs not arise from expcrieucel 

Sourci* of all our knowledge, according to Locke, iusuiliclentl 

Absm'dity of denying the prescience of God! 

VVby do vre more re^ily admit the existcnce-of memory thsti of prcscicnci* 


CHAPTER HE 

OF nUKATiON 

T, Oriffin of our notion of duratiout ond extent of its applicabi¬ 
lity as a measure.—‘VnoH the principles ^aid down iu tin* first chap¬ 
ter of this Kssay, I think it appears, that our notions of duratioiu 
as well iis our belief of it, is got by the faculty of mrinorv. It is 
essential to every thing remembered that it be somothiug which 
is past; and we cannot conceive a thing to Ihj past, without con- 
coiving some duratioti, mor^ or le«, between it nnd flu* present. 
As soon therefore as wo remember any thing, wc must luvc both 
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a notion and a beUef of duiatioiL It is neceasarily si^gested by 
«very operadon of cur memoiy^ and to tliat faculty it ought to 
be aacriociL Thii ia therefore a proper place to consider what is 
known concerning 

^Duratioo> extenaidn, and number, are measures of ail 
things subject to mensuration* When wo apply them to Jinit^ 
things which are measured by them, they >tceni ot all things to be 
the most distinctly conceived, and most wHhin the reach orhuman 
understanding*! 

[Extension having three dimenbions, bos nn endless variety of 
modibcatioiu, capable of being accur<itrlY defined ^ and their 
vurioua relations furnish the human mind ulth its most ampde 
Aeid of demonstrative reasoning* Duration having only one 
dimensioni has fewer modifications; but thche ure clearly under* 
stood; and their relations admit of nicusurcp proportion, and 
demonstratiye reasoning*] 

II. Number noi the meature of extension in every ease. —Num¬ 
ber it called discrete quanti^,* bcceubu it U compounded of units, 
which ai% aU equal and umilar, and it can only be divideddnio 

Tliis is true, in some sense, evc^n of fractions of unity, to 
which we now commonly give the name of number. For in avciy 
fractional number the unit is supposed to be subdivided into a 
certain number of equal parts, which are the units of that deno¬ 
mination, and the fractiora of that denomination are only divisible 
into units of the same denomination* [Duration and extension 
are not discrete, but continued quantity'* They consist of parts 
perfectly similar, but divisible withont end,'] 

In oraer to aid our conception of the magnitude and propor¬ 
tions of the various intervals of duration, we find it nc*co}<sary to 
give a name to some known portion of it, such as an hour, a ^ay, 
a year. These we consider as units, and by the number of them 
contained in a larger interval, we form a distinct conception of its 
mtgmtade* A similar expedient wo find nei essary to give us a 
distinct concrotion of the magnitudes and proportions of things 
extended* [liras, numb^ is found nocoasary, as a common mea¬ 
ture of extension and duration** But tius perhaps is owing to the 
weidaiets of our understanding. It has even been discovered, by 
the tegaci^ of mathematicians, that this expccUent does not in all 
cases answer its intention. For there are proportions of continued 
which cannot be Mrfectiy €»ros«d by numbers; such as 
the dkgona^and side otabquare, and many others*] 

III, seherebjy we obtain our notions of past and future .— 
The of duration hava to other parts of it the relations of 
prior aai posMot. and to the present tiiey have the relations of 
piMrt |M^Mlturs« [The notim of past is unmediately suggested 
by ma^oKTf as M been before observsd* And when we have 


e ^twe Is IS dMad Hm sns, as tvs handivd.*' 
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got the notions of present and pastt and of prior and posteriori 
we can from these frame a notion, of the future; for the future & 
that which is posterior to the present] Nearness and ^stance 
are relations equally applicable to time and to place* Distmfce 
in time,^d distance in pUee> are thln^ so different in tiieir na¬ 
ture! smd so like in thesr relation^ that it is difficult to determine 
whether tV name of distance is applied to both iu the same or an 
analogical sense* 

The extension of bodies which we perceiye by our senses, leads 
U3 necesstfily to the conception and belief of a space which 
remains immoveable when the body is removed* And the dura¬ 
tion of events i^ich we remember leads us necessarily to the ton- 
cep don and belief of a duration! which would have gone on uni¬ 
formly! tlmugh the c^nt had never h^pened* 

Without space there can be nothing that is extended. And 
without time there can be nothing that bath duration* I 

think undeniable. And yet we fiim that exteusion and duration 
are not moit clear and intelligible than space and time arc dark 
and diffictUt objects of contemplation* ^ 

As there must be space wherever any thing extended does or 
can exist! And time vnicQ there is or can be anything that has 
duration! we can set no bounds'to cither! our imaginatioit* 

They defy all limitation* The one swells in our conceptiou to 
immensity, the otlicr to eternity. ♦ 

An eternity past is an olnect which we cannot comps^hend; 
but a begmnii^ of time, unless w€ take it in a hgurative sense, 
is a contradiction. By a common figure of speech, we^ve the 
name of time to those motions* and revolutions by which we mea¬ 
sure it, such as days and years* We can j^nceive a beginning of 
these sensible measures oi time, and say that tiiere was a time 
when they were not, a time imdistiuguished by any motion or 
chai^; but to say tiutt there was a tii^e before ail tune, is a con¬ 
tradiction. 

All Hihited duration is comprehended .in time, and all limited 
extension iu space, These, in their capacious womb, contain all 
finite existences, but are contSued by none* Created things 
have their particulfur place in spac^ and their particular place m 
time } but time is every ivhere, and space at all times. 
embrace each the other, and have that mysterious union which 
the schoolmen conceived between soul and body* The whole of 
each is in every part of the other* 

IV. Jjocke's £vision of complex ideas inadequate.— are at 
a loss to what category or class of things we ought to refer tliem. 
They are not beu^s, but rather the recspiaeles^ of every wated 
being, wiih^t which it could not have had the possibihty of 
exittence^ ' Phiiwtphers have endeavoured to reduce all the 
objects oi human thought to these three dasses, of substances, 

* Or capaeiUw of coDtaining all orssted b*ing>. 
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modo%y aiid relations. To frluch of them shffl we refer time, 
space and number, the most common objects c^^thoughtT 

V. 2Jewt<m'i vpimon as to space ond [Sir Isasc I^(*w- 

tdn thought, that tho Doi^% by existing every where, and at all 
tiniCR, constitutes time snd space, immensity and etomitj’. Thi> 
probably suggested to hi»great fi^end Dr, Clarke what he calls 
the argument d priori ftrr the existence of an immense an<l eter¬ 
nal Being.] Space and time, he th<iught, are only ttb^rmet or 
partial conceptions of an iminousity and eternity, wWeh forces 
Itself upon our belief. And as immciiftity and cti'rnity are not 
substances, they mnst be tlie attributt> o( u w ho is mces- 
aaT#y immense aitd oternah 'fhesc arc the sjK'cuiationh of men 
of supfTior geniuH. But whether they Ik* as solid «a they are 
sublune, or whether tli^ be the wanderings of inmgiuation in a 
region beyond the limits of human uudci&Uudim;, I *im unable 
to d^rmiue« 

The schoolnTen nuulc ctenutv to bo h nnirc stonsy that ik, a 
moment of time, that stamU still. This was to put a spoke into 
the wheel r>f tioie, and might give Kitisfiction who uro 

to be Mvtislied by words without mciuiing* Bureau as easily 
believe a circle to be a squsn* q& time to j»(aM<l st: 

Such paradu.vos and riddles, if I may mj call t 
involuntarily led bito when the) reason ulwiit lime 
and attempt to conmichcnd tlicir mitnic. [They ar 
things of which the human farubn^s gne an hnpcHcc 
i}wate cojxceptiou.] Hence dillicnith ariac wblcli 
attempt to overcome,and dmihN wliich wc an* unab 
Porlirips some faculty which wc pn^m*^ not, is neS 
Remove the darkness vtiiich hmigs over them, arid mokes 
To bewilder ourselves when we tcuMni <d)out tliem. 


ore 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The measam of sll messureble mlijerC^f 
F«<»liarity of each t 

M^nd3er not a mea^mc of eztenoicm ia evc^ inatMneo? 

How is tile notioa of the past, and ef the future, bu^ested ( 
Uockt*# division of complex ideas ioadequat'*' 

Newton'i <^uioa as to space and tioic* 


CHAFFER IV. 

or lUFNiiry 

1 . J! evMtcHon qf idefits^ nscessart/ to the excrcue of reason, — 
Tub convietion y^bioh every man *ha8 ol* bis identity^ as fur iKU'k 
Hs hfs niMtovy; retfikes, nee^ no aid of pbiloaophy to bttt'tigUicn 
it, ^ M cm weaken it* without nrsl producing 

Kome degree .of i8iuity« 
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The philosopher, howevor, may very properly consider tins 
conviction ea a phenomenon of human iiaLure worthy of hia 
attention. If he can (hscover its cauac, an addition is mode to 
hia Htock of knowledge : if not» it must be held as u ])art of our 
original constitution, or an effect of that constitution produced 
in a manner unknow to us* 

[Wc may observe, first of all, that “this coiniction Is indis¬ 
pensably neoeasary to all exercise of rousoin The operalions 
of reason^ whether in action or in spccu/afiont avfi made vp tf 
suvcci<Hve parti. The antecedent arc the iVmndation of the con¬ 
sequent, and without tlic conviction that the antecedent have 
been seen or done by me, I could have no reason to proceed to 
the consequent, m any speculation, or in any active project 
whatever.] 

There can bo no memory of what is past without the convic¬ 
tion that wo existed at the time* reinoinlwred# There iimv he 
good arguments to convince me that I existed before the earliest 
thing 1 can roineinber; but to .suppose tliat my memory reaclu s 
a moment further bock than niy uolief and conviction of my 
existence, is a contradictiou. 

The moment a man loses this conviction, us if he had drunk* 
tlio water of JiOthe, past things are done away; and, in his own 
ladief, he then liegins to exist. Whatever w^as thought, or said, 
or done, <ir sufTered, before that period, may belong to some other 
pt'fson ; but ho can never impute it to himself, or take any sub¬ 
sequent step tliat supposes it to be his doing. 

b'nnn this it is evident, that we must have the conviction of our 
own continued existence and identity, as soon an we ai'c capable 
. of thinking or doing any thing, ou account of what we have 
thougin, or done, or suffered before ; that is, as soon as we arc 
reason able creatures. 

That we may form as distinct a notion as wo <ir(^ ahlo of tins 
phenomenon <>f the human mind^it is proj>er to consider wliat is 
m<?ant by identity in general, wbat by our own personal identity, 
and how we are led into that invincible belief and conviction 
whicl) every man has of his own personal identity, as far as his 
inemo^ reaches. 

11. ildentitgin general^ I t^e to be a relation bct\voen a thing 
which is known to exist at one time, snd a thing wliicli i« known 
to have existed at another time.) If you ask whether they iire 
one and the same, or two different things, every man of com¬ 
mon sense under staiids *thc meaning of your quest ion perfectly. 
Whence we may infer with certainty, that every man ot common 
sense has a clear and distinct notion ^ identity. 

If you ask a definition of identJ^, I confess 1 can give none ; 
it U too simple a notion to admit of lexical definition ; 1 can wj 
it is a relation, but I CMiuot find words to exjirei^s tlio spccinc 
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dmerenoe between diis and other relatiosuii though I am in no 
dwger pf GQtifoundiug it with any other* I can say that divert 
eity is a contrary relation, and similitude and dissimilttude 
etre another couple of coutarary rdatiras, which evoxy mau easily 
diatingttisbes in his conc^tion freon identity and diversity. 

IIL I see evidently identity emp/^si an uninterrupted 
continuoMe qf Bwietence. [Ihat vMca bath ceased to exist, 
cannot be the same with that whidi afterwards begins to exist; 
for th^ would be to suppose a being to exist after it ceased to 
exists axul to have had existence before it was pioduced, which 
w BsaBifest contradictiems * Continued vninterrupUd exUtenoe 
is tbmfore necessarily implied in identity.] 

IV* Ohf 0 CU to wliichidefUity ie inappUcable.^[Hi.‘i\ce we may 
infer, that identity cannot, in its proper sense, be applied to our 
pi^, our plsaiurea, our thoughts, or any operation of our mindt. 
Tho pain frit this day is not the same in^vidual pain which 1 felt 
yeate^day, though they may be iimilar in kind and degree, and 
navo the same cause. The same may be said of every feeling, 
and of every operdtion of luind. They art* all successive bi their 
nature like time itself, no two moments of wluch can be the same 
moment] 

V. JVb doubt can exist edheeming Utc idenfitg ^ the parte of 
ipaoef or tlue diversity of the potCe of duration, —It is otnerwibc 
with the parts of absolute space. T'Uey alwavs arc, and were, 
and will w the same. So far, J thuik, we proceed upon clear 
ground in fixing the notion of identity in ge))eral. 

YI. ff 0 p$on<Hity .—[It is perhaps moro difficult to ascertain 
with preoision the meaning qf persouahtg; but it is not necessary 
in the prsscDt subject; U is sufficient for our puipose to observe, 
that all mankind pace thedr pervonality in i^omemng that cannot 
be dividedt or consist of parts, A pait oi' a person is a manifest 

[k loses hi* estatp, his health, his strength, he is 
^ Mme pera(»i,'and has lost nothing of his personality, if 
he hw ft 1^ an arm cut off, he is the same .person he was 
b*£ive. The aaopetated member is no part of his persos, other¬ 
wise it would hare a right to a part of hu c'>tatr, and be liable {ot 
.ftjltftlt of his engagemettU. It would be entitled to a shore of 
hit Rmik sad which is manifestly absurd. A per- 

8^ i$ htdivisible, and is what Leibnitz calls a monad. 

identaty, thtorefoie, implies the continued cxist- 
iftmif timt iwSridbfe thing which 1 call myself.] Whatever 
this mS'irm be, ^^MNSiethu^ which thinks, and deliberates, and 
t^res,«aa«c^«»4ftKffBn. I mn sot thought, lum not action, 
I^not&elo^'t liaB>a«KMtbiijgthat thinks, and arte, andauffen. 

ytbwwi sand fsehiigs, change erory idomeni; 
. the7;h«He iM>aea»a«i hat a lueccssiTe existence; but ^ 
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self^T If to which they belong, is pemuuient, tind has the same 
relation to all the succeeding thoughts, actions, a^id feelings which 
1 call zoine. f 

Such ere the liotioits that 1 have of my personal identit)'. 
But perhaps it may be said, this may all be fancy without 
reality* How do you know; what eyidonce have you, that there 
is such a permaueut self which has a claim to all the thoughts, 
actions, and feelii^s which you call yours ? 

Vll. Evidence ofpereonnl iientiiyy and caution to he observed 
in admittinq it, —[To this I answer, that the proper evidence I 
have of all ^is is reniemhrance,'\ I remember that twenty years 
ago I conversed with such a person; I remember several t^gs 
that passed in that conversation: my memory testifies not only 
that this was done, but that it was done by me who now remem¬ 
ber it; if it was done by me, 1 must have existed at that time, 
and continued to axist from that time to the present: if the 
identical person whom 1 call myself, had not a part in that coii-^ 
versation, my memory is fallacious; it gives a distinct and posi¬ 
tive testimony of w^t is not true. Every man iu his sensets 
believes what he distinctly remembers, and every thing he 
remembers convinces him that he existed at the time remem¬ 
bered* 

Although memory gives the most iiresistihle evidence of my 
being the identical person that did such a thing, at such a time, 
I may have other good evidence of thin^ which befc?ll me, and 
which I do not remember: I know ^ho bare me, and suckled 
me, but 1 do not remember these events* 

[It may here be observed, (though the observation unulcl have 
been unnecessary, if some great philosopliers bad not ooulrn- 
didted it,) that it is not my remembering any action of mine tliat 
makes me to be the person who did it* This remembrance makes 
me to know assuredly that I did it; hut I might have done if, 
though I did not remember it.] That relation to me, which is 
expressed by sayiqg that I did it, would be the same, tiiougii I 
had not tiie least remembrance of it. To say that niy remem¬ 
bering that I did such a thin^, or, as some choose to express it, 
txxj being conscious that I did it, makes me to have done it, 
appears to me as great an absurdity as it would he to say, 
that my belief that the wofld was created, nxailc it to he 
created* 

When we pass judgment on the identity of other persons* 
besides ourselves, we proceed upon other grounds, and doternnuo 
from a variety of ciraimstances, which sometimes produce the 
firmest assurance, a nd smBetiines leave room for ooubt* Ihe 
Uentity of persons has often furnished matter of serious Utijfa- 
tion before tribunids of justice* But no man of a sound mind 
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ever doubted of hia own identity, as far as he distinctly remem¬ 
bered. 

The identity of a person is a ptTfect identity ; wherever it is 
real, it admits of no degrees; and it is impossible that a porsiiii 
should lie in part the same, and in part different; because a per¬ 
son is a monMf and is not liivisible into j>arts. The evidence of 
identity in other persons besides ourselves, cloes indeed admit of 
' all degrees^ from what we account certainty, ti> tlir least degree 
of probability. But still it is true, that tlic same person is per¬ 
fectly the same, and cannot be so in part, or in sojne degree only. 

For this cause, I have first coa^dei*cdpcrson?d irlentity, as that 
which is perfect in iU kind, and the natural measure* of that 
which is imperfect. 

VIII. Origin of our^rst noOftn ofidmlity. —[Wc probably 
at first derive our notion of identity from that natural conviction 
which every man has from the dawn of reason of hisonm identity 
and continued existence.] The oi>enitions of um* minds are all 
successive, and have no continued exisieucc. But llie tliinking 
being lias acontiiiued existence, and wc luivc an invincible belief, 
tliat it remains the same when all its thoughts and operations 


change. 

IX. SimilatUy the foundation of ottr judfpnenta of ihf* identity 
of otl^penoiu ^—judgments of the identity of objects of 
aense seem to be formisl mucli upon the s^nne grounds as our 
judgments of the identity of other persona besides ourselves* 

Wherever we observe great simibirityy mh* are apt to preauinc 
identity, if no reasoi#-appears to the cimtrury.] Two objects 
wer so Kke, when they an^ pereeivcil at the same time, cannot 
be the same ; but if they are prosmited to our srnsi .s at different 
time^, wc are apt to think them the same, merely from their 
similarity. 

Whether, this be a natural prejudice, or from whatever cause 
it proceeds, it certainly appears m children from infancy; and, 
when wc grow up, it is coniinned in most instancies by experi¬ 
ence s for we 3rarely find two individuals of the same species that 
are not distinguishable by obvious diticrcnccs. 

A jnan ch^enges a tliief whom he finds in ]K>sscssion of his 
horse .or his watch, only on similarity. Wheji the H’atchmaker 
aw^rs tliat he sold this watch to such a person, bis testimony is 
grounded on similarity. The teslinioiiy of witnesses to the 
ideuti^ of a person is commouly grounded on no other evidence. 

of our jvdgfueni of our wn.—[Tims it appears, that 
the evidan^ we .bate of our own identic, us far back as we 
retAemboTr is totally of a different kind from the evidence we 
hove of identity of other persons, or of objects of sense. 
The JM-i* yrom^dedon mmory^ andywes upuioubted cetiainty. 
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The last is grounded on rimUaritifi and on other circunisUmi*<'>i 
whicl) in ma\\y eases are not eo decisive as to leave no room fon 
douf)t,^ 

ft may likewise be observed, that the identity of objecta tff 
sense is never perfect. All bodies, os they wmsist of iutmmeni- 
blc fjarts tlxat may be disjoined from tlium by a griui variety oi 
causes, are subject iu condiuial changes of their siihslance, 
iirtireaaing, diminishing, changing insensibly. fWhen surli ult< r- 
ntiims ore gradual, because lavyuayc could not aj/ord a differvtU 
name /or every different stale of such a chanycubtc bein/jy i( 
retains the same name, mul is consid<‘recl as the same thing.] 
U'tius we say of an old ri^imeiit, tliat it dM such a thing a ecu- 
tury ago, though there now is not a muM alive who then helouginl 
to it. Wc say a tree is the same in the si:cd4)cil ami in the 
foresf. A sinp of war, which lias siicci^ssivcly cliauged her 
ancliors, her tackle, her ssils, her masts, her planks, and Iut 
tiiubers, while she keeps the same name, is the s^une. 

X. Corjwreal dijferent from j^crsonal identity, —rTheidentiiy 
therefore which we ascribe to IkhIics, whether natural or artilicial, 
is not perfect identity; it is rather something, wliich, for l)jc 
CJinvcnieney of speech, we call identity, ll admits of a gn^af 
change of the subject, proviJiuy the chauyc be ynidual, somo* 
times even of a total change. And the changi'S \\ hich in com¬ 
mon language arc matl^ consistent with idrntity,*difierfVoTn those 
that are thought to destroy it, not in kindy but iu mmher aoil 
degree,^ It has no fixed Jiature when applied to hodio; and 
questions aliout the identity of a body utx* very oftc}) questions 
about words. But identity, when iqiplicd t<» persons, 1ms no 
ambiguity, and admits not of dcgiuen, or of more and less, It 
is the foundation of all rights and obligatifms, ;nul of all lu couuL- 
ablenc'ss; and tlic notion of it is llxed and pro( isc. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Why is tlic conviction of onr identity necossapy lo the e\i*r» isc •>)' ? 

How is contimmlhm of existcacc implied in our idia vf identity '{ 

To what objects 19 identity inappltCAblc ? 

In what does personal identity consist? 

Its evidence? 

Caution to be observed in receiving it? C 

Whence is our first notion of identity derived? 

The foundation of our judgments aa tv the identity of otla'i ***! 

Different from our notions of our own identify ? . 

Identity of bodies diatloct from jiersonal identity ! 
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MR. XOCKFd AGCOUKT OP THK ORIGIV OV OUR ANP pAnTtrUiABLy 

OF tKR iP&A OF DURATION. 

I. 0/4tinticn,^lT was a very laudable atteropt of 'My. Locke 
** to inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, nr whatever 
elao you please to call them, which a man observes, and is conscious 
to himaeu he has in his mind, and the ways whoreby the under¬ 
standing comes to be furnished with them.^* No man was better 
qoaiifiM for this investigation; and I believe no man over co¬ 
ed in it with a more sincere love of truUn 

success, though great, would, 1 appjeliond, liavo been 
greater, if hu had not too early formed a syAtoni or liypothesis 
upon this subject, without all the caution and patient induction 
which isnebessary in drawing general conclusions IVom facts. 

sum of his doctrine I tie to be this, “ That ull our ideas 
4 >F notions snay be reduced to two classc*s, the simple and the 
eomplex. That the rimple are purely the work ol' luiture, the 
understanding being merely passive in receiving them: that they 
all stiggested by two powers of the mind, to wit, Konsation 
reilecUon; and that they are the matciiais of all our know- 
le<^e* That th^ other class of complex ^vas are foniied by the 
understamding itself, which binng unce stored with simple ideas 
of seMatkm and reflection, has tlie power to repeat, to conipare, 
and to combine them even to an almost infinite variety, and so 
yen nftke at pleasure new complex ideas: but that it is not in 
Ike power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, 
by any quickness or varie^ of thought, to invent or frame one 
new ample idea in the mind, not taken in by the two wa>*s be¬ 
fore mentioned* That as our power over the materia] world 
reaches only to the compoumUng, dividing, and putting together, 
^in vmiMJi forms, the matter which God hub made, but reaches 
UOt to tiie production or annihilation of a .single atom; bo we 
may compound, compare, and abstract the orim^ial and simple 
ii/ens wm^ smture has pyen tis; but arc unable to fashion in 
our un4entan<lin^ any siinple idea, not received in by our senses 
from exiemal objects, or by reflection from the operations of our 
ovminind about 

Thk account of the origin of all our ideas is adopted by Bishop 
Berkley and Mr. Hume; but some very ingenious philosophers, 
who ]^ve a high esteem of Locke’s Essay, are dissattshed with it* 
fgr Dr* Hutcheson, of Glasgow; in his ** Enquiry into the 
Ideas of BMuty and Virtue,’* has endeavoured to show that 
these amari^ial snd simple ideas, famished J)y original powers, 
which he the sense oi beauty and the moral sense. 
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Dr. Price, in his ^ Reriew of the Principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals,” has obsenr^ very justly, that if we take 
the words setuation and reflecticn, as Mr. Locke has defined 
them in the beginning of liis excellent £my, it will be impos¬ 
sible to derive some of the most importanl of our ideas nom 
them; and that, by tlie understanding, that is by our judging 
and reasoning power, we arc furnished with many simple and 
original notions. 

II. “ JSr/Zecrion” understood in iieo senses, —Mr. Locke says, 
that, by reflection, he would be understood to mcuu “ (1) the 
notice which the mind takes of its own operatioiks, and (3) the 
manner of them.” This, 1 think, we commonly call conscious¬ 
ness; from which, indeed, we derive all the notions we have of 
the operations of our own minds; nnd he often ^eaks of tlse 
operations of our own minds, as the only objects ot rcllection. 

When reflection is taken in this confined to say, that 

all our ideas are ideas cither of sensation or reflection, is to 
say, that everything wc can conceive is either some object of 
sense, or M>mc operation of our own minds, which is far from 
be inf/ tme, 

III. Jn one sense reflection is the only source of our accurate 
notions of thint/s ,—But the word reflection is com luonly iu<ed iu 
A much more extensive sense; it is apjilied to many operations 
of the mind, with more propriety than to that of consciousness. 
We reflect, when we remember or call to mind what is past, ujid 
survey it with attention. We reflect, when we define, when we 
distinguish, when we judge, when we reason, whether about 
things material or intellectual. 

[When reflection is taken in this sense, which is more com¬ 
mon, and therefore more proper than the sense which Air. Ijoeke 
has put upon it, it inay be justly said to be f Ac only source of ail 
our distinct and accurate notions of ihings.l For, ahhuagh our 
first notions of material things are got by the external senw^s, and 
our first notions of tlie operations of our own minds by conscious¬ 
ness, these first notions are neither simple nor clear. Our senses 
and our consciousness are continually shifting from one object 
to another; their ope^tions are transient and momentary, and 
leave no distinct notion of^thoir objects, until tliey are recalled 
by memory, examined with attention, and compared with other 
things 

Tms reflection is not one power of.the mind; it comprehends 
man;y; such as recoUeedm, attention, distinguishing, componng, 
judging. By these powers our minds are famished not only 
many simple and original notions, but with all our notions, wliich 
are accurate and weU defined, and which alone ar# the pn^r 
imrtefiaJe of rMOoaing* Many of these are neither noti<uis of 
the objects of sense, nor of the oiwrotions of our own mindR, and 
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therefore neither ideas of seusatlon nor of reflection, in the sense 
that Mr. Locke gives to reflection. But if any one clioost's to 
call them ideas of reflection, taking the word ui the more coin- 
mou and proper sense, I Iiavc no objection. 

IV. Lackers account of ike origin of our idea confunrd hy an 
anxhiguo^n i/ss of the term refection Loctc .sc*<*itis to 
me to have used the word reflection sometimes in that limited 
sense which he has given to it in the definition before mentioned, 
and sometimes to have fallen unawares int<i the coimnoii sense ol 
the word; and hy thin amhigniiy his account of the origin of our 
idea is darkened und perpUscedS] 

V. JVfce objects to Locke's origin of our idea of duration^— 
Having promised these tilings in general of Mr. Locki^’s theory 
of the orij^ of our ideas or notions, 1 procwtl to souit* obw iva- 
tions on hie account of the idea of durutiom 


[** lleflectiun/’ he says, ‘‘upon the train of ideas, which 
appear one after anoUuT in our minds, is that which furnislieH 
us with the. idea of succession: and tlio distanre between any 
two parts ot that succession, is that we cull duratiojj.*’ 

(1) If it be meant tliat the idea of succc*ssioo is prior to that of 
duration, either in {ime, or in the <»nlei* of imture, this, 1 think, 
ia impossible; because succession, as i)r. Prii'o justly observes, 
presupposes duration, and can in ho sense l;e prior to it | and 
UiercKire it woulil be more proper to iktWo the idea of succes¬ 
sion from that <if duration.] ^ • 

But how do we get the idea of succession ? It is, says he, by 
reflectinj^ upon the train of ideas, which appc*ur one afler another 
in out mmua. 

[ (8) Refleotiug upon the train of id<*as can be nothing but re^ 
moBxbering it, ana giving attention to what (>ur memory testifies 
concerning it; for if we did not remember it, wc could not have 
a thought about it. ^ that it is evident that this reflection in- 
eludes remembrance^ without which tlicrcxcould be ik> reflection 
on what is past, and consequently no idea of succession.] 

f (S) It may here be observed, that if wc sprak strictly and 

S ' loai^UcHlly, no kind of succession can be an object citlier of 
eeneei et of consciousness; because Ike operations of both are 
ie lixe present point of tmci and there can be no succcs- 
sitat in mint of time p and on that account the motion of a 
body, which is a successive change of place, could not be ob- 
a^rwd senses alone the aid of memory.] 

f As seems to contradict the common sense and 

piottunon mankind, when they uiiinn that they see a 

mi hiHA motion to be an object of the semes, it is 
^ to tairo 001 ^^ tiiiit thk contradictian between the ])hilo- 
■' lifid vvim^is apparent cmly, and not real. It arises 

rad the vu^^ differ iiv the meaning 
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they put upon what is called the pretent time, and are then^hy. 
led to make tt different limit betwwn sense and memory. 

PhUo.sophejrs give the name of the present to that it»divisiblo 
point of time, which divides the future fr^m the pa^t: but the 
vulgar find it more convenient in the affairs of life, to give the 
name of present to a portion of time, which extends more or less, 
according to circumstances, into the past or the future, Ih^nce 
we say, the present hour, tlte present year, the prcRoiir cciuury, 
though one point only of these periods can be present in the plii- 
losoplucal sense, * 

It has been observed by grammarians, that dife present tense in 
verbs is not confined to an indivisible of time, hut* is so far 
extended as to have a hrginiiing, a inimUo, and an end ; imei tliut 
in the most copious and accumte laiiguug<‘s, thes^^ difft rojt parts 
of the present arc distinguished by different forms of the vevl>. 

As tne purposes of conversation make it convenient to extend 
what is called the present, the same reason Um{U men to extern 1 
the })roviuce of sense, and to C4tiTy its limit as far back as tiny 
carrv tlie present, Tims a man may say, 1 snw such a pnst^n 
just now; it would be iicUculous to find fault with tins way of 
speaking, ta cHUsc it in authorised by custom, and lias a distim t 
jneaiiiug: but if wc sjK'ak philosophically, the scns(*s do not tes* 
tify what we saw, but only wbat we see; wind I saw last moment 
I coiisidta’ Hs I he testimony of vseuse, though it is now only the 
testimony of jneinory. 

Tlierc is no necessity in cominoulitc of dividing accurately the 
provinces of simsc nud of incmoiy; ajid therefore we as.s]gn to 
sense, not an indivisible point of time, but that small portion of 
time which wo call the present, which has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. 


VI. Idea of succession from memory Hence it is easy to 

see, that though in common language we speak with perfect ])ro- 
priety and truth, when we say, that we sec a body move, and t)iat 
motion is an olyect of sense, yet when as pliilosojihors we distin¬ 
guish accurately the pronnee of sense from tlmt of memory, we 
can no more sec what is past, tliuugh but a moment ago, than we 
can remember what is present; so that sptuiking philosophically, 
it is only by the aid of memory that we discern motion, or any 
aucces^on whaU^oevers wc see Uic prS^nt plac<' of tUo body; we 
remember the successive advance it madt* to that phico : the 
first can then only give us aconcoptioii of motion, whci) jniiie<i 
to the last. 

VII. Duration may be CsOneeived iohere there is no stiCccssioM of 
ideas, —Having considered the ammnt given by Mr. Locke, of 
the idea ot successioni wo shall next connider how, from the ulea 
of succession, he derives the idea of duration. 

The distance,’* he says, '‘between any partsof fhst ^vicce^Hnjn, 
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or between tbe appeerance of any two ideas in our minds, is that 
we call duration« 

[To c<moeiTe this the more distinctly, let us call the distance 
between an idea and that whioh immediately mcceeds it, one ele-^ 
'ment of duration; the distance between an idea and the seecmd 
that succeeds it, two elementa, and so on: if ten such elements 
make duration, then one must make duration, otherwise dura¬ 
tion must be made up of parts that have no duration, which is 
impossible*] 

For, shpiibse a succession of as many ideas as you please, if 
none of these ideas have duration, nor any interrai of duration be 
between mie and another; then it is perfectly evident there can be 
no interval of duration between the iif^t and tl)e last, how great 
soever their number be. i conclude, therefor^*, that there must 
be duration in every siDsle interval or t*lc)nf*nt of which the whole 
duration is made up. Slothing indeed is mt>re certain than that 
every elementary part of duration mu'-t have duration, as every 
elementary part of extension must lia>e cxtcfinion. 

[Now it must be observed, tliat in eh^monts of duration, 
or single intervals of successive idea&, there is no surcestion of 
ideas, yet we must conceive rht^iu tu Inve duration; whence we 
may conclude with certainty, that tkert* it a conception of dura- 
tuiif iohere there it no tuccemon of ideas in the mind.'\ 

We may measure duration by tlu* ^nccesidon of thoughts 
in the mind, as wc measure length by inches or feet; but the 
uoti<m or idea of duration Ik* <uit<'cc*dent to the mensuration 
of ity. aa tho notion of length is anU*ce<Icnt to its being measured. 

VllL Zoeke^s origin tf our idea of duration leads to two false 
conclusions^^iAi, hocke draws some conclusions from his account 
of tiie idea of duration, which may .serve as a touchstone to dis- 
coves kow ftx it is genuine. [One is, that if it were possible for 
a wa^dng man^ to keep only one idea in his mind wi^out varia- 
or the succeseiou of others, he would have no poreeption of 
di|iation at all; and the moment he began to have this idea, 
would seem tp have no distance from the moment he ceased to 
have it] 

Mr that one idea should seem to have no duration, rad 
tiMd a wtltipHflitfiou of that no duration should seem td have 
iuittimf wpeao to mo aa impoasible as that the multiplication 
otmathing shoitid piwdtoce sometinng.] 

IhJtoum cooci^ii the au^r draws from tide theory 

is, that tM aanm period of duration appears long to us^ when the 
suesMi#mof idMa in rarazAd is ^uiek, and short whas^the auc- 

Mraba dotiU but the some Iragtii of duratiod appears 
in aomjB dreuiiwtimcM'io^r than in othen; ths tiioss 

a iaipatirat uirdsF my padif of iHstresa, 
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or wheu ho h onger lu the expectation of some liappioeiut on the 
other Imnd, when he 5a pleased and Happy in agreeable conversa¬ 
tion, or delighted with a variety of agreeable objects that strike 
his senses, or Ms imagination, time dies away, aiid appears 
short. 

[According to Mr. Locke s theory, in the drst of these cases, 
the succession of ideas is very quick, and in the last very slow: 1 
am rather inclined to think that the very contrary is the trutl). 
When a man is racked with pain, or with expectation, ke can 
hardly think of any thing but IiU dUtress f and the more his mind 
is occupied by tliat sole object, the longer the time appears. On 
the otlier hand, when he is entertained with cheerful music, with 
lively conversation, and brisk sallies of wit, there seems to be the 
quickest succession of ideas, but the time appears shortest.] 

1 have hoard a military officer, a man of candour and observa^ 
tion, .say, that the time he was engaged in hot action always 
appeared to him much shorter than it really was. Yet I think it 
cannot be supposed, that the succession of ideas was then slower 
than usual. 

[If the idea of duration were got merely by the succession of 
ideas in our minds, that succession must to ourselves appear 
equally quick at all times, because the only measure of duration 
is the number of succeeding ideas; but I believe every man capalile 
of reflection will be sensible, tliat at one time his thoughts come 
slowly and heavily, and at anotlier time have a mucli quicker and 
livelier motion.] 

IX. I}ijference between (he parts of epace, compared amongst 
themselves 9 and the parts of iuraiion»—l know of no ideas or 
notions that have a better claim to be accounted simple origu 
nal than those of space aud time. It is essential both to £»pace 
and time to be madeuip of parts, but every part is similar to the 
whole, and of the same nature. [Different parts of space, a.s it 
has tliree dimensions, may differ both in figure and in magnitude; 
but time having only one dimension, its parts can difler only in 
magnitude; and, as it is one of the simplest objects of thought, 
the conception of it must be purely the effect of our constitution, 
and given us by some originaX power of the mW.] . 

The sense of seeing; by itself, pves us the conception and 
belief of only two dimensions of extension, but the sense of 
touch discovers three; and reason, from the contemplation of 
finite extended things, leads us necessarily to the he]ifi£ aj) 
immensity Uiat contams them. In like manner, memory gives 
us the conception and belief of finite intervals oC ddratioji. 
From the contemplation of these, reason leads us necessanlj to 
the belief of an etend^, which comprehends all things that 
a beginning and exui» Our conceptions) both of space and tim^) 
are probably partial and inadequate, and therefore we arc apt to 
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lose Quiselyea^ and to be embarrassed in onr reasonings about 
them. 

X. Otif ideat of tpace and duration may be said to he con^ 
fused m a twofold sense. [Our understanding no Jess puzzled 
when we consider the minutest parts of time and space tlum when 
we eonuder the whole. We are forced to acknowledge, that 
in their nature they are diTisible without end or bmit; hut there 
are limits boyond which our faculties can divide neither the one 
nor the other.] 

It may be determined by experiment, what is the least angle 
under which an oluect maybe di^emed bv tlu i ye, and what is tiie 
leSiSt interval of duation that may be msec nud by the e<ir. I 
believe these be dilTereat in diiferenr pc r^ons; but surely 
there is a limit which no man can exceed; and what our facuJ>* 
ties can no longer divide is btill divisible in iUclf, and, by beings 
of superior penection, may bo divided into thousands of parts. 

I have reason to believe, that a good m the prime of life 
may see an object under ui angle not excoulmg half a minute of 
a degree, and I believe there are some luinian eyes still more 
perfect. But even this degree of perjc*ctioa will appear groat, if 
we consider how small a p^* of tlio rctuu of the eyo it must be 
which subtends an angle of half a minute. 

Supposing the distance between tlic centre of the eye and the 
retina to be dx or seven tentlis of an inch, the subtense of an 
angle of half a minute to that r^uhus. or the breadth of the image 
of an olHect seen under that angle, will not he above the ten 
thousonath j>art of an inch. This shows such a wonderful degree 
of accuracy in the refiructing power of a good eye, that a pencil of 
Ture coming from one point of the object diall meet in one point 
of tine retina, so as not to deviate from that point the ten thou- 
sandtii part of an inch. It shows, likewise, that such a motion 
of an object as makes its imagt* on the retina to move the ten 
^ouas&arii part of an inch, is discernible by the mind. 

In to judge to wl^t d^pree of accuracy we can measure 
short intmrvsls of fime, U may be observed, that one who has 
given attention to the motion of a second peudulom, will be able 
to beat secttidi for a S^ute with a very small error. Whien he 
oontieoes tiMl i^rcise long, as f<« five or ten minutes, he is apt 
to eni||P» evmti^m ^c^rtion to the time, for this reason, as 
I appslpttd, that isdmicult to attend long to the moments as 
tilOTpaaii^ without VaaderiUg after some other object ofthoi^^ht. 
. I wo iatatdf hy sotna experiments, that a man may beat 
iae4Bdi£» mm aiinde, without erring above one second in the 
wl^ { emA Irilrabt not but by long practice he might do 

Btom this 1 think it follows, that the 
of A aacoi^ of time is discernible by the human 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Reflftction^ay be understood in a twofcddscnie ? 

In which U it the only source of our dliUnct ideas? 

By what ambinity m Locke rendered bis origin of our ideas coiifuHed? 
I»cke’s idea oi duration objected td by Price ? 

In this passage of Locke ^'H^eeUoo'" canoot be used in ihe signification 
which he originally intended? 

Anotlier objectioa to Locko*i origipnf thn idea of duration ? 

What false conclusions has be draWn this theory ? 

Tln^ parts of space and those of duration Tetpoctivcly not similarly related? 
Our ideas of space and duration are said to m conAised tn a twofold schsc? 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF MR LOCKES ACCOUNT OP OUR PEHSONAL IDENTITY. 

I. Of penonal identiirf,—lv a long chapter upon identity and 
diversity* Mr, Locke has made many ingemoua and jui^t ob$er- 
vationa, and some which 1 think cannot be defended, 1 sli;ill 
only take notice of the account he gives of our own personal 
identity. His doctrine upon this subject has been censured by 
Bisliop Butler, in a short essay subjoined io his AnaJogy/* with 
whose sentiments I perfectly agree. 

Iclenti^, AS was observed ch^. iv. of thin l‘%Aay. supposes the 
continued existence of the being of which it is affirmed, iuu\ 
therefore can be applied only' to things which have a continued 
existence. While any being continues to exist, it is the saiiu^ 
being; but two beings which have a different begiimiug or a 
different ending of their exist^Kc, cannot possibly be ibo sanie. 
To this I think Mr. Locke agrees. 

He observes very justly, that to know what is jncaiit by llie 
same person, we must cousider what the word person .Htimls fo)*; 
and he defines a person to bo an inteUigent being, endowed with 
reason and with consciousness, which last he thinkH insepaniblo 
from thought. 

From this definition of a person, it must nece^siinly follow, 
that while the intelligent being continues to exist iuxd to hty 
intelligent, it must be the same person. To say that the iiitel- 
Hgent being is the person, and yet that tlie person ceases to 
exist, while the intrigant being continues, or that tbc» persoji 
continues while the intelligent being' ceases to exist, is lo my 
apprebenaion a manifest contradiction. 

One would think that the definition of a person should per- 
fectl^ ascertain the nature of personal identitVi or whenbi it 
consists, though it might still be a c|ue8tion how we come tohtow 
and be eusured of our personal identity* . . u * 

Mr, Locke tells us, however, ** tliat personal identity, that is, 
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tile sameiiess of a rational beings consists in consciousness alone, 
and^ as far as this consciousness can be extended backwards to 
any past action or thov^t, so iar reaches the identity of tliat 
person, ^ So that whaterer hath the consciousness of present and 
paat actions^ is the same person to whom they belong." 

!!• Four itrange eonteguencet follow from Locke '9 account of 
pertonal ideniiiy. —This doctrine hath some strange conseo uenoes, 
which the author was aware of. [ (1) Such as, that if the same 
consciousness can be transferred from one intelligc^nt being to 
anotheiv which he thinks we cannot show to he intpohsible, then 
tioo or iwentg intelligent heing$ may be the same person. (2) And 
if the intelligent being may lose the consciousness of the actions 
done by him, which surely is possible, then he is not the person 
that did those actions; so that one inUHigenf being may be tico or 
twenty di^erent pef$on$y if be sliall so often lose the conscious• 
ness of his former acrions,] 

[ (IJ) There is another conseauence of (his d^Ktrine, which fol¬ 
lows no less necessarily, thougn Mr, Locke pi o))nbly did not see 
it* It is, that a man may be, and at the boxt\e (nne not be, the 
person that did a particular action.] 

19* Suppose a brave officer to have been flogged when a boy at 
school, for robbing an orchard, to liave taken a standard from the 
enemy in his first campaign, and to have bcc'n made a general in 
advazieed life; suppose, ^so, wliich imisi be admitted to be pos¬ 
sible, that when ne took the standard, he was conscious of his 
having bees fi<^?ed at school, and that when made a general, he 
was conscious ctf his taking the sUnd^ird, but liad absolutely lost 
the consoousness of his hogging. 

These things being supposed, it follow^ from Mr, Locke’s doc¬ 
trine, that he who was fiog^d at school is the same person who 
took the standard, and that he who took the standard is the same 
person who was made a general. Whence it follows, if there be 
any truth in l<^c, that the general is tlie same person with him 
who was flowed at school. But the general’s consciousness do€.s 
not reach so far back as his therefore, according to 

"Mr* Loeke’s doctrine, he is not the person who was flogged. 
Therefore the general is, aud at the same time is no't, the same 
person with him who was flogged at school, ^ 

ni.. O^ectiom to Locke'e theory stated.^Tjetcving the consc- 
queneee of this doctrine to those who have leisure to trace them, 
we may* observe, with r^^iftd to the doctrine itself, 

that 1^. Locke attributes to coiisi'Iousness the convic- 
&ax wc^bave of our past actions, as if a man may now be con- 
sdoos m what ht md twenty years ago. It is impossible to 
undarstaudi thamaanintf of thi% ^ess by consciousm'sn be meant 
memo^i tha only fitculty l^whkh we have an immediate Iwow- 
ledg^ of our past aeth^ns.} 
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Sometimes, in popular discourse, a man says lie is copscioua 
tliat he did such a tning, meaning that he distinctly remember 4 
that be did it. It is unnecessary, in common discourse, to fix 
accurately the limits between consciousness and memory. This 
was formerly shown to be tire case with r<*gard to sense and me¬ 
mory.: and therefore distinct remembrance is sometimes called 
sense, sometimes consciousness, without any inconvenience. 

But this ought to be avoided in philosophy, otherwise we con¬ 
found the different powers of the mind, and ascribe to one what 
really belongs to another. If a man can be conscious of what he 
did twenty years or twenty minutes ago, there is no use for me¬ 
moirs nur ought we to allow that there is any such faculty. The 
faculties of consciousness and memory are chiefly distinguished 
by this, that the first is an immediate knowledge of the jiresent, 
the second an immediate hnowh'dge of the past. 

Wlien, therdbre, Mr. Locke’s notUm ol personal Identity is 
}>ropuriy exjirossed, it is, that personal identity consists in dis¬ 
tinct roincinbnaicc; for, even iu the popular sense, to say that 
1 iuu conscious of a past action, ineuns nothing else tluin that 1 
distinctly r(*mcmber that 1 did it. 

it maybe obsen'cd that, in this doctrine, not is 
consciousness confounded witli memory, hut, wliioli is still more 
strange, {KTsonal identity is confounded Muth the evidence Mhich 
we have of our personal identity.] 

Jt U very true, thatniy remembrance that 1 did sut h a thing 
is the evidi'uce 1 have tliat I am the identical person v>ho did it. 
And this, 1 am apt to think, Mr. Locke meant. But to say that 
my remembrance that I did such a thing, or .my oonsdousuess, 
makes iiic the person who did it, is, in xny appixdteiisioii. an ab¬ 
surdity too gloss to be entertained by any man who attends to 
the meaning of it; [for it is to attribute to memory or conj<cious- 
ue.ss a strange magic;d power of producing its object, thoni’li that 
object must have existed before the mcmoiy or cojihcicmsness 
which produced it.} 

Consciousness is tlie testimony of one faculty ; mianory jk tlio 
testimony of another faculty; and to say that the teslimojjy is 
the cause of the thing testified, this sundy is absurd, if any thing 
be, and could not have been said by Mr. Lea ke, if he* liad not 
confounded the testimony with tlie thing tostifk^d. 

Wlien a horse that was stolen is found and elaimed by the 
owner, the only evidence he can hate, or that a jiidge or wit¬ 
nesses can have, that this is the very identical horse which wun 
his property, is similitude. But would it not be ridiculous from 
this to infer that the identity of a horse consist in similitude 
only? The only evidence 1 nave that 1 mu the identical person 
who did such actions U, that I remember distinctly I did them; 
or, as Mr. Locke expresses it, I aux conscious 1 did them, [lu 
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infer from this, that personal identity consists in consciouwess, 
is an ftipunent which, if it had any force, would prove the iden¬ 
tity of a stolen horse to consist solely in sixnilitude.] 

Xlhirdly, is it not strange tliat the sameness or identity c)f a 
person should consist in a thing ickiek u CMiinually changing^ 
and is not any two minutes Uie s^e ?] 

IV** Fourth ntrange consequence*^ 0ms consciousness, our 
memory, and every operation of the mind, are still flowing like 
the water of a river, or like time itself* The consciousnt^ss I 
have this moment, can no more be the same consciousness I had 
last moment, than this moment can be the last nu)inent. Iden¬ 
tity can only he o^mied of things which have a continued exist¬ 
ence. Consciousness, and everj- kind of lluuiglili i« transient 
and momentary, and has no continued ox'i>teiicc: and, therefore, 
if personal identity consisted in consciousnci<s, it would certainly 
fallow, Uiat no man is the same person any Uvo miments of bis 
li/of and os the right and justice of reward and jmnjrhment is 
founded on persoim identity, no man (nmld be responsible for 
his actions. 

But though I take this to be the unavokh’hlii conscfjuencc of 
Mr. Locke’s doctrine concerning pcrsoiinl idculiiy, and though 
some persons may have liked the doctrine tin? better on this 
account, I am far from imputing anything of thin kind to Mr. 
l/ocke. He was too good a man not to have rejected with abhor¬ 
rence a doctrine wluch he bidieved to (li*aw tins consequence 
after it, 

l^Fourthlp, there are many expre^ssums u^^chI by Mr. Locke, in* 
speaking of personal identity, winch to im* .trc* altogether miin- 
telHgible, unless vre suppoM.* that bo confounded that sameness 
or i&ntity, which we ascribe to an individual, with the identity 
which in common discourse is often ascribeil to many uidividuaU 
of the same species*] 

When we say that pain and plcasuiv, consciousness and me¬ 
mory, are the same in all nicu, tl)is sameness can only mean simi¬ 
larity, or sameness of kind; but that the pain of one man can be 
the same individu^ pain with that of anotlier man, is no less 
impossible than that one man should be nnuthcr man; the pain 
felt by me ye&terdt^, can no more be the puin 1 feel to-day, than 
yesterday can be thiM day} and the same thing nmy be said of 
ptMon and of evmy operation of the mind. The same 
lAn/ M iqpecies of operation may be in diifei'ent men, or in the 
sooie.jmaa air di&rent tim^; but it is impossible that the same 
iftd^doal c^ration.^ould be in different men, or in the same 
man at different times* 

Wbeoift* Locke therefore speaks of the same consciousness 
being cmitittied through a successi<m of different substances;" 

• vide p. 244. 
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when he speaks of ** repeatinff the idea of a past action^ with the 
same consciousness we nad of it at the first* and of ** the same 
consciousness extending to actions past and to comethese ex¬ 
pressions are to me unmtelligibie* unless he means not the same 
individual consciousness^ but a consciousness that is nmilar* or of 
the same kind. 

If our persona] identic consists in consciousness* as this con¬ 
sciousness cannot be the same individually any two moments* but 
only of the same kind, it would follow* that we are not for any two 
luumcnts the same individual persons* but the same kind of persons. 

V. Locke admits a principle tokick subverts his cum doctrine ,— 
As our couscioumess sometimes ceasea^to exist* as in sound sleep* 
our personal identity must cease with it. Mr, Locke altov>s, that 
the same thing cannot have two beginnings of existence* ao tliut 
our idoutity would be irrecoverably gone every* time we cease to 
think* if it was but for a moment 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Lockout account gf personal identity* and its consequences? 

B'our objoctiuni advanced by Reid U> Locke's theory? 

A pdnciplu conceded by Locke* inconsistent with his doctrine? 


CHAPTER VII. 

THEORIES COHCERNIKO MEUOBY. 

I. Of imagination and memory,—T hk common theory oi' ideas, 
that is of images in the brain or in the mind* of all the objeda of 
tliought* has been very generally applied to account for tlie facul¬ 
ties of memory and imagination* as well as tliat of perception by 
the senses. 

The sentiments of the Peripatetics are expressed by Alexander 
Aplmidisicnsis* one of the earliest Greek commentators on Aris¬ 
totle* in these words* as they are translated by Mr. Harris, in his 

Now what fanc^ or imagination is, we may explain as 
follows: [we may conceive to be formed within us, from the ope¬ 
rations of our senses about sensible obj<'Cts, some impression, as 
it were, or picture in our origioal sensonum, being a relict of that 
motion caused within us by the external object; a relict, whi^ 
when the external ol^ect is no longer present, remains, and is still 
jireserved, being as it were its image* and which, by being thus 
preserved* becomes the cause of our having memory : now such 
a sort of relict, and as it we|e impression* they call fancy or 
imagination.”} • 

Another passage from Alcinous of the doctrines 
chap. iv. diows the agreement of the oiment PlatonisU and 1 en- 

• 8vo. edit.; Oxford, 1S41 ? p. 220, note. 
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pAtetics in this theofTy ** When tlie form or type of things is ini- 
prbtej on the mindW the organs of the senses, and so imprintc^d 
as not to he deleted by tiinei but preserved hrm and lasting, its 
preservation is tailed memory/* 

Upon this principle Aiistotlc imputes tlie shortness of 
memory in children to this cause, that their brain m too moist and^ 
tofi to retain impressioju made upon it; and the deleot ot 
memory in old men be imputes, on the contrary, to the hardness 
and rigiditff of the Lrain, which hinders its receiving any durable 
impression* 

iL Peripatetic theory of memory defective. — [Tins ancient 
theory of the cause of memoiy is defective in two respects: Jirsti 
If the cause assigned did really exist, it no meatus accounts for 
the phenomenon: and, secondly^ There is no evidence, nor even 
prOMbility, that that cause exists.] 

It is probable, that in perception some impression la made 
upon the brain as well as upon the organ arid nen (‘$, because all 
the nerves terminate in the brain, and because disorders and hurts 
of the brain are found to affect our powers of perception when 
the external organ and nerve arc sound; but we are totally irao- 
rant of the nature of this impression upon the brain: it can nave 
no resemblance to the object p<*rceived, nor docs it in any degree 
account for that sensadon and perception which uro cons^uent 
upon it. These things have been argued in the second l/ssay, 
and shall now be taken for mnted, to prevent repetition. 

If the impression upon tne brain be iiisulhciunt to account for 
,tbe perc^tion of objects tiint are present, it can as little account 
for the zoetnory of Aose that are p^ist. 

So that if It were certain, that the impressions made on the 
Inrain ic pweeption remain as long as there is auy memory of the 
object; all that could be inferred from this is, that, by the laws 
of nature, there is a connexion e»tah)islied between that impres- 
aioD, and the remembrance of tliat objec^u But how tlie impres¬ 
sion contributes to this remembrance, we should be quite igno¬ 
rant; it beii^ impossible to discover how thought of any kind 
should be proaocea, by an impression on the brain, or upon any 
^part of the body* 

To ssy that tnis impresrion is m^ojy, is absurd, if understood 
literally* If it is meant that it is the cause of memory, it 
ought to be ^lown how it {tfoducea this effect, otherwise memory 
^main# $i unaccointable m before* 

lUU«r If a phSoMphar should undertake to account for the 
force-^ guapovraer, m the dieehaive uf a muaket, and then teU 
ua wi the cause of this paenomenou is the dramn{? of 

the «hMdd not be aueh wiser by this account A* 

ave .^■'^l^noted in the cause of memon, by being toid 
thafllu eibni^l^eeertaiitilDpmBoa on the brain. For sup- 
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posing, that impression on the br^n were as necessary to memory 
as the drawing of tlie trigger is to the discharge of ;Uie mui^kct, 
we are stili as ignorant as we were how memory is produced; 
tliat, if the cause of memory, assigned hy this theory, did really 
exist, it does not in any degree account for me^^orJ^ 

Another defect in tliis theory is, that there is no evidence, nor 
probability that the cause assigned does exist; tliat is, tliat the 
impression made upon the brain in perception remain after the 
object u removed* 

IV, Five M^oiitione neceetary to the support of this theory. — 
^That impression, whatever ho its nature, is caused by the im¬ 
pression made by the object upon die organ of sense, and upon 
the nerve. Philosophers suppose, witliout any evidence, (1) Uuit 
when the object is removed, and the impression upon the organ 
and nerve ceases, the impression upon die brain continues, and is 
]>enmuient; that is, that when tne cause is removed the effect 
continues. The brain surely does not appear more fitted to 
retain an impression than the organ and nerve.] 

[But granting that tlio impression upon the brain c<.)ntinuofl 
after its cause is removed, its effects ought U> roiitlnue ivliilo It 
continues; that is, the sensatha and perception should bo as 
permanent ns the impression upon the brain, which is supposed 
to be their cause. But hero again the philosopher makes a second 
supposition, with as Utile evidence, but of a contrary natiuc, to 
wit, (y) that, while the cause remainsf the effect cease 

[If this should be granted also, a third must be made, (3) That 
tlic same cause, which at first produced sensation and peiveptiou, 
does afterwards produce memory f an opbratiou essentiaily dif¬ 
ferent, both from sensation and perception.} 

[A fourth supposition must be made, (4) That this cause, 
though It be permanent, does not produce its effect at nil tivwH; 

it must be like an inscription which is sometimes covereni 
with rubbish, and on other occasions made legible ; for the me- 
mory of things is often interrupted for a long time,, aud cir(ann- 
stances bring to our recollection what had Ix'ea long forgot. 
(5) After all, many things are remembered which were never per¬ 
ceived by the semest being no objects of sense, and therefore, which 
could make no impression upon the brain by means of the senses.] 
Thus, when philosopl^rs have pUed one supposifiou upon 
another, as the giants piled the mountains, in <jrdev to scale the 
heavens, all is to no purpose, memory remains unaccomliable; 
and we know as little how we remember tluiigs past, as how wu 
are conscious of the present* 

But here, it is proper to observe, that although impressions 
upon the brain give no aid in accounting for memory, 
very probable, uiat, in the human frame, memory is dependent 
on some proper state or temperament of the brain. 
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Altbot^h the furniture of our memory bears no resemblance 
to any temperament of brain whatsoever, as indeed it is impos' 
sible It should, jet nature may have subjected us to this law, t]iat 
a certain constitution or state of the brain is necessary to me* 
mory. Tliat this is really the case, many well-known iacU lead 
us to conclude. 

It is possible, that, by accurate observation, the proper means 
may be discovered of preserving that temperament of the hrain 
which is favourable to memory, uid of remedying tlie disorders 
of that tempemnent. This would be a very noble improvement 
of the medica^art. But if it should ever be attained, it would 
give no md to undentand how one state of the brain assists me¬ 
mory, and another hurts it, 

I know certainly, that the imprewon made upon my hand by 
tbe prick of a pin occasions acute pain* Hut can any philoso¬ 
pher show how this cause produces the effect f Hir' nature of 
the impression is here perfectly known ; but it gnes no help to 
understand how that impression affects the mind; and if we 
knew as distinctly that state of the brain wldcli Crf\'^c•s memory, 
we should still be as ignorant as before how thst contributes 
to memoiy. We might have been >o coiibUtutcd, for anything 
that I know, that tlie prick of a pin in the hdiid, instead of caus¬ 
ing pain, should cause remembrance; nor would that constitu¬ 
tion be more unaccountable than" the pioseut. 

V. JjimU to the invertigotion of the conneaion between mind 
and i<Hfo.~rThe body and mind opeiate on eaeh other, accord- 
to iized laws of nature ; and it is the business of a philo¬ 
sopher to discover those laws by observation and exjicrunent. 
But, when he has discovered them, he* must rest in them as facts, 
whose cause is inscrutable to tbe huniaii undcrstainling.] 

{Mr* Locke, end those who have followed him, bp(>ak witli 
more reaetye than the ancients, and only incidentally, of impres- 
aioua on the brain as the cause of memory, and impute it rather 
to our retaining in out minds the ideas, got either by sensation or 
refleotiom] 

This, Mr# Locke says, be done two ways: First, by 
keeping the idra for acme time actually in view, which is called 
ecmiotnphHon^ Socondlg, by the power to revive again in our 
winds those ideas, whicdi, after imprinting, liave disappeared, or 
have as it were, bid out dt sight; and this is memory, 

whidi is, li wm^the atoirehouse of our idcuM.*’ 

Ttf enliis dusaew distinctly, he immediately adds the fed- 
lovrjb^ WKrvfttlon; ^ But our ideas being nothing but actual 
perMpttes M the wind, wUeh cease to be any thing, when there 
II ud peiTCll^Son^then, rilis laying up of our ideas in Uic repo- 
tM tteoeiy, signifies no more but this, tiiat the mind 
has a In many eue«» M revive perceptions which it once 
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had, with thia additional perception annexed to them, that it haa 
had them before; and in thia sense it is, that our ideas are said 
to be in our memorieis when indeed they are actually nowhere; 
but only there is an ability in the mind, when it will, to revive 
them a(|[ain, and, as it were, paint them anew upr)n itself, though 
some with more, some with 1^, difficulty, some more lively, and 
others more obscurely,” 

VI, Jjocke's account of memorjf doef not make uj underztand 
how wo Tomemher and fteve idea* of ike past. —In this account of 
memory, the repeated use of the phrase, ao it trsre, leads one to 
jud^e that it is partly figurative; we must therefore endeavour to 
distinguish the figuative part from the philosophical. The first 
being addressed to' the imagination, exhibits & picture of memory, 
which, to have its effect, must be viewed ut a proper dislancts 
and from a particular point of view. The second being nd- 
drc'ssed to tlic midcrstanding, ought to bear a near insj^icction, 
and a critical examination. 


Tlie analogy between memory aud a repository, and between 
rcmcmberiBg and retaining, is obvious, and is to be found in all 
languages, it being very natural to express the operations of the 
mind by images taken from things material. But in ]dulofto}jhy 
we ought to draw aside the veil of iniaguiy, and to view them 
naked. 

When therefore memory is said to be a repositor}* or store¬ 
house of ideas, where they are laid up when not perceived, ami 
again brought forth as there is occasion, 1 take this to be p(»pular 
and rhetorical. For the author tells us, timt when tiiey are nut 
perceived, they are nothing^ and nowhere, and tlieroforc tan iiei- 
tlier be laid up In a repository, nor drawii out of it. 

But we are told, “That this laying up of our in the 
repository' of the memory signifies no nuire than this, that the 
mind has a power to revive perceptions, which it once liad, with 
this addi denial perception annexed to them, that it lias had til cm 
before.” This, 1 think, must bo understood literally and philo¬ 
sophically. 

But it seems to me as difficxilt to revive things that have ceased 
to be anything, as to ley them up in a repository, or to bring 
them out of it. When a thing is once annihilated, the same 
thing cannot be again produced, though an oilier tbuig similar to 
it may. Mr. Ijocke, m another place, acknowledges, tiiat tiic 
some thing cannot have two beginnings of cxistenct?; one) that 
things that have different b^miings are not the samet but di- 
. verse. [(1) fVom this it foUown, that an ability to rerivc our 
ideas or pereeptiem, after they have ceased to he, can signify 
no tflore but an ability to create new ideas or perc<'i>tiiais siviUar 
to those we liad before.] • 
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[ (0) They are said to be revived, with this additional percep¬ 
tion, that we have had them before/' This, surely, would be a 
fail^ious perception, since they could not have two beginnings 
of existence; nor could we believe them to have two beginnings 
of existence* We can only believe, that we had formerly ideas 
or per^ptionB very like to them, though not identically tlie same«] 
[But whether we perceive them to be the same, or only like to 
those we had before, this perception, one would think, supposes 
a remembrance of those we had before, otherwise the similitude 
or identity could not be perceived*] 

[ (8) Another phrase is used to explain this reviving of our per¬ 
ceptions* “ The mind, as it were, paints them anew upon itself/* 
There may be soiuet^g figurative in this; but making due 
eJlowance for that, it must imply, that the mind, wliieh paints 
the things that have ceased to exist, must have the memory of 
tvhat they weref since every painter must Ixavc a copy cither beiore 
hU eye, or in his imagination and memory.] 

Tnese remarks tipon Mr* Ijocke's account of memory ure in* 
tended to show, that his system oi' ideas gives no li^dit to this 
£sculty, but rather tends to darken it; as little does it make us 
understand how we remember, and by that means have the cer^ 
tain knowledge of things past* 

Every man knows what memory is, aud has a distinct notion 
of it: but when Mr* Locke spealU of a' }mwer to revive in the 
mind those ideas, which, after imprinting, ):ave disappeared, or 
have been, as it were, laid out of sight, one would hardly know 
this to be memory, if he had not told us. There are other things 
which it seems to resemble at lea.st ns much* I see before me 
tlie picture of a&iend. 1 shut my eyes, or turn them anotlier 
way ; and the picture disappeari<, or is, as it were, laid out of 
aigntl I have a power to turn my eyes again towards the picture, 
and immediately the perception is revived* But is tins memory ? 
fio purely; yet it answers the definition as well as memory itself 
«a&doj 

VII* Jncauiicue use of the term perceptionJ^ —We may ob- 
Verve, that the w<nrd wreeptiou U used by Mr* Locke in too 
indefimte a way, as well as the word ide:u 

[perception, in the chapter upon that subject, is said to be the 
£nt fhcttity the mind aereis^ about our ideas* Here we are 
told, tiuU ate nothing but perceptions: yet I apprehend it 
.would sound oddly to say^ that perception is the first faculty of 
the mind exercised about perception; and still more strangely 
to 8ay>. tiiai ideas are the first faculty of the mind exercised 
about ouride^ But why shotdd not ideas be a faculty as well 
as perception, if both are the mme f] 

Memory it said to be a pov^ to revive our perceptions. Will 
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it not foUow from this, that every thing that can be remembered 
is a perception ? If this be so, it'will be difficult to ilnd any 
thing in nature but perceptions* 

Onr ideas, we are told, are nothing but^ actual perception r ; 
but in many places of the Essay, ideas are said to be the objects 
of perception, and that the mind, in all its thoughts and reason¬ 
ings, has no other immediate object which it does or c<in con¬ 
template but its own ideas* Does it not appear from this, either 
that Mr. Locke held the operations of the mind to bo the same 
thing with the objects of those operations, or that he used tho 
word idea soinotimes in one sense and sometimes in another, 
witfiout any intimation, and probably without any apprehension 
of its ambiguity? It is an article of Mr. Hume’s philosophy, 
that there is no distinction between the operations of the mind 
011(1 their objects. But I see no reason to impute tills opinion 
to Mr. Locke. I rather think, that, notwithstanding his groat 
judgment and candour, his understanding was entangled by the 
ambiguity of the word idea, and that most of the imperfections 
of Ins Essay are owing to that cause. 

Mr. Ilume saw fanner into the consequonccs of the common 
^stem concerning ideas than any author had done before him. 
fie saw the absurdity of making every object of thought double, 
and splitting it into a remote object, which has^a separate and 
pennanent existence, and an immediate object,' called an idea 
or impression, which is an image of the former, and has no exist* 
ence, but when we are conscious of it. Accor^ng to this systcra, 
we have no intercourse with the external world, but by means 
of the internal world of ideas, which represents the other to 
the mind. 

, He saw it was necessary to Tcject one of these worlds as a 
fiction, and the question was, Which should be rejected ? WJie- 
ther all mankind, learned and unlearned, liad feigned the exist¬ 
ence of the external world without good reason ? or whether 
philosophers had feigned the internal world of ideas, in order to 
account for the intercourse of the mind with the external ? Mr* 
Hume adopted the first of these opinions, and en^loyed his 
reason and eloquence in support of it* \ , 

Bishop Berkeley had gone so frr in the same track as to reject 
the materia world os fictitious; but it was left to Mr. Hume 
to complete the system. 

VIIL ffume^s $:i^lanatioti of imagination and memory— 
cordii^ to his system, therefore, irapresaions and ideas in^ his 
own mind are the only things a man can know, or can conceive : 
Nor are these ideas representatives, as they were in old 
system. There is nothing else in nature, or at least within the 
reach of our faeultiee, to oe represented. What tho vulga]' call 
the peicep^on of an external object, is nothing but a strong 
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impression upon the mind. What we cal] the remembrance of 
a past events is nothing but a presemt iiopresuion or idea, we aker 
than the former* And what we call imagination, is still a pre<^ 
sent idea, but weaker than that of memory* 

That I may not do him injustice, these are hi<; worth in his 
** Treatise of Human Nature, page 193. (8vo. edition.) 

['• We find by experience, that when any impicbsion been 
present with the mind, it again makes its appcaranct' tIuTo us an 
idea; and tbU it may do after two different ways, citiu'r when 
in its new appearance it retains a considerable (h^i^ice oi its first 
idvacity, and is somewhat intermediate bctNNivt an impression 
and an idea, or when it enrircly loses tliat viv.icity, and a per* 
feet idea. The faculty by which we repeat oni unprosions in 
the first manner is called the memory, and Uie other tlie iwa- 
ffination***'] 

Upon this account of memory and iianginution 1 shall make 
some remarks. 

' FirHf I wish to know, what we axe here to luidt istaiul hy ex* 
perience 1 It is said,* we find all this hy oxp< lir uce ; and L con* 
ome nothing can be meant by tliis experience hut rntiiiory. Not 
(hat memory which our author defines, hut memorj in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word. Arcurdmg tosulg<ir apprehension, 
memory u an immediate knowledge of something pust. [Our 
author does not admit that there in any such knowledge in the* 
human mind* II 0 tnaifUains that meniof y a noihino but a pre^ 
Meni idea or Sf9ipramo». [But, iu delinmg whrit lu* takes memory 
to be, he iakes/or granted that kind of memory which he r^ecte* 
For ca n we find by experience, that iir irnpresston, after iu first 
appearance to the mind, makes a st^cond, and a third, with 
different degree of strength and \jvacity, if we have not so dis- 
tinct a remembrance of lU first appcarauce, enables us to 
knoir it» upon its second and thiid, iiotwith^Uiidnig tliat, in the 
int^rvalt H undergone a very ron^idt^ialde change ?] 

AU experiesee suppoees memory; and there can be no such 
thmg as experience, without trusting to our own mmory, or 
tiut of others 1 so that it appears from Mr. Hume's account of 
tfri s that be found hmiaelf to have that kind of memory, 

wfafoh he adenovriedges and defines, by exercising that kind 
which he xejeob* [ 

What is it we find by experience or memoir ? It 
}s, when m impression has been present with the 

miiiA it make* its appearance there as an idea, and that 

aftex.tww 

0 iBplmai$tm ii^oket a eontradiefion .—[If expe- 
fieoteuAnriaa ua jo£ thii^ it oertainly decrives us; fur the thing 
if imjkiilffeK ^ ^ nutbor idiows it to be so. Impressions 
CM Mbg periihaUe things, which have no existence, 
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but when we are conscious of them. • If an impression could 
make a second and a third appearajice to the minu, it must havo 
a continued existence during the interval of these appearances, 
which Mr. Hume acknowledges to be a gros?ab8urdity**(lb seems; 
then, that we find, by expenence, a thujg which is impossible. 
Wc are imposed upon by our experience, and made tu bellevi^ 
contradictions.} 

Perhaps it may be said, that* these different appearances of 
the impression are nut to be understood literally^ but figiira* 
tively ; that the impression is personified, and made to appear at 
different times, and in different habits, when no more is meant, 
but that an mipreasion appears at one time ; afterwards a thiiif; 
of a middle nature, between an impression oiid an idea, which we 
call memory ; and last of all a pcrteci idea, .which we cull imagi¬ 
nation I that this figvtrative meaning agrees best with the lost, 
sentence of the period, where we arc told, that memory and ima¬ 
gination are faculties, whereby we repeat our impressions in a 
more or less lively manner. To repeat an impression Ik a fijpi- 
rative way of speaking, which signifies making a new impression 
similar to the former. . 

X. The only tuhterfu^ that iV obtioue u doubly defective,— 
If, to avoid the absurdity implied in the liteml meaning, wo tin- 
d<^rstHn(l the philosopher in this figurative otie, then his defini¬ 
tions of memory and imagination, when stripped of the figurative 
dress, will amount to this, [That memory is the faculty of making 
n weak impression, and imagination the faculty of making an 
iinprossion still weaker, after a corresponding strong one.. The^se 
definitions of memory and imagination labour under two defects ; 
Jirtty That they convey no notion of the thing defined; on cl, 
secondly f That they may be applicfl to things of a quite diifi^rent 
nature from those that are defined.] 

When we are said to have a faculty of making a weak impres¬ 
sion after a coijesponding strong one, it would not be easy to 
conjecture that tnis faculty is memory. Suppose h man strikes 
his nead smartly f^Inst the wall, this ivS an impression ; now he 
has a faculty by which he can repeat this impi\‘ssjon witJi lc*ss 
force, 80 as not to hurt him; tlus, uy Mr. Hume’s account, inu?<t 
l>e memory* He has a faculty by which he can just touch the 
walk with his head, so that the impression entirely loses its 
vivacity. This surely must be imagination; at least it comes as 
near to the definition given of it by Mr* Hume as ajiythiiig 
1 can conceive. 

[Thirdlyf We may observe, that when we are told—that we 
.have a faulty of repeating our impressions in a more or loss 
lively znannoT, this implies that we are the efficient muses <»f our 
ideas of men u n y and UFiapaation; but this coutnulicts what tlie 
autlunr says a little before, where he proves, by what he calls a 
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Gonvmdng aigiunent^ that impressioni are the cause of their cor^ 
responcliiiff ideas.] [The argument that proves this bad need 
indeed to De very convincing \ whether we make the ideri t*) he 
a second appearance of the ^prcssion, or a new imprehsion 
ttmilar to the former. V 

If the 6rst be true, then the impression is the cau&e of itself. 
If the second, then the impreasion after it hab gone, and lias no 
existence, produces the idea.] Such arc the mystc^iies of Mr. 
Hunie^s philosophy. 

It may be observed, that the common system, tlmt Ideas 
the only Immediate objects of thought, leach to n< epticisin with 
regard to memory, as well as with regard to tlie ohji'cts of sense, 
whether fho^e ideas are placed in the mind or in tlic hi am. 

Ideas arc* said to be things internal andpre^c id, which have no 
existence but during the moment they die in the rwd. The 
objects of sense are dungs external, which heno a oommued 
istexioe* When it is mam tamed, that all that we immediate 
perceive is only ideas or phantasms, how can wc from tlie 
existence of those phantasms, conclude the existence of an 
external world corresponding to them ? 

This difficult question seems not to have occuik d to the Peri¬ 
patetics* Des Cartes saw the difficult), and i ndeavoured to hn d 
oat arguments hy which, from the e\$suiu<* ol our phantasms 
or ide^, we might infer the oxisttnce ol i \Uujdl objects. The 
same course was followed h) M<th biaiKhc, Arnauld, and I^eko; 
but Berkeley aud Hume casilj refuted all tlieir arguniciits, and 
deiDonstrated that there is no strength in tiu'ia. 

XL The theory of ideas leads io as regatds both ou) 

mepuyrjf and our senses .—[The ^amo difficulty with regard to 
sueoMffjf Mturally arises from th( s)stcm of ideas; «ind me only 
season why it was not observed by philosophers, is, because they 
gi^ve less attention to the manor) than to the sense^^: for since 
ideas am things present, how can wt, iiom our having a certain 
idea presently in our mind, conclude tliat an event really 
happened ten or tcrenty years ago torit^ponding to it ?] * 

TixotB is the same meed of aigunieuts U) prove, that tlio ideas 
c( memory are petures of thin^ that really did happen, as that 
'the ideas of sense are pictures of external objects which now 
exist* 1 b bo^ cases, it will be impossible to find any argument 
that has tesi weight* So lhat this bypotba»h> leads us to abso¬ 
lute se^ideiWBiiWith t^ard to those things which wre most dis- 
rentanb^rUO less than with regard to the external objects 

St moN yOMtutmt than BerJceletf,’—[It does not 
impMT < 0 . Itiw oecumd eithar to LoOce or to Berkeley, that 
tne^ 0 tpm Im* the Hme teadent^ to overturn tiic testimony of 
«M«lp(^«r^<a«bno«y<ath6MMeB. * 
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Mr. Hume saw farthor than both, and found fhia consequence 
of the system of ideas p^ectly correbponding to his aim of 
establishing universal scepticism. His system is therefore more 
consistent than theirs, and the conclusions agree better with the 
premises.] 

[But ii we should grant to Mr. Hume, that our ideas of 
memory afford no just ground to believe the past existence pf 
things which we rememner, it may still be asked, how it com^ 
to pass that perception and memorv are accompanied with belief, 
while bare imagination is not ? Though this belief cannot be 
justified upon his system, it ought to be accounted for as a phe¬ 
nomenon of human nature.] 

This he has done, by gtnng us a new theory of belief in general; 
a theory which suits very well with that of ideas, and seems to be a 
natural consequence of it, and which at tlic same time reconciles 
all the belief that we find in human nature to perfect scepticism. 

What then is this belief? It must either an idea, or some 
modification of an idea; we conceive many things which wc do 
not believe. The idea of an object is the same, whether we 
believe it to exist, or barely conceive it. The belief adds no 
new idea to the conception; it ia therefore nothing but a modifi¬ 
cation of the idea of the thing believed, or a clifTerent manner of 
conceiving it. Hear himself: 

XIII. Hume'i dtjinitionof belief* —**A]1 the perceptions of 
the mind are of two kinds, impressions and ideas, which differ 
from each other only in* their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. Our ideas are copied from our impressions, and repre¬ 
sent them in all their parts. When you would vary the idea of 
a particular o^ect, you can only increase or diminish its ibree 
and vivacity: if you make any other chongc upon it, it represents 
a different object or impression. The case is the same as in 
colours. A particular shade of any colour may ?icquire a new 
degree of liveliness or brightness, without any other variation : 
but when you jiroduce any other variation, it is no longer the 
same shade or colour. [So that as belief does nothing but vary 
the manner in which we conceive any object, it am only bestow 
on our ideas an ad<Utional force and vivacity. i An opinion, there¬ 
fore, or belief, may be most accurately denncjd a lively idea, 
related to or aeeocicied with a present impressioH,'''\ 

This theory of belief is very fruitfjii of consequences, wliich 
Mr. Hume traces with his usual acuteness, and brings into the 
service of his system. A greatjwrt of his system indeed is built 
upon it; and it is of itsefi sufficient to prove what he calls his 
hypothesis, that belief is more properly^ an act of the sensitive 

than of the cogitative part of our natures.” ., 

It Is very difficult to examine this account of belief with the 
same gra^y with which it is proposed. It puts one in mmd oi 
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tike iiiffeniotu account giveu hj Martinua Scri>»lerus of the power 
of sywgisi^ hy making the major the male, and the minor the 
fam^, Nvluiim oeing coupled by the middle term, generate the 
conclusion. There is surely no science in which men ut great 
parts and it^enuity have fallen into such gross ab^urdicu s hs in 
treating of me powers of the mind. 1 cannot help thinking, 
that ueter any^r^g more absurd was gravely mamtained by any 
philosopher, than &s accoiuit of the naturo of belief, and of the 
disdnetrou of perception, memory, and imagination. 

The belief of a proposition is an 0 ]k* ration of mind of which 
every nun is conscious, and what it is, he undentHuds }>erfectly, 
though, on ticcuunt of its surnplicity, ho cannot give a logical 
definition of it^ If he compares it with the strength or vivacity 
of hia ideas, or with any modification of ulcus, they arc so far 
from appearing to be one and the same, ihut they have not the 
least similnudo. 

That a strong belief and a weak belief differ o\)ly in degree, 
1 can easOy comprehend; but that belief and no belief should 
iliffer only in degree, no man can believe who iukIc rstands what 
he speaks: for this is in reniity lo viy (hat something and noUiiug 
difibr only in degree, or that nothing n degree of aoinething. 

XIV* Iti absurdity prop<»sitiim that may l>e the 
object of belief, has a contrary pr<j}*osirion that may be the 
object of a contrary belief, Tlie idcu^ of h(»tli, according to Mr. 

are the sanio, and differ only ii« degn of vivacity. That 
is, contraries differ only in degree; aad so pleas\ire may be a 
degree of pain, and lutred a dc^ta^ of lov<*.] But it is to no 
purpose to trace the absurd! tieb tit at follow from tins doctrine, 
lor none of them can be more absurd thaji the doctrine itself. 

Every man knows perfectly wlial it is to see an object with Ins 
eyes, what it is to remember a j)asl event, and what it is to con* 
ceivc a thing whlcli has no existence. That tliesc ixm quite dif¬ 
ferent operations of his mind, h<' is as certain as that sound 
differs from colour, and both from taste; and I can as easily 
believe that sound, and colour, aitd tast(\ differ only in degree, as 
tiM seeing, and remembering, and imagining, di&r only in degree. 

Mr. Hume, in the third volume of liib “ Treatise of Human 
Nature,** is aensdble that his theory of belief Is liable to strong 
objections, and seems, in some measure, to rcli act it; but in what 
Ipeesure, it is not easy to say. He seems still to thu^ that belief 
is <^y a modification the idea, but that vivacity'is not a proper 
tosiQ to e?^ress that modification* Instead of it be tn^es some 
analtviosi f bsases to explain that modificatiou, such as appi^* 
bandtSfi^ idea mote strongly, or taking faster hold of it.’^ 
Tbei% nothing more meritorious m a philosopher than to 
reOMt an error t^on fiovictioD ; but in this instance 1 huxnbW 
appr^lmd Mr. Hume claims that merit upon too slight a ground: 
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for J' cannot perceive that tlic appreliending nn idea inoic 
strongly, or taking faster hold of it, c^proascs any other moilili- 
catiou of the idea than what was Ijoforc (xpresstni by its stmigth 
and vivacity, or even that it expresses the same mor'«cation more 

n erly, Wlialcvc r modjilcatiou of the idea he hetief 

c, whether its vivacity, or some otlier without a name, to 
make perception, memory, and imagination, to be the dificreiu 
degrees of that modification, is chai^cahlc wiUt the absurdities 
we have mentioned. 

Befoie we leave this subject of memory, it i* propiT to take 
notice of a distinction which Aristotle makes h<'twecn nieiuorv 
and reminiscence, because the dij^tmction has « real foundation in 
natirrc, tbougli in our language I think wc do not distinguish 
them by dift^ent names. 

XV. Three ityrees of f»ewor^.—[hfemory is a kind of b<d)it 
which is not always in exercise witii wgaij to things we romcM- 
ber, but is ready to suggest tlieni whi n tljcrc‘ is occasion. 'Hie 
most perfect degree of this habit is, when Hi'* thiny /s 

iUelf to ofir rcmt*mhra/tre epontaneoinltf, mul without'l.du nr, iu> 
often as llicrc is occasion. A second uegmo is, wiicn llit thing 
is forgot for a longer or sliorter time, even when there is occ.l^;oll 
to roinciuberir ,at fast sotne incident brinye it to min<hcii/Kn(f 
any svnrch. A third d^^gree is, when we cast about a/ul ^rarr/i 
for fohai we would remember, and so at last find it out.] 1( is 
this last, I think, which Aristotle culls roiniiiwcence. de tin- 
guis]i<*d from luemory.^ 

XVI. Uifffculty ae to teminiiccnce ansirered.— \Rvm/ntRccncCi 
tlierofore, includes a will to rei'olh'Ct something p.ust, and a 
st'arcli for it. But here a difficulty occura. It may be said, tliat 
wliat wo wilt to remember wo must conceive, as there can be n<i 
will without a conception of the thing willed.] A will to 
remember a thing, therefore, seems to imply tlmt wo re \u rtibtr it 
already, and have no occasion to Msirch for it. [But ibi'' diliiculty 
is easily removed. When we will to remember a tiling, ^^e nm?.t 
remember somethiny relating to Uy wldch gives us a relative con¬ 
ception of it j but we may, at the same time, have no conccj>tion 
what the tliuig is, but only what relation it bcai*s to something 
else.] Thus, X remember that a friend chain'd me w ith a com¬ 
mission to be executed at such a place ; but I have Anaoi what 
the commission was. By applying ray thought to wluit J remem¬ 
ber concerning it, that it was ^veu by such a jicr*«on, upon 
such an occasion, in consequence of such conversation, 3 ^ni 
led, in a train of thought, to the very tiling I hod forgot, and 
recollect distinctly what the corarnission wiw. 

• *• If U (the idea) be aougbt after by ibe mind, and with pam and vadeayour 
found and brought again in view, *Uj bockt*, Book U. Cliap. 

six. sect. 1. 
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XYIL THb memoiy ^ bnUet different from ^hat of men,^ 
Aristotle saA that brutes have not rexnmscence, and this I 
think is proMble; but^ aajs he> the^ have memory. It cannot, 
indeed, be doubted but ihey have something very like to it, and 
in some instances in a very great degree. A dc^ knows bis 
master after long absence, or A horse will trace back a road 
he has once gone as accurately as a man; and this is the niore 
strange, that the train of thought whidi he had in goin? must 
be reversed in his return. It is very like to some prodigious 
memories we read of, where a person, upon hearitig a hundred 
names or unconnected words pronounced, can begin at the last, 
and go backwards to the first, without losing or misplacing one. 
Brutes certainly may learn much from experience, which seems 
to ii^ly memoty. 

[Yet I see no reason to think that brutes measure time as men 
do, by days, months, or years, or that they have any distinct 
knowledge of the interval between things wl^ch they remember, 
or of their distance from the present moment* If we could not 
record transactions accordiitf to llieir dates, human memory 
would be something very diligent from what it is, and perhaps 
resemble mure the memory of brutes*] 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How do tlie Peripatetict capUio imamation and memory t 
Cauie of the defect of memoiy, aevoming to Aristotle? 

Error of this theory? 

Five lap^iiliooa oeeeanrv to muntain it? 

How far is the connexion between mind and body capable of being invesd- 
gtted f 

In wbst reipeei does Locke dlfibr from the ancient philoeophera? 

How must he be understood In hU explication of memory? 

This power of renewing our ideas or of creating others similar to them does 

How doea it appear that Ijoeke usea the teiin perception" in too Indefinite 
a lenaaf 

How doei Hume describe or explain perception, memory, and imagination? 
Ha acknowledges memory i& Uie vul^r siguificatioD,^whtah he endeavours to 
exririn by his own theory f 

AMket of the subterfuge he employs to evade the absurdity of his reason^ 

thmy of ideas overChiows the evidence of memory as well as that of 
the wmaeff 

Huma mare consUtent ttei Berkeley ? ^ 

Deftaa c^telou or briief abeording to Hume ? 

atthi% definitioBf 
Three <i|wm of memory f 
PffiMty •a to rendnlseenee anawered t 

In whit mpoet doea the memoty of man diifbr from that of inibrior ani- 
malsl 



ESSAY IV. 


OF CONCEPTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP COKCEtnOK, on SIUPLE APPEEBEKSIOK in general. 

L Logiciam gios a qiufii definition of titnple apprchewdon*'^ 
CoNCFiviNO, imagining, apprehending, understanding, having a 
notion of a thing, are common words used to express that opem-* 
tion of the understanding, which the Ic^cianH call eimple apprc* 
hention. Tlie having an idea of a tiling, is in common language 
used in the same sense, chiefly I tliink since Mr. LockeV time. 

Logicians define simple apprehenwon to be the bare conception 
of a thing without any judgment or belief about it. Tf this were 
intended for a strictly logical defiuition, it might be a Just objec¬ 
tion to it, that conception and apprehension ure only synony¬ 
mous words; and that wc may as well define conception by 
apprehension, as apprehension by conception; but it ought to he 
remembered, that the most simple operations of the mind cannot 
be logically defined. To have a distinct notion of them, wi* roust 
attend to them as w feci them in our own minds. He that 
would have a distincRiotion of a scarlet colour, will never attain 
it by a definition; ho must set it before his eye, attend to it, 
compare it with the colours that come nearest to it, and observe 
tlie specific diflerence, which he will in vain attempt to define. 

Every man is conscious that he can conceive a thousand things, 
of which he believes nothing at all; as a horse with wings, a 
mountain of gold; but although conception may be without miy 
degree of belief, even the we^est belief cannot be. without con¬ 
ception. He that believes, must have some conception of what 
he believes. 

Without attempting a definition of tbia operation of thtr mind, 
I shall endeavour to explain some of its properties; consider the 
theories about it; and take notice of some mistakes of pliiloso- 
phers concerning it, 

II. Fint charactefietic property of conception,—[\• H ina) 
be observed, that conception enters as an ingredictit io rvm v 
operation of the mind:] our senses cannotgive tiro hulicl ol 
any object, without giving sonic conception oi it al tn<‘ ^amc 
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t une : no man can either remember or reaaon about of 

'which he hath no conception; when we will to exert any of our 
actj*ve powers, there must be some conception of what we will to 
do: there can be no desire nor aversion, love nor hatred, without 
some conception of the object: we caxitiot Feel pain without con¬ 
ceiving it, though we can conceive it without fe<^ling it. Those 
tilings arc self-evident# 

In every operation of the mind, therefore, in <?V(Ty tiling we 
call thought, there must be concration: when wr analyse tlio 
various operations either of the undWstanding or of the will, we 
shall always find this at the bottom> Uke the “ caput mortuuin** 
of the cheniUls, or the •• materia prinia”' of the Peripatetics; 
but though there is no operation of mind without conception, 
yet it may be found naked, detached from all otliers, and then it 
u culled siiuplo apprehension, or the bare <vineoption of u tiling. 

As all the operations of our mind arc expressed by language, 
every one knows that it is one tiling to understand what is said, 
to conceive or apprehend its meaning, w hether it be a word, u 
sentence, or a discourse; it is unotber thing to judge of it, to 
assent or dissent, to be pereuadinl or moved. The first is simple 
apprehension, and may be witliout tlic last, bat the lust cannot 
be without the first. 

III. Second ckaracterisiic pfoperlj/ of convavtion. —[2. lubarc 
conception there can neither be truth nor falsehood, because it 
neither affirms nor denies.] Kvery judgment, and every propo¬ 
sition by which judgment is exprcsse<l, must be true or false; 
and the qualities of true and false, in their proper sense, can 
belong to nothing but to judgment:*, or to propositions which 
eicnress judgment. In the liare conceptiou oi a thing there is no 
judgment, opinion, or belief included, aiid^herefore it cannot bo 
either true or false. 

^IV. Ctyncepiione may be true or faUv in one particular 
—But it may be said, Is there any tiling more certain tJian that 
men may have true or false conceptions, true or false apprehen¬ 
sions, Qi things ? 1 answer. That sucJi ways of speaking are 
indeed so common, and so well awrJiorised by custom the arbiter 
of language, that it would be presumption to censure them. It is 
hardly possible to avoid using them. But we ouglit to he upoii^ 
our guard that we be not misled by tliexii, to confound thirds 
^cb, though oft^jn expressed by Uie same words, are really 
dmerent. We must therefore remember wliat was before ob- 
aemd, Essay I. ohap. i. [That all the words, by which wc signify 
the bore ctmeeption of a thing, are likewiHc used to signify our 
omniam when wc wish to express them with modesty rnddiffi- 
dcnjce. And we shall always find, that, when we sp^k of true 
or false conceptions, we mean true or folsc opinions.] An opi¬ 
nion, though ever so wavering, or ever so modestly expressed, 
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must be either true or false; but a bare conception, which 
expresses no opinion or jmi^tient, can be neither. 

If we analyse those speeches, in which men attribute truth or 
falsehood to our conceptions of thin^js, we shall fintl in every case, 
that there is some opinion or jud^ent implied in what they call 
conception. A child conceives the moon to be flat, and a loot or 
two broad; that is, this is his opinion: and w-hen wc say it in a 
false notion, or a false conception, wo mean tliat it is a false opi* 
nion. Ho conceives the city of London to be like his country 
village; that is, he believes it to be so, till he is better instruclcd. 
He conceives a Hon to have horns; that is, he believes tliat the 
aiunial which men call a lion, has horns. Sucli opinions lan¬ 
guage authorises us to call conceptions; and they may be true 
or false. J3ut bare conception, or what the logicians call simple 
up prehension, implies no opinion, however slight, and therefore 
can neither lie true nor false. 

V. Of f^ruf and faUe ideas .—^Whut Mr. Tificke says of ideas 

(by which word he very often means nothing but conceptions) is 
very just, when the wonl idea is so understood, book ii. chap, 
xxxii*. sect. 1 : Though* trntb and falsehood belong in ]mo- 

pricty of sjjccch only to propositions, yet itb^Hs arc often tonned 
tnie or false, ^os wlmt words arc there that arc not n»c*d with 
great latitmle^ unil with some deviation from tlnlr itrict ami 
proper significntlon;) though J think, tliat when iiU^ns (licuisc'lves 
arc termed true or fldse. there is still some sccivt or (r,eil propo* 
sitlou, which is the foundation of that denominatioii; as we shall 
ace, if we exuniiuo the paiticular occasions wherein lliey come 
be called tmo or false; in all which we shall linil some kind of 
ailinnatioti or negation, which is the reason of ihat dejiomina- 
tion: for our ideas being nothing but Isu c appearances, or per¬ 
ceptions in our minds, cminot properly and sbu^dv in themscives 
be said to be true* or false, no more than a siinph* name of any 
thing can be sai<l to lie tnic or false.” 

It may be here observed by the way, that in tliis p:iss;ige, as 
in many others, Mr. Locke uses the w'ord jicreepdon^ as well 4is 
the word idea^ to signify what 1 call conception, or siin 2 >le appre¬ 
hension. And in hus chapter upon perception, book ii. chap. ix. 
he uses it in the same sense. l^cvception,” he says, as it js the 
first faculty of the mind, exercised about our i<loas; so it is tho 
first and simplest idea we have from rejlcctitai, und is by soirte 
called thinking in general. It seems- to be that wliicl) piUi? the 
distinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the yjlorior |wrts of 
nature. It is the first operation of all our faculties, and the 
inlet of all knowledge into our minds.” 

VI. Locke confeunde perception and conception .—Ivocke 

has followed the example given by l)cs Chutes, frassendi, and 
other Cartesians, iii giving the name of perveption to the hare 
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conception of tiling: and he has been followed in this by 
Biitiiop BerkeleVi Mr# llunie, and many kte philosophers^ when 
they treat of Tb^.have probably been led into this 

impropriety, ,by tho* common doctrine concerning ideas, Nvhich 
teaches U8> . conception, perception by the senses, and 

memory, are oply different ways of perceipinff ideas m our own 
minds.t If that theory be wdl founded, it will indeed be very 
difficult to ffiid any specific distinction between conception wd 
perception. But there is reason to distrust any philosopliical 
theory, when it leads men to corrupt language, und to conlbund, 
undoT ono name, operations of the mind, whicli common sense 
and common language teach them to distinguish. 

I grant that there are some states of the iniiul, wherein a man 
may confound his conceptions with wliat lu' j)erct ives or temem- 
here, and mistake the one for tlie other; as, hi tlie delirium of a 
fever, iu some cases of lunacy and of madness, in dreaming, and 
perhaps in some momentary transports of devotion, or of other 
strong emotions, which cloud*his intellectual faculties, and for a 
time cany a man out of himself, as usually express it. 

Even in a sober and sound state of mind, the memory of a 
thing may be so very weak, that we may be in doubt whether 
we only teamed or imagined it. 

It may be doubted, whether children, when their imagination 
first begins to work, can distinguish wliut tlu?y barely conceive 
from what they remember. 1 have been told by a man of know¬ 
ledge and observation, that one of his sons, when he began to 
speak, very often told lies with great assurance, without any 
intention, as far as appeared, or any consciousness of guilt. 
From which the fatlier concluded, that it is natural to some 
children to lie. I am rather inclined to tliink, that the cliild had 
no intention to deceive, but mistook the rovings of his own fancy, 
for things which he remembered. This, however, 1 take to be 
very uncommon, after children can communicate their sentiments 
by language, though perhaps not so in a more e^irly period. 

Granting all this, -if any man will aliinn, that they whose 
intellectuaT fisculties are sound, and Koher, and ripo, cannot witii 
certain^ distinguish what they perceive or cenaonber, from what 
they barely conceive, when those c^ratious have any degree of 
strei^h and distinctness, he may enjoy his opinion; I know not 
how to reason with him. WW should philosophers confound 
those c^pei^tioDS in treatiDg^of i&as, when they would be ashamed 
to it on other ocesaons ? To distinguish the various powers 
of our minds, a certain degree of understanding is necesaMiry; 
and if some, through a defect of understanding, natural or acci-' 
deot^, or frtrni unnpenM of unddrstanding, may be apt to con¬ 
found diifereDt powan* will it follow that others cannot clearly 
distihguieh them ? 
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To return from thij* digression»into which the abuse of tlie 
word perception by philospphcrs Iihh led me, it appews evident 
tliat the hare conception of an object, which includes no <ipinion 
or judgment, can neither be true nor Mse. Those qualities, in 
their proper sense, are altogether inapplicable to this operation 
of the mmd, ^ 

VII,— IlluUratian of conception. —[3. Of all the analogies 
between the operations of body and those of the Tniiid, tiierc is 
none so strong and so obvious to all mankind as that which there 
is between painting^ or otlicr plastic arts, and the power of con¬ 
ceiving objects in the mind.] Hence in all languages, the words 
by which this power of the mind und its various incidificatioim 
are expressed are analc^cal, and borr<»wcd from those arts. 
We coiiftider this power of the mind as a plastic power, by which 
wc form to ourselves Images of the objects of thought. 

In vain should wc attempt to avoid this analogical language, 
for wc have no other iaugxiag<* upon the subject; yet ii is diiu- 

f ;crou.S; ajid apt to misleaih All analogical and Hgurntive words 
lave a clouhlo meaning 5 and, if we are not very much upon our 
guard, wc slide insensibly from the Iwirrowed and figurative 
mouung into the primitive. We are prone to c^txry the parallel 
between the things compared farther tliau it will hold, and thus 
very inilurally to fall into error. 

To avoid this as far as pixsslhle in ihc present subject, it is 
proper to attend to the dissimilitude between wmeeiving a thing 
ill the luiiul, imd painting it to the cyo, tin well as to their siuii- 
litude. The similitude strikes and gives plea-sure. The disaiini- 
litude we are less disposed to observe. But the philosopher 
ought to attend to it, aiid to carry it always in mind, in his rea¬ 
sonings on this subject, as a monitor, to warn him against tlic 
erroi's into which the analogical language is apt to draw* him. 

Wlieii a man jiaints, there is some work done, which remahis 
when his hand is taken off^ and cvntinucs to exist, though he shmiUl 
think no more of it. Jivery stroke i^f his pencil produces an 
effect, and this effect is dilTercat from Ids action in making it; 
for it remains and continues to exist when the action ceases. 
The action of painting is one thing, the picture produced is 
another thing. The first is the cause, thc^ second is the effect. ^ 
VIII. This analogy defactive. —Let us next consider what is 
done when lie only conccivc-s this picture. He must have con¬ 
ceived it before be piuiited it: for this is a maxim univi rsaliy 
admitted, that every work of ai*t 111 usi first ho conceived in the 
mind of the operator. What is this conception ? It is an act 
of tlie mind, a kind of tliought. 'J'his cannot be denied. But 
does it produce any effect besiden the act itself ? Surtny com¬ 
mon sense answers this ipicsiiou in the negative: ff>r every 
knows, that it is one thing to c<Miceive, another ihnig lo bringlortli 
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into effect* It is ont* tiling to project, another to execute. A 
njan may think for a long time what he is to do, and after all do 
nothing. [Conceiving aa well as projecting or resolving, vt'e what 
the schoolmen called inmanent ac^ of the mind, which produce 
nothing beyond themselves. But painting is a ira/fsif/ve act, 
which produces an effect distinct from the opoTotioui and this 
effect is the picture. Let this therefore he always rcinoiiibpred, 
that what is commonly called the image of a Uiing in the* mind is 
no more than the act or operation of the mind in conceiving it.] 
That this is the common sense of men who are mitncored by 

f >hilosophy, appears fromtlieur language. If oik* itmorniit t>f the 
anguage should ask, Wliat U meant by conceivinji a thing ? we 
idiould veiy naturally answer, That it is lianng an nimgc of it in 
the mind; and perhaps we could notexjdain tin* vMml better. 
This allows, that conception, and the in .age of a thing in tlie 
mind, ore synonymouR expressions^. The imago in the mind, 
therefore, L not the object of conceptjon, nor 1$ at any effect 
produced by conception as a chum*. It U couj'optiou itself. 
That very mode of thinking, wUklx we eiill <on<option, is by 
another name called an image in the mind. 

Notliing more readily gives the conception of a iliing than the 
seeing an image of it. IK* Hence, by n up arc common in lan« 

S iage, conception is called «ni image of the thing conceived. 

ut to show that it is not a rt*al lail a metaphorical imag(*, It is 
called an image in the mind. We know nothing that is properly 
in the mind but Uiought; and when ain ilung eKc is said to be 
in the luiiid, the expression must be ftgnoilive, and signify some 
kind of thought. 

I know tliat philosophers very iinaiiimously maintain, that in 
ooncoption there is a real image in the utind, which is the imme¬ 
diate object of conception, and distinct from the toet of conceiving 
it. I beg the^eader^s indulgence to dtfer wImI may be s<ud for 
or a^^nst this philosophical opinion Uj Uk* next chapter; intend- 
mg in this only to explain what appears to me to btdong to this 
operation of mind, without considcrinp the theories about it. I 
tiunk it appears from what lias been Kiid, that the common lan¬ 
guage of tliose who have not Jinbih«*d any philcKophical opinion 
upon this .subject, authorises us to u]Klc^^tand /Ae conception of 
a iking, end an image of it in iie mind, not as two diffci'cnt 
things, but as two different expressions, to signify one and the 
same tluT^; and I wish So use conunon ^rcU in their common 
aocwtatioii. 

rX% Jie true 4xient.^[4>. Taking along with us what is said 
in the last article, to gua^ us agdnit the seduction of the analo¬ 
gical language used on this subject, we may observe a very strong 
analogy, not only between conceiving and painting in genez^ 
hut between the different kinds of our conceptions, and the dif- 
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ferent works of the painter, (1) H<? either makes fancy pictun^s, 
or (2) he copies from the painting of others, or (3) he paints from 
tlie life.; that is, from real objects of art or nature wriich Ih' lias 
seen.] I think our coucej^tions ariinit of a <livision verj' shnilar. 

X, Peculiarity of the firet kind of cunccplionsr-^First^ there 
are conceptions which may be called lancy pictures. Tliey are 
commonly called creatures of tancy, or of imagination, 'I'hfy 
iire not the conics of any original that exists, but arc urigjjiah 
tlicmselvea. Such wus the conception which Swift formed of the 
island of Laputa and of tlic coimtry of the Lilliputians; Cer* 
vantes of Don QuixoU* and his squire; llarriiigtoa of the go- 
vermneut of Oceana; and Sir ITiomas More of dial of Utopia, 
We can give iiajnes to sneb ei'eutures of imagination, conceive 
them dUtiuctiy, and reason coiisc»qucntiaily concerning them, 
though they never liad un existence. Tlu-y were con reived by 
theiv creators, an<l may ho conetdved bv oiiu r«, but they m ver 
existed, do not ascrihe the gftalitu'fi of Irut^ or foho to 

tkeiUy Ik cause I hey ore not ftcconi]nuued with any Ixdiel*, uor <h^ 
tluT imply an^* ailirmation or negation.] 

[Setting usjde tin we crenturea of inmginnlion, there arc otlnr 
conceptions, which may be called copies, they have un 

original or archetype to which tliey refer, and with which they 
arc believed to ugroi*; and tee call them true or faUe oonetptionH^ 
according as they agree or disagree w itli ilm standard to wJiich 
they are refetrod.] 'J'Iic.hc are of twokuxU, which have dillerciit 
standards or originalK. 

The first kind is analogous to pictures taken from the life. 
We have conceptions of iodlridtfaf fhimjs lliat exist, such 

as the eitv of London, or the goiernuirnt of Vcirice. Here the 
things con Cl’bed are the originals ; and our con ee pi ions aix? called 
true ivlieii they agree with the tiling conceive cl. I'hus, my con- 
ce|Miou of the city of Ijondon ia true when i wnccivo it to be 
what it really i.s, 

XI. Peculiarity of the second kind.—[ItidiHdnal ihinys whirk 
rmliy exist, being the creatures of God, (thongli s^aue of them 
may receive their outward fonu from man,) he only who nisde 
thi'in knows their whole nature; wc know them hut in ])an, and 
therefore our conceptions of them musi in all onses be imperjtfci 
and inadequate; yet they may be true and just, as far tl^oy 
reach.] 

' XII. Of the third kind .—[The second kind is analogous to 
the copies which the painter makes from pictuif?s ilon*^ before. 
Such 1 tUnk are the conceptions we linvc of what th.; anocnls 
colled umvtrsaU ; that is, of things winch belong or mny 
to many individuals.] Tliosc arc kinds and species oi h 
such as, man, or elephant, wdiich are sih'cich <'i snt unres; 
wisdom, or courage, which arc species of qualitus; equiiinvi 
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similitude, which aro species of relations. It may be asked, from 
what original arc* tlicse conceptions formed ? and when are they 
said to 1^ true or false ? 

It appears to me, that the orinnal from which they arc copied, 
that ia, the thing conceived, is the conception or meaning uhich 
other men who understand the language affix to the same words. 

Things are parcelled into kinds and sorts, not by nature, but 
by men. The individual things we are connected \^ith| arc so 
many, that to give a proper name to every imliviJual would be 
impossible, we could never attain tlic knowl(‘dg(* of them that 
is necessary, nor converse and reason about them, without sorting 
them according to their different att^ibutc^. 'I'hose that agree 
in certain attributes are thrown into one parcel, and h,\w a general 
name given them, wtiich belongs equally to cvciy individual In 
that parcel. This common name nuiAt therefore signify those 
attributes which have been observed to he common to every indi¬ 
vidual in that parcel, and notliuig el^c. 

That such general words may answer their intention, all that 
is necessary U, that those who use tlicm should affix the same 
meaning ox notion, that is, the suite roncoption to them. The 
common meaning is the standard hy >\hicli ^u^ll conceptions arc 
formed, and they are said to be tiio* oi faW, accordiuj^ as tliey 
agree or disagree with it. Thus, my conception of telony is 
true and just, when it agrees with the tneuiiiug of that word in 
the laws relating to it, and in authois who understand the law. 
The meaning of tlie word is the thing conceived; and that mean¬ 
ing is the conception affixed to it by those who best understand 
the iangu^e* 

Xlll. 1^0 modes of expressing an indiiiduaL^[Aii indi¬ 
vidual is expressed in language (1) eithu hy a proper name, or 
(3) by a general word joined to such circuinstances os distinguish 
that individual &om all others;] if it is unknown, it may, W'hen 
an object of sense and within reach, be pointed out to tlic senses ; 
when beyond the reach of the senses, it may be ascertained by a 
description, which, though very imperfect, may be true and suffi¬ 
cient to distinguish it from every other individual. Hence it is, 
in speaking of individuals, we are very little in dai^er of 
mistaking the object, or taking one individual for another. 

[Yet, as was before observed, our conception of them is always 
inadequate and kme. They are the creatures of God, and there 
ara m^y things belonging to them which we know not, and 
wUeb cannot be deduced by reasoning from what wc Imow: 
they have a real easenoe, or constitution of nature, from which 
' all ik^ quaKtiee flow; but this essence our faculties do not 
comprehends] they are therefore incapable of definition; for a 
deflmtion oi^t to comprehend the whole nature or essence of 
the thing deffiied. 
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Thus, Westminster bridge is an individual object; tliongb 1 had 
never seen or heard of it before, if 1 am only made to conceive 
that it is a bridge from Westminster over the Thames, this con* 
ception, however imperfect, is true, and is sufficient to make me 
distinguish it, when it is mentioned, from every other object that 
exists* The architect may have an adequate conception of its 
structure, which is the work of man; but of the materials, whicli 
are the work of God, no man has an adequate conception; and 
therefore, though the object may be described, it cannot be de- 
iined. 

XIV* General concepturns adequate^ and agree ecith the thing 
conceived, —Universala arc always expressed by general worrli^: 
and all the words of language, except!nj^ proper names, are gene¬ 
ral words; they are the signs of genersd conceptions, or of some 
circumstance relating to them. [These general conceptions are 
formed for the purpose of language and reasoning; and the ob¬ 
ject from wliich they are taken, and to which they arc intended 
to agree, is the conception which other men join to the sAUie 
word.s; they may iher^ore be adequate^ and perfectly agree with 
the thing conceived. This implies no more than that men who 
spealc the saiiu' language may perfectly ogree in the meaning of 
many general words.} 

Thus matlienwticiaTis have conceived what they call a plane 
triangle. They have defined it accurately; and when 1 conceive 
it to be a plane surfitce, bounded by three right lines, I have 
both a true and an adequate conception of it. There Is nothing 
belonging to a phuie triangle which in not comprehended in this 
conception of it, or dcducible from it by ju5t rcasoiiing. This 
definition express^^s the whole essence of the thing defined, as 
every just definition ought to do; but this essence is only what 
Mr. Locke very properly calls a nominal essence; it is a general 
coticcption formed by the miud, and joined to a general word as 
its sign. 

If all the general words of a language had a precise ineaiung, 
and were perfectly understood, as mathcujatic^ trrnis are, all 
verbal disputes would be at an end, and men would never 
to differ in opinion, but when they differ in reality; but this is 
far from being the case. The meaning of most general words is 
not learned like that of mathematical tenns, by nn accurate defi- 
nition, but by the experience we hai)p<*n to have, by hearing 
them used in conversadon. From sticli exjHirionce we collect 
their meaning by a kind of induction; and jw this induction is 
for the most part lame and imperfect, it hajipens tliat different 
persons join d^erent conceptions to the wine general u ord; and 
though we intend to give them tlie meaning ^ 

biter of language, has put upon them, (his is difficult tolind, 
and apt to be mist^en, even hy the e»iu(idajul attentive. J-lencr, 
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in iimumerablo (li&piites, men do not really differ in their judg¬ 
mental bul in the way of exprcs.sing them, 

XV, Three hinh of conceptions .—[Our conceptions, tliereforc, 
appear to be of three kinds: tiiey are either the couceptions of 
individnal jiingv, the creatures of God; or they are ooncep- 
Mons of ihe meaning of general words; or they are the creatures 
of oiir own imagination; and these diflhient kindn have diffcruit 

werties ^hlch wc have endeavoured to deAcnbt*-] 

XVI, Of conceptio7a. that are the most //ee///.—Our con- 
''eplion of things may be strong and Hvelv* oi it nuiy he ioint and 
ionguid la all degreee. These are qualitits winch pn>pcily belong 
to our conceptions, though wt have no ri.muN for tluru hut such 
as arc analogical. Every man is cousc i<nis ol sucii a difference 
ill his* conceptions, and finds hb lively coucoptions m<i>t agree¬ 
able, when tfu* object^s not of such u natiue as to give pain. 

Those who have lively conceptions, umimi oiil) txpicss them in 
a lively maimer, that is, in suen a m mm i us to laisc lively con¬ 
ceptions and emotions in others. Sncli prisons arc tlic most 
a^eeahle companions in conversation, niul llu juost acceptable in 
their writings. 

The livoUuess of our couceptioiis procc edi fi'om diffount causes. 
Some objects from their own tutturc, oi tiom acciilcnt.il associa¬ 
tions, are apt to miso strong emotions in th<* mind. ,1oy and 
hope, ambition, zeal, audrex'iHnunt U lul to (tdiv<n our concep¬ 
tions: disaijpointment, di^pace, giief. Mid <nvy, tend rather to 
flatt<i] them. Men of kern jMssi»>iis arc cumuionly lively and 
agrei^able in conversiition; and di'^pissionalo imu often make 
dull companidns: there is in bojnu men a natmal sticngth und 
vigour of mind, which gives strength to thcjr (tmccptious on all 
su^ccts, and In all tlve occasional vati.'tionv of temper, 

[It seems easier to form a lively eonc* ptioii ot olijccts that are 
familiar, than of those that are not; our oonciptjous of 
objects are commonly the most iivel}, wlun oUiti cmiunstauces 
are equal; hence poets not only delight in tlu' dtseripHon of 
visible objects, but find means by metaphor, analogy, and allu- 
alon, to clothe every object they describe with visible qualities :J 
lihe coneeption of these makes th<‘ (ibiert appear, as it were, 
eyes. Lord Karnes, in his ‘‘ lilrmonts of Cii^cism,'’ 
faM of what importance it is in works of Uistc, to give* to 

eferjoMV^escribed* what be ideal presence. To produce this 
la toiud, if indeed the'capital atm of pueticul and rhetorical 
dtlaWiptiop, It caniee the man, as it were, out of himself, and 
faim a speetatOT of tbe scene described. This Ideal pre- 
msee n$9BtB to m 9 to he nothing else but a lively conception of 
Uie apM«s«D£e tihe object ^uld make if really present to 
the eya, 

{AMtraet ftod ‘gettenl conceptious arc never lively, tbohgK 
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they may be difltixct; and tbareforc, liowever necessaty in phiiu- 
Sophy, seldom enter into poetical description, without being pur- 
ticul^ised or clothed in some visible dress.] 

It may be observed, however, that our conceptions of visible 
objects become more lively by giving them motion, and mon; still 
by giving tliem life, and intellectual Hence in poetry, 

the whole creation ia animated, and endowed with sense and 
reflection. 

XVIL Diitinclion between imaffitmikin and conception .— 
[IroJigination, when it is distinguished from conception, seems to 
me to signify one species of conception; to wit, the conception of 
eitible ^ecU. Thus, in a inathcmaticai proposition, 1 imagine 
the figure, and I conceive the demonstrati nu 5 it would not I 
think he improper to saj*, I conceive both; but it would not be 
80 proper to say, I imugiue the demonstration.] * 

iCVill. Difference in our concepiion$ ae to their liveliness and 
their distinctness,— {6. Out conceptions of things may bo clear, 
distinct, and steady; or they may be obscure, indistinct, and 
wavering. Tlic liveliness of our conceptions gives pleasure, but 
it iH their dislinctness and steadiness that cnublcs us to judffc 
right, and to express our sentiments with persjncmty.] 

If we inquire into the cause, why among pcrson> speaking or 
writing on the same subject, we find in one so much darkness, in 
another so much perspicuity; I believe the chief caiu^e* will be 
found to be, that one had a diHinct and .steady conception of 
what he said or wrote, and tlio other liad not: nn ti irenerally 
find means to express ilistiuclly what llicy have conceived din- 
tinctly. Horace observes, that projicr words spimtaueoasly fol¬ 
low distinct conceptions. Verhaqnc provisam rcni non luvita 
ficquuntuf.*’ But it is impossible that a man sliould distinctlv 
express what he has not distinctly conceived. 

We are coimnoniy taught that |H.T.sjncuity depends U)><>n a 
})roper clioice of words, a proper structure of sonlonccs, and a 
proper order in the whole composition. All tliis is V('ry true, 
but it su))poses distiucLness in our conccptioi^ without which 
there can uc neither propriety in our words, uor in the structure 
of our sentences, nor in our method. 

XIX. Indistinct conceptions the CfSHse of errors of 
[Nay, I apprehend, tiiat indistinct couceptions of tilings arc, lor 
the most part, the cause not only of obscurity in writing and 
speaking, but of error in judging." * 

Must not they who concave things iu the same manner lonu 
the same iudgmeut of their agreements and disagrcemcMits ? it 
possible tor two persons to diner witli Tvgmtl to tlie couclusion tn 
a evUogism who have the same conception of the prenuiKs 0 
Some peraons find it difficult to euU^r into a inatliematicai 

• The author applies thu diedncUon in V. cliap. vi. ^ect. s. 
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dcmonstratioiu I believe wc eball always find the reason to be, 
that they do not distinctly apprehend it. A man cannot be con¬ 
vinced by what he does noi understand. On the other hand, I 
think a man cannot understand a demonstration witliout seeing 
the force of it. I speak of sucTi demonstrations as those of 
Euclid, where e%*ery step is set down, and nothing left to be sup¬ 
plied by the reader. 

Sometimes one who has got through the first four books of 
Euclid’s Elements, and sees the force of the deraonstratiotis, 
finds difficulty in the fifth. What is the re.'ison of this ? You 
may find, by a little conversation with him, tliat he has not a clear 
ana steady conception of ratios and of tlic terms relating to them. 
When the terms used in the fifth book liavi' become familiar, 
and readily excite in his mind a clear and steady conception of 
their meaning, you may venture to aflinn that he will bo able to 
understand the demonstrations of tliat lH>ok, and to sec tlie force 
of tliem. 

[If this be really the case, os it seems to be, it leads us to think 
that men are veiy much upon a level with regard to mere judg¬ 
ment, when we take that faculty apart from the apprehension or 
conception of the things about whicli we judge ; so that a sound 
judgment seems to be the inseparable companion of a clear and 
steady apprehension:] and we ouglit not to consider tlicsc two 
as talents, of which the one may fall to the; lot of one man, and 
the other to the lot of another, but as talents which always go 
together. 

XX. Our, eanceptioM of individnnlx do fiol enable ue to enter 
into abstract reasoninp,~[lt may, huwi^ver, be observed, that 
some of our conceptions may Ix^ iiiovo subservient to reasoning 
than others which are equally clcstr and dislitiet. It was before 
observed, that some of our conceptions arc of individual things, 
others of things general and uhstravl. It may ha])pen, tliat a 
man who has very clear conceptions of things indivioual, is not 
so happy in those of things general ami abstract. And this I 
take to be the reason why wc find men who have good judgment 
in matters of common Hfc, an<l perhaps good talents for poetical 
or rhetorical composition, who find it very difficult to enter into 
abstract reasoning.] 

XXI. Des Cartel definition of judomenU —That I may not 
appear ringular in putting men so mucu upon a level in point of 
mere jud^ent, I be^ leavd to sup^rt this opinion W theau^o- 
rity of two very thinking men, t)es Cartes and Cficero. The 
former, in his Dissertation on Method, expresses himself to this 
purpo^; Nothing ia so equally distributed among men as 
judgment. Wbaremre it eeems reasonable to believe, that the 
potoier of distinmisking what is true from tvhat is faUe^ (which 
we properly call judgment or right r^uoii)i is by nature equal in 
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all men; and therefore that the diversity of out opinions does 
not arise from one person being endowed with a greater power of 
reason than another, but only from this, that we do not lead our 
thoi^hts in the same track, nor attend to the same things/' 

Cicero, in his third book ** De Oratore,” makes this observation, 

It is wonderful, when the learned and unlearned differ so much 
in art, how little they differ in judgment. i"or art being derived 
from nature, is good for notmng, unless it move and delight 
nature/’ 

From what has been said in this article, it follows, that it is 
80 far in our power to write and speak perspicuously, and to 
reason justly, as it i.n in our power to form clear ana distinct 
conceptions of the subject on we s})6ak or reason* And 
though nature ha& put a wide differMcc between one man and 
another in this respect, yet that it is in a very considerable 
degree in our power to have dear and distinct apprehensions of 
thir^ about which we think and reason, cannot be doubted. 

XXI. fP'e are limited as to the ingredients of our concepliens, 
—[7. It has been observed by many autliors, that, wlien we hiirc'ly 
conceive any object, ibc ingredients of that conception must 
either be (I) things with which we were before acouaiuted by 
some other original power of the mind, or they musi be (2) parts 
or attributes of such things* Tlius a man cannot conceive 
colours, if he never saw, nor sounds, if he never heard. If a 
man had not a conscience, he could not conceive whnt is meant 
by moral obligation, or by right and wrong in conduct.] 

Fancy may combine things that never were combined ii\ 
reality. It may enlaige or diminish, multiply or divide, com¬ 
pound and fashion the objects which nature present*; but it 
cannot, by the utmost effort of tliat creativt? poiver whicii we 
ascribe to it, bring any one simple ingredient into its produc¬ 
tions, which nature h^s not framed, and brouglit to our know¬ 
ledge by some other faculty. 

ITiis Mr. Locke has expressed as beautifully as justly. ‘‘ The 
dominion of man, in this little world of his own understanding, 
is much the same as in the great world of visible things; wherein 
his power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no farthi't 
than to compound and divide the materials that are made to liis 
hand, but can do nothing towmds making the least particle nf 
matter, or destroying one atom that is already in being. The 
same inabili^ will every one find in himself, to fashion in his 
understanding any simple idea not received by the powers which 
God has given him.” 

Emeept m one ease. — ttt I think all philosophers agree in this 
sentiment. [Mr* Hume, indeed, after acknowledmng the truth 
of the principle in general, mentions what he thinks a single 
exception to it. That a man, who had seen all the shades ol a 
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particular colour except ono^ might frame in his miud a concept 
tion of that shade wliich he never saw, I think this ia not an 
exception ; because a particular shade of a colour diflers not 
9peci^calli/f hut only in degree^ from other shades of tlie same 
colour,! 

XXII* Our most simple concepiioru ,—[It is i)Toper to observe, 
that our most si in pie conceptions are not tlios^' which nature 
immediately presents to us.} When we come v'‘‘n*sof under¬ 
standing, we have the power of analysing the oI nature, 

of distin^ishing their several attributes and n liilions, of con¬ 
ceiving tliem one by one, and of giving a nnitio to t^ach, whose 
Dseaning extends only to tl\al single ntrvibuLe or roUition: 
mid thus OUT most simple concq>tIons nre not tliose ot anv 
object in nature, but of some single attribute* or relation of such 
obiects* 

^rhuB nature presents to our souses, bodies that are extended 
in three dimensious, and solid. By nualysiug the notion wc have 
of body from our senses, wc fonu to ours^dves liic concentions of 
extension, solidityrspace, a point, a line, a surface; all which 
are more simple conceptions than that of a IkkU. [But they arc 
the elements, as it were, of which our ouiccption of a body is 
made up, and into which it may he analyM-d. This power of 
analysing objects we propose to < <»nM<lcv particularly in another 
place. It is only mentioned hero, llmt\Nlmt is said in tluHcirticJe 
may not be understood so as to W i«rtav'ii:>fcut with it.] 

o. Hiou^h our conceptions must U t oidim'd to the ingredient* 
mentioned in the last ai*ticln, we arc nnconfinccl with regord to 
the arrangement of those ingi etlionts. Hero wo may pit k and 
clioose, and form an endless variety ol* coiuhinntious and compo¬ 
sitions, wliich we call creatures of the iuuigiuution. Thf"*e may 
be oiear^ conceived, though thi*y never existed: and indeed 
every thing that is made, must have Ix’cn conceived before it 
was made. Kveiy work of human art, and every plan of con¬ 
duct, whether in public or in private life, must Imvo been con¬ 
ceived before it is brought to execution. Aiul wt^ cannot avoid 
thinking, that the Almighty, before lie crcaicd the universe by 
his power, had a ^stinct coiKxmticm of tht* whole and of every 
l^hTt, and it good, ana agrecahlo to Ids intention. 

XXII I* XAe power comlwUng unlimifed, and Us possession 
4 dMu^ion Mfoeen bi^te animak and man. —It is the business 
cf l&an, as aretkuud creature, to employ this unlimited power 

foi^ planning bis conduct and enlarging his know¬ 
ledge. It seems to be peculiar to beings eiidcnvcd with reason 
to to/a pireeonceivod plan. [Brute anhnals seem either to 
want thaa ^wer, or to have it in a very low tlegrce. They are 
mco^d by^&stiD€2|,habity a|^tite,or natural Blfectiun,accorilirig 
a#t|iew.{Mrmdp]^ are stirred by the present occasion. But I 
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SCO no rc?ison to think that they can pra}>OMe to tlicniaelvcs u 
connect ed flan of lifCy or form general rules of conducL Indeed, 
we sec that many of the human sjM^cirs, to whom Gorl has given 
this power, make little use of it] They act without a plan, n.< 
the passion or appetite which is strongest at the tiini‘ leads 
them. 

XXIV. Essential difference of this faculty. —[9. The last 
property I shall mention of this faculty, is that which pss<»ntially 
distinguishes it from every other power of the mind; and it is, 
that it is not employed solely about ijiings ivhich have exisie}tce.\ 
I can conceive a winged horse or a ceutaur, as easily and as dis¬ 
tinctly as I can conceive a man whom I have aeon. Nor does 
tins distinct conception incline my judgment in the least to the 
belief, that a winged horse or a centaur ever cxlytt-d. 

It is not soVith the other operations of onr minds. Tliey 
arc employed about real existences, and Ciirry with them the 
belief of their ohjc*cts* When I feel pain, I am compelled to 
believe that the pain that I feel has a real existence. When I 
perceive any external object, my bedief of the real exlsteiuu* of 
the object is irresistible. When I distinctly remember aiiv 
event, though that event may not now exist, Iran liave no douhl. 
but it did exist. That consciousness which wo have of the opc^ 
rations of our own minds, implies a belief of the real e.\istcijcc 
of thaso operations. 

Thus w'e SCO, that the powers of sonsalion, of jiorroption, of 
inomory, and of consciousness, arc all employrd .solely about 
objects Uiat do exist, or luivc existed. But coDceplion is often 
employed about objects that neither do, nor did, nor will exist. 
This is the very nature of this faculty, that its object, though 
distinctly conceived, may have no existence. Such an object 
wc call a creature of imagination; but this creature never was 
created. 

Tiiat wc may not impose upon ourselves in this matter, wo 
must distinguish between tlmt art or operation of the mind, 
which we call conceiving an object, and the ohjeet wbi(*h wc 
conceive. When we conceive any thing, there is a real act or 
operation of the mind; of this we arc conscious, and can have 
no doubt of its existence: but every such act must Imve an 
object; for he that conccivc^s, must coiicoivo soniedung. Sup¬ 
pose he conceives a centaur, he may liavo a distinct co]iccj>tion 
of this oWeet, though no centaur ever existed. 

Tom edmid, that, to those who are unacquainted with the <loc- 
trine of philosopliers upon this subject, I shall appear iu a vc^ry 
ridiculous light, for insisting upon a jniint so vejy evident, as 
tlwt men may haiely conceive things that never existed. TJioy 
will hardW believe, that any man in hU wits ever doubted of it. 
Indeed^ I know no truth more evident to the connnou sense and 

T 
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to the experience of mankind. But if the authori^ of philo- 
soph^i aucieot and modern, opposes it, as I think it does, T wish 
not to treat that authority so fastidiously, as not to attend pa* 
tiontlj to what may be said in support of it. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Quoii definition of eimpie ap|M«hennoti t 

C^racterietic propeniei of conceptionf 

In what sense are our conceptioni false f 

Whv may ideas be termed true or false, according to Ixjcke t 

Loose confounds perception and conce^ioo ? 

Origifi of this error? 

How may conception ge&cranjr bo iUuatrated? 

Defect of this illustration i ^ 

The imago of a thing in the mind Mjmvalent to the Act of the mind in con* 
ceiringit? 

They resemble each other in three reepects ? 

Fecui lari ties of the three kinds of conceptionK? 

Two modes of expressing individuals in language? 

The three kinds of conception ? 

Which conoevtions the most lively? 

Ini^nation ^stinguiihed fh>ni conception ? 

Difference between the liveliness and tlie di^iinctnees of our conceptions? 

A cause of error in judgment? 

Which of our coooeptions most sobsennent to the formation of a clear judg¬ 
ment? 

Des Cartes' deAoicion of judgment f 

Huw are we limited as to the iiigrediimt parts of our conceptions? 

Exception of Huroe, and its refutation ^ 

How are our moet simple concpptioii.s obtained ? 

The power of combination nnlimitod;—its u»c f 
Distinction between men and bnites? 

Kflsential difference of the faculty of cimeeption? 


CHAPTER 11. 


TlIl^itlES CONC£A.NlNr. C^aNCEPTlOK. 

I« Ttpo prevailtnff pr^udices gave rise to the theory ofideeu .— ' 
Ths theory of ideaa been applied to the conception of objects 
as well as to perception and memory. Perhaps it will be irk- 
wotne to the reader, as it is to the writer, to return to that sub¬ 
ject, after so muck has been said upon it; but its application to 
the conceptioa of olyects, which could not proper^ have been 
introduced before, gives a luore comprehensive view of it, and 
of tile prgudices which have led philosopherB so unanimously 
into it. 

There are two pr^udica which seem to me to have given rise 
to the theory c/iaeas in all the various forms in which it has ap¬ 
peared in tne course of above two thousand years; and fhough 
they have no supp<7t from tiie natural dictates of our faculties. 




THEORIES CONCEEKINO CONCEPTION. 

or from attentive reflection upon their operational they are pre¬ 
judices which those who speculate, upon this subject, are very 
apt to be led into by analog. 

['^The first is, that in all the operations of the understanding 
there must be some immediate intercourse between the mind and 
its object, so that the one may act upon tlUS^other.* The second, 
that m all the operations of understanding there must be an 
object of thought, which really exists while wc think of it; or, 
as some philosophers have eEpress<*4 it, that which is not, cannot 
be intelhgible.'H 

Had philosophers perceived that these are prejudices grounded 
only upon anaiomcal reasoning, we had never heard of ideas, in 
the pbuosopliical sense of that word. 

Ine iirst of these principles has led philosuphrrs to think, that 
as the external objects of sense are too remote to act upon the 
mind immediately, there must be some image or jsliadow of them 
that is present to the mind, and is the inuncdiato object of per¬ 
ception. That there is such an immediate object of perception, 
distinct from the cxtenial obiect, lias been very unanimously 
hold by philosophers, though they have diflerod mucli about tlu 
name, the nature, and the origin of those immediate objects. 

Wc have considered what has been said in the support of 
principle, Essay II. cluip. xiv., to which tlie reader is referred, 
to prevent repetition. 

Jl. An additional argument against the theory of ideas ,—[I 
><hall only add to what is there said, Uiat there appears no shadow 
of reason why the mind must have an <*bject innnedlately pre¬ 
sent to it in its intellectual operations, any more tlion in its affec- 
lions and passions. Philosophers have not said, tliat ideas are 
the immediate objects of love or resentment, of esteem or disap¬ 
probation. J] It is, I think, acknowledged, that persons and not 
ideas are tlie immediate, objects of those aficctions; per^o^\s, who 
arc as far from being immediately present to the mind as oUtcr 
external objects, and sometimes persons wlio have now no exist- 
(^nco, in this world at least, and who can neither act upon the 
tnind, nor be acted upon by it. 

HI. The second pryttaice or principle contradicts the first; 
the falsity of one, therefore, will subvert like, truth of the other ,— 
The second principle, which I couadve to be likewise a ))reju- 
dice of philosophers grounded upon analogy, is now to bo consi¬ 
dered. k 

[It contradicts directly what vi'as laid down in the last «ytiolc 
of the preceding chapter, to wit, that we may have a distinct 
conception of thin^ which never existed. This is undoubiedly 
tho common beliei of those who have not been instructed iu phi- 

^ This refers to percepUon. t This rclalo* to conception. 

t Essay II. chap. ix. sect. 3. 
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losophy; and they will think it as ridiculous to defend it by rea¬ 
soning, as to oppose it.] 

The philosopher says, though there may be a remote oliject 
wluch does not exist, there must be an immediate object winch 
really exists; for that which is not, cannot be an object of 
thought. The idea mmt be perceived by the mind, and, if it 
does not exist there, there can be no perception of it, no opera¬ 
tion of the mind about it. 

[This principle deserves the more to be examined, because the 
other before mentioned depends upon it; for although the last 
may be true, even if the nrst was false, yet if the last be not 
true, neither can the first. If vre can concc^ivc objects which 
have no existence', it follows, thj\t there may be* (objects of thought 
whicli neither act upon the mind, uor are acted upon by it; be¬ 
cause that which has no existence ciui neitlier act nor be acted 
upon.] 

rV. Theie /aUe principles have drawn philosophers into two 
errors* —[It is by these principles that philosophers have been 
led to tliihk, (1) that m every act of ni< inory and of conception 
as well as of perception, there are two objects. The one, the 
immediate object, the idea, the species, the form: tlie other, 
the mediate or external object.] Tlie vulgar know only of one 
object, which in perception is sometliiug external that exists; 
in memoiy, something tliat did exist; uxxd in conception, may bo 
something that never existed. But the immediate object of 
the p]iiU)sopheTs,the idea, is siud to exist, <ind to be perceived in 
sdl these opcTattODS. 

[(2) These principles have not only led philosophers (o split 
olyects into where others can fine! but one, but likewlsH have 
led them to reduce the thriX' operations now mentioned to one, 
making memory and conception, as wcl! as perception, to be tlie 
perception of ideas.] But nothing apjiears more evident to Uio 
vulgar, than that, what is only rci non if >ercd, or only conceived, is 
not perceived; and to speak of the jK'rc'cptions of memory, ap¬ 
pears to them as absurd, as to sneak of the hearing of sight. 

In a word, these two principles cjirry us into tlie whole philo¬ 
sophical theoiT of ideas, and furnish every aigunieiit tlmt evci* 
was used for t^ir existence. If they arc true, that system lu^t 
be admitted, with all its consequenccK i if they are only preju- 
^ces, grounded upon an^ogiem reasoning, the whole ^steni 
must &lt to the ground w^ them. 

It 18 , thenrfort, of importance to trace those principles, as far 
as we en fllda, to their tnrigin, and to see, if possible, whether 
they have iny just fenindation in reason, or whether tliey are 
rash cenoHiliMS, drawn from a supposed analogy bf*tween matter 
and . • 

The unle^^ed, who are guided by the dictates of nature, and 
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express wbnt they are conscious of concerning the operations 
their own believe, that the object wmch they distinctly * 

perceive certainty exists; that the; object wbicb tlicy distinctly 
remember certainly did exists but now may not; Imt, as to things 
that are barely conceived, tlxey know that thi^y can conceive a 
thousand things that never existed, and that the* bare coiicc]ition 
of a tliii^ docs not so macli as afford a |ircsumption of its exists 
e»ice. They give themselves no trouble to know how these 
o[>erations arc perflonned, or to account for them from geueral 
principles, 

[But philosophers, who wish to discover tlie causes of things, 
aii<l to account for these operations of luiiid, observing, that in 
other operations there must be not only an agent, but soinolhittg 
to act lipbu; have been ded by uimlogy^o conclude that it mu&t 
be so in the operations of tlic mind.] 

The relation between the mind and its conceptions bears a vc ry 
strong and ubsious ana)<»^v^t<) the relaCion bclwi*eu a man and Ins 
work, Kvcvy scheme JnTonhs,’ every discovery he makes by Ins 
reusoning powers, is very pmperly ealh'd the work oj' his mi mb 
These works of the mind are soiiudinns great and im]>ortunt 
works, ujid draw the attention and adniiration of men. 


It is the province of the philosopher to connider bow such 
works of tlie mind arc produced, and of what materials tliey arc 
composed. He calls the materials ideas. Tlicre must, therefore, 
be idoas, which the mind can arrange and fonn into n regular 
structure. Hverj' thing that is produced, Diust.be |iroduoed oi' 
somethings aud from nothing, uutbiiig vun lie pnaliued. 

V.. Cai{Jfe of P/^io*9 <?rror.—Some such rcosouiug as ihis seems 
to me to have given the first rise tin* phil^>^ophieal notions of 
ideas, ITiese notions were formed into a by tlu‘ I’ythu- 

goreaius two tbousiunl years ago; aud this system was adopted by 
Plato, and embellished with all the ]H)vvcrs of a fine and lofty 
imiigination. I shall, in compliance witli ciisimu, ea!! U tin* Pla¬ 
tonic system of ideas, though, in reality, it wius the imcimou of 
the Pythagorean school. 

The most arduous question which emplwed !lu‘ wits nf lucn 
in the infancy of the (Irecimi philosophy was, Wliat was the 
origin of the world? f’roni what [iriucijilcs and causes did it 
proceed ? To this question very' dittlTcnt ;msaoi*s were giwii in 
the difterent schools. Most of them ajipi ur to us \'ory ridiculous. 
[The Pythagoreans, however, judged, very rail on ally, from the 
order and beauty of the universe, that it must bo the woj'kinau- 
ship of an eternal, intelligent and goiwt Being: and therefore 
they concluded the Deity to be oik* first principle or ertnso of the 
universe.] 

But they conceived there must b<j more. The vniversts must 
be made of something. Every workman must have materials 
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to work yxpM, lliat the world should be made out of nothing 
seemed to them absurd^ because eveij thing that is made must 
be made of something. 

Ntillam rem e nlhllo gigsi divinitus enqaant***'^Lucr. 

De niitilo nihil, in nihilum oil posse leverd*'’^—Pen. 

This maxim never was brought into doubt: even in Cicero’s 
time it continued to be held by aU philosophers. Wliat natural 
philosopher (says that author in nis second book of Divination) 
ever asserted that any thing could take itsTise from nothing, or 
be reduced to nothing ? % Beca;u$c men must have materials to 
work upon, they conauded it must be so with the Deity. This 
was reasoning from analc^y. 

[From tliis it followed, j that an eternal uncreated matter was 
another first principle of the universe. But this matter, they 
believed, had no form nor quality. It was the same with the 
materia prima, or first matter of Aristotle, who borrowed this 
part of his philosophy from hia prerdo('<'s.«m!;.] 

To us it seems more rational to think tliat the Deity created 
matter with its qualities, than that the matter of the universe 
should be eternal and self-existent. lint so strong was the pre¬ 
judice of the ancient philosophers against whet w e call creetion, 
that they rather chose to have recourse lo this eternal and unin¬ 
telligible matter, that the Deity miglit have materials to work 
upon. 

[The same analogy which led them to think that there must 
be an eternal matter of which the world was made, led them also 
to conclude II that tlicre must be an cU^nal pattern or model 
according to which it was made.] Works of de^n and art must 
be distinctly conceived before they are made. Tlie Deity, as an 
intelligent Being, about to execute a work of perfect beauty and 
regularity, must have had a distinct conception of his work before 
it was made. This appears very rati on aL 

But this conception, being the work of the Divine intellect, 
something must have existed as its object. This ccnild only be 
idoa^ which are the pre^r and immediute object of intellect. 

VL The three prtnciplee of Plato .—[From this investigation 
of thd principles or causes of the universe, those philosophers 
concludra them to be three in number, to wit, an eternal matter 
as die material cause, eteru^ ideas as the model or exemplary 
cause, and an eternal intelligent mind as the efRrient cause.] 

YIl. MtriAutee of thee^ ideae. — As to the nature of those 

* "Thai oodiing could havt been produced out of noduog by the Deity." 

J NixUog cfl0M (samt or reUmi to, nothin|. 

So sbo Shake^fsre, *^Nothmg can come of nothing."-^-King Lear, 
Act I. SecD« 1. 

} Atcordiflg to the dnt prejudice, p. 277. 

U Aeoordfa^ totfw wood prejndKe, p* 277. 
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eternal ideas, the philosophers of that sect ascribed to them the 
most magnificent attributes* [They were immutable and un¬ 
created 5 the object of the t>iyine intoUect before the world was 
made 5 and the only object of intellect and of science to all intel¬ 
ligent beings* As far as intellect is superior to sense, so far are 
ic^as superior to all the objects of seose. The objects of sense 
being in a constant flux, cannot properly be said to exist. Ideas 
^are me things which have a real and permanent existence. They 
are as various as the species of thuigs, there being one idea of 
eveiT species, but none of individuals. The idea is the essence 
of the species, and existed before any of the species wait made. 
It is entire in every individual of die species, without being either 
divided or multipUed.] 

In our present state, we have but an imperfect conception of 
the eternal ideas; but it is the higliest felicity and perfecrion of 
men to be able to contemplate them. While we are in this 
prison of the body, sense, as a dead weight, bears us down from 
the contemplation of the intcllectuol objects; and it is only by u 
due purification of the soul, and abstraction from sense, that the 
intellectual eye is opened, «iuid that we are enabled to mount 
U])on the wdngs of iutellect to the celestial wtjrld (d idi'as. 

Sucli wus the most ancient system coiiceriiiug ideas, of which 
we have any account. And however difreretil from llic modt^n, 
it appoarn to be built upon the prejudices wc have mentioned; 
to wit, tliat in every o]>eration, there must be sonietUing to work 
upon; and that even in conception there must be an ol)jcct whicli 
really exists. 

For if those ancient philosophers had thought it possible that 
the Deity could operate without materials in tlie lonnation of the 
world, and that he could conceive the plan of it without a model, 
they could have seen no reason to make matter and idca^ eternal 
ancf necessarily existent principles, as well as the Deity himself. 

VIII. I'heir arrangement perhaps not helieved to be etermL — 
[Whether they believed that the ideas wore not only eternal, but 
eternally, and witliout a cause, arranged in that beauli/fd 
perfect order, which th^ ascribe to this intelligibk' world of 
ideas, I cannot say; but riiis seems to be a necessary cooMXjuenco 
of the system.] [For if the Deity could not conceive the plan ol 
the world which he made, without a model which really exi^sted, 
that model could not be his work, nor contrived b> his w iwlom; 
for if he made it, he must have conceived it beiare it was inadc; 
it must therefore have existed in all its beauty and order inde¬ 
pendent of the Deity, and this I think they ar.kuowicdgcd, by 
making the model and the matter of this worUl, first principles, 

no leu than the Deity.] . 

IX. Consequences 0 / this theory.—U the Platonic system ho 
thus understood, (and I do not bce how it can hang K^gelber 
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otherwise,) it Ic^adK to two consequences that are unfavourable 
to it, 

l^Firstf Nothing is left to the Maker of this world but the skill 
to work after a model. The model had all the perfection and 
beauty that appears in the copy, and the Deity had only to ci)py 
after a patWra that existed independent of liim. Indeed, the 
vopy, if wc helicve those philosophers, falls voiy lar sliort of the. 
original; but this they seem to have a^^cribcd to the rofractori- 
iiess of matter, of which it was made.^ 

{Secondlyy If the world of ideas, without being tlje work of a 
perfectly wise and good iiitelligent Being, could Imve so much 
beauty and perfection, how can we infer fr<»»n the beauty and 
order of this world, which is but m iinpcrfert copy of tho other, 
that it must have been made by a pcrtW tly and good Being?] 
Tfie force of this reasoning, from the he^infy and order of the 
universe, to its b^dng the work of a wise Heing, which appears 
invincible to every candid mind, and appeared so to those ancient 
philosophers, is entirely destroyed by tlie soppoHition of the ex¬ 
istence of a world of ideas, of greater perfection ami h(*autj^, 
which never was made. Or, if the reasoning In* .trood, it wil I 
apply to tho world of idijAs, which must id* ( ou.sequem‘i^ have been 
Di^e by a wise and good biudligent ihdug, and must have been 
coiiceived before it was loadc. 

X. The Pf’aiQ7nc eystc7n di^cuU to he understood,—It may 
furtlu^r he obs<*rved, tli«t uU thutis niysteruius uud unintelligible 
in the Platonic id<*as, arises from Attributing exis/enffe to tliem. 
Take away this one attribnti*, all the rrsi, however pompously 
expressed, are easily admitted and understood.] 

Wliat is a Phitonic idea? It i.s the es,**! nco of a species. It 
U the exemplar, the model,accordi i ig lo wliicli. all the individuals 
ot'that species are made. It is entire in every individual of the 
species, without being moltiplied or divided. It was an object 
of tlio .Diviue intellect from nteniity. ami an object of contem¬ 
plation and of science to every intclligenr lieing. It is eternal, 
immutable, and uncreated; and, to crown all, it not only exists, 
but has a more real and permanent existence than anything that 
ever God made. 

Take this description altc^etber, and it would require an 
Qildipus to unriddle it. But take away tin* last part of it, and 
nothing is more easy. It is easy to liud (ivo ImndriHl thingji 
which answer to every article in the description, except the last. 

IHT Take for on instance the nature of a circle, as it is dehned 
by Euclid, au object whicli every intelligent being moy conceive 
dfstiDctly, tliougnno circle had ever existed; it is the exemplar, 
the moilel, according to which all the individual iigurcs of that 
species that ever existed were mhde; for they are all made ac¬ 
cording to thonature of a circle. It is entire in every individual 
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of the species, without hiding iniiltiplti^l or divided. For every 
circle is an chtirc drcle; aiul all circles, in us far aa they arc 
circles, have one and the sanio nature, it wtw iui object o[ the 
Divine intellect from all eternity, and inav be an object of con- 
teniplalton and of science to cveiy intelligent bcin^. It is the 
essence of a Hpccies, and, like uU other essences, it is eternal, 
immutable, and uncreated. This ineuns no more, )nit that a 
circle always wh.s a circle, and can never be anything hut a 
circle. It is the necessity uf the Ibiug, and not any act of creat¬ 
ing power, tluit mokes u circle to be a dreie. 

Tne nature of cvciy spceics, whether of s^uhstance, of quality, 
or of relation, and in general everything winch theaneienta caltisl 
an universal, answers to the dcs<Tiption of a Flatonic idea, if in 
tliat description you leave out the atlvibnle (d* existe nce. 

If wc helievc that no siK‘ei<*s of tliiiifts could be conceived by 
the Almighty without a model tlml really existed, wo Jiinst go 
back to tile Plutunic system, liuwcvor inysierinus. Out if il be 
true, that the Deity could liave u distiiict < tauvprion of things 
whicli did not t^xist, and tbat odic*r itilelligcni berigs may c<m- 
ceive objects which i\o not e.sist, die system bus no better fcjiin- 
datio)i than this pvejiulicc, that the oi>oralions of jnind must he 
like those i)f tlu‘ body. 

XI. The Platonic s^^tan only pnrtiaVi/ t'cjccfcd hy the VerU 
paiciics. —[Aristotle rejected die idcaa tif his muster Plato as 
N'isionary; but lie rcljiincil the prejudices that gave rise to them, 
and therefore substituUnl somclliing iu tlicir place, hot luidcr a 
<litforcnt name, and of a different origin.] 

lie called the objects of intellect, uilclligibic species; those of 
the nitinorv and imagination, phantasms, and those ol the senses, 
{jensibJe species. This change of the name was iijdcc<l very 
small; for the Greek word of Aristotle, wliich wo translate 
8'pecies or /on», is so near to the Greek word idea^ both hi iti 
sound and signitication, that, fnnn their crynioldgy, it would rot 
be easy to give them different lueaningH. m*; I loth an- derived 
from iht! Greek word, which signifies to sevy and holli niuy sig¬ 
nify a vision or appearance to the eye. Cicero, who understood 
Greek well, often translates the Greek word idea by the 1-atiit 
word viuo. But botli wortls being used as tenns of art, ou<* in 
the Platonic system, the other in the Ih ripytetie, tin* J-atin 
writers generally Imrrowed the Grct^k woril idea to e\press tlu* 
riatonii^ notion, und translated AristtUlc’s wonl, by the words 
species or forma; and in this i\ioy lia>e Ihvu iidlowed iu the 
modem languages. 

Those forms or species were called intelligible, to disiiuguish 
them from sensible species, whicli Arh^totle hold to he tlieinune- 

diate objects of sense. , 

He thought that the sensible spi'cics come from the extonnu 
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object^ and defined a unse to be that ^vhich has the capacity to 
receive the form of senstbie things without the matter; as wax 
revives the form of a seal without any of the matter of it. In 
like manner, he thought that the intellect receives the forms of 
things intelligible, and he caUs it the place of forms. 

I take it to have been the opinion of Aristotle, tliat tlie intel^ 
ligible forms in the human intellect are derived from the sensible 
by abstraction, and other operations of the mind itself. As to 
the intelligible forms in the Divine intellect, they must have had 
another origin ; but 1 do not remember that he gives any opinion 
about them. He certainly maintained, however, that there is no 
intellection without intelhgible species: no memory or Imagina¬ 
tion without phantasms ; no perception witlumt scnsihlo species. 
09^ Treating of memory he proposes a difiiculty, and endepours 
to resolve it, how a phantasm, that is n present object in the 
mind, should represent a thing that is |)«ist. 

Thus, 1 think, it appears, that the Peripntetic system of species 
and phantasma, as well as the Plotooic system of ideas, is 
grounded upon this principle, tJiat in every kind of thought there 
must b^ some object that really exists; in every operation of the 
ndn^admething to work upon. Whether this immediate object 
b^Oalled an idea with Plato, or a phanta-sin or species with 
; whether it be ctemHi and uncreated, or jiroduced by 
the impTCB^ons of external objecU^, is of no consequence in the 
{Sent anumenU In both systems it was thought impossihle 
it the Deity could make the world witliout matter to work 
on. In both it was thought iTHjM>s5iblc, that an intelligent 
^ing could conceive any tiling tliat ilid not cxi.st, Init by means 
of a model that really existed. 

XIL J%eory oJth$ latter Plaionint9,—y}L\w philosopluTS of the 
Alexandrian school, commonly called the latt(/r Platonists, con¬ 
ceived the eternal ideas of things to be in the Divine intellect, 
and ther^^ avoided the absurdity of luaking them a principle 
distinct &om and independent of tiic Deity; but still they held 
them t 0 esiet really in the Divine miful as the objects of concep* 
end as the patterns and archetypes of things that are made.J 

Modem philosophers, still persuaded that of every thought 
there must oe an immediate object that really exists, have not 
^oi^ht it neccasazy to distinguish by diiFerentj)ame6 tlie imme¬ 
diate objects of intellect, of imagination, and of the senses, but 
have given the common name of idea to them all. 

Wheth^ these ideas be in the eensorium, or in the mind, or 
partly in the one, and partly in the other ; whether they exist when 
they are not perceived, or only when they are perceived; whether 
they are the; workmanship of the Deity or of the mind itself, or 
of external natural causes; with reg^ to these points, difierent 
authors seem to have different opinions, and the same author 
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sometimes to waver or be diffident: but as to their existence^ 
th^e seems to be great unanimity. 

So much is thb opinion fixed in the blinds of philosophers, 
that I doubt not but it will appear to most a very strange 
jiaradox, or rather a contradiction, that men should think without 
ideas. 

That it has the appearance of a contradiction, I confess. But 
this ri 2 )])earance arises from the ambiguity of the word idea. If 
the idea of a thing means only the thought of it, or the operation 
of the mind in thinking about it, which is the most common 
meaning of the word, to think without ideas, is to tliiuk without 
tl)ought, which is undoubtedly a contradiction. 

But an idea, according to the definition given of it by pbiloso* 
phers, is not thought, but an object of thought, which really 
exists, and is ])crcetvcd. Now, whether is it a contradiction to 
say, that a nmn may think of an object that does not exist ? 

1 acknowledge that a man cannot perceive an object that does 
not exist; nor can he remomber an object that did not exist; 
but therc^ upi^vars to nio no contradiction in hU conceiving an 
object that noitlier docs, nor ever did exht. 

Let us take ai\ example, ny I couceivt* a centaur. This 
conception is an operarion of the mind, of which I nxn conscious, 
and to which 1 can attend. The sole object of it is a centaur, an 
animal wliicJi 1 believe never existed. 1 can see no contradiction 
in this. 

XIII. T7irpe difficuliitt arise in the p/tifosophic ^.'tplicaiion of 
Tlie philosopher says, 1 cannot conceive a centaur 
without having an idea of it in my mind. 1 am at a loss to 
understand what he means. He surely does not mean that I 
c;innot conceive U w'ltbout conceiving it. This would make me 
no wiser. What then is this idea ? Is it an animal, half horse 
and half man ? No. Then I am certain it is not the thing I 
conceive. Perhaps he will say, tliat the idea is an image of the 
animal, and is the immediate object of inv conception, and that 
the animal is the mediate or remote object* 

To this I answer: [jinty I am certain there are not two objects 
of this conception, but one only; which is as immediate an object 
of my conception as any can be.] 

[Secondly, This one object which I conceive, is not the image 
of an animal, it is an animal. I know what it is to conceive an 
image of an animal, and what it is to»conceive an animal; and \ 
can distinguish the one of th^ from the other without any 
danger of mistake.] The thing I conceive is a body of a certain 
finre and colour, having life and spontaneous motion. The 
pnilo^her says that the idea is an image of the animal, but 
that it has neither body, nor colour, nor life, nor spontaneous 
motion. This I am nut able to comprehend. 
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[Thirdlyy I wish to know Uow this idea comes to be an object 
of my thought, wJieii I cannot even conceive what it means; and 
if 1 did conceive It, ihu w>Mld be no evidence of its existence^ 
any more tliaii my conception of a centaur is of its existence.] 
Philosophers sometimes say that we perceive idejw?, sometimes 
that we arc conscious of them. I 0041 have no douiit of the 
existence of anything which I either ^rceive, or of wliich I am 
conscious; but I cannot find that I either perceive ideas or am 
conscious of them. 

Perception and consciousness are very diflerenl o))eratioiis, 
and it is strange that philosophers liave never determined by 
wliich of them ideas are discerned. I'his is as if a man should 
positively affirm that he perceived an olye<'t^ but whether by liU 
eyes, or his ears, or bis touch, he could not 

But may not a man who conceiv<*s a ceiULtur sav, that he has 
a distinct ima^e of it in his mind? I lliiuk \\v may. And if ho 
means by this way of speaking wliat tlie vulgar jiienn, who never 
heard oi the phifosopluca) tlieory of id(*as. J liud no fault with 
it. By a distinct image in the tuiiKh Mu* vulgiir mean a distinct 
conception: and it is natural to call it so» on account of tho 
analogy between au image of a tiling oiul the conception of it. 
On account of tills analogy, obvious to all luaukiiul, this opera* 
tion is called imagination, mid an image in tlio mind is only a 
periphrasis for imagination. But lo infer from this that there 
IS really an image in the mind, disthfct/ro7n the operation of con^ 
ceiviny the object^ is to be misled b^ an analogical cx)>vcssion ; as 
if, from the. phrases of deli ho valine* ainl balancing things in the 
mind, we should infer that tlierc i> really it balance existing in 
the mind for weighing motives and nigunu nts. 

The ana]flgical words and plira:>c.H, used in nil languages to 
express cono^tion, do no doubt lacilitato their being taken in a 
literal sense. But if we only nttend carefully to wluit wo are 
conscious of in tliis operation, wx* find no more reason to 
think that images do really exist iu our mimU, than that balances 
and other mechanical .engines do. 

We know of nothing that is in the mind but hv consciousness, 
and we are conscious of nothing but various modes of thinking; 
such as understanding, willing, aiiectiun, iKission, doing, suffer¬ 
ing. If. philosophers choose to give the name uf hu idea to any 
of thinking, of whidi we arc coiiscious, 1 huvei no objec- 
iiosx to the name) but that^it introduces a for<?ign word into our 
JO without necessityf and a word that ia very ambiguous, 
apt to mislead. But if they give that name to images in tlie 
mind, which are not thought, but only objects of thought, 1 can 
see no reason to think that there arc such things in natuie. If 
tl}ey their nature must he more evident 

than anything else, because we know nothing but by their means. 
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1 may add, tliat if they be, we can know nothin;? besides tlu ni. 
For, from the existence of iinegos, wo can never, by any just 
reasoning, infer the existence of anything else, unless perhujis 
the existence of an intelligent Author of tliein. In this Bislujjf 
Berkeley rcascmcd right. 

XIV, The conception precedes the [In every work 

of design, the work must be omeeivet! befnro it is cxecuti'd, tlmt 
is, before it exists. If aunxleU coiisistiug of idciis, must e?;ist 
in tht? mind, as the object of this ronre]>tioii, that model Is a 
work of dosigu no leas than the other, of which it is tli<^ mudi l; 
and therefore, lus a work of dt'sign, it must have hoen conceived 
before it existed. In every icork of detiyn, there (bre, the con^ 
oeplion must go before the e.ristcnce.\ This argiimcnt applied 
before to tlic IMatonic system of eteana! andiiiiumtable ideas, and 
it may be applied with e(juul f<ii*ce to all the 5?^’fiU*ins of ideas» 

if nowit should be asked, Whnt is the idea of a circle? I 
answer, It is the conception of a circle. Wliat is the immediate 
object of thLs conception? The unmecliate and ttie only object 
of it is a circle. lint wJiere is this circle? It is no wliere. If it 
was an tiKUvi<luai,and had a real cxisb'iicc,it lunsl ]mo a place; 
but being an nidversai, it lias no existeiiciN und tlKielbiv uu 
place. Is it not in the mind of him tliat coiu rivi*'^ it ' The 
conception of it is in the mind, being an act of iltc mind; and 
in commoji language, a thing being in the mind, is a Kgurutive. 
expression, signifying thattbe thing is conceived or remeiul«'n?d. 

It may be asked, Whether tins conception U an imago or 
resemblance of a circle? 1 answer, I have ahvady accounted for 
its being, in a figurative sense, called the image of a civcle in tli<* 
mind. If the question U meant in the litoral sense, w must 
observe, that the word lias two meanings. IVuptrly 

it signifies tliat opcvutioii of iJie mind which we liave been eiidc'a- 
vouring to explain; but sometimes li is put fortlio object of con- 
cimtion, or thing conceived. 

Vow, if the cjnestJOU he luidei'stoad in the last of these senses, 
tin? object of this conception is not an image or resemblance ot a 
circle ; for it is a circle, and nothiog can be an image of iLsell. 

If tlie question be, \\T>cthcr the operation ol’ mind in c<ni- 
cenving a circle be an image or resemblance ol* a circle ? T tiiink 
it is not; and that no tw'o things can bo more perfectly miliko, 
than a species of thought and a species of Nor is it 

more strange that conception slioula have no resembianco to tin* 
object conceived, than that dcsiro should have no r(‘seinl'lance tt> 
the object desired, or resentment to the objetl of rcRcutinenu 

I can likewise conceive an individual object that really exists, 
such as St. PauVs church in London. I liavo an idea of it; tli.it 
is, I conceive it The imnicdiab* ohjcTt of this eomri'Muu is 
four hundred miles distant; and 1 have no iTaaon to tiiiiik that 
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it acts upon mo, or that 1 act upon it; but 1 can think of it not- 
'iddistanding. I can think of the first year, or the last year of 
the Julian period* 

If, after all, it should be thought, that images in the mind 
serve to account for this faculty of conceiving things moet dis¬ 
tant in time and place, and even things whicli do not exist, 
which otherwise would be altc^ther inconceivable; to this I 
answer, That accounts'of things, grounded upon conjecture, have 
been the bane of tme philosophy in all ages* Experience may 
satisfy us, that it is an hundred times more probable that they 
are filse than* that they are true. 

XV. Difficulties necessary to be reffiovcd before the philosophic 
theory of conception can be receircfJ .—This account of the 
faculty of conception, by images in the mind, or in the brain, 
will deserve the regard of those wlio have a true taste in philo- 
sopli^, when it is proved by solid arguments, [first, That there 
are images in the mind, or in tlie bruin, of the things we con¬ 
ceive, Secondly, That there is a faculty in the mind of perceiv¬ 
ing such images. Thirdly, That the perception of such images 
produces the conception of things most aistant, and even of 
things that have no existence. And fourthly, That the percep¬ 
tion of individual images In the mind, or in the brain, gives us 
the conception of umv§j‘sals, which arc the attributes of many 
individuals.] Utftil tins is done, the theory of images existing 
in the mind, or in the brain, ought to be placed in the same 
category with the sensible species, and materia prima of Ai^is- 
totle, and the vortices of Des Cartes. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Two general prejudices from whicl) the theory of ideas hat arisen? 
AddiSonal srgumtni against this theory? 

The ftlsahoocTof the second principle subvi^rtathe truth of the first? 

Two egregious errors of philosophers have sprung from these principles? 

The three principles of Plato ? 

Attributes of these ideas? 

Platonic ideas existed eternally and Jo perfect order? 

Consequencee of this dieory ? 

Whence the difRealW understanding it? 

How hr did Aristotfe reject his master's system? 

Aristotle appears to have anticipated the difficult as to the evidence of 
memory? 

OpIitioD of the latter PUtonistsf 

l^ree difieultiee p r oee nt thenuelres in the philoso|»hic explanation of con¬ 
ception? 

it evidently ap^en that conception precedes existence? 

Otdeetido to the philoeopUe expiration of concr^ption by images in the 
brain? 
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CHAPTER HI, 


MISTAKES COKCKfiNiKG CONCEPTION. 


I. The most ancient divieion of the operations of the vnder^ 
standing defectine. — L Writers on logic, after the example of 
Aristotle, divide the operations of the understanding into tWee; 
simple apprehension, which is another word for conception, 
judgment, and reasoning. They teach us that reasoning is 
expressed by a syllogism, judgment by a proposition, and simple 
a|>prehension by a term only, that is, iiy one or more words 
which do not make a full proposition, hut only .the su^ect or , 
predicate of a proposition* If by this they meaii, as 1 think 
tliey do, that a proposition, or even a syllogism, may not be 
simply apprehended, I believe this is a mistake. 

In all judgment and in all reasoning conception is included. 
Wc can neither judge of a proposition, nor reason about it, 
unless wo conceive or apprehend it. We may distinctly conceive 
a proposition, without judging of it at all. We may have no 
evidence on one side or the other; we may liuve no concern 
whether it be true or false. In thei«j cases wc, commonly form 
no judgment about it, though wc perfectly understand its mean- 
ing. 

A man may discourse, or plead, or write, for other ends than 
to find the truth* His learning, and wit, and invention, may be 
employed, while his judgment is not at all, or very little. When 
it is not truth, but some other end he pursues, judgment would 
be an imp<'diluent, unless for discovering the means of uttiinifig 
his end; and therefore it is laid aside, or employed solely for 
that jiurpose. 

The' business of an orator is said to be, to find out wliat is fit 
to persuade. This a man may do with much ingenuity, who 
never took the trouble to examine whether it ought to persuade 
or not. Let it not be thought, therefore, that a man jmiges of 
the truth of every proposition he utters, or liears uttered. In 
our commerce with the world, judgment is not tiic talent that 
bears the greatest price; and therefore those who are not sincere 
lovers of truth, lay up this talent, where it rusts and corrupts, 
while they carry others to market, ftr whicli there is greater 
demand. 

II. The division qf simple apprehension improper, The 
division, commonly made, by logicians, of simple apprehension, 
into senaation, imagination, and pure intellection, seems ti> mo 
ve^ improper in several respects.] 

iFiftii Und« the word sensation, they include not only what 
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18 phipedy so called, but the perception of external objects by 
the senses. These are very different operations of tlie mind; 
and, although they are commonly conjoined by nature, ought to 
be carefully distinguished by philosopDeTB. 

Secondly^ Neither sensation, nor the perception of external 
objects, is simple apprehension* Both include judgment and 
belief, which are excluded Itotn simple apprehenaion. 

2%irdlu, They distinguish imagination from pure intellection 
by this, tnat in imagination the* ima^ is in the brain, in pure 
intellection it is in the intellect. This is lo ground a distinction 
U|>on an hypothesis. We have no evidence that there are 
imagea either in the brain or in the intellect.] 

1 take imagination, in its most p^per sense, to signify a lively 
conception of objects of sight* This is a talent oi importance 
to poets and orators, and deserves a proper name, on account of 
its connexion with those arts. According to this strict meaning 
of the word, imagination is distinguisheu from conception as a 
part from the whole. Wc conceive the objects of the other 
senses, but it is not so proper to say thatwc imagine them. We 
conceive judgment, reasoning, propositions, and arguments; but 
it is rather imixroper to say that wc imagine these things. 

III. This function between imagination and conception, may 
be illustrated by an example, which JVs Cartes uses to illustrate 
the distinction between imagination and pure intellection* 
Sr We can imagine a triangle or a square so clearly as to dis< 
tinguish them from every other figure. But we cannot imagjiie 
a ligurc of a thousand e<^ual sides and angles, so clearly. Tile 
best eye, by looking at it, could not distinguish it from every 
figure of more or fewer sides. And tliat conception of its 
appearance to the eye, which we pro]M5rly call imagination, can¬ 
not be more distinct than the appearance itself; yet we can 
conceive a figure of a thousand side^, and even can demonstrate 
the properties which distinguish it from all figures of more or 
fewer rides. It is not by the eye, but by a superior faculty, that 
we form the notion of a great number, such iis a thousand: and 
a distinct notion of this number of sides not being to be got by 
the eye, it is not imagined but it is distinctly conceived, and 
ead^ distii^uished from every other number. 

1 ¥• Locke m atwr ae to simple apprehension. — [S. Simple 
nppfohenskak is oonummW represented as the fiivst operation of 
the tmdmtmdtng; and ^udf^ent, as being a coinporitioa or 
combination of simple apprehensions.] 
fT^ roisUke has proMbly arisen from the taking sensation, 
ana the pereeptim or o^ects by the senses, to be nothing ^t 
simple MmtobMMoru They are veiy probably the first opera* 
ti<ms of we mind, but they are not simple apprehension.] 

It is gefttfaily eOowed, that we cannot conceive sounds if we 
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haya never heard, nor colours if we have never | and the 
same thing may he said of the objects of the other In 

like maimer, we must have judged or reasoned before Ve have 
the conception or simple apprehension of judgmenti and of rea¬ 
soning. 

[Simple apprehension, therefore, though it be the simplest, is 
not the first operation of the undei’standing; and instead of 
saying, that the more complex operations of we mind are formed 
by compounding simple apprehensions, we ought rather to say, 
tliut simple oppreliensions are got by analysing mure complex 
o}>eratioiis.] 

[A similoi* mistake, which is carried through the whole of 
Mr. Locke's Essay, may be here mentioned. It is, that our 
aiiTijdest ideas or conceptions are got immediately by tlic senses, 
or by consciousness, and tlic complex afterwards formed hy 
cum])ou)i(]ing them. 1 apprehend, it is far otherwise.] 

Nnture presents no object to the senses, or to consciousness, 
tljat ifl not complex. Tims, by our senses we perceive bodies of 
various kinds; but every body is a complex object; it has 
breadth, and thickness; it has figure, aiui colour, and 
various other sensible qualities, which are blende^ together in 
the same subject; and I apprehend, that brute aiumaU, who 
have the s<ime senses that wo have, cannot separate' the diiTcreot 
qualities belonging to the same subject, and have only a complex 
and coufused notion of the whole: such also would be our 
notions of the objects of sense, if we had not superior powers 
of understanding, by which we can wuilyse the complex object, 
abstract every particular attribute from tlia rest, and fuim a 
distinct conception of it. 

So that it is nut by the senses Immediately, but rather by the 
powers of analysing and abstraction, tliat we get the most simple 
and the most d^tiuct notions even of the objects of scuso. This 
will be more fully explained in another place. 

V. [4*. There remains another mi$take cmiceniiny ctmccptionf 
which deserves to be noticed. It is, that our conception of tilings 
is a test of their possibility, so that, what we cun distinctly con¬ 
ceive, we may conclude to be possible; and of what is inij)os- 
sibie, we can have no conception. 

This opinion has been held by plulosoplicrs for more than a 
hundred years, without contradiction or dissent, t\s for as 1 know; 
and if it be an error, it may be of some use to inquire into its 
origin, and the causes that it has becii so generally received its a 
maxim, whose truth could not be brought into doubt. 

One of the IruiUess questions agitated among the scholastic 
philosophers in tlie dark ages was,—what iathe criterion truth ? 
as if men could have any other way to distinguisli truth from 

V 2 
* 
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error, but by the right use of that power of judging Which God 
has^Yen them. 

Ths dispute about the criterion of iriUh terminated .—PDes 
Cartes endeavoured to put an end to this controversy, by making 
it a fundamental principle in his ^stem, that whatever we clearly 
and distinctly perceive, is true.] * 

[To understand this pnnciple of Des Cartes, 1 1 must be ob¬ 
served, that he gave the name of pervepiiftn to every power of the 
human undemanding i and in explaining this very maxim, he 
tells us, that sense, ima^nation, and pure intellection, are only 
different inodes of perceiving, and so the inaxiiu wus understood 
by all his followers. J 

The learned Dr. Cudworth seems also to have adopted this 
principle: ‘‘ The criterion of true knowledge,” says ho, is only 
to be looked for in our knowledge and conceptions themselves: 
for the entity of all theoretical truth Is iiotrung else but clear 
intelligibMity, and whatever is clearly conceived is an entity and 
a truth; but that which is faU;, Divine pouer itself cannot make 
it to be clearly and distinctly iiuderstooci. A fnlschood can never 
be clearly conceived or apprehi nded to be true.”—** Etcrn. and 
Jnuiuit. Morality,^ p. 172, &c. 

VII. The fnao^m itself has anJergtme a change. —[This Car* 
tesian maxim seems to me to have led the way to that now under 
COnsideration, which seems toh«»ii been adopted as the proper 
correcdoD of the former. When tlie authority of Des Cartes 
declined, men began to see thatw< m.iv clearly and distinctly con¬ 
ceive what is not true, but thought that our conception, tliough 
not in all cases a test of truth, might be a test of possibility.] 

VIII. Causes of this false doclnne. —['lliis indeed seems to bo 
(1) a necessary consequence of the leecivcMl doctrine of ideas; it 
being evident, that there can be no <libtiiict image, either in the 
mind or anywhere eUe, of that which is impossible. (2) The 
ambiguity'of the word conceive, which wu observed Essay I. 
chap, i., and the common phraseology of paying, we cannot con- 
ceioe eueh a thing, when we would signify tlmt we think it impos¬ 
sible, might likewise oorUribate to the reception of this doctrine.’] 

But whatever was the oi^in of this opinion, it seems to prevail 
imivemUy, and to be received as a msi^iin. 

** He bare having an idea of the proposition proves the tiling 
not tube imposaibie; for of an impossible proposition there edn 
be no Sam. Glarke. 

Of tiift vtdiieb neither does nor can exist we con have no 
Bolingbroke. 

Tbe vamon of impoaidbiliiy to ns is inconceivablcnets, that 
of ap^idh ^ MR have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, it 
appHln ^ ^ DoAingj we pronounce to bo impossible.**-** 
AbMikoOiy*' 
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In every idea is unplicd the possibility of tbe existence of 
its object, nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea 
of fui impossibility, or conception of what cannot exist."—Dr, 
Price. 


“ Ii^possibilc est cuiua nullam notioneui fonnare possum us 5 
possibile e contra, cui ali(]UA reapon<kt uotio."*—Wolni Oatolog, 
It U an established maxim in met<iphysics, that whatever the 
mind conceives,, includes the idea of possible existence, or, in 
other words, that nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible," 
—D. Hume. 


IX. Opinion of Woljius and othef PncumaiologUts,—\t vren* 
cosy to muster up many other rcspi'Cttible anthorities for tins 
maxim, and I have never found one that called it in question. 

If the maxim be true in the extent wlucli tlic famous Wulfius 
lias given it, in the passage above quoted, wc shall have a slioit 
road to the determination <'f every ({uestion about tlie }) 0 ssi 1 nlity 
or impossibility of things. We need only look into our ow'ji 
hn^HSt, and that, like the Urini and Thunmihn, will give aji inlal- 
lible answer, If we can conceive the lliing, it'Is possibh*; 
if not, it is impossible. And surely every man may know whe¬ 
ther he can conceive what is affirmed or uf»t. 


tt^r Other philosophers have been satlsliod with on<‘ Imlf (*f the 
maxim of ^"1)11108. They say, that whnte>*er we can conceive is 
possible ; but they do not say, that whatever w'e cann'»t conceive 
IS impossibtr. 

t cannot help thinking even this to be a mistak;^ which pliilo- 
sopln i's liave been unwarily led into, from tin* (auses before 
mentioned. My reasons ore these 
,[1. Whatever is said to be possible or impossible is exjnvssed 
by a proposition. Now, wliat is it to conceive a pr<>|u>silion ? 1 
think it is no more than to nudersiand disfhwtlj iis meanirffj. 
1 know uo more that can be meant by aiinjdt: apprehension or 
conception, when applied W a proposition. The axiom, tliore- 
fore, amounts to Uiis: every proposition, of which yon under- 
jitand the meaning distinctly, is possible. 1 ^' 1 am porsnadt'd, 
that I understand as distinctly the meaning oi tliis propo«sjtioi^-— 
two sides of a triangle are together equal to (he thirds of 
this—jing two sides of a iiriangle are together greater than the 
third vet the Jirst of these is impossible.^ 

X. It is not true that conceptum affords proof of ponsihility ^— 
[Perhaps it will be said, that though you understand the mean¬ 
ing of the impossible proposition, you cannot supjmse or con¬ 
ceive it to be true.] 

[Here we are to examine the moaning of the ol sup^^ 

posing and conceiving a proposition to be true. I cai- cevtainly 


* ** ImMfibilUy ii that of which wo csii form oo uoiion; poMibihty. on tho 
otlior hanOi that to which some notion currcHponda'’ 
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suppose it to be. true, because I can draw consequences from it 
wluch I find to be impossible^ as well as tbe proposition itselfi] 
[If by conceiving it to be true, be meant gi^ng stme degree of 
mtent to it, however small, this I confess I cannot do. But will 
it be said, that every propodtiem to which I can give any de^ce 
of assent is possible ? Tim contradicts experience, and therefore 
the maxim cannot be true in ihie eense.} 

Sometimes, when we say that we cannot conceive a thing to be 
true, we mean by that expression, that we judge it to be impoe* 
eible^ In tliia sense, I cannot, indeed, conceive it to be true, 
that two sides of a triangle are equal to the third. 1 jttdge,it to 
be impossible. If, then, *W6 understand in this sense that maxim, 
that nothing we can conceive is impossible, the tnoaning will be, 
that nothing is impossible which we judge to be possible* But 
does it not often happen, that what one man juc^es to be 
possible, another man judges to be impossible? The maxim, 
therefore, is not true in this^ siiise. 

I am not able to find any other meaning of conceiving a pro* 
poeition, or of conceiving it to be (rue, besides these 1 have men- 
tioned. [I know nothing that can be meant by having the idea 
of a proposition, but (1) either the uiiderstaiulhig its meaning, 
or (S) the judging of its trutln 1 can (1) mulcrstand a propo¬ 
sition U^at IS Mse or impossible, ns well us one that is tiue or 
possible t and (2) I find that men liuvo contradictory judgments 
about what is possible or impoHsible, as well an about other things. 
In what sense then esn it be saud, tliat the having an idea of a 
osition ^ves certain evidence that it is possible ?] 
f it be suid, that tht^ idea of a pjoposition is an image of it in 
the mind, I think indeed Utere cannot be a distinct image either 
in the mind, or elsewht ^ o, of that which is impossible; but what 
is meant by the image of a proposition I am not able to compre¬ 
hend, and I shall be gWl to be infonned. 

XI. SeoOTul argument against iJie reception of thie philotophic 
qpsmm.—[2. Every proposition, that is necessarily true, stands 
opposed to a conlradictorg proposition that is impossible; and he 
that conceivet one, coMeivet l^th: thus a man believes that 
two and three necessarily make five, must believe it to be impos- 
able that two and three shotild not make five. He conceives lK>th 
propositions when he believes one.] Every proparition carries 
Its contradictory in its bosom, and both are conceived at the same 
time* Wtr ** It h confessed,'* says Mr. Hume, that in all cases 
Wlieire we dissMt from any person, we conceive both sides of the 
liesticm, but we can believe* only one.'* From this it certainly 
oQows, when we dissent from any person about a necessary 
prMOlditioa^ we conceive one that is impossible; yet I know no 
phifoeopber wl^ has made so asneh use of the maxim, that what¬ 
ever vre conceive is possible, as Mr. Home. A great part of his 


pro^. 


?< 
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peculiar tenets is built upon it; and if it is true^ they must be 
true. But he did not perceive, that in the passage now quoted, 
the truth of which is evident, he contradicts it himself* 

XII • JrgumenU againtt the tame Tnaxim derived fr<m the prac^ 
lice in mathematics. —[5. Mathematicians hav^ in many cases, 
proved some things to be possible, and others to be impossible ; 
which, without demonstration, would not have been believed A 
S’ yet I have never found, that any matliematician lias attempted 
to prove a thing to be possible, because it can be conceived; or im- 
possible, because it cannot be conceived. Why is not this maxim 
applied to determine whetiicr it is possible to square the circle ? a 
pojjit about which very eminent mathematicians have differed, It 
in easy to conceive, that in the infiiiito series of numbers, and inter- 
me<Jiate fractions, some one number, integral or fractioial, may 
bear same ratio to anotlicr, as the side of a squm'e bears to its 
iliagoiW \ yet, however conceivable this may lx;, it may be dc* 
inoii^traU d to be impossible. 

[i. Mathematicians often require us to conceive things that 
are impossible, in order to prove them to be so. This in the 
<^ase in all their dcnionsUatious, ad absurdum.] C<jiiceive, says 
Euclid, a right line drawn from one point of tlie circun}tVrcnc<; 
of a circle to another, to fall without tlie circle; 1 conceive this, 
1 reason from it, until I come to a consequence that is jmuiifcAtly 
absurd; and from thence conclude, that tlie thing which 1 cmi- 
ceived is impossible. 

Having said so much to show, that our power of conceiving a 
pronusitiou is no criterion of its possibility or impossibility, I 
shall add a few observations on the extent of out knowledge of 
tills kind. 

XlII. Knowledge of what is irjwossihle as estcusire as onr 
knowledge of what is possible.— There are muiiy proiiositions 
which, by the faculties (iod has given us, we judge to bo lu^ccs- 
sary, as well as true. All mathematical propositi on are of this 
kind, and many others. The contradictories of siicli proj>us3t)oiis 
must be impossible. [Our knowledge, therefore, of what is im¬ 
possible, must at leaat be as extensive us our knowledge of /n'cvS’. 
sartf truth.’] 

fS. By our by memory^ by testimony^ and by otlier 

means, we know many things to be true, which do not appeal* to 
be necessary. But whatever is true, is possible. Our knowledge*, 
therefore, of what is possiUe, must at least extend as fair ns oiu* 
knowledj^ of truth.] 

3. If a man pretends to determine the possibility or impossi¬ 
bility of things beyond these limits, let lum bring proot. I do 
not say that no smen proof can be brought. It lias been brought 
in many cases, particularly in niatboiiiatics. But ] say, that ms 
being able to conceive a thing, is no proof tliat it is possible. 
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Mathematics afford many instancea of imposaibilitieB in the nature 
of things, which no man would have believed, if they had not 
been strictly demonstrated* Perhaps, if we were able to reason 
demonstratively in other subjects, to as great extent ^ in matbe^ 
matics, we might find many things to be impossible, which we 
exclude, without hesitation, to be possible* 

It is possible, you say, timt God might have made a universe 
of senaible and rational creatures, into winch ncitluT natural nor 
moral evil should ever enter. It may be so, for what I know: 
but how do you know that it is possible ? that you can conceive 
it, I grant; but this is no proof* 1 cannot admit, as an argu¬ 
ment, or even as a pressing difficulty, wlmt is grounded on the 
supposition that such a thing is possible, when there is no gooil 
evidence that it is possible, and, for any tiung we know, it may 
in the tuiture of thuigs be impossible. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The moei undent divitioQ of the operainms of the UhdvntandingT 

Simple apprehension how divided ? 

Errors of thie partiliont 

Dos Cartes {IJusCrates the distineUon between iinsgination and conception f 

Locke’s niiatake u to simple apprehensian I 

Wlieoce has it arisen t 

Second error respecting the same opi'iatUm f 

How does Das Cartes endeavour to temiinate the dispute about the critericA 
of truth? 

How has this axiom been chanj^ed? 

Two causes of this false opinion? 

OpinJona of Wolfe anil other phiIo«ophenf 

CuDceptioA is no proof of poesibtJity? 

Second acument against such au opiniun? 

Argument derived from xnatliematics ! 

Knowledge of possibility not more extensive than Ujat of impossibility ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF XHS TBAIW OP TUOUGHT in THE MIN'D. 

1 . Rtbek man b conscious of a successlou of tlioughts which 
lib mind while he ia awake, even when they are not 
ezei^ external ohiecta, 

MF The mind on this account may be compared to liquor in 
etc state of fermentation. When it is not in this state, being 
once at leat, it remains at rest^ until it is nx>vcd by sonio extemd 
impuiae^ Ehit. in the state of fennent^on, it has some cause of 
mraflii io itNtt, which, even when there is no impvlsg from mth- 
oot, suArs it not to be at rest a mofioent, but produces a constant 
nioticm and flrallition. while it continues to ferment. 




OF THE TRUK OP THOOORT IN THE MIKD. 



There is surely no similitude between motion and thought; 
but there is an analogy^ so obvious to all men, that the same 
words are often applied to both; and many modifications of 
thought have no name hut such as is borrowed from tlic modifi¬ 
cations of motion* Many thouglits are excited by the sense s. 
The causes or occasions of these may he considered as external; ^ 
hut, w)\en such external causes do not operate upon we con¬ 
tinue to think from some internal cause. From the constitution 
of the mind itself there is a constant ebullition of thought, a 
constant intestine motion ; not only of thoughts barely specula¬ 
tive, but of seatimenU, passions and nSbctioiis, which attend 
tlicro. 

Tills continued succession of thought has, by modem philoso¬ 
phers, been called the imagination, I think it was lormcvly 
called the fancy^ or the phantasy. If the old name be laid aside, 
it were to ne wished that it had got a name less ambiguous than 
that of imagination, a name which had two or three meanings 
hesidcs. 

It is often called the train of ideof:. This may lead one to 
think that it is a train of bore conceptions; but this would surely 
be a inistake. It is made up of many other opciutirms of inincf, 
us well as of conceptions, or ideas. 

II. Operations of tlie mind exerted in the train of theuykt,"^ 
[Memory, judgment,reasoning, passions, affections and puri> 08 ns; 
in a word, every operation of the mind, excepting those of seme^ 
is cxcM'ted occasionally in t^is train of thoi^lit, and has its siiuie 
<15 an ingredient: so that we must lake the word idea in a very 
extc*nsive sense, if we make tlie train of our though U to be only 
a train of ideas.] 

III. This train twofold .—[To pasa from the name, and con¬ 
sider the thing, we may observe, that the trains of tlu^ught in tlie 
mind are of two kinds; they are (1) either such iis flow spnnui- 
iicously, like water from a fountain, wdtliout any exertion of a 
governing principle to arrange them; or (ii) they are regulated 
and directed by an active effort of the mind, with some view and 
intention.] 

Before we consider these in their order, it is propei* to premise, 
that these two kin da, however distinct in their Utiture, arc for the 
most part mixed, in persons awake end come to years of under¬ 
standing. 

On one band, we are rarely , so vacant of all and 

design, as to let our thouglita take their ow\\ coxmo, wiiliuut the 
least check or direction: or if at any time we sh<mld he in this 
state, some object will present itself, which is too interesiing not 
to engage the attention, and rouse the active or (f^iUciuplaiive 
powers that were at rest. 

On the other hand, when a man is giving the most inUnsc 
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application to any speculadoHi or to any scheme of conduct ^ 
when he wills to exclude every thought that is foreign to his 
present purpose, such thoughts will often impertinently intrude 
upon him, in spite of his endeavours to the contrary, and occupy, 
by a kind of violence, some part of the time destined to another 
purpose. One man may have the command of his tlioughts more 
♦Kan anodier man, and the same man more at one time than at 
another; but I apprehend, in the best trained mind the thoughts 
will sometimes be restive, sometimes capricious and self-willed, 
when we wish to liave them most under command. 

IV- It has been observed very justly, tbit we tnifst ascribe 
to the mind the power of calUny up any iliouylu at plmsurt, 
because such a call or voUiion supposes tlmt thought to be already 
in the mind; for otherwise, how should it he tlie object of voli¬ 
tion? As this must be granted on the one hnml, so it is no less 
certain on the other, that a man has a cou.si<icmble power in 
regulating and disposing his own tlumghts- Of tliis every man 
is conscious, and I can no more doubt of it, than X can doubt 
whether I think at all- 

. We seem to treat the tliouglits tlmt jirrsenf themselves to the 
fancy in crowds, as a great man tn^ats those that attend his levee- 
They are all ambitious of his attention; be goes round the circle, 
bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon another; asks a short 
question of a third; while a fourth is honoured with a particular 
conference; and the greater part have no particular mark of 
attention, but go as they came. It is true, lu* can give no mark 
of his attentiou to those who were not tlxiTo, but he has a suHi- 
cient number for*making a choice and distinction- 

In like manner, a number of thoughts present tliemselves to 
the fancy spontaneously; but if \vc pay uo attention to them, 
nw hold any conference with iliein, tliey pass with tlic crowd, 
and are immediately forgot, a.s if tliey had never appeared. But 
those to which we think proper to jiay attention, may be stopped, 
examined, and arranged, for any particular purpose we have in 
view# 

It may likewise be observed, that a train of thought, which 
was at fimt composed by application and judgment, when it has 
been often repeated, and becomes familiar, will present itself 
spontaneously- Thus when a man has compos^^d an air in music, 
so as to please his own ear; i^ter he has played, or sung it often, 
the notes will arrange theiKselves in just order; and it requires 
no effort to regulate their suoccseion- 

Thus we see, that the fancy is made up of trains of tliinking; 
some of whidi ext spontaneous, others studied and regulated; 
and the greater part are mixed of both kinds, and take their 
denoiniaatidD from that which is most prevalent: and that a train 
of thought, widch at first was studiM and composed, may by 
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Labit present itself spontaneously. Hapini^ premised these things^ 
let us return to those traius of thought which are spontaneous, 
which must be first in the order of nature. 

Wlien the work of the day is over, and a man lies dowu to 
relax his body and mind, he cannot cease from thiukiiig, thouglt 
he desires it. Something occurs to his fancy; that is followed 
by another thing, and so bis thoughts arc carried on from one 
object to another, until sleep closes the scene. 

V. Hutorical trains (ff t&/nffht*—In this operation of the mind^ 
it is fwt one faculty only that is employed; tlierc arc many that 
join ti^ethcr in its proauedon. Sometimes the transactions ot 
the day ai*e brought upon the stage, and acted over again, as it 
were, upon this theatre of the imagination. In tins CH-se, 
memory surely acts the most considerable part, since the scenes 
oxlubited are not fiedons,hut realides, which wc remember; yet 
in this case the memory does not act alone, other powers are 
employed, and attend upon tlieir proper objects. Tlie tru^isac^ 
dons rcmembeiud will be more or less interesting; and we cannot 
then review our own conduct, nor that of others, witliout passing 
some judgment upon it. 'I’his wc approve, that we disapprove. 
Thh elevates, that humbles and depresses us. Persons that are 
not absolutely iiidifTcrcnt to us, can hardly apjx;ar, even to the 
imaginadon, without some friendly or unfriendly emotion. We 
judge and reason about things, as well as porsons in such reveries. 
We remeinhcr what a man said and did; from this we pass to bis 
designs, and to his general character, and fnune some liypotbesis 
to make the whole consistent. SfT Such trains of tliought we 
may call historical, 

VI. Jtof/iantic trains, —There are others which we may call 
romantic, in w'hich tlte plot is formed by t];c creative power 
of fancy, without any regard to what did or will ha]>peii. In 
tliese also, the powers of j^udgment, taste, moral sentiment, a» 
well as the passions and afiecdoos, come in and ttke a share in 
the execution. 

fn these scenes, the man himself commouly acts a very distiii- 

S ished part, and seldom does anything which he cannot approve. 

ere the miser will be generous, the coward bmve, and thi* kna%e 
honest. Mr. Addison, in the “ Spectator,” calls this play of tlie 
fancy, castle building. 

The young politician, who has turned liis thoughts to the 
affairs of government, becomes in his imagination a mini.stcr of 
state. He examiues every spiing and wheel of die niacliine oi 

f ovemment with the nicest oye, and the most exact juilgmcnt. 

le finds a proper remetly for every disorder of tlie coiimon- 
wcalth, quickens trade and manutictuces by salutary laws, cjicou- 
rages arts and scienca^*, awd makes die nation happy at honie, 
and respected abroad. He feeb the reward of his good a Jiuinis- 
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tration, in that self-approbation- vhick attends it, and is happy 
in acquiring, by bis wise and patriotic conduct, the blessings of 
the present age, and tiie praises of those that are to come. 

Vll. It is probable that, upon the st^e of imagination, more 
great exploits have been performed in every age, tmui have been 
upon the stage of life from the beginning of the world. An 
hiimte desire of self-anprobation is undoubtedly a pai*t of the 
human constitution, it is a powerful Sj)ur to Worthy conduct, 
and is intended as such by the Author of our being. A man 
cannot be ea^ or happy, unless this desire be in some measure 
gratified. While he conceives himself wort)i1es« and base, he 
can relish no enjoyment. The humiliating, mortifying sentiment 
must be removed, and this natural desire of s<Of-approl>ation will 
either produce a noble effort to acquire real wort h, which is its 
proper direction, or it will lead into soim* of those arts of self- 
deceit, which create a false opinion of wortl^ 

A castle builder, in the fictitious scenes of Ins fancy, will figure, 
not according to his real character, but according to tJie higln^st 
opinion he has been able to form of himself, and perliaps far be¬ 
yond that opinion. For in those imaginary coniiicts the passions 
easily yield to reason, and a mop exerts tlic noblest efibrts of vir¬ 
tue and magnanimity, with the same cose, us, in lu» dreams, he 
files throi^h the air, or plunges to the bottom of the ocean. 

The romantic scenes of fancy are most commonly the occupa¬ 
tion of young minds, not yet so deeply I'ligaged in life as to liavo 
their thoughts taken up by its real cores and business. 

Those active powers of the mind, whicii are most luxuriant by 
constitution, or have been cherislicd by education, impa¬ 
tient to exert themselves, Lurry the tliought into scenes that give 
them play; and the boy commences hi tmnginalion, according to 
the bent of his mind, a general or a statesman, a poet or au 
orator. 


VIII. When the fwr ones become castle builders, they use 
different materials; and while the young soldier is carried into 
the field of Mars, where he pierces the thickest squadrons of the 
enemy, despising death hi all its forms, the gay and lovely n)Tiiph, 
whew heart has never felt the tender piu^sion, is transported into 
a^ brilliant assembly, where she draws the attention of every eye, 
and makes an impression on the noblest heart. 

But no sooner has Cupid’s arrow found its w’ay into her own 
heart, than the whole scepery of her imagination is changed 
Balls fvd assemb^ have now no charms. Woods and groveSj 
the^lliMery bank, and the crystal fountain, are the scenes 
freouenta.m imitation. She becomes an Arcadian shepherdess, 
feeah^ hcrlU^beslde that of her Strephon, and wants no more 
to comjdbi^ h^piness. 

In a im yeus'cAe love-rick maid is transformed into the 
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solicitous mother. Her amiKng olTspring play around her. SIjc 
views them with a parent’s eye. Her imagination immediately 
raises them to manhood^ jmd brings tliem forth upon the stage 
of life. One son makes a figure in the army, another sliinea at 
the bar \ her daughters are hamiily disposed of in marriage^, and 
bring new alliances to the family. Her children’s children rise 
up before her, and venerate her gray hairs. 

Thus, the spontaneous sallies of fancy arc as various as the 
c<arrs and fears, the desires and hopes, of man. 

** Quic<]uid aguDt homme*, votum» timer, ira, voluptaj, 

Gaudu, discurtus:"'—Juvenal, Sat. I. 85, 6. 

These fill up the scenes of fancy, «s well as the page of the 
satirist. Wliatever possesses the heart makes occasional excur¬ 
sions into the imagination, and act^such scenes upon that theatre 
Hs arc Agreeable to the prevail btg passion. The man of trartic, 
wlio has committed a rich cargo to the incousUint ocean, follows 
it in his thought; and, according as his hopes or Ids fears pre¬ 
vail, he is haunted with storms, and rocks, and shipwreck; or 
he makes a liajipy and a lucrative voyage; and before his vessel 
has lost sight oi land, he has disposed of tlic profit which siic is 
to bring at her return. 

IX.—The poet is^carried into the Elysian fields, where ho 
convenes with the ghosts of Homer and Urpheus. The philo- 
sopliev makes a tour through the planetary system, or goes down 
to the centre of the earth, and exaiuines its various strata. In 
the devout man likewise, the great objects that poHsoss his heart 
often play in bis imagination ; sometimes he is transported to 
the regions of i\\v blessed, from wlieuce he looks d<jwi\ with 
pity upon the folly and pageantiy of human life; or ho pros¬ 
trates liimself before the throne of the Most High with devout 
veneration; or he converses with celestial spirits about the 
natural and moral kingdom of God, which he now secs only by 
a taint light, but hopes hereafter to view witli a steadier and 
brighter ray. 

In persons come to maturity, there is even in these spontane¬ 
ous sallies of fancy, some arrangement of thouglit; and T con¬ 
ceive that it will be readily allowed, tliat in those who liave the 
greatest stock of knowledge, and the best natural parts, even 
the spontaneous movements of fancy will be the most re^mlar 
and connected. ITiey have an order, connexion, and unity, by 
which they are no less distinguished from the dreams ot one 
asleep, or the ravings of one delirious on the one hand, tliaii 
from the finished productions of url on the other. 

How is this regular arrangement broujjht about? It lurR all 
the marks of judgment and reason, yet U seems to go liefore 
judgment, and to spring forth spontaneously. 
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. X. One phenomenon appears to support the theory of Leib^ 
nitz .—[Shall we believe with Leibnits^ tliafc the mind was oti" 
ginally formed like a watch wound up; and that all its thoughts^ 
purposes, passions, and actions, are effected by the gradual evo¬ 
lution of the original spring of die machine, and succeed eacli 
other in order, os necessarily as the motions and ])ulsatioi]s of a 
watch ?] 

If a child of three or four years, were put to account for the 
phenomena of a watch, he would conceive that there is a little 
man within the watch, or some other little aiiiinaf, that heats 
continually, and produces the motion. "Whotlier iho hypothesis 
of this young philosopher in turning the wat< h >|>riiig into a man, 
or that of the Oemian philosopher iu turning a man into a watch 
spring, be the )no.st rational, seems hard to detenuine. 

To account for die regularity of our thoughts, from motions of 
animal spirits, vibrations of nerves, attnictioio* o( ideas, or from 
any other unthinking cause, wliether inixhanlcsU or contingent, 
seems equally irrational. 

If we be not able to distinguish the strongest marks of thought 
and design from die effects of nuHlianiam or contingency, the 
consequence will be very niclamhuiy: for it must necessarily 
follow, that we have no evidence of thought in any of our fellow 
men, nay, that we have no evidence of tliouglit or design in the 
structure and governinont of the univei'se. If a good period or 
sentence was ever produced without having had any judgment 
previously employed about it, why not an Iliad nr Eneid? They 
differ oufy in less and more; mid we should do injustice to the 
philosopher of Laputa, in laugliing at his pioject of making 
poems by die turning of a wheel, if a coiicuiTciice of unthinking 
causes may produce a rational train of thought. 

XL Origin qf the regularity of the train of thoughts in certain 
eases. —[It is, therefore, in itself highly probable, to say no more, 
that whatsoever is r^ular and rational in a train of thought, 
which presents itself spontaneously to a man's fancy, witlioiit 
any stimy, is a copy of what had been before composed by his own 
rational poiesrSf or those of some other person^] 

•v We certainly jud^e so in rimilar cases. Thus, in a book 1 
find a train of thinking, which has the marks of knowledge and 
iudgment. I ask how it was produced? It is printed in a book. 

does not satisfy me, because the book has no knowledge nor 
teasaiu 1 am told diat a printer printed it, and a compositor set 
the typaa. Neither does this satisfy me. These causes perhaps 
talffir very litde of the subject. There must bo a prior cause of 
the cbpiposition. It was printed from a manuscript. True. But 
the numusciipt is as imorant as the printed book. The manu^ 
script yfu written or rotated hy a man of knowledge and Ju^- 
ment^ This, and this only, will satisfy a man of coininon under- 
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standing; and it api>oar8 to him extremely ridiculous to believe 
that sucii a tnun of dunking could originally be produced by luiy 
CHU^e that neither reasons nor thinks* 

Whether such a train of tliiukiiig be printed in a b<«)k, or 

i >rintcd| so to speaks in his mind, and issue s^>ontaneously from 
lis fancy, it must have been composed with judgment by him¬ 
self, or by some other rationul being. 

Tliifi, J think, will be coiifiniied liy tracing the progress of 
tlic buniau fancy as far back as we are able. 

Wc have not the means of knowing how the fancy is employed 
in infants. Their time is divided between the employment of 
their senses and wmnd sleep : so that there is little tim<‘ loft for 
imagination, and the maU'nals it has to work upon are probably 
very scanty. A few days after they arc born, sonietinu s a few 
hoiH-s, we sec them smile in their sleep. But wluit they smile 
at, is not eiuiy to guess ; for tlicy do not smile at any thing ilicy 
sec when awake, for some months after tliey arc born. It is 
likewise common to see them move their lips in sleep, as if they 
were sucking. 

These things seem to discover some w^irking cjf i\v Imugiua-' 
tioTi: but there is no reastin to think that them i^ any regular 
train of thought iu the miud of inhmts. 

By a regidar train of thought, I mean that which has u begin¬ 
ning, a middle, and an end, an arrangement of its pails, accord¬ 
ing to some rule or with some intention. Tlius, tlie conception 
of a design, ami of the means of executing it; the concept)of 
a wliole, and the number and <irdcr of the parts. Tliewi are 
iii-staiicea of tlic most simple trains of thought that cmi be called 
regular. 

XII. When these regular trains of thought first begin to exist. 
—[Man has undoubtedly a power (whether we chII it bistx* or 
judgment, is not of any consequence in tlie prc»<'iit iif)Jiuiieut) 
whereby he distinguishes between a composition, and a lieap of* 
materials;] between a house, for instance, and a heap of friiUies; 
between a sentence, and a heap of w'ords; between a picture, 
and a lieap of colours. [It does not appear to me that eljildren 
have any regular traiiLS of Uiought until if/is power begins to 
operate* Those who arc bom such idiots as never to s)iow*an/ 
signs of this power, show as little any signs of regularity c^- 
thought. It seems, therefore, that this power i« connected witli- 
all regular trains of thought, and may be the cause of tlicau] 
Such trains of thought di^over themwdves in cliildreii about 
two years of age. They can then give attention to the (*peratioiis 
of older chil&en in making their little houses, and Khipa*, and 
other such things, in imitation of tlio works of ini*n. 'I'bf'y are 
then capable of understanding a Uttlo of language', which shows 
both a regular train of thinking, and wmie ilegtix* of aruction. 
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I think we may perceive a distmetion between the iaculties of 
children of two or three years of age, and those of the njost 



and never at rest till they can exhibit sometliing of the same kind* 

When a child first learns by imitation to do souiething that 
requires design, how does he exult! Pythagoras was not more 
happy in the discovery of his famous theorem* He seems then 
first to reflect upon himself, and to swell with self-esteem. 
His eyes sparkle. He is impatient to show* his performance to 
all about him, and thinks himself entithed to uieir applause, 
He is applauded by all, and fools the same emotion from this 
applause, as a lloirian consul did from a triumph. He has now 
a consciousness of some worth in himself. He assumes a supe« 
riority over those who are not so wise ; ami pays respect to those 
who are wiser than himself. i!e attempts something else, and 
IB eve^ d^ reaping new laurels. 

XIII. Idea grow witA Ike growth of children *—children 
grow up, they are delighted with tales, with childish games, 
with designs and stratagems: every tlung of this kind stores the 
fancy wiu a new regular train of thought, which becomes fami* 
liar by repetition, so tliat ouu part draws the whole after it in 
the ima^nation. 

The imagination of a child, like the hand of a painter, is long 
employed in copying the works of others, before it attempts any 
invention of its own. 

9S8r The power of invention is not yet brought forth, but it is 
coming forw ard, and, like the bud of a tree, is ready to burst its 
indumenta, when some accident aids its eruption. 

There is no power of the understanding that gives so much 
pleasure to the owner as that of invention; whe^er it be em¬ 
ployed in mechanics, in science, in the conduct of life, in poetry, 
in wit, or in the fine ai ts. One wlio is conscious of it, acquires 
thereby a worth and importance in his own eye which he had 
not boibre. He looks upon himself as one who formerly lived 
upon the bounty and gratuity of others, but who lias now ac¬ 
quired some property erf’ his own. When this power begins to 
M felt in the young mind, it has the grace of novelty a(£led to 
its other charms, and, like the youngest child of family, is 
caressed beyond all the reel. 

We may be sure, therefore, that as soon as children are con- 
sdout of this power, they will exercise it in such ways as are 
suited to their age, and to the objects they arc employed about. 
This rise to itmumeraUe new associations, and regular 
trains of thouglit, which make the deeper impression upon the 
mind,.as they are its exclusive property. 
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I am aAvare that the power of invention is distributed among 
men more unequally than almost any other. When it is able 
to produce any thing that is interestiiq^ to mankind, we call it 
genius ; a talent'which is the lot of very few. But there is j^er- 
haps 4V lower kind, or lower degree of invention that is more 
ct)mmon. However this may be, it must be allowed, that the 
• power of invention in those who have it, will produce many new 
regular trains of thought; and these being expressed in works 
of art, in writing, or in discourse, will be copied by others. 

XIV, Twofoid origin of ike regular train of thought. —[I'hus I 
conceive the minds of children, as soon as they hare 'judgment to 
distinguish what is regular, orderlyy and connected^ from a mere 
medley of though^ are furnished with regular trains of thinking 
by these means.] 

[First and clucfiy, hy copying what they see in the works and 
ill the discourse of otfiers.] Man is the most imitutive of all 
animals; he not only imitates with intention, and purposely, 
what he thinks has any grace orbeaufv, but even without inten¬ 
tion, he is led by a kind of instinct, wfoch it is difflc ult to rc^st, 
into the inodes of speaking, thinking, and acting, which he has 
been accuetoincd to see in his early years. Tlio move children 
see of what is regular and benuHful in what is presi’ntcd to them, 
the more they are led to observe and to imitate it. 

This is the chief part of their slo< k, and descends to them by 
a kind of tradition irom thiwK? who came before them; and we 
shall find, that the fancy of most men is furnished from those 
tliey have conversed with, as well as their rciigioii, language, 
ana in aim era. 

[Secondlyi By the additions or innovations tliat are properly 
their own, ^ese will be greater or less, in pvoporrion to then* 
study and invention; but in the bulk of mankind are not very 
considerable.] 

Every profession, and every rank in liO', has a manner of 
thinking, and turn of fancy, that is proper to it; hy which it is 
characterised in comedies and W'orks of humour. The bulk of 
men ©f the same nation, of the same mukt and ol the sanu* occu¬ 
pation, ate cast as it were in the same mould. 'I'his mould itself 
changes gradually, but slowly, by new inventions, by intercourse 
with Straders, or by other accidents. 

XV, [The condition of man requires a longer infancy and 
youth than that of olA^ animals; for this reason, among otliers, 
that almost every station in civil society requires a multitude of 
regular trains of thouglit, to bo not only acquired, l^ut to he 
made so familiar by frequent.repetition, as to present themselves^ 
spontaueouil^, when there is occasion for them.] 

The imagination even of men of good parts never serves 
readily but in things wherein it has oeen much exercised. 
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A minister of state holds a cdofermce with a foreign ambassador 
with no greater emotion than a professor in a college prelects to 
his auiUence. The imagination of each presents to him w'hat the 
occasion requires to he htai, and bow« Let them cliangc places, 
and both would iuid theojaelves at a loss. 

The imbits which the human muul is capable of acquiring by 
exerc ise are wonderful in many iiismnces; m none more won¬ 
derful than in that versatility of iiiuigination which a well-bred 
man acquires, by being much excrciscHl in tlu^ variems scenes of 
life. In the morning he visits a friend in ailliclion. Here his 
imagination brings forth from its store every topic of consolation ; 
every thing tliat is agreeable to the laws of friendship and sym¬ 
pathy, and nothing that is nut so. thence he drives to the 

miidster's levee, where imagination rcNidily suggests what is pro¬ 
per to be said or replied to every man, and in wliat numner, 
according to tlic degree of aequHintnnce or frnniliarity, of rank 
or dependence, of opposition or conentTcnce of interests, of con- 
ildcncc or distrust, that is bc^twecui them. Nor docs all this 
employment hinder him from cany in.*: on some design with much 
artJlicc, and endeavouring to i)enerratc into the views of others 
through the closest disguises. Kroiu the levee he goes to the 
House of Commons, and speuks upon the affairs of tlie nation ; 
from thence to a ball ov asseinhlv, nud entertains the ladies. 
His imagination puts on tlic friend, the courtier, the ])atriot, the 
fine gentleman, with more ease timn wo put off one suit and put 
ou*another« 

This is the effect of tntining and exercise. For a roan of 
equal parts and knowledge, but unaccustomed to those scenes of 
public life, is quite disconcerted when first brought into them. 
His thoughts axe put to flight, and he cannot rally them. 

There i^e feats of imnguiatiuu to be learned by application 
and practice, os wonderful as Ute feats of balancers und rope- 
dancers, and often as useless. 

When a man can make a hundred verses standing on one foot, 
or play three or four games at chess at the same time without 
seeing the board, it is probable he hatli spent his life in acquiring 
such a feat. However, such unusual phenomena show wliat 
habits of imagination may be acquired. 

When such habits are acquired and perfected, they are 
exerdsed without any laborious effort; like the habit of play¬ 
ing upon an instrumraf of muric. There are innumerable 
motions o£ the fingers upon the stops or keys, which must be 
directed in ene particular train or succession. There is only 
oner am^^KMnt of those motions that is right, while there axe 
ten thousemd that axe wrong, and would sp^l the music. The 
mwam thinks pot in the least of the arrangement of those 
motionc; ho has a distinct idea of the tuns, ud wills to play it. 
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The motiona of the Hngers arrange ihTftnseltca, ko as to answ<'r 
his intention. 

In like manner, whtfn a man speaks upon a subject with wliidi 
he is acquainted, there is a certain arraiig^ent of lus thoughtn 
and words necessary to make his discourse sensibJe, perthicrii, 
and prammaticah In every sentence*, thcro* are more mlt s ot* 
pranimar, logic, wid rhetoric, that may be transpre^ssed. than 
tlicrc arc words and letters* lie spi^aks without thinking of any 
of those rules, and yet obscr>'es tiu m all, as if ti\cy were ail in 
his eye. 

This is u lialnt ho similar to that of Ji player on an iustrmnein* 
that T think both must he pot in the same way, that i^, by much 
practice, and the power otiiabit. 

\V}ien a man speaks welt and inethodicaily upon a subject 
without study, ana with perfect ease, I belicAi: wo may take it 
lor granted that his thoughts run in a beaten track. 'J'hcic is 
a mould in liis mind, which has lieen formed by much ]>ractire, 
or by study, for thi^ver^ subject, or for Home other ho siiiiilav 
and analogous, that his discourse falls into this mould with ease, 
and takes its fonn from it. 

XVI. I7/e pheftomenou exphined by natHrol eai^xes .—11 itlierlo 
we have considered the operations of fancy that are eitlu^r spon¬ 
taneous, or nt least rcquiit' no laborious ellbrt to guide and 
direct tlutiu, and have endeavoured to acismnt fur tliut degree of 
regularity and arrangement which is found even in tlu ai. £(1) 
'riic natural powers of judgment and invention, ihe pleasure 
that always attends the exercise of those peuvers, M) the tueons 
wf* have of improving them by imitation of others, nml (1} the 
elfcct of ]>ractice and lutbits, seem to me suflicicntly lo acc ount 
for this phenomenon, without supposing any unirc<'uii>iinl)le 
atti*actioiis of ideas by which they* arrange thcnisidvc's. ] 

But wc axe able to direct our thoughts in a certain c<iurM' so 


as tu perform a destined task. 

livery work of art has its model framed in the imaghnition.. 
Hen* tKo ^'Ihad” of Homer, the “ Ht*pul)lic’* oi‘ Plain, ihc 

l^rincipia^’ of Newton, were £abricati*d. Shall we believe, 
that those works took the fonn in wiiicli they now appear of 
themselves ? That the sentiineiiLs, the manners, and Ihe pas¬ 
sions arranged themselves at once in the mind of Iloim r. so as 
to form the ‘‘ Iliad T” "Vyas theix? no more effort in the caupo- 
sifion, than there is in teUing u well-known tale, or slngiug a 
favourite song ? This cannot Iwlieved. 

Grantuy? that some happy tlumght first suggested Uig dcsi;ri» 
of singing the wrath of'Acnillcs; yet, suivly, it was a matter oi 
judgment and choice where the narration should begin, • .k 1 wlicrc 
It Anould Gild. 

Granting that the fertility of the poet’s unagination suggested^ 
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a variety of rich matcrlBls; waa not judgment necessary to select 
what proper, to reject what was improper, to arrange the 
inateriah into a just composition, and to adapt them to each 
other, and to Ae design of the whole ? 

No man con believe that Homers ideas, merely by certain 
sympathies and antipathies, by certain attract !oiih nnd repulsions 
inherent in their natures, arranged themselves acoending to the 
most perfect rules of epic poetry; and NTewtonS, according to the 
rules of uiHthematical (‘ompositioa. 

I should sooner believe that ^hr )) 0 ('t, after he invoked his 
muse, did nothing at all* but Ib^tcn to tlie»»oiigof the goddess. 
Poets indeed, and other artists, must moke tlioir works anpear 
natural; but suture is the perfection of art, and there can be no 
j ust imitation of nature without art • when the building is finished, 
the rubbish, the scafiblds, the iottU and engines, ui© carried out 
of sight j but we know it couhi have been reared without 
them. 

XVII. The train of thbikhtff, lliercfore, is cafable of being 
guided and directed, mucli in rhe same manner as the horse 
we ride. The horse has his strength, his agility, and his mettle 
ill himself; he has been taught certain movements, and many 
useful habits that make him more ’^nb&crvient to our purposes, 
and obedient to our Mill: but to accomplish a journey, he must 
be directed by the rider. 

In like manner, fancj lias its original powers, which are very 
difierent in dilfermt persons; it has likewise more regular mo¬ 
tions, to which it has tr<«mrd b^ » long coui’se of *diBcipline 
and exercise; and by which it muy extempore, and witiumt 
much effort, produce things that have a considerable degree of 
beauty, regularity, and design. 

But tho most perfect works of desj«pi are never extemporary. 
Our first thoughts are reviewed: we j>licc tliem at a ]>rop/r dis¬ 
tance ; examine every piu^t. aiul take a complex view of the 
whole: by our critical facullii^, wo perceive this part to be 
redundant, that deficient; h<*n' i« a want of nerves, there a want 
of delicacy; thhi is obscure, that too difluse: things are mar¬ 
shalled anew, according to a second and more deliberate judg¬ 
ment ; what was deficient, is supplied, what w*as dislocated, Lh 
put in joint; redundances are lopped oif, and the whole polished. 

Though poets of all artists n^e the highec«t claim to inspi^ 
tion, yet if we believe Hcfrace, a cooipetcnt judge, no production 
in that art can have merit, which has not cost such labour aa this 
in tha'b|^« 


Vot 01 

PwRpfllus ttjigub, carmen rsprehendiie quod non 
MulW diet, et multa Utim coarcult, atque 

dtries nan eastigaHt ad unguam.*’ 
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** Illuttrious youth, wiih jnat contempt receive, 

* Nor let the hardy poem hope to Live, 

Where time and fml eorrcclion don't refiuo 
The finish'd work« and polish every line." 

The conclusion I would draw from all that has been said upoti 
this subject is, That every thing that is regular in that train of 
thought, which we call fancy or imagination, from the little 
designs and reveries of children, to the grandest product!tins of 
human genius, was originally the offzprina of judgment or taste^ 
applied mih eome effort greater or teen. What Oiic person coni- 
)>os(jd with art and judgment, fa imitated by another with great 
ease, Wlmt a man himself at first complet'd with pains, becomes 
by habit so familiar, as to offer itself »poi!tane<>usly to his fancy 
alVrwards: but nothing that fa regular, was ever at fii'bt con¬ 
ceived, witliout design, attention, and care, 

XVIII. OrigifU^the train of thfrugkte^ accordutg to Uvme .— 
J shall now make a few reflections upon a theory which has been 
applied lo account for this successW train o? thought in the 
Iniiiuh It was hinted by Mr. Hobbes, but has drawn more atten¬ 
uation since it was distinctly explained by Mr. Hume* 

> 'J'liat author thinks that the train of thought in the mind is 
owing to a kind of attraction wliich ideas have for otlicr ideas 
that bear certain relations to them, llc‘ tliinks the complex ideas, 
whicli arc the common subjects of our thoughts ami reasoning, 
arc <fiving to the same cause. [The relations which produce this 
attraction of ideas, he thinks, are these thrt*e only* to wit, causa¬ 
tion, contiguity in time or place, and siinilitudo.] lie asserts, 
tliat tlicsit are the only general principles that unite ideas. And 
having, in another }>lace, i»ccasioii to take notice of contrariety as 
a principle of connexion among ideas, in -order tr» reconcile this 
to bis system, he tells us gravely, that coiitran’ety Tiiay ])ct- 
hajis bo considereJ as a mixture of causation and resemblance. 
That ideas which have any of theai* three wklions do nmtually 
attract each other, so that one of them Inung presen ivd to the 
fancy, tlie other is drawn along with it, Uiis he seems to think an 
original property of the mind, or rathci* of the ideas, and thcn‘- 
fore inexplicable. 

Firsts I observe with regard to this theory, that although it 
is true that th^ thought of any object fa apt to lead ns to tlii* 
thought of its cause or effect, of things contiguous to it in fiino 
or place, or of things resembling it, yet this enumeration ot tin* 
relations of tilings which are apt to lead us from oii<* object lo 
another, is very inaccurate. » 

XIX. Tkeee relatione do not account for the phenomenon, and 
the dwieion inadequate. —[The enumeration is too Inige upon 
his owp principles; but it U by far Uki scanty in reahty. Cau¬ 
sation, according to his philosophy, implies nothing more than a 
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coii^Uuit coiijuikctioii obsei'ved between the caiu^ and the eiTect* 
and thereiotc eontifpiity must include cauaationj and his three 
principles of attraction are reduced to two.] 

But when m'c take all the threct the enumeration is in reality 
vury iuconjplcte. .AVery relation of thingi kai a tetidencgs fnore 
or to lead the thoughty in a thinking mind^ from one io^ the 
otlher; and not only every relation, but every kindoPcoittrariety 
and eppositiou. Whut Mr. Hume says, that contrariety may 
perliap.H be considered as a mixture “ of causatioTi and resem¬ 
blance/’ I can as little comprebeucl as if he had said that figure 
may jierliaps be considered as a mixture of colour and sound. 

Our thoughts pass easily from tlie <*nd to the mvcins; from any 
truth ta the evidence on which it is founded, tlie consequences 
that may bo drawn from it, or the um‘ that may be made of it. 
From ft part wc are easily led to thinh of th^^iolc, I'roin a sub¬ 
ject to its qualities, or from things related relation. Sucli 

transitions in tliinkin^ must have been tnade {nousands of times 
by every man who thmks and reasotis. and thereby become, as it 
were, beaten tracks for the iina^inntiotu 

XX. [Not only the relations of objects to each other influence 
our train of tUnkmg, hut the rel.uirjii they hear to the present tnn^ 
pernwd diepoeiiion of the nniul; tUvir relation to the h^iU wc have 
acquired, whether moral or iutolh^citia); lo tlie company we 
have kept, and to the l)U.sincss in which wo liave been chiefly 
employ^.] The same will suggest very different inflec¬ 

tions to diflfcrent |H*rs<nis, and to the same persoii at different 
times, according as he K in gotKl or knd humour, as he is lively 
or dull, angry or pleased, inelaneholy ox clieorfuJ. 

Lord Kamos, in his “ Kleinents of Criticism,’' and Dr. Gerard 
ill his ** Il^say on Geiiiits/* lune given a much fuller and juster 
enumeration of the causes that influence our train of thiiuing, 
and I have nothing to add to vvliat tiu y liave said on this subject. 

Secondly, het us consider iiow ha* this attraction of ideas .must 
be resolved into original qualities of human nature. 

I believe the original principJos of the mind, of which we can 
give no account, but thavsueh is out constitution, are more in 
number than is commonly thought. But we ought not to mul- 
tiply them without necessity. 

aXI* Certain original facuUiee of the mind-govern the trahit 
0 ^ thinking ,—[That trains of thinking, which by frequent repe¬ 
tition have become familiurv should sjioutancously ofler themselves 
to our fancy, seems to require no other original quality hut the 
poteer ^ haoiL'] 

In a]i ration^ thinking, and in all rational discourse, whether 
serious pr facetious, the ^ught must have some relation to what 
went before* Every man, therefore, from the dawn of reason, 
must have been accustomed to a,train of related objects. These 
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please the understanding, aad by custom become like beaten 
tracks which invite the tra\ener* 

[As far as it is in our ]>oweT tor/ive a direction to cmr thoughts, 
which it is, undoubtedly, in a gix*Kt degree, they will be directed 
by the active principles coiniiion to men, by our appetites, our 
^lussions, our uireetious, our rciison, and conscience.] And that 
the trains of thinking in our miuds arc cluedy governed by these, 
acei)riling as one or another prevails at ilie time, every man will 
/tiul In his cx|)erience. 

If the mind is ut any time Viicant from every passion and 
desire, there are still some objects that arc more acc<^ptuble to us 
than otlu'rs. The facetious man is pleased with surprising siiai^ 
litudes or contrasts \ the philosopher wUh the relations of things 
that aro suhsendeut to reasoning; the merchant Nvithwhat tejubi 
to profit; and tlie politician with what way mend the state. 

A goo<l writer of comedy or romuneo can feign a train of 
thinking for any of the persons of his fable, which appears very 
natural, and is approved by the best judges. Now% wliat k 
that entitles such a fiction to approlwtion ? Is it that the aullior 
has given a nice attention to the relations of causation, coaitijiuitv, 
and similitwlo in the ideas? This, surely, is the least part of its 
merit, iiut the cluef part consists in this, that it corresponds 
perfectly with tlie general cHaraeter, the rank, the habits, the 
present situation, and i)assioi)s of the person. Tf this be a just 
way of judging in criticism, it follows necessarily,’that the cir- 
eumstanccs last mentioned have the cliief influence in suggesting 
our trains of thought. 

It cannot be denied, that the state of (he body has an influence 
upon our imagination, according as a man is sober or drunk, as 
he is fatigued or refreshed. Crudities and indigestion are said 
to give uneasy dreams, and have probably a like effect upon'tho 
waking tliuughts. Opium gives to some persons pleasing drciims, 
aiid^leasing imaginations when awake, and to others sue!) as are 
hornble and distressing. 

XXII. Aite^npi to explain tikat foathy in brutes which is 
logotis to memory in man .—Tliese influences of the body upon 
the mind can only be known by exi>erienci^, and I believe wc 
can rive no account of them. 

Nor can we, perl taps, give any reason why we must think >ritli- 
out Cluing while ave are awake. I believe we are likewise ori¬ 
ginally ciispoaed, in imagination, lo pass from any one object of 
thought to others that are contiguous to it in time or place. 'Diis 
I think may be observed in brutes and in idiots, os well as in 
children, before any habit can be acquired that might account U>t 
it. The'sight of an object is apt to suggest to the imagination 
what has been seen or felt in conjunction with it, even when the 
memory of that conjunction is gone. 
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[Such conjunctions of things influence not onl^ the im^na- 
tion^ but the belief and the passions, especially >n children and 
in brutes; and perhaps all that we caU memory in brutes* is some- 
thing of this kind.] 

They expect events in the same order and succession in which 
they happened before; and by this expectation, their actions aai& 
passions, as well as their thoughts, are regulated, A horse takes 
iright at the ])lace ^v}lc^e some object flighted Jiim before; Wc 
are apt to coiuliKh* from this, that he reineinl>ers the former acci¬ 
dent. But perhaps there is only an associotion formed in his 
mutd between the place and the passion of fear, witliout any dis¬ 
tinct remembrance. 

Mr. T^cke has given us a very good chapter upon the associa¬ 
tion of ideas; una by the examples lie has given to illustrate 
this doctrine, I think it appcju-s that verj' strong associations 
may be formed at once; not of u> ich^s only, but of ideas 
to passions and emotions; and tliat strong associations are never 
formed at once, but when acconjpajjic<t hy some strong passion 
or emotion. I believe this must he resolved into the constitu¬ 
tion of cur nature* 

Mr* Hume's opinion, that the compirx ideas, which are the 
common objects of discoui'so and rca.s<>nmg, arc fonnedby those ori¬ 
ginal attractions of ideos, to whicli lie ascTibes the train of thoughts 
in the mind, will come under considemtion in another place* 

To put an end to our remarks u|>on this tlieory of Mr. Hume, 
I think he has real merit in bringing this curious subject under 
the view of philosophers, and ranying it a certain length* [But 
I see nothing in this tlicory that should hinder us to conclude, 
that every, thing in the trah>s of our thought, which bears the 
marks of judgment and reason, has been the product of judgment 
tunf reason previously exercised, eithiT by the person himself at 
that or some former time, or by other person.] The attrac¬ 
tion of ideas will be the siune in a man's second thoughts ^on 
. any subject as in his first. Or if some change in Ills dreum- 
stwees, or in the objects about him, should make any change in 
the attractions of bis ideas, it is an (^qual clianec whether the 
second be better than the first, or whether they be worse* But 
it is certain, that every man of judgment and taste will, upon a 
review^ correct ^at train of thought which first presented itself. 
[If the attractions of ideas are sole causes of the i^gular 
arrangesaeBt of bought iik.the fancy, there is no use for Judg¬ 
ment or taste in any composition, nor indeed any room for their 
opexatioii^ 

XXUt* There are other reflections of a more practical nature, 
and of higlier importance, 4o which this subject leads* 

I believe it will be allowed by every man, that our happiness 
or misery in life, that our improvement ui any art or science 
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which we profess; and that our iinproveineiit in real virtue aud 
goodness^ depend in a very great degree on the train of thinking 
that occupies the mind both in our vacant and in our more 
hours* As far, thereibre, as the direction of our tlioughts is 
in our power, (and that it is so* in a great measure eaiinot be 
doubled,J it is of the last importance to give them that direction 
whic}) is iTK^st subservient to those valuable purpose's. 

M^hat enjoyment can he have worthy of a man, whose Imagina¬ 
tion is occupied only about things low and base, and grovels iico 
nan'ow field of mean unanimating and miintt'resting objoct>4, in¬ 
sensible to those finer and moic delicate si*ntiment«?, ami blind to 
llmso more enlarged and nobler viova which elevate tJic flnd 
make it conscious of its dignity.^ 

ilow ilifrereiit from lum, whose imagination, like an ragle in 
Ijer flight, takes a wide prospect, and observes whatever it pre¬ 
sents, that is new' or henutiful, grand or iinportaid ; whose rapid 
wing varies the scene every moment, carrying him sonictinus 
through the fairy regions of wit and fancy, j«niietiines Oirougli 
the more regular and sober walkb of science and philosophy. 

The various objects which he surveys, according to their Jil- 
ferent ilcgrces of Ixiuuty and dignity, rais<* in him tho lively and 
ngrccuhle emotions of taste, lllnslrio’tis human clniracteri^, a< 
(ney pass in review, clothed with their moral qualitio i, toncli hi.s 
heart, Ai\]\ nu>re deeply. They not only awaklm the sense of 
hennty, hut excite the sentiment of approbaimii, and kuullc the 
glow of virtue. 

While he views what is truly great and glorious in liuman coti- 
(luct, his soul catches the divine lianie, and burns witl’ desire to 
emulate what it admir<*s. 

The liiunan imagination is an ample theatre, upon wliich every 
thing in hutnaii life, good or bad, great or mean, laiidalde ui base, 
is acted. 

children, and in some frivolous mimls, it is a mere toy-^hop. 
And in some, who exercise their memory v itlnnit their judgment, 
its funiiture is made up of old scraps of knowledge, tiiat are 
tlu'oad-bare and worn out. 

In some, this theatre is often occujned by ghastly superstition, 
with all her train of (iorgonSy and Hydrasy and Chimeras dire. 
Sometimes it is haunted with all the infernal demons, and made 
the forge of plots, and r^ine^ and murder. Here evi^ry thing 
th^t is black and detcstaDle is first contrived, and a thousand 
wicked designs conceived that are ucv'cr executed. Here, too, 
the Furies act their part, taking a se\cn^, though secret, ven¬ 
geance upon the self-condenmed criininah 

How happy is that mind, hi which tlie light of real knowledge 
dispels the phantoms of superstition: in which the hi Jiel iind 
reverence of a i>orfect all-govcrniog Mind ca^tsout ail tear Init 
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the fear of acting wrong: in which serenity and cheerfulness, 
innocence, liuinanity, and candour^ guard the imagination against 
tije oainuice of evcrv unhallowed intruder, and invite more ajni- 
ahle nnd worthier gu<*sls to dwell ? 

TJiere shall the Muses, the Graces, and the Virtues, fix tlteir 
abode; for every thing that U great and worthy in human con* 
<luct nuist luive booi conceived in the imagination hedbre it was 
brought into act. Aud many great and good designs Imve been 
fftnned there, which, for want of |>o\V 4T and opportunity, have 
proved abortive. 

I'lie man wliose imagiuatiofl is y<‘upicd i>y tiicse guests must 
be wise; he must be good; and he be iuJj»py. 

QUESTIONS Fort KXAMlNATION. 

What nperaUons llic mind are crerlcd in lUc train of thoughts 

lids train twofold ? 

What phcnonieua appear to favour t\w In-potlic^i** of Leibnitz? 

Whence the regularity of the train of tho»j;rlu in CiTtaiii ijintances ? 

When doe« the train of thought hr>f si>sii*ni‘ the rhara^tcr of regularity ? 

Origin of a regular train of tb<*ugitt twofold / 

Why doct man require a mow Icngiht'ncd infancy and youth than otlicr 
a&imau? 

Hume*8 explanation of the t^in of tiwught? 

Defect of me emuncratiun? 

Which orimnal ^cultiea rcqtareH in 1r:un8 of thought? 

How doea Reid explain the uicmoiy of biute:^ f 
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OV CRKKUAt won ns. 

I. DuUnction between toords and /crm.—Tav: wordi wc me 

in languajre arc* cither |;eMora 1 words or |>ropcr ProjK^r 

oa)iK*M arointonclcd to signify ouc individual only. Sucli urc the 
\uito(*s oi' men, kingdoms, provinces, cities, rivers* and of everv 
other creature of God, or work of man, which we choopc to dis¬ 
tinguish from uU others of the kind, by a naine'a[>)>ropvuiU(l io 
it. All the other wonls of language are general wtuds, not ap¬ 
propriated tti signify any one hi^vidual thing, but e<iUidly related 
to.iuuny, 

[Uadev general words, tlienffore, I comprehend not only those 
whieli logicians call general tt*nns, tliat is, hucl> geur.ral words as 
may make t/ie subject or the predicate of a prnpojiiliofK but like- 
wit«e their auxiliaries or accessories, as the learned Mr. Harris 
calls them; such as prepoeUions, conjunctionSf articles^ which are 
all general words, though tliey camiot properly be called general 
terms,^ 

II. OramtHaiicfU distinction^^^ln every language, rude or po¬ 
lished, general wor4a make the greatest part, and prowr names 
tlie least, Graniiuariaiis have reduced all words to eight or nine 
classses, whicli are called parts of speech. Of these there is only 
one, to wit, that of nouns, wherein proper names are found. 
All pronouns, verbs, pariiciples, etdverbs^ articles, prepositufm, 
conpmeiions, and UiteiyectionSf aregcmeral w'ords. Of all 
adjectives are general words, and the gteiitt^rpart ni subslant ires, 
Avery substantive that has a plural number is a gcjuTal word 5 
lor no proper name can have a plurabsuimhci*, hocausi* it mgnifi<»s 
only one individual. In all the fifteen })ooks of EucUers l‘Je- 
jnents,” there is not one word that i.s not general; ajkI tin* same 
juay be said of many large voIuuick. 

At the same time it must be ac:kno\vh*dgiHl, that all tiu' objects 
we perceive are individuals. Every object of of mcmoiy, 
or of consciousness, is an iudividuaf object. All the gocnl things 
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we enjoy or desire, aj^d <dl the evils we feel or fear, must come 
from mdividuals; and I thiuk we may venture to say, that every 
creature which (rod has made, in tlie heaveus above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, is an individual* 

III. Thai general words consiitufe the grea/eat of every 
language need not excite our swrjurije.—How comes it to pass 
then, that in jill lanj^uagcs general words make the greatest part 
of the langimge, iUid proper names but a very small and incon- 
siderahle jiart <jf it ? 

ITiifi seemingly strange phenomenon may, \ think, be easily 
accounted for bv the following obs<*r\'atioiiR: 

though there be a few imlivuluals that arc obvious to 
the notice of all menj and therefoiv have projier names A all lan^ 
guages; sudi as the s\m and moon, the cartli and sea; yet the 
greatest port of the things in which «e think fit to give proper 
names are local; known perliaps u> a village or to a neighbour¬ 
hood, but unknown to the greater part of those who speak the 
same language, and to all the rest of mankind. Tlie names of 
such things being confined to a roincr, and having no names 
answering to them in other language.'^, <;/v not accounted a part 
of ike languagej d* any more than ihc custoiiis of a particular 
hamlet are accounted part of the law of tliu nation.] 

For this reason, there are but few j)ro))cr names that belong to 
a language. It is next to be cou:>idered why tlieie must bo 
hiany genera! words in every laimiage. 

[Setondiy, it may bo observeilf that every indhndual object tliat 
falls within our view lias various attributes; and it is by them 
that it becomes useful or hurtfitl to us. \Ve know not tlie es¬ 
sence of any individual object; all the knowledge we can attain 
of it, is the knowledge of its nttribuU s;] its quiintity, its various 
q^ualities, its various relations to other things, its place, its situa¬ 
tion, and motions. It is by .such attributes of tilings only tliat 
we can communicate our knowledge <if them to others. By their 
attributes, our hopes or fears fi-om them arc regulated; and it is 
only by attention to their attributes that wc can make them sub¬ 
servient to our ends 5 and therefore wc give names to such attri¬ 
butes. 

IV. Attributes denominated nniversah. and aUo predicahles. 
>—[Now all attributes must from their nature be expressed by 
general words, and are so expressed m all languages. In the an¬ 
ient philosophy, attributek m general were called by two names 
whidi expi«ss dieir nature. 'ITiey were called universaU^'ho- 
cauao they might hel(mg equaUy to many individuals, and are not 
confio^d to one. They were also called predicables^ because 
whati^er is predicated, that le, affirmed or denied of one subject, 
may be, of more, and therefore %$ an uniMreal^ and e3ri>r€Sied by 
n general teerd.] A predicable, therefore, signifies the wnne 
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thing as an attribute, with thia difference only, lliat the first is 
Latin, the last English. The attributes we find eitlier in the 
creatures of God, or in the works of men, are common to inany 
iudiyiduals. We either Jitid it be so, or pre>>‘vme it may be 
so, and give them the same name in every 8ubj..*ct to which 
they belong^ 

V. 0 / secondary [There are not only attvihutCH 

belonging to individual subjects, but there are likewise attributoK 
of attributes, which may be called secondary ailribufes.] Mewt 
attributes are capable of (Ufferent degiees, and dillcrent modifi¬ 
cations, wliich must be expressed by guneral wonls. 

'riiua it Is an attribute of many bodies to be nuned; but mo¬ 
tion may be in aji endless variety of din^rlions. It may be quick 
ov slow, rectilineal or curviline^; it may be equaiile, or accele¬ 
rated, or retarded. 

As all attributes, therefore, wlielluT prinioiy or secondary, are 
exj>rc5scd by general words, it follows, r/f^ that in every propo¬ 
sition we express in language, what is affirmed or denied oi the 
Mubjccf of the proposition must be expressed by general words; 
and that the subject of the pi*oposition may often be a generHl 
word, will a])})C0T from the next observation* 

yrhirdlyy The same faculties by which we dlatinguisli the (/{/- 
ferent atiribtitcs belonging to the same subject^ aiul gi\*e namt‘s 
to them, enable us likewise to observe, that many nifljvois agree 
in certain ailrihutcs, while they differ in other#. Bv this means 
we are enabled to reduce individuals whidi are inlhiitc. to a 
liiniU'd number of classes, which aie called kinds ami . oris; and 
in the scholastic language, genera and species,^ 

Of genera attd jryjecier.—Obser\'ing many iTMiividu>ils to 
Agree in certain attributes, we refer tbem all i<i vnv t’ass, and 
give a name to the class: this imme compreliejuK in irs rigiiifica- 
tion not one attribute only, but all the attrihales \vluc!i 
guish tliat class; and by affirming this name nf auv individual, 
we affirm it to have all the attributes which cliaracterj7;c ihc ckiss; 
thus men, dogs, horses, bIephanU«. are Tio many dill event c hisses 
of animals. In like manner we maxslial other substances, v(*gc> 
table and inamrnatc, into classes. 

Nor is it only substances that wc. thus fonn into \Vc 

do the same with regard to qualities, rclalioas, actions, afibetiouH, 
passions, and all other things. 

When a class is very large, it is divided into subordinate classes 
in the same manner. The higher class is called a genus or kind; 
the lower a species or sort of the higher: sometimes a ics is 
still subdivided into subordinate species; and this subdivisuju is 
carried on as far is found convenient for tiie pur])osc of lan¬ 
guage, or for the improvement of knowledge. 

In this distribution of tilings into genera ami species, it is evj- 
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lient that the name of the species comprehends more attributes 
than the name of the ^enus. The species comprehojids all that 
is HI the genus^ and those attributes likewise which distinguish 
that species from others belonging to the same genus; aud the 
more subdivisions we make, the names of the lower hecome still 
the more comprehensive in their signification, but the less exten¬ 
sive in their application to individuals. 

Hence it is an axiom in Ic^c^ that th<^ more extensive any 
general term is, it is the less comnrohensivo j and on the con* 
trary, the mere comprehensive, the less extensive: thus, in 
the following series of subordinate genend Cenns, animal, man, 
Frenclunan, rarisian, every 8ubsc(;ueat term comprehends in its 
8ignifi(Mtion all that is in the pnciMling, and something more; 
and cvL i v aiitecetlent term extend^ to mmv individuals llian the 
$ubsequ<*Ht. 

VlL They are not mere arti/iv 'utf hfceutions, —[Such divisions 
and.subdivisions of things into m and specter y/hh general 
names, arc not coiriuicd to the fcanird and polished languages; 
ihey are found in those of the tribes of mankind: from 

which we learn, that the inventiim and the use of general words, 
both to signify the attributes of thing;^, and to sigmfy the yenera 
and species o{ things, is not n snhtih invention of phiiosopheri^, 
but an operation which all uihi pci form by the light of common 
sense.] Philosophers nm speculate about ihU operation, and 
reduce it to canohs and apliorisms; but men of common under¬ 
standing, without knowing any thing of tim philosophy of it, can 
put it in practice; in liko uiaiitier .is they can see objects, and 
make good use of their eye's, uhliougli they know nothing of the 
structure of the eye, or ol' tlie tlieory of vision. 

Every genua, and every species of things, may be ('itliev the 
subject or the predicate of a proposition, nay ^f innuinerablc 
propositions; fpr every attribute comiinm fxi tlie genus or species 
may be affirmed of it; aiwl the genus muy be affirmed of every 
species, and both genus and s|>ccics of evi^ry individual to which 
it extends* « 

Thus of man it may be uJlirmed, that he is an animal made up 
of body and, mind; tfaat he is of few days, and full of trouble; 
that he is capable of variou‘% iroprovcnic iits in arts, in knowledge, 
«id in virtue. In a word, every tiling common to the species 
may be affirmed of man; and of all »ucJ\ propositions, winch are 
innumerable, man is the subject. 

Again, of every nation and tribe, and of every individual of 
the Emnan race ^lat is, or was, or sliall be, it inny be affirmed 
that tiiey are m©«i In all such propositions, wluih arc innume¬ 
rable, tnm is tbe prediewte of the pro^ition. t 

VllI* Origin of the extension ana comprehension of praposu 
We oWmd above an extension and a comprehension in 
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general terms; and that in any subdivision of things the name of 
the lowest species is most comprehensive, and that of the highest 
genus most extensive. [I would now ohser%'e, that, by means of 
such general terms, there is also an extension and cotnprekension 
of propositions^ wluch is one of the noblest powers of language, 
ajut fits it for expressing, with great case and expedition, tlie 
highest attainments in knowledge, of which the human under¬ 
standing is capable.] 

ey vV'lten the predicate is a genns or a species^ the proj)osi- 
lion is more or less camvrehensivey according as the predicate is. 
'riiufi, when I kw tliat tais seal is gold, by this single pi oposition, 
1 affirm of it nil the properties winch that metal is known to 
have. When I say of any man that he is a mathematician, this 
iippcllation comprehends all the attribuUrs tlmt belong to him as 
an atdmal, as a man, and as one who has studied matlicinaties. 
Whoii I say that the orbit of the planet Mcrcunr* is an cll msiH, 1 
thereby affirm of that orbit all the properties which Apollonius 
and other geometricians have discovered, or may disco\cr, of iJmt 
species of figure. 

Again, whcix the subject of a proposition is a yenvs or a spo-^ 
cieSf the proposition is more or less extensive, according as the 
sfihject is. Thus wlien I ant taught, that the three angles of 
a plane triangle are equal to two right angles, this prop<^rty ex¬ 
tends to every species of plane triangle, and to every individual 
plane tiiangle that did, or does, or can exist. 

ft is by meaixs of such extensive and comprehensive proposi¬ 
tions that human knowledge is condensed, as it were, into a n\?.o 
adapted to the capacity ot fhe human mind, with great addition 
to its beauty, and without any dimiixutiou of its distinctness and 
perspicuity. 

iX. [(fmeral propositions in science mag he ctoujxfrvd to the 
seed of a plant, wliicb, according to some philosophers, hfifi not 
only the wliole future plant inclosed within it, hut the seeds td' 
that plant, and tlie plants that shall spring I’rom them tlii’ough 
all future generations. 

But the similitude falls short in this respec t, tliat time and 
accidents, not in our power, must concur to disi lo:^e* tlu' eojjleiUs 
of the seed, and bring them into our viexv; wluTcas the contents 
of a general proposition may be brought fortli, rijiciu d, iind ex- 
pased to view at o\ir pleasure, and in an instant.] 

Thus the wisdom of ages, and XM most sublime ilu*ur<-nis of 
science, may be laid up, like an Biad in a iiut-siudl. nncl trans¬ 
mitted to future generations. And this noble purpose of lan¬ 
guage can only be accomplished, by means oi' geuevul words 
annexed to the divisions .and subdivisions of things. 

What has been said in this chapter, 1 lldnk, is suffidnn to 
show, that there can be no laiigunge, not so much as n single 
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proposition, witliout general woida; that they irmst make the ^ 
CTcatest part of every language, and that it ia by them only that 
language is htted to express, with wonderful ease and*cxpemtion, 
all the treasures of human wisdom and knowledge. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. . 

Distinction between words and terms? 

Ngtextroordinary that general words constitute the greater part of every 

Attributes had two denoaiinationi? ’ 

And were of two classes? 

(ieoera and speoies not the invention.^ of philosophers? 

On what do tae campreheosion and extenuon nf propositions depend? 
ilcsen^blaaoo and discrepancy hetwevn gi'ncrul pi’opositions and the seeds of 
plants ? 


CHAPTmi IX. 

# 

OP OEKEKAi. fONor.rrioNa. 

I. Ap general words are so lu'ct'ssary in language, it is natural 
to conclude that tliere must be (/cnerai couceptioTUif of which they 
are the signs. 

Words ore empty sounds wlicn llu v do not signify the thoughts 
of the weaker; and it is only from their aigmtication tliat they 
are denominated general- l:ivery word that is spoken, considered 
merely as a sound, is an individual sound. And it can only be 
called a general word, bc'causi* that which it signifies is general. 
Now, that which it signifies, Ls concc-ivcd by the mind both of the 
speaker and beoxor, if the word have a distinct meaning, and be 
distinctly understood. It is therefore impossible that words can 
have a ^euerai signification, unless there be conceptions in the 
mind ot the spoaker, uud of the hean?r, of things that are general. 
It is to such that I give tlic name of generid conceptions: and it 
ought to be observed, that they take this denomination, not from 
the act of the mind in conceiving, which is un individual act, but 
from the object or thing conceived, which is general. 

II. General conceptions are of two ki7uis^~Vf e are therefore 
here to consider (1) whether wc have such general conceptions, 
and (S) how they are formed. 

To begin with the conceptions expressed by general terms, that 
is, by such general words ab may be the subject or the pre^cate 
of a proposition [They are (I) either attributes of pr 

(2) ttey are aenem or speciaoS things.] 

It is eviMnt, with respect to the Individuals we are 
acquainted with^ that we have a more clear and distinct concep* 
tiomc^ their attributes, than of the subject to which those attri- 
buteii belong. 
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Take, for instance, any individual bod^ we liave access to know, 
what conception do we form of it ? Every man may know this 
from his consciousness* He will find that he conceives it as a 
tiling that has length, breadth, and thickness, such a figure, and 
such a colour; that it is hard, or soft, or fluid; that it has such 
qualities, and is fit for such purposes. If it is a vegetable, he 
may know where it grew, what ts the form of its leaves, and 
flower, and seed. If an animal, what are its natural instincts, its 
mamier of life, and of rearing ita young; of these attributes 
belonging to this individual, and numberless others, he may surely 
have a distinct conception ; and he will find words in language 
by which he can clearly and distinctly express each of them. 

If we consider, in ]\ke manner, the coiico]>tion we ibm of any 
individual person of our acquaintance, wc shall find it to be made 
up of various attributes, which we ascribe to him ; such as, that 
he is the son of such man, the brother of such another, that he 
has such an employment or office, has such a fortune, that he in 
tall or short, well or ill mode, comely or ill favoured, young or 
old, married or unmarried ; to Uiis wo may add, his temper, hU 
character, his abilities, and perhaps nome anecdou*:H of liis his* 
tory, 

oueli la the conception we form of individual pcrsojis of our 
aequaintuncc. By such attributes we describe them to those 
who know them not; and by such attributes historians give us 
a conception of the personages of former times. Nor is it pos¬ 
sible to do it in any other way. 

All the distinct knowledge we have or can attiun of any indi¬ 
vidual, is the knowledge of ita attribxttes: for we know not the 
essence of any individual* This seems to be bcyiind the jracli 
of the human faculties. 

Now, every attribute ia what the ancients called an universal.^ * 
It is, or may he, common to various individuals. Then: is no 
attribute belonging to any creature of God which nuiy not 
to others; and, on this account, attributes, in all languages, are 
expressed by general words. 

It appears likewise, from every man’s oxpcrioncc, that'he may 
have as clear and distinct a conception of such attiilmles aa we 
have named, and of inmunerable others, aa he can have of miy 
individual to which they belong. 

Indeed, the attributes of individuals, is all that we distinctly 
conceive about them. It is true, we conceive a subject to which 
the attributes belong; but of this subject, when its attributes 
are act aside, we have but an obscure and relative conception, 
whether it be body or mind. 

This was before observed with regard to bodies, ^say II. 
ch^. xix., to which we refer, and it is no leas evidwit witli regwa 
-to minds. VPhat is it w© call a mind? It is a thinking, intelu- 
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gent| active being. Granting that thinkings intelligence, and 
activityi are attributes of mind, I want to know what the thing 
or being is to wMch these attributes belong ? To this ^uesdcm 
I can nnd no satisfying answer. Hie attributes of mind, and 
patticularly its operatioitt, we kncrw clearly; hut of the thing 
iMelf we have only an obscure notion* 

HI. Nature teaches us, that thinking and reasoning are attri¬ 
butes, whidi caxmot e^t widiout a subject; but of that subject 
I believe the best notion we can form implies little more than that 
it is theaubject of such attributes. 

*Wh6ther other created beings may have the knowledge of the 
real osaepce of created things, so a^ to be able to deduce their 
attributea from their essence and constitution, or whether this bo 
tho preroffative of Him who made them, we caimot tell; but it is 
a knowledge which seems to be (xuiU^ beyond the reach of tlie 
human faculties. 

We know the essence of a trianglo, and from tliat essence can 
deduce its pronerties. It is an universal, and might have been 
conceived by me human mind, no individum triangle had 

ever exiated. It has only what Mr. I^x'kc calls a nominal essence, 
which is expressed in its definition. But every thing that exists 
has a real essence, which is above our comprehension; and there¬ 
fore we caimot deduce its propenios or attributes from its nature, 
as we do in the triangle. We mubt take a contrary road in the 
knowledge of God*i works, and yitisfy ourselves with their attri¬ 
butes as f^ta, and witli tiie gene r.d (ouviction that there is a sub¬ 
ject to whicli those attributes belong. 

1V» Gonoepiion of atlribtUes being granted, that of genera 
and epecioe follov>e, —Enough, 1 thiuk, hU been said, to show, 
not onlv that we may have clear and distinct conceptions of attri¬ 
bute^ but that they are the only things, with regard to indivi¬ 
duals, of which we ime a clear and distinct conception. 

The other class of generaJ terms are those s^ify the 
eueter a and epeciee into which we divide and subdiviik t^gs, 
lAnd if we be able to form distinct conceptions o( attributes, it 
eWOPQt surely be denied that we may have distinct conceptions of 
gan^ and epeoi^f ieeauee theg are only collectione t^attributee 
wMch we ccmceiva to exist in a subject, tind to which we give 
a geueni name.] If the attributes comprehended under that 
fsSunJ Pame be dUtia^tly conceived, the thing mean^by the 
nine mOiibe distinetljr conceived And the name may |utly be 
atttibtaiad io ev er y individual which has those attributes. 

1 ootenift dlMuictiy what it is to have wings, to be 
COMred with fteAfh ^ 1^7 Suppose then that we give 

flpM of every aoit^ that has these three attributes. 

wdoaMCy my omcention of a bird is as distinct as my 
ol 'tile tfttikptes whkn are common to this species: and 
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if this be admitted to be the ddinition of a btrd^ there is nothing 
I conceive more distinctly* If I had never seen a bird, and can 
but be made to understand the definition, 1 can easily apply it to 
every individual of the species, without danger of mistake. 

when things axe divided and subdivided by men of science, 
and names given to the genera and tpeeiegf those names ate 
defined* Thus, the genera and species of plants, and of other 
natural bodies, are accurately defined by the write m in the various 
branches of natural history; so that, to all future generations, 
tJie definition will convey a distinct notion of the genus or species 
defined. 

V. Cause of ilie vague meanings of general [There arc, 

without doubt, many words signifying genera and species of 
tilings, which havo a meaning somewhat vague and indistinct; 
so that thoile who speak the same language do not always use 
them in the same sense. But if wc attend to the cause of thin 
iiulisHnctncss, we shali find, that it is not owing to their being 
general terms, hut to this, there is no dejinition of them that 
has atit/ioritg,] Their meaning, therefore, has not l>ocn learned 
f)y a definition, but hg a kind of induction, by observing to wliat 
individnuis they aw applied by those who underhtund the lan¬ 
guage. We learn by habit to *sc them as we see others do, even 
wlien wc haw. not a precise meaning annexed to them. A n\ni\ 
inuy know, that to certain individiiaJs they may be applied with 
}iroprictv; but whether they can be applied to certain otlver indi¬ 
viduals, W maybe uncertain, cither from want of good outho- 
rities, or from having contrary authorities, whicli leave him in 
doubt. 

Thus, a man may know, that when he applies the name of 
beast to a lion or a tiger, and the name of bird to an eagle or a 
turkey, he speaks properly. But whether a bat be a bird or a 
beast, he may bo uncertain. If there was any accurate definition 
of u beast and of a bird, that was of sufficient authority, he could 
be at no loss. 

VI. Ujinecessarg to define the term ** man.'* —It is said to have 
been sometimes a matter of dispute, witli regard to a monstrous 
birth of a woman, wliether it waa a man or not. Although this 
be in reality a question about the meaning of a w’ord, it may be 
of importance, on account of the privileges which laws have 
annexed to the human chaiactet* [To make such laws perfectly 
procisof' the definition of a man would be necessary, which 1 
Wlieve legislators have seldom or never tlioiiglit fit to give. It 
is, indeed, very difficult to fix a definition of so conunon a word, 
and the cases wherehi it would be of any use so rarely occur, that 
perhaps it may be better, when they do occur, to leave them to 
the detennination of a juc^ or of a jury, than to give a definition, 
which might he attended with unforeseen consequences.] 

Y 2 
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A genus or species^ being a collection of attributes, conceived 
to exist in one subject, a aefinition is the only way to prevent 
any addition or diminution of its ingredients in the conception 
of different persons; and when there is no definition that can be 
appealed to as a standard, the name will hardly retain the most 
perfect precision in its aigniiicatian* 

From what has been said, I conceive it is evident, that the 
words wliich signify genera and i^ecies of things have often as 
precise and deflmte a signification as any words whatsoever; and 
that when it is otherwise, their want of precision is not owing to 
their being general words, but to other causes* 

Having shown that we may have a perfectly clear and distinct 
conception of the meaning of general terms, we may, I think, 
take It for granted, that the same may be said of other general 
words, such as prepositions, conjunctions, articles* My design at 
resent being only to show, that we have general conceptions no 
ess clear and distinct than those of individuals, it is sufficient 
for this purpose, if this appears with regard to tlie conceptions 
expressed by general terms* To conceive the meaning of a 
general word, and to conceive tliat which it signifies, is the same 
thing* We conceive distinctly the meaning of general terms, 
therefore we conceive diitincUy tb^t which they signify* But 
such terms do not signify any individual, but what is common to 
many individuals; therefore we have a distinct conception of 
things common to many individuals, that is, wc have distinct 
general concrotions. 

We inust here beware of the ambiguify of the word concep¬ 
tion f which sometimes signifies the act of the mind in conceiving, 
aometimee the thing conceived, which is the object of that act* 
If the word be taken in the first sense, I acknowledge that every 
act of the mind is an individual act; the universality, therefore, 
is not in the act of the mind, but in the object, or thing conceived* 
The thing conceived is an attrilmtc common to many subj^ts, or 
it is a genus or species common to many individuals* 

Suppose I conceive a triangle, that a plain figure terminated 
by three right lines* He that understands this definition dis* 
tinetly has a distinct conception of a triangle* But a triangle is 
not an ii^vidual | it is a species* The act of my understanding 
in eoncemng it ie u individual act, and has a real eadatence: but 
rile thi&lg emiCeived is graeral, and cannot exist without other 
attribute which iro not fbclud^ in the definition, 

Ev«qririaagle risat rea^ exists must have a certiuii length of 
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Thus 1 think it appears to he evident, that we have general 
conceptions that aro clear and distinct, hoth of attributes of 
things, and of genera and species of thiivgs. 

QUESTIONS FOR RUMINATION. 

General conceptions of two kindtf 

Si^ificotion ot geneiAl terms whv doobtf^l t 

Tbe definition of the term man^' nerer attempted by legislators ? 

Syttogisni introduced to prove that we have |;enerAl ccncepUoni? 

What ambiguiQr is here especially to be avoided t 


CHAPTER ITI. 

OP GEKBRAL C0HCSPT10K8 POEMED BY ANAtYSINO OBJECTS. 

1. Wb are next to consider the operations of (ke i^ntlerstand^ 
in^, 6ff ufAicA tee are enabled to form {general conceptions. 

[Tliese ^ipcar to me to be three ; first, The resolving or ana* 
lysing a subject into its known attributes, and giving a name to 
each attribute, which name shall signify that attribute, ai^d 
nothing more. 

Secondly, The observing one or more such attributes to be 
common to many subjects* The first is by philosophers called 
abstraction; the second maybe called generalizing,' but both 
are commonly included under the name of abstractioTt.J 

. II* Abstraction or generalizing, which prior. —[It is difficult * 
to say which of them goes first, or whether they are not so closely 
connected that neither can claim the precedence. For on the 
cue liand, to perceive an agreement between two or more objects 
in the same attribute, seems to require nothing more than to 
compare them together* A savage, upon seeing snow and s. 
chalk, would find no dificultv in perceiving that they liave the 
same iioloar* Yet, on the omer band, it seems impossible that 
he should observe this agreement wi^out abstracrion, that is, 
distinguishing in his conception the colour^ eoAerein those two 
olgects agree, from the other maUiies wherein they dtsagrve.l 

III* They are mutually etuaervienU —[It seems therefore, that 
we cannot genmlise without some degree of abstraction; but I 
apprehend w© may abstract wi&out geiieraliBing: for what .hin¬ 
ders me from attending to the whiteness of the before me, 
without applying that colour to any other object f\ The white¬ 
ness of this individual object an abstract conception, but not a 
^ general one, while applied to one individual only. [These two 
operations, however^ are subservient to each other \ ior the more 
attributes toe observe and distipguish in any one individ/ta/^ the 
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mors agreements we shall Scorer between it and other indi^ 
viduale.] 

IV. Formation of abitraet notions of genera and epeeiei,—[A 
third operation of the undersfasdmg* oy which we form abstract 
conceptioDSj is the combinij^ into one whole a certain number 
of thocMB attributes of whic^ wc have formed abstract notious, 
and giving a name to that combination.] It is thus we form 
abstract uotions of tbe genera and ^cies of thinge^ These 
three operations we shell oonsider in order. 

V. w With regard to abstraction^ strictlj so 

called^ 1 can perceive nothing iti it tliat is difficult cither to be 
understood or practised. What c<an be more easy than to distin- 
jpiish the different attributes which we know to tx^long to a sub¬ 
ject I In a inan» for instance^, distinguish liis sizo^ his com- 
pinion, his age, his fortune, his butli, his profession, and twenty 
other things tnat belong to him. To think and speak of tliesc 
things wiw understanding, is surely within tlie reacli of every 
man endowed with the human (acuities. 

Thera may be distinctions timt rc^^uire nice discernment, or 
an-i^uaintance with the subject that In not common. Thus, a 
critie in painting may discern the style of liaphael or Titian, 
when another man could not. A lawyer may be acquainted 
vrith many distinctions in crimes, .md contracts, and actions, 
which never occurred to a inun who has not studied law. One 
men may excel another in the talent of distinguishing, as ho 
may in memory or in reasouinff; but there is a certain degree of 
this tideut, without which a man would have no title to be cou- 
aidered as a reasonable creature. 

VI« (It ought likewise to be ul>scrved, that attributes mag 
with pmect ease be distinguished and disjoined in our conception, 
tekiof cannot be ^ actuaUy separated in the subset.] Thus, in a 
body, I can distinguish its soli^ty from its extension, and its 
weight fsvsn brth. Li extension, 1 can distinguish length, 
broadtii, and threkneas, yet none of these can be separated from 
^ b^y, or from one another. Tliere may be attributes belong¬ 
ing to a subiectj and inseparable from it, of which we liave no 
knofwhl^i ecHisequentiy no conception; but this does not 
hiudor^V eonemviz^ di^etly those of its attributes which we 
knoWm^^<r 

ttt, filKis, aU the prop^tics of a circle are inseparable from 
the wKn of 4 drdej and may be demonstrated from its de&ii- 
tioskf aman. sow have.a {^rfretiy distinct notion of a circle, 

i^Me nroi^tieB of it which mathema** 
demai$tnAeA\ u a a circle probably has many pro- 
no iDattlunatksiaii srer dreamed of.] 

[It Ik eertaan, that attzibutef, which in their nature 

aM.aba^t^y tniepsrable fron their subject, and from one 
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snother, SDEJ be diijoined incur contefiiosk\ one cannot exkt 
without the other, but one can be conceived without the other*] 

VII. 0/aen^raUainff.^tUjmQ eonsidered abstraction, strictly 
so called, let us next consider the operation of generalizii^, 
which is nothing * but the observing one or more attributes to be 
common to many subjects* 

If any man can doubt whether there be attributes that are 
really common to many individuals, let him consider whether 
there be not many men that are above six feet high, and many 
below it; whether there be not many men that ajie rich, and 
many more that are po<«; whether there be not many that were 
lK)m in Britain, and man^ that were bom in France. To muU 
tiplv instances of this kind, would be to aiTront tiie reader's 
undentandtng. It is certain, therefore, that there are innume¬ 
rable attributes that are re^y common to many individuals; 
and if this he what the schoolmen called universale a parte rci," 
we may aihrm with certainty, that there are such univeisals. 

VIlL Obfeeiion ’to generalUinc.^lThtxe are some attributes 
expressed by general words, of wnicb this may seem more doubl- 
luu Such are the qualities which are inherent in iheir ieveml 
subjects."] It may be said that flT eveiy subject hath its own 
qualities, and that which is the quaUty oi one subject Cjiiinot be 
tho quality of another subject* Thus the whiteness of the sheet 
of paper upon which I wnte, cannot bo the whiteness of another 
sheet, though both are called white* The weight of oiro guinea 
is not the weight of another guinea, though both are said to have 
the same weight. 

IX* Answered f and the distinction of abstract and general cr^n- 
ceptiom stated. —[To this I answer, that the whiU'nes^i of ihit 
iheei is one thing, whiteness Is another; the conceptions signified 
by these two forms of speech are as diiTerent as the expressions: 
the first signifies an individual quality reaUg existing, and is not 
a general conception, though it be an abstract one : the second 
signifies a gefhoral conception, which implies no existence, but 
may be premcated of every thing that is wlute, and in the same 
sense*] On this account, if one should aay, that the whiteness 
of this sheet is the whiteness of another sheet, every man pc*r- 
ceivw this to be absurd; but when he s^s both sheets arc wlutc, 
this is true and perfectly understood* The conception of white¬ 
ness implies no existence; it would remain the same, thougl> 
every thing in the unirerse that is white were annihllalHci. 

It appears, therefore, that the general names of qualities, ^ 
well as of other attributes, are ap^cable to many inciividurtls in 
the same sense, which cannot be if there be not general concep¬ 
tions signified by such names. 

If it should be asked, how early, or at what period of life, men 
begin to form general conceptions ? I answer,-^as soon os a 
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child CaQ myy with iirider«tandiiig» that be Im two brothers or 
two sisters; as socm as he can use ihe ^plural manber^ he must 
have g€3)eral conceptions; for no indindual can have a plural 
number. 

X. ^hii^ul source -of gtn^ral CMcepttMu *—As there are not 
two individuals in nature that agree in every things so there are 
very few that do not agree in some things. .We take pleasure 
from very early years in observing such agreements. [One great 
branch of wbat we call wU, which, when muocent, gives pleasure 
to every good-natured man, consists in discovering luiexpected 
Agreementa in thii^.] The author of Hudibras ** could discern a 
properQr common to the morning and a boiled lobster, that both 
turn from black to red. Swift could sec something common to 
wit and an old cheese. Such unexpected agreements may show 
wit: but there are innumerable agri*<nncnts of things which can¬ 
not escape the notice of the lowest understanding; such as agree¬ 
ments in colour, magiatude, iigure, features, time, place, age, 
and so forth. These agreements are the foundation of so many 
common attributes, which arc found in the rudest languages. 

The ancient philosophers called these universals or predicnbles,* 
and endeavoured to reduce them to hve classes; to wit, genus, 
species, specific difference, prupertii^s, and accidents. Purhaps 
tttere may more classes of universals or attributes; forenu¬ 
merations, so very general, are seldom complete; but oveiy attri¬ 
bute, common to several individuals, may be expressed by a 
general term, which is the sign of a general conception. 

XI. \^Hoit}prone men are to f<ynn general conceptione we may 
see itooi the use of metaphorf iind of the other figures of speed i 
grounded on similitude. Similitude is nothing else than au agree- 
inont 0 [. the objects compared in one or more attributes; and if 
ik&ee -he no attribute common to both, tliere can be no simili- 

The riiuilitudes and anaiogic.s between tlic various objects that 
nature presents to us, arc infinite and inexliaustible. ihey not 
only please, wl^n displayed by tlic poet or wit in works of taste, 
but thi^ aiw highly useful in the onlinary communication of our 
thoughts and seittunents by language. Zn the rude languages of 
bo^rbmoia maHonSy gsr sinulitud^ and analogies supply the want 
of pn^r words to eti^re^ men’s sentiments, so much, that in 
auw languages there la hardly a sentence wi^out a metaphor; 
and if W 0 exaraino the moft ^ious and polished languages, we 
i^tff a great proportion of the words and phrases which 

are aecowfibd the most groperj may be said to ike progeny ^ 
r. 

Oener^i coneeplions not atwags ea^ressed bg general 
lS frmaigneit, who settle in a nation as their home, 
et; to: w incorporated) and lose the denomination of 
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foreig^ers> 90 wotds andphraseti, at lint borrowed and finrativc, 
by long Ufe becpme deidzent$ in the langnage, and lose ^0 deno- 
minatlcn of ii^aree of speech. When we speak of the extent 
of knowledge^ the steadiness of virtue, the tenderness of alfection, 
the perspicuity of expression, no man conceives these to be meta- 
phoncal expressions; they are as proper as any in the language. 
Yet it appears upon the very face of them, that they must have 
been metaphoriem in those who used them first; and that it is by 
use and prescription that they have lost the denomination of figu¬ 
rative, and acquired a right to be considered as proper words. 
This observation will be found to extend to a great part, perhaps 
the greatest part, of the words ol' the roost perfect languages. 
[SoTnetimes the name of an individual is given to u gciicrHl con¬ 
ception, and thereby the individual in a manner generalize^]. As 
when the Jew Shy lock, in Shakspeare, says, A Daniel come to 
Judgment; yea, a Daniel!'* In this speech, a Daniel is an attri¬ 
bute, or an universal. The character of Daniel, as a man of 
Hingulur wisdom, is abstracted from his person, md considered as 
ca|>ul)lc of being attributed to other j>ersoTis.] 

Upon the whole, tliese two operations of abstracting and gene¬ 
ralizing appear coimnon to all incu that have uuder^tamliu^'. The 

1 >ractice of them is, and must be, familiar to ever) man that 
aiiguage; but it is one thing to practise tliem, and nnotluT to 
explain how they are jwrformed; as it is one thing to another 
to explain how we sec. The first is the province of all men, and 
is the nutural and easy operation of the faculties which (iod hutli 
given us. The second is the province of philosophers, and though 
a matter of no great difilculty in itself, ba.s boon much perplexed 
by t)ic ambiguity of words, and still more by the hypotheses of 
philosophers. 

UW Thus when I consider a billiard ball, its colour Is one attri¬ 
bute, which I signify by calling it while; its figure is another, 
which is signified by colmig it spherical; tho firm cohesion of its 
parts is signified by calling it hard; its recoiling, when it strikes 
a haid h<idy, is signified by its being called elastic ; its origin, fjs 
being part of the tooth of au elephant, is signified hy calling it 
ivory; and its use hy calling it a billiaid ball. 

The words by which each of those attributes is signified, liavc 
one distinct meaning, and in this meaning are applicabh? to many 
individuals. They signify not any individual thing, but attri¬ 
butes common to many individuals; nor is it beyond capacity 
of a child to understand them perfectly, and to apply them pro¬ 
perly to every individual in which they ar« found. 

Au it is by analysing a complex object into its several attri¬ 
butes that we acquire our simplest aWtnict concepti^niK, it may 
be proper to compere this analysis with that which a chemist 
makes of a compounded body into the ingrcdicntb vhich cntei 
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into its compositioB; for althoDgb there be such an analogy be¬ 
tween these two ^rations, that we give to both the name of 
analysis or resolution, there is at the sune time so great a dissi¬ 
militude in some respects, that we may be led into error, by 
applying to one what belongs to the other. 

XIII. Chemical from imteUectual is 

obvious, (1) that the (memical analysis is an operation of the hand 
upon matter, b^ various material instruments. The analysis we 
ore now explaining is purely an operation of the underitandinff, 
which requires no material instrument, nor produces any cka7ige 
upon any external thing /] we shall therefore coll it tlio intellec¬ 
tual or mental analyris. 

[ (2) In the chemical analysis, the compound body itself is the 
subject anal 3 r 8 ed. A subject eo imperfectly knoum, that it map 
be compounded of various ingredieDts, when to our senses it 
appears perfectly simple; and even when we are able to analyse 
it into the different ingredients of wliich it is composed, we know 
not how or why the combination of those ingredients produces 
such a body.] 

HT Thus pure sea-salt is a body, to appearance, as simple as 
any in nature. Eveiy the least particle of it, discernible by our 
senses, is perfectly similar to every other particle in all its qunli- 
*^68. The nicest taste, the quickest eye, can discern no mark of 
its being made up of different ingr<‘dients; yet, by the chemical 
art, it can be analysed into an acid and an alkali, and can be 
again produced by the combination of those two ingredients. 
But how this combinatioa prinluccs sea-salt, no man has Iwen 
rfble to discover. The inCTedients are both as unlike the com¬ 
pound as any bodies we know. No man could have guessed, 
before the thing was known, that sea-salt is compoimded of those 
two ingredients; no man could Itavc guessed, the union of 
those two ingredients should produce such a compound as sea- 
•alt. Such in many cases are the phenomena of the chemical 
an^yris of a compound body. 

XIV. This difference shwld be ob*eroed.~[I{ we consider the 
intdlCotual analysis of an object, it is evident that noting of this 
Imd can hi^Jien ; because tte tiling analysed is not an external 


object iin{NHt&ctly known it is a conception of the mind itself. 

tiut there can be any thing in a conception that 
is not ef&gyed, is a contradiction.] 

[Tlw n«K« of observing this difference between those two 
- ki^ of. daftlysui is, that some philosophers, in order to support 
their systems, have msintained, that a complex idea may }mvo\. 
the i^^ssnBioe. of tiie most peii^t simplici^, and retain no sixni- 
litedd of any ^ the ample ideas of which it is compounded; just 
as ctHfina may.appear perfectly simple, and retain no 

mu tO iMy of the ^*en prunaiy cokurs of which it is com- 
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pounded; or as n cbcmical oompoaition may appear perfectly 
siimle^ and retain no similituile to any of tbo ii^ediente.] 
aV. Wrong deduction from Urn analogy. —[lfix)in which those 
philosophers have drawn this important conclusion! that a cluster 
of the ideas of sense, properly combined, may m^e the idea oi 
a mind; and that all the ideas, which Mr. fjocke calU ideas of 
refiection^ are only compositions of the ideas which we have hy our 
Jive senses* From this the transition is easy, that if a propc^r 
composition of the ideas of matter may moke the idea of a mind, 
then a proper contposition of matter itself may make a mind, atul 
that man is only a piece of matter curiously formed.] 

XVI. Easily oi>eriumed,~\\\ this curious system, the whole 
fabric rests upon this foundation, that a cuinpk^x idea, which is 
made up of various simple ideas, may appear to he perfectly 
simple, und to have no marks of composition, because a com¬ 
pound body may appear to our senses to bo perfectly simple. 

Upon tills fundamental proposition of this system 1 beg leave 
to make two remarks. 

[1. Supposing it U) be true, it affirms only what may he. Wo 
are iudeed in most cases very imperfect judges of wiiat may hv. 
But tins we know, that were we ever so certiun tliat a OiiuL ina\ 
he, tills is no good reason for believing that it really is.J A may 
be is a mere hypothesis, which may furnish matter of investiga¬ 
tion, hut is not entitled to the least degree of belief. The tniu- 
sition from what may bi? to what really is, is familiar and easy to 
those who have a predilection for a hypoUicsis; Imt to a man 
who seeks truth without prejmlice or prepossc^on, it is a very 
wide and difficult step, and he will never pass from the one to 
the other, without evidence not only tliat the thing may bo, but 
that it really is. 

2. As far as I am able to judge, this, which it is 5«ud may be, 
cannot be. That a complex idea should be made up of siuiple 
ideas, so that to a ripe understanding reflecting upon that idea, 
there should be no appearance of composition, nothing similiur 
to the simple ideas of which it is compounded, seems to me to 
involve a contradiction. [The idea is a conception of tlie mind. 
If any thing more than this is meant by t)ie idoii, I know not 
what it is; and I wish both to know what it is, an<l to ha%e pioof 
of its existence. Now that there should he any tluug in tbo 
conception of an object which is not conceived, appears to mo ns 
manifest a contradiction, as tliat there should be an exif^tcnce 
which does not exist, or that a thing alumld he <tonccived, aud 
not conceived at the some time.] 

But, say these philosophers, a white colour is produced bv the 
composition of the primary colours, and yet has no n‘sejnl>[aiire 
to any of them. I grant it. But wlmt eau be iufewd from this 
with regard to the composilion of ideas? [To bring this argu- 
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xnent home to tbe point, they mmt eayj th&t because a white 
colour is compounded of the primary colours, tliercforc the idea 
of a white colour is compounded of the ideas of the primary 
colours.] This reasoning, if it was admitted, would lead to 
innumerahU*absurdities. An opaque duid may be compounded 
of two or more pellucid fluids. Hence we might infer witli 
equal force* that the idea of an opaque fluid may be compounded 
of the idea of two or more pellumd fluids. 

Nature's way of campotindiny hodirs, and our way of 
compounding ideas, are so different in many T(*spects, that we 
cannot reason &om the one to the otlier, unless it can be found, 
tiiat ideas are combined by fennentatiuni» and elective attractions, 
and may bo analysed in a fuma(*c by tbe force of Are ajid of 
monstniums. Until this discovery be made, wc* must bold those 
to be simple ideas, which, upon the mo^t attentive reflection, 
have no appearaJicc of coiupo»uioii; and those only to he the 
ingredients of complex ideas, uhi<b, by attentive reflection, cun 
be perceived to be contmned in Ihetn. 

rile idea of mind, and iu o)H'ratiou^, may be compounded 
of the ideas of matter and its qualities, why may not the idea of 
matter be compounded of the kU .ui ui' mind ? 'J^ere U the same 
evidence for the last may he as fur the first. And why may not 
the idea of sound be compoujub'd of tlie ideas of colour; or the 
idea of colour of thosi^ of miuihU Whj may not the idea of 
wisdom bo compounded of idean of billy; nr the idea of truth 
of ideas of absurdity? But ue leave these mybCcrious may bes 
to them that have fluth to rec(*iM* them. 


QUESTIONS KCjl I'XAMINATION. 

Bv vhat dj^mUon* of the miud an we onahled to fgris general conceptions f 
AbetrseSon, or geaeraliaing, whicli pnor? 

These two openUioDS mulu^ly sub^ervipntf 

Attributes which cannot exist wparatcly from the subject may be separated 
in our coocepfloo? 

Otyectioii to geaeraUzuig removed? 

Diftinotioii between abstract and general concept Ions? 

Fonndatton of general conceptions t y 

Whence doa it appear thatinankind are prone to form general cononitious t 
Generri eoneepdoof not alw^s expressed by general names 1 
CTmnieal ditfmifroo ioteU^VuaJ analysu ? 

Why ihodd (U§ dlAreoce be regarded! 

EmwOoQa eoneluifcon inwn from this analogy t 
TUMU0nMeeeuOymtUimtif 
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CHAPTER IV* 

O? QBNERAt COMCEPTfONS FORM El* BY COMBI KATIOK. 

L Combining. by an intellectual analysis of objects^ we 
form general conceptions of nngie attributes, (which, of all con* 
captions that enter into the human miiul, are the most simple,) 
so, by combining several of these into one parcel, and giving a 
name to tliat combination, we form general conceptions that may 
be very complex, and at the same time very distinct* 

Thus one, who, by analysing extended objects, has got 
the simple notions of a point, a line, straight or curve, un angle, 
a surface, a solid, can ei^y conceive a plain surface, u.rniinated 
W four ecj^ual straight lines meeting in four points at right angles* 
this species of figure he gives the name of a square. In like 
manner, he can conceive a solid terminated by six equal squares, 
and give it the name of a cube. A square, a cube, and every 
name of mathematical figure, is a general term, expressing a com¬ 
plex general conception, made by a certain combination of tiie 
aii^le elements into which wc analyse extended bo<lies. 

£vcrY mathematical figure la accurately defined, by enume¬ 
rating me simple elements of which it is foruiod, and the iiiauiKT 
of their combination, The definition contains the whole esHeoce 
of it: and every property that belongs to it may bo dijrliu ed by 
demonstrative reasoning from its definition* It is not a tiling 
that exists, for then it would bo an individual ; but it is a thing 
that is conceived witliout regard to existence. 

A farm, a manor, a parish, a county, a kingdom, are complex 
general conceptions, formed by various combinations and modifi¬ 
cations of inhabited territory, under certain forms ol governimeiit. 

Different combinations of military men form tlio notions of a 
company, a regiment, an army. 

Ine several crimes which are the objects of criminal law, snrh 
as theft, murder, robbery, piracy, what are tliey but ceviaiu com¬ 
binations of human actions and intentiotm, wliich arc accurately 
defined in criminai law, and which it is found convenieut to com¬ 
prehend under one name, and consider as one thing ? 

II. The general uHUtg of ike distribfition of things into genera 
and species, arises from a prutciplc of our nature.—V^hon we 
observe, that nature, in her animal, vegetable, and inanim/if^? pro- 
ductioiu, has formed many individuals that agree in many of fht-ir 
qualities and attributes, tee are led by natural instinct to expect 
their agreement in other qualities, which we have not Lad orcusio}} 
to perceive. Thus, a child who has once burnt his finger* 
putting it in the flame of one candle, expects the same event if 
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lie puts it lu the flame of another candle, or in any flame, and is 
tiicreby h^d to think that the quality of burning belongs to all 
fltune. This instinctive induction is not justifled by tlie rules of 
logic, and it sometimes leads men into harmless mistakes, which 
experience may afterwards correct; but it prescn'cs us from 
destruction in ionumeruble dangers to whicl) we arc exposed. 

[The reason of taking notice of this jirinciple iti liuiuan nature 
in this place is, that the distribution of the prixlucti(nis of nature, 
into genera and tpeciee, bocomes, on account of this principle, 
more generally useful.] 

IST Tlic pliysician expects, that the rliubarb which has never 
yet been tried will have like medical virtues with that wliich lie lias 
prescribed on former occasions. Two parc'els of rhubarb agree 
in certain sensible qualities, from wliich agreement they are both 
called by the same general nmue rlnibarb. Therefore it is ex¬ 
pected that the^ will agree in their medical virtues* And as 
experience has discovered cerUiin virtues in one }>urccl, or in many 

E ls, we presume, without experience, that the same virtues 
g to all parcels of rhubarb Uiat sliall be used. 

9Sr If a traveller meets u horse, m ox, or a sheep, wliich h(^ 
never saw before, he is under no apprehension, believing these ani¬ 
mals to bo of a species tliat is tame and inoflensive* But he dreads 
a lion or a tiger, because they are of a fierce and ravenous species. 

IIL fVe aerive that knowledge of nature necessary for the pur- 
poses of life from itvo sources .—We are capable of receiving in¬ 
numerable Mvantagos, and arc expos<*d to innumerable dangers, 
the various productions of nature, animal, vegetable, and 
inanimate. The life of man, if a hundred times longer than it is, 
would be insufficient to learn txom experience the useful and 
hurtful qualities of every individual production of nature taken 

[The Author of natuio hatli made provision for onr attaining 
that knowledge of his works which is necessary for our subsist¬ 
ence and preservation, (1) partly by the constitution of the pro¬ 
ductions «zf nature, and (2) partly by the constitution of the 
human mind.] 

or For. in the productions of nature, great numbers of 
indmdoals are made so Uke to one another, both in their obviotu 
and in tiieir more oocuU qualities, that we are not only enabled, 
but invited, arit wore, to reduce them into classes, and to give a 
general name to a dasa; a vame ^ch is common to erciy indi- 
vidiud of the claei, because it comprehends in its aign^cation 
tiiOM '^puditiee oi attributes only that are common to aU the indi- 
Tuh^de of that class- 

Har Seoondfy, IV humM miid is so framed, that, from the 
agreement of individuals in the mars obvious qualities by which 
wo rednc» them into one chMS, we are naturally led to expect 
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that they will be found to agree in thdr more latent qualities, 
and in toia we are seldom disappointed. 

We have, therefore, a strong and rational inducement, both to 
distribute natural substances into classes, genera and epecie/ty 
under general names; and to do tliis with ^1 the accuracy and'^ 
distinctness we are able. For the more accurate our divisions 
arc made, and the more distinctly the several species are defined, 
the moie securely we may rely, that the qualities we find in one 
or in a few individuals will be found in all of the same species. 

Every species of natural substances wliicli has a name in lan« 
guage, IS an uttribute of many individuaU, and is itself a combi¬ 
nation of more simple attributes, which we observe to be common 
to thoigu; individuals. 

We shall find a great part of the words of evciy language, 
nay, I apprehend, the far greater part, to signify combiuattons of 
more simple geneial conceptions, which men have found proper 
to be bound up, as it were, in one parcel, by btung designated by 
one name. 

MT Some general conceptions there arc, which may more pro¬ 
perly be called compositiom or ioorkjt than mci'o cirntbinotious. 
Thus, one may conceive a machine which never existed, lie 
may conceive an air in music, a poem, a plan of architecture, a 

{ dan of go>cmTncut, a plan of conduct in public or in prii nio 
ife, a sentence, a discourse, a treatise. 85 F Such compositions 
are thiugs conceived in the mind of the autliov, not inclividuulA 
that really exist; and tlie same general conception which tlio 
author had may be communicated to others by language. 

Thus, the Oceana” of Harrington was conceived in the mind 
of its author. The materialB of wliich it is composed are things 
conceived, not things that existed. His senate, his popular as¬ 
sembly, his magistrates, bis elections, arc all conceptions of Ins 
niiud, and the whole is one complex conception. And the .s;imc 
may be said of every work of the human understanding. 

IV. Our conceftione of natural tiungt imperfect^ of artificial 
not so. —[Very different from these are (1) the works of God, 
which we behold. They are works of creative power, not of 
understanding only. They have a real existence. Our best con¬ 
ceptions of them are partial and imperfect. But of (2) ihv works 
of the human understand!;^ our conception may be j>crtect tind 
complete.] They are not^ig but what the autlior conceived, 
and what he can express by language, so as to convey lus con¬ 
ception perfectly to men like hnnsclfi 

Although such works are indeed complex general conceptions, 
they do not so properly belong to our prt‘«ent snlgect. [Tliey 
are more the ohiocts of judgment and of taste, than of bart^ con- 
ceMion or simnfc apprenension.] 

To return, ^erefore, to those complex conceptions wiiicli are 
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formed merely by combining those that are more simple* Nature 
has given us the power of combining such simple attributes, and 
such a number of tlieni as we find proper; and of giving one name 
to that combination, and considering it as one object of thought* 
The simple attributes of things, wMch fall under our observa** 
tion, are not so numerous but that they may all have names in a 
copious language. But to pve names to all the combinations 
that can be made of two, three, or more of them, would be im* 
possible* The most copious languages have names but for a very 
small part. 

V. Cofkbinationt almoii the same in all languages .—[It may 
likewise be observed, that the comlHuations that have names are 
nearly, though not perfectly, the. same in the diflerent la^p!figes 
of CLvilUed nations, that have iiUercoiirse with one anotlmr. 
Hence it is, that the lexicogra(>her, for the most part, can give 
words in one language answering perfectly, or very nearly, to 
those of another; ana what is wrote in a simple style in one lan- 
guue, can be translated, almcwt wt»rd for word, into another.] 
Fnm these observations \vc may conclude, that thote are 
either (1) certain common principles of human nature, or (2) cer¬ 
tain common occurrences of human life, which dispose men, out 
of an infinite number that might b( fornicd, to form certain coin- 
binatiozis rather than others* 

Vh Jssociating qualities.—[Mr. Ilume, in order to account 
for this phenomenon, has recourse to what he calls the aasociat- 
ing qualities of ideas; to wit, cauaaiion, eonliguitg in time, and 
place, and similitude.] He conceives, ** that one of the most 
remarkable effects of those associating qualities, is tlie complex 
ideas which are the common subjc^)|||gf our thoughts, cr That 
thin also is the cause why laoguag^^anearly correspond to one 
anodier. Nature in a manner pointing out to every one those 
ideas which are moat proper to be uni^ into a complex one.'* 

I agree with tUs'm^nious author, that nature in a manner 
points out those simple ideas which arc most proper to be united 
into complex one : But nature does this, not solely or chiefly 
by relations between the simple ideas, of contiguity, causa- 
tion| bxA resemblance; but rather by the fitness of combina¬ 
tions we moke, to aid our own conce^^tions, and to convey them 
to othent by language easily and agreeably. 

VIZ* cause <tf this coiacidence.—[The end and use of 
languliiga, without regard \o the associating qualities of ideas, 
wiU lead men that have common understanding to form such com- 
{dtt nottons aa SfC ^eper for expressing their wantSf their 
thpughUfr^UQ^ thek dcsiius: and in every language we shall find 
thMe t 0 M the notions that have names^ 

In rudM ntixie of society, men must have occasion to 
htm 'fbe notions of man, woman, &thcr, mother, son, 
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daughter, sister, brother, neighbour, friend, enemy, and many 
others, to express the common relations of one person to 
another* 

If they are employed in bunting, they must have general terms 
to express the various implements and operations of the chase. 
Their houses and clothing, however simple, will furnish another 
set of general terms, to express the materials, the workmanship, 
and the excellences and delects of those fabrics. If they sail upon 
rivers, or upon the sea, this will give occasion to a great number 
of general terms, which otherwise would never have occurred to 
their thoughts. ^ 

The same thing may be said of agriculture, of pasturage, of 
eveipr art they practise, and of etery branch of knowledge they 
attain. Tlie necessity of general terms for communicating our 
sentiments is obvious; and the invention of them, as far as we 
lind tliem necessary, requires no other talent.hut that degree of 
understanding w hich is common to men. 

The notions of debtor and creditor, uf profit and Iosk, of 
account, balance, stock on hand, and many others, are owing to 
commerce. The notions of latitude, longitude, course, distance 
run ; and those of ships, and of their various parts, furniture and 
operations, are owing to navigation. The anatomist must have 
names ibr the various similar and dissimilar parts of the human 
body; and words, to express their figure, position, structure and 
use. The physician must have names for the various diseases of 
the body, their causes, symptoms, and means of cure. 

The like may be said of the grammarian, the logician, the 
critic, the rhetorician, the moralist, the naturalist, the mechanic, 
and every man that professes any art or science. 

When any discoveiw is made m art or in nature, which requires 
new combinations ana new words to express it properly, the in¬ 
vention of these is easy to those who have a distinct notion of the 
thing to be expressed; and such words will readily be adopted, 
and receive the public sanction. 

VIIL That the true end of langu/^ge h the proper expression 
of our wantsf proved- —[If, on the other hand, anv man of emi¬ 
nence, through vanity or want of judgment, should invent new 
words, to express combmatiopB that Iwve neither beauty nor uti^ 
Utpf or which may as well be expressed in the current langua^, 
his authority may give them currency for a time with servile 
imitators, or blind! admirers: but the jiidlcious will laugh at them, 
and they will soon lose their credit.} Su true was the observatOOT 
made by Pomponius Marcelius, an ancient grammarian, to Tibe¬ 
rius Caesar, You, Ccesar, have power to make a ® 

deniaen of Rome, but not to make a word a denizen of the 
Roman language.'* . 

[Among nations that arc civilized, and have intercourse wim 
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one anotherj the most necessarr and useful arts yill be common; 
the important parts of human knowledge will be common; their 
several languages will be fitted to itj and consequently to one 
another.^ 

New inventions of general use pve an easy birth to new com¬ 
plex notions and new names, which spread as far a« the invention 
does. How many new complex notions have hetMi formed, and 
names for them invented in the languages of Europe, the 
modem mventiotM of printmg, of gunpowder, of the manner s 
compass, of optical glasses ? Ihe siinpfc ideas combined in those 
complex notions, and the associating (junlitlevS of tliose ideas, are 
very ancient, but they never produced those complex notions 
until there was use for them. 

What is peculiar to a naUon in its customs, manners, or laws, 
uill give occasion to conmlex notions mid words peculiar to the 
language of that nation* Hence it is easy to see, M?hy an impeach^ 
mentf and an attainder, in the English language, and ottrucivn in 
tlie Greek language, have not names answering to them in other 
huigua(^* 

ciating mUitiee of the Ideas, that has led men to form only cer¬ 
tain comouiations, and to give names to them in language, while 
th^ an infinite number tliat might be formed. 

rX. common occurrencet of life, in the intercourse of 

men, and in. their occupations, give occasion to many complex no- 
#WM.—We tee an individual occiuT’cncc, which draws our atten¬ 
tion more or less, and may be a subject of conversation. Other 
oceurrences, similar to this in many respects, have been observed, 
or aiiky be exp^ted. It is convenient that we should be able to 
spedS’Of w^at is common to them all, leaving out the unimpor¬ 
tant ei^uTnstaiices of time, place, and persotu. This we can do 
with great ease, by giving a name to wiiat is common to all those 
mdivSti^ occurrences* Such a name is a great aid to language, 
because it coi^^prehends, in one word, a great number of simple 
notions, wln^it would be very tedious to express in detail. 

l! 1 ius 10 ^have formed die complex notions of eating, drink¬ 
ing, sleepfc^vralldpA riding, running, buying, seUing, ploughing, 
sowuigv a/feast, war, a ba^e, victory, tnumph j and 

others numijff* 

muM the aubjeet of cqpversation; 

and if had way of expresti^ them 

than hf a det^ of die; simple notions they comprehend, we 

should lose the hentiK eS tpatw. 

diffiMMt taletil^dupontious, and habits of men in society, 
being intdn eting to tMie who have to do with them, will in every 
language gen^ Uttas i such as wise, foolish, browing, %i- 
noc^ In mry operative art, the tot^ instru- 
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mentR^ maUrials^ the work pn>^uced» and the various excellence'^ 
and defects of these, must bve i^cral names* 

The various relations of persons, and of things which cannot 
escape tlie observation of men in society, lead us to many com¬ 
plex general notions; such as father, brother, friend, enemy, 
master, servant, property, tliel't, I'ebellioiu 

The terms of ait in the sciencen make another class of general 
names of complex notions; as in inathcmatics, axiom, dciiiutian, 
problem, theorem, demonstration. 

X. Lockers mixed modes and rt'lations^ —I do not attempt a 
complete enumeration even of the classes of complex general con¬ 
ceptions. [Those I have named as a specihicn, I th&ik, arc mostly 
comprehended under what Nfr* Locke calls mixed modes and re- 
;] which, ho justly observes, have nam<.s given cliem in 
language, in preference to innumerable others that might be 
formed; for tliia reason only, that they arc useful for the purpose 
of communicating our thoughts by language. 

In all the languages of mankind, uotonly the writings nnd dis¬ 
courses of the learned, but the conversation of the vulgar, is 
almost entirely made up uf general words, wliicb are the signs of 

f ;enerui conceptions, cither simple or complex. And in every 
onguage, wc find the terms signifying complex notions to be 
such, and only such, aa tlie use ofhmj^gc requiref^. 

There remains a very large class oi complex general terms, on 
which I shall make some observations; I mean iho^ie hy which 
W'e aame the species, genera, aud tribe^^ of natural subsiancffs* 

It is utility, indeed, that leads us to give general names to thr* 
various species of natural substances; but, in combining the 
attributes wliich ai*c included under ^e specific name, we are 
more aided and directed by nature, than iu forming other com bi- 
nations of mixed modes and relations. In tlie last, the ingre¬ 
dients are brought leather in the occurrences of life, or in the 
actions or thoughts of men. But, in the first, the ingrecli<*iiU 
are uruti'd by nature in many individual substiinces which Oc^d 
has made. We fonu a general notion of those attributeh, 
wherein many individuals agree- Wc give a specific name to 
this combination; which name is common to all substances h<a>dng 
those attributes, which either do or may exist. The specific 
name comprehends neither more nor fewer attributes than we 
find proper to put into its definition. It comprehends not time, 
nor place, nor even existence, although there can be no individual 
without these. 

XL The power of farming general ideas of genera and species 
necessary to the purposes of life. —[This work of the understand¬ 
ing is absolutely necessary for speaking intelligibly of the pro¬ 
ductions of nature, and for reaping the benefits we . receive, and 
avoiding the dangers we arc exposed to from them. Ihe iiidi- 

• A 
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viduals are so many, that to give a proper name to each would 
be beyond the power of language* If a good or bad quality wm 
observed in an individual, of now small use would this be, if 
there was uot a species in which the same quality might be 
expected 

fir V’ithout some general knowledge of the qualities of natu*> 
>al substances, hurntM Uf$ could not be prcsen'pd. j\.nd there can 
be no general knowled^ of this kind, without reducing them to 
species under specific names. For this reason, among the rudest 
nations, we find names for fire, water, earth, air, mountains, 
fountains, rivers; for the kinds of veg eta hies they use; of ani- 
mab they hunt or tame, or that arc found uaeful or hurtful. 

Each of those names signifies in genoul u .substance having a 
certain combination of attribute. The name tlierefore must be 
common to all substances in which cho^^ attributes arc found. 

Such general names of substunccN being found in all vulgar 
languages, before pliilosophers begnn to tntke accurate diviBions, 
uiia less obvious distinetJons, it is not to be expected that their 
meaning should be more precise timu is necessary for the com¬ 
mon purposes of Ufa. 

As the knowledge of nature advances, more sp^ies of natural 
substaneea are oboerved, and their u<^fu) qualities discovered. 
In order that this important jurt of humau knowledge may be 
communicated, and handed down to future generations, it is not 
sufficient that the species have names. Such is the fluctuating 
state of language, tut a general name will not always retain the 
same precise signification, unles<^ it have a definition in which 
men are disposed to acquiesce. 

There was undoubtedly a great fund of natural knowledge 
among the Greeks and Romans in the time of Pliny. There is 
a great fund in his Natural History but much of it is lost 
to us, for this reason nmojig othc*is, that we know not what 
spades of suhatance he me4iis by such a name. 

Nothing eotdd have prevented this loss but an accurate defini¬ 
tion of the name, by which tbe species might have been distin¬ 
guished from all omers, as long as that name and its definition 
remained* 

To prevent such loss in future times, modem philosophers 
have vow laodal^ attempted to give names and accurate wfini- 
tioos of all the known species of substances wherewith the 
bountjfnl Ctektixt hath mmehed our globe. 

This is necessary, in order to form a copious and diatinct 
ifltguaga concerning them, and consequently to faeUiUite our 
koavlMM of them, 'tad to convey it to future generations* 

Xilt llfMw 0p^ist that ii jbsetm to oxut ought to hope a 
nmof mi ttat imme ou^t to be defined by such attributes as 
sepre bast io dlrtfagtri«h tho apedes fmo all others. 
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Nature invites to this \Vork^ by having formed things so as to 
make it both easy and important. 

For,^r^i, We perceive numbers of individual substances so 
like in their obvioui qualities, that the most unimproved tribes 
of men consider them as of one species, and give them one 
common name« 

Secondly, The more latent qualities of^ubatances are generally 
the same in all the individuals of a species: so that what, by 
observation or experiment, is found in a few individuals of a 
species, is presumed, and commonly found to belong to the 
whole. By this we are enabled, from particular facts, to draw 
general conclusions. This kind of induction is indeed the mas¬ 
ter-key to the knowledge of nature, without which we could 
form no general coiiclusioiiB in that branch of pliilosophy. 

And, thirdlyy By tlic very constitution of our nature, we art? 
led, without reasoning, to ascribe to the whole species what we 
have found to belong to the individuals. It is thus we come 
to know that fire bums, and water drowns; that bodies gravitate, 
and bread nourishes. 

The spt^cies of two of the kingdoms of nature, to wit, the 
animal, and the regeiablc, seem to be fixed by nnturc by tlie 
power they have of producing their like. And in these, men in 
all ages and nations nave accounted the parent and tl\e progeny 
of the aame spc^cies. The differences among naturalists, with 
regard to the species of these two kingdoms, are vi*rv inconsider¬ 
able, and may be occasioned by the changes produ('( il by soil, 
climate, and culture, and sometimes by monstrous productions, 
which are comparatively rare. 

In the inanimate kingdom we have not the snnie means cjf 
dividing things into species, and therefore the limits of species 
seem to be more arbitrary: but from the proprcsj^ alreaily nia«h% 
there is ground to hope, that even in this kinj^iluin, tus tin* know¬ 
ledge of it advances, the various species may hv so well distin¬ 
guished and defined as to answer every valuable purpus{\ 

^When the species are so numerous as \x> buixlen the memory, 
it IS greatly assisted by distributing them Into genera ; the 
genera into tribesy tlie tribee into arders, and the ordei*s into 
classes. 

Such a re^lar distribution of natural substances, by divisions 
and subdivisions, has got the name of a system.] 

Xlll. Such a system helps ilte metP'Ory and facilitates defini- 
rten.—It is not a system of truths, but a system of ^mcral tenns, 
with their definitions; and it is not only a great to fnemory, 
but faciliiates very much the defimtion of the terms, b or the 
definition of the genus is common to all the species of tliat genus, 
and so is understood in the defimtion of each apedos, w'itliout 
the trouble of repetition* In like manner, tlie definition of a 
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tribe is undcratctod in the definition of erer^ genus, and every 
swedes of that tribe; and the same may be saad of every superior 
division. 

The effect of such a systematical distribution of the ]>roduc- 
tions of nature, is seen in our systems of 2ooloj^, botany, and 
mineralogy; in which a species is commonly denned accurately 
in a line or two, which, without the systematical axTangement, 
could hardly be defined in a page. 

With regard to the utility of i^stems of this kind, men have 
geme into contrary extremes; some liave treated them with con¬ 
tempt, as a mere dictionary of words; others, perhaps, rest in 
such systems, as all that is worth knowing in the works of 
nature. 

On the one hand, it is not the intontion of such systems to 
communicate all that is Imown of the Tutnral productions which 
they describe. The properties most fit lor defining and distin- 
guishiug the several species, arc ii(»c always those that are most 
us^l to be known. To ^scover and to communicate the uses 
of natural substances in life, and in tlie arts, is no doubt that 
part of tlie busineas of a natuinlistwhhh the most important^ 
and the mtematical arrangmi i>i of them is chiofi^ to be valued 
for its subserviency to this end. This ooiy judicious naturalist 
will grant. 

Bpt, on the other hand, the Lilnjur is not be despised, by which 
the To^ to a useful and important branch of knowlec^e is made 
easy in all rime to come; especially Hhcn this labour requires 
both extensive knowled^^e and gicAt abilities. 

The talent of arranging pio}>e}ly, und defining accurately, is 
SO rare, and at the siune time so useful, that it may very Justly 
be considered as a moof of real genius, and as entitled to a high 
degwe of praise. There is an iiitriuric beauty in arrangement, 
which titivates the mind, and gives pleasure, even abstracting 
from its utili^; as in mo^ othci things, so in this particularly, 
nature has jouied beauty with utility. The arrangement of an 
anny in tho day of battle U a giaiid bpectach. The same men 
crowded m a fair, have no su^ eflect. Jt h not more strange 
therefore that somo^ men spend their days in studying systems of 
nature, tium tiiat otiw ^en employ their lives in the study of 
Iannises. The moot important end of thobc systems, surely is 
to Koa a oofkrxm and m unambiguous language concerning the 
podudhm of ngtore, byvvriiich every usend discovezy concern- 
log thna may be eamonnueated to the present, and transmitted 
to oU ftitoregetMdmricAS, without danger of mistake. 

such as are eon^lex in thidr agnifi- 
caifato Mm itee^ one predse spaaning without accurate 

drfleirionf eaeuate defimrions oi euch terms can in no way 

I . 
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be formed ao eaaly and advtotageously, as by reducii^ the things 
they aimify into a re^lar ayatem. 

aIV. Very eminent men in the medical profesiionf in 
order to remove all ambiguity in the names of dwases, and to 
advice the healing art, have of late attempUtd to re due e into a 
syatematical order the diseases of the human body, and to give 
distinct names, and accurate (lefinitjoiis, of the several species, 

f eneray orders, and classes, into which they distribute them; and 
apprehend, that in every art and science, where the terms of 
the art have any ambiguity tliat obstructs its progress, this 
rnotliod will be found the easiest and most successful for the 
remedy of that evil. 

It were even to he wished, tliat the geiu*ral terms wliich we 
lind in common language, as well as Uiaso of the arts ami sciences, 
could be reduced to u systematical arrangement, and defined so 
as that they might He free from ambiguity; but {icrinips the 
obstacles to this arc insurmountable. 1 know no man who has 
attempte<l it but Bishop Wilkins m his £s»;iy towards a rca) 
ehametev and a philosophical langui^^e. The attempt was grand, 
and worthy of a man of gejilus. 

I'he formation of sucli systems, thei*efor<^, of tint v;irious pro^ 
(lurtions of nature, instead of beiug despifcd, ought to be ranked 
among the valuable improvements of modern ages, and to he the 
more esteemed that its uulity reaches to the most distant in tore 
times, and, like the invention of writing, serves to embalm a 
most important branch of human knowledge, and to preserve it 
from being corrupted or lost. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Oil what principle of our nature does the general uUlity of the division of 
tbln» into ffenera and »|>eries depend ? 

Whence ao wo acquire that knowledge of nature which is necessary for the 
purposes of life f 

Difierence between complex ideas of objects of judgmi*nt and taste, and those 
of natural things? 

How does it appear that combinadons with names are almost the same 
amongst all cWUiM nadons t 

Hume's explanation of this coincidence ? 

The true cauK developed f 
The true end and use of language ? 

The ability to form general ideas of genera and species abiolutely necessary 
to man in a civilised state f 
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0BSBRTATI0N8 COKCSBKIKO TH£ NAMES 01 YEN TO OUR GENERAL KOTIOKS. 

I. Confusion introduced i$Uc our speculations about general 
notions by the use of ambiguous Having now explained, 

as well as I am able, those opexations of the mind by wmch (1) 
we analyse the objects which nature presents to our observati<m, 
into their simple attributes, (S) givui^; a general name to each, 
and (S) by which we combine any number of such attributes into 
one whole, and give a general name to that combination, I shall 
ofibr some observations reladsig to our general notions, whether 
simple or complex. 

[I apprehend that the names given to them by modem pbilo- 
•opbers have contributed to darken our speculations about them, 
and to render them difficult and abstruse. 

We call them general notions, conceptions, ideas. The words 
notion and conception, in their proper and most common seme, 
signi^ the act or operation of tne mind in concriving an object. 
In a figurative sense, they are &<»metunes put for the object con* 
cerredlj And I think they are rarely, if ever, used in this 
Aginative sense, except when ue MK'ok of what wc call general 
notions or general conception^. 1 ne word idea, as it is used in 
modem times, has the same ambiguity. 

Now, it is only in the last of these sen&eb, and not in the fiiat, 
that we can be said to have general notions or conceptions. The 
gcmeralil^ is in the object convc'ivcd, and not in the act of the 
niix^ by which it is conceived. Every act of the mind is an 
indiYidoal act, which does or did exist. But wc have power to 
conceive things which neither do nor over did exist, we have 

K er to conceive attributee with<iat regard to their existence. 

conception of such an attilbute is a real and individual act 
of the siuid; but the attribute conceived is common to many 
individuals that do or may exisL We are too apt to confound 
an object d conception with the conception of that object. But 
^6 danger of doing thU most be much greater when the object 
of conemtion is called a conceprion. 

The PeriMtetici gsve to such objects of conception the names 
of turivenMs, and of predicables. Those names had no am* 
bigfii^, ettsA I HuBk wem much more fit to express what was 
meant ht tbm than the names W3 use. 

iy|m diii reason that 1 have so often used the word aftri- 
hnxJfmM baft the same meying with predicable. And for the 
soma la M O By I have thought it neceesasy repeatedly to warn the 
readM-, that in oon^liance with eaetom, 1 sp^ of general 
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notion# or general conceptions, I always mean things conceived, 
and not the act of the mind in conceiving them. 

IL The Pt/thagoreane and PlatoniiU gave ihe name of ** ideai' 
to such general obgecU of conception^ and to nothing else. As 
we borrowed the word idea from them, #0 that it is now &uniliar 
in all the languages of Europe, I think it would have been happy 
if we Irad also borrowed their meaning, and had used it only to 
signify what they meant hy it. I apprehend we want an imam- 
biguous word to distinguish things b^ely conceived from things 
that exist. If the word idea was tised {ot this purpose only, it 
would be restored to its original meiuiing, and supply that want. 

We may surely agree with the Placonists in Uie meaning of the 
word idea^ witiiout adopting their theorj' concerning ideas. We 
need not believe, with them, that ideas are eternal and self- 
existent, and that they have a more real existence than the things 
we see and foci. 

[They were led to give existence to ideas, from tlie common 
preiudice, that every thing which is m object of conception must 
really exist; and having once given existence to ideas, the rest of 
their mysterious system about ideas followed of coiu'sc \ for 
things merely conceived, have neither begiuniiig nur cud, time 
nor place j they are subject to no change; they are the patterns 
and exemplars according to which the Deity made every tiling 
that he made; for the work must be conceived by the artificer 
before it is made.} 

These are undeniable attributes of the idea# of Plato, and if 
we add to them that of real existence, wc Inive the whole 
mysterious system of Platonic ideas. Take away the attribute 
of existence, and suppose them not to be things that exist, but 
things that aic barely conceived, and all tlie mystery is removed; 
all that remains is level to the human understaTiding. 

III. Modem Hcf^lmen revived a name formerly applied to our 
general conceptione. —[The word eseence came to be much used 
among the schoolmen, and what Uie Platouists called the id< a ot 
a species, they called it# essence. The word essentia is said to 
have been made by Cicero; but* even his autliority could not 
give it currency, until long after hi# time. It came at last to be 
used, and the schoolmen fell into much the same opinions con¬ 
cerning essences, as the Platonists held concerning ideas. The 
essence# of thing# were held to be uncreated, eternal, and immu¬ 
table.] 

Mr. Locke dieringuishes two kinds of essence, the reJ and 
the nominal. By me real essence he moans the constitutioK of 
an in^vidual, which makes it to be wliat it is. This essence 
must begin exiA end with the individual to whic^h it belongs. It 
i# not therefore a Platonic idea. But wliat Mr. Locke calls the 
nominal essence, i# the constitution of a species, or that which 
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makes an individual to be of 6uch a species; and this is nothing 
but that combination of attributes which is signified bj. the name 
of the species, and which we conceive without regard to exist-- 
ence. 

rV« The fhiloiOfhic fneaning of * * idea! ’ inapp lica b le io Ixicke *9 
sj/sfem.—The essence of a species, therefore, is wiiat the Plato- 
nists called the idea of the species* 

If the y ord idea be restricted to the meaning which it bore 
among the Platonists and Pythagoreans, many things which Mr« 
Locke lias said with regard to ideas will be just and true, and 
others will not* 

(1) It will be true, that most words (indeed all general words) 
are the signs of ideas; but proper names arc not; tliey signify 
individual things, and not ideas* {tl) It will be true not only 
that there ai*e general and alistiuct ideas, but tliat all ideas are 
gooeral and al^act* (1) It will be fnr from the truth, that 
^1 our simple ideas are got immediately, cither from sensatioji, 
or from consciousness; th^HH^o simple idea is got by either, with¬ 
out the co-operation of. othei^powers. 'J'he objects of sense, of 
memory, and of cbnaciousDess, are not ideas but individuals; they 
must be analysed by the understaruliiig into their simple ingre¬ 
dients, before we can have simply* ideas ; and those vMicple ideas 
must be again combined by the understanding, in distinct parcels 
with names annexed, in order to give us complex ideas. (S) It 
will be^ probable not only that hruU^s havo no abstract ideas, 
but that they have no ideas at ull.] 

I shall only add, that the learnt author of the ** Origin and 
Progress of Language,^’ and perhaps iiis learned friend Mr. 
Harris,, are the oidy modem authors I have met with, who 
reatiiot the word idea to this moaning. Their acquaintance with 
ancient philosopby led them to this* What pity is it Uiata word, 
which in ancient philosophy had a distinct meaning, and which, 
if kept to that meaning, would have boon a real acquisition to 
our language, aboold used by the modems in so vague and 
odibiguoas ft manner, that it is more apt to perplex and darken 
our speculatitRls, than to convey useful knowledge* 

^dvantOffei^ Mnff able io form ahztract and general no^ 
From all that has been said about abstract and general 
cooc^tionsi .1 think we may draw the following contusions con- 
cenyog thMX* 

Firet, That it is by abstvaction that the mind is furnished wkh 
all its roostrimple, sOd notione: the simplest objects 

of sense both complex and indistinct, until by alMitracdon 

they are into th^ mote ,simple elements; and tbe sune 

may be said tf the objeeU of memory and of con^ousness. 

* DUvittct sotiioa«Hr^[«af9 spd ips^s«-dtfiiutioQSi«4SSfonlog and langusg*. 
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Secondly^ Our most distinct complex notions axe those that are 
formed by compounding the simple notions got by abstraction. 

Thirdly, Without the powers of abstracting and geucralising, 
it would be impossible to reduce things into any order and me¬ 
thod, by dividing them into genera and species. 

Fourthly, Without those powers there could be no definition; 
for definition can only be applied to univcrsals, and no individual 
can be defined, 

Fifthh/, Witl)out abstract and general notions there can neitlier 
be reasoning nor language*. 

Sixthly, As brute animals show no signs of being able to dis¬ 
tinguish the vartnus attributes of the same subject •, of bciug able 
to class things into genera and species; to define, to reason, or 
to communicate thoir tliougbts by artificial signs, as men do; 
I must think with Mr. L<Kke, that they have not the powers 
of abstracting and generalising; and tiiat in this poilicular, 
iiutun* lias made a specific diflerenco between them and the'hu- 
man species, 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What ambiguity in words has introduced ecu fusion teto our cunsi deration of 
general niitiona ? 

To what conceptions did tlie Plotontsta give the name of idea ?*' 

A different name applied to general conceptious hy the »uhr>olmcn ? 

If id«a be taken in ita origitiai tignifioatioo, what oheervationa of Locke au* 
thereby rendered falie? 

Advantages of being able to form abstract and general notions? 


CHAPTER VI. 

opiyioxs OP rmtosoPHERs Asoerr vnivkh^axs. 

1. Fundamental principle of the ancient Scepticft ,— In* the 
ancient philosophy, the doccrine of universnls, that is, of things 
which we express by general terms, makes a great figure. The 
ideas of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, of whid^ so much has 
been already said, were univcrsals. Al\ science is employed 
about universals as its object. It was thougiit tliat there can be 
no science, unless its object be something real and iinniutable; 
and therefore those who paid homage to trutli and science, 
maintained that ideas or univcrsals Itave a real and immutable 
existence. 

[The Sceptics, on the contraiy, (for there were sceptical phi¬ 
losophers in those early days,l ma!iitaine<l, (hat all fhinyg are 
mutable, and in a perpetual f/ttr/uatum / and from this pniiciple 
inferred, that there is no science, no truth; that all is uncertaiu 
opinion.] 
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IL To tohich PlaioniiU partly msented.—lPhiOf and his 
masters of the Fytha^orcaa scqoo]^ yielded this with regard to 
ol^ects of sense, and acknowledged there could be no science 

or certain knowledge concerning them: but they held, tliat there 
ore objects of intellect of a suMiior order and nature, which are 
permanent and immutablei These are ideas, or universal na* 
lures, of which the objects of sense are only tlie images and 
shadows.] 

To these ideas thej ascribed, as I have already observed, the 
moat magnificent attributes* Of man, of a rose, of a circle, and 
of every species of things, they believed that there is one idea 
or form, which existed from eternity, before any individual of 
the species was formed: that this idea is the exemplar or pattern, 
according to which the Deity formed the individuals of tiio spe^ 
cies: that every individual of the species participates of this idea, 
which constitutes its essence; and that this idea is likewise an 
object of the human intellect, when, by due abstraction, we dis¬ 
cern it to be one in all the individuals of the sj>ocie8. 

Hh The Platonic idea mni/ be dewed in three ways. —[Thus 
the idea of every q>ectes, though one an<l iminu table, might be 
considered in three different views or respects; first, as having 
an eternal existence before there was any individual of tlie spe¬ 
cies ; secondly, as existing in every individual of*tlmt species, 
without division or multiplication, and making the essence of the 
species; and, thirdly, as an object of intellect and of science in 
manj 

Iv. The Aristotelian idea.—Such I lake to be the doctrine 
of Plato, as fur as 1 am able to compndicnd it. His disciple 
Aristotle rejected the first of these views of ideas as visionary, 
but differed little from his master with regard to the two lost. 
[He did not admit the existence of* tiujvcrHal natures antecedent 
to the existence of indi>iduals; but ho held, that every individual 
consists of matter and form: that the form (which I take to be 
wliat Plato calls the idea) is common to all the individuals of the 
species, aud that the human intellect is fitted to receive the forms 
of things «a objects of contemplation*] Such profound specula¬ 
tions about tne nature of unsvcrsals, we find even in the first 
ages of philo^hy. I wish 1 could make them more intelligible 
to myself and to the reader* 

The dirdaioa umrersals into fire classes; to wit, genus, spe¬ 
cies, difi^reuce, properties, and accidents, is likewise very 

amnent, axA I conceive was borrowed by the Peripatetics from 
the Pythagne$9i$chod. 

Porpbfl^ Juk giv^ us a very distinct treatise upon tliose, as 
an inirbodetuA td Anode's calories. But he has omitted 
the m^rSeii^* Uifte^l^cal questions that were i^tatcd a1:^t 
their natiunii such asi whether genera and species do really exist 
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in nature ? Or, whether tKey are only conceptionB of the human 
mind ? If they exist in nature, whether they are corporeal or 
incorporeal ? And whether they are inherent in the objects of 
sense, or disjoined from them ? These ques^ons, he tells us, for 
hrevity^s sake, he omiU, because they arekVery profound, and 
require accurate discussion. It is probable, that these questions 
exercised the wits of the philosophers till about the tweli'th 
century, 

V. Jlealuit, ConcepiualisU. —[About tliat time, 
Aoscelinus or JlusceUnus, the master of the famous Abelard, 
introduced a new doctrine, that there is nothing universal but. 
words or names. For this, and other heresies, he was much per¬ 
secuted. However, by his eloc^uence and abilities, and those of 
his disciple Abelard, ttie doctrine spread, and those wlio followed 
it were called NomifudUU. His antagonists, who held Unit there 
are things that arc really universal, were called Ilealists. The 
scholastic philosophers, from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
were divided into these two sects. Some few took a middle road 
bet worn the contendiug jwrties. That universality, which th^ 
licalhtu held to be in things themselves, NominRUsta in names 
only, they held to he neither in things nor in nA;ncs only^ but in 
our conceptions. On this account ihev were called Concep- 
iualhtlx: but being exposed to the baUenes of both the opposite 
parties, they made no great figure.] 

Wlien the sect of Nominalists was like U> expire, it received 
new life and spirit from Occam, the disciple of Scotus. in the 
fourteenth century. Then tlie dispute about universal^, ** a parte 
rei,” revived with the greatest animosity in the schools of 
Britain, France, and Germany, andcairied on, not by arguments 
only, but by bitter reproaches, blows, and bloody afTray^i, until 
the doctrines of Luther and the other reformers* tui*nc*d the 
uttention of the learned world to more im^>ortaut subjects. 

After the rerival of learning, Mr. Hobbes adopted the opinion 
of the Nominalists. Human Nature,” chap, v, sect. (>- U 
is plain, therefore,” says be, that there is nothing universal but 
names.” And in his ** Leviathan,” part L chap. iv. “ Then:? 
being nothing universal but names, proper name^ bring to mind 
one thing only; universals recall any one of many. ’ 

Mr. Locho, according to the division before nieiitioned. I think, 
may be accoimted a Conceptualist. He does not maintain that 
Aere are things that are universal; but that wc have general or 
universal ideas which wo form by abstraction ; and this power of 
forming abstract and general ideas, he conceives to be that which 
makes the chief distmetion in point of uudei*standinp betwetm 
men and brutes. 

VI. Jtfr. Xocis's doctrine about attraction has been comhafed 
iiy two>ery powerfy antagonises, Bishop Berkeley and Mr. i/wwie, 
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who have taken up the opinion of the Nominalists. The former 
piiuks, That the opinion, that the mind hath a power of form¬ 
ing abstract ideas, or notion of things, has hacl a chief ^mrt in 
rendcxing speculation intricate and perplexed, and lias occasioned, 
innumerable errors and difficulties in almost all parts of know¬ 
ledge/' That ** abstract ideas ar« like a line and subtile net, 
which Ivis miserably perplexed and entangled tlie minds of men, 
witli this peculiar circumstance, that by how inuclt the finer and 
more curious was the wit of any man, by so niuch*ihe deeper 
was he like to be ensnared, and faster held tlierciii/’ That among 
all the false principles that have obt^ned in the world, there is 
none hatli a more wide influence over tiie thoughts of specula¬ 
tive, men than this of abstract general ideas.'* 

The good Bishop, therefore, in twenty-four pages of the In- 
tn^uctiou to his Friuciplcs of Human Knowledge,” encounters 
this principle with a zeal proportioned to his apprehension of its 
malignant and extensive InBucMico. 

That the zeal of the scriptical philosopher against abstract 
ideas w*as almost equal to that of t!i<; Bisluip, appears from his 
words, (‘‘Treatise of Ilnmaii Nature,” book I. part I. sect. 7.) 

A very material question lias been started concerning abstract 
or general ideas, whether they Iw gc'iicral or particular in the 
mind's conception of them ? A great philosopher (he means 
Dr, Berkeley) has disputed thi? rocciveil opinion in this particu¬ 
lar, and has asserted, tiiat all general ideas are nothing but parti¬ 
cular ones anuexed to a ccrtaui tcnii, which gives them a more 
extecLsive signification, and snakes them recall, upon occasiorQ 
*other^indiviattals which are similar to them. As 1 look upon 
tid9 (o he one of the grcaro>.f and most valuable discoveries tliat 
have beeu made of late years in tlic republic of letters, I shall 
hcare endeavour to confirm it by sonic arguments, which I hope 
will put it beyond all doubt an<l eontroversy.’’ 

B$rkel*y and Hume employ an aryumentum ad homines 
in tv/utation of Ixick^e theory, —I shall mahe an end of this 
rol^e'ct, with some reflections on what has been said upon it by 
these two eminent philosophers. 

ri. First, 1 apprehend that we cannot, with propriety, be said 
to iiave abstract and general ideas, either in the popular or in the 
philosophical seaae os that word.] In die popular sense an idea 
u a thou^; it' ia the act of the mind in tliinking, or in eon- 
cdvii^ «wobieet This aet of the mind is always an individual 
act, ^ thareioKe therecan be no general idea in this sense. In 
^ pluloMph^- tense, an idea u an ii^c in ^ mind, or in 
the famiti, which in: Mr. Locke’s system is the immediate object 
of thouf^l in the system of Berkeley and Hume the only object 
of thooght 1 haUeee then an no ideas of this kind, and there* 
foK no thtbaet graeial idCM. Indeed, if there were really such 
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images io the mind^ or in the brain, they could not be general, 
because every thing that really esdsta is an individual. Uuiver- 
sals are neither acts of the mind, nor images in the mind. 

[As, therefore, there are no general ideas in either of the 
senses in which the word idea is used by the modems, Berkeley 
and Hume have in this question an advantage over Mr. Locke; 
and their arguments against him arc good ad hominem.] They 
saw farther than he did into the just consequences of the hypo* 
thesis concerning ideas, which was common to tliem and to him ; 
and they reasoned justly from this hypothesis, when they con¬ 
cluded trom it, that tliere is neither a material world, nor any 
such power in human mind as that of abstraction. 

A triangle, in general, or any other universal, might be called 
an idea by a Platonist; but, in the style of modem philosopliy, 
it is not an idea, nor do we ever ascribe to ideas the properties of 
triangles. It is never said of any idea, that it has tlxri^ sides and 
rhrec angles. Wo do not specie of equilateral, isosceles, or sca¬ 
lene ideas, nor of right angled, acute angled, or obtuse angled 
ideas. And if these attributes do not belong to ideas, it follows 
necessarily, that a triangle is not an idea. The same reasoning 
may be applied to every other universal. 

Vlllr Sense in which ** existence of universals^* should be vwc/cr- 
stood^—ldees are said to have a real existence in the mind, at 
least, while we think of them; but universnlH have no real exist¬ 
ence. Wlien we ust-ribe existence to them, it is not an existence 
in time or place, but existence in some individual subject; and 
this existence means no more but that they are truly attributes 
of such a subject. Their existence is nothing but prcfl!eabili/f/f 
or ike capacity of being attributed to a subject. The “name of 
predicULbles, which was given them in ancient philosophy, is that 
which most properly expresses their nature. 

IX. Theg are not Oie objects of tmagination. — [2. I think it 
must be granted, in the second place, that uuiversals cannot Iw 
tho objects of imagination, when w'e take that word in its strict 
and proper sense.] ** I find,” saj's Berkeley, ‘‘ I have a facully 
of imagining or representuig to myself the idea^ of parti¬ 
cular things I have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
dividing wem. I can imagine a man with two lieada, or^ tJie 
upper parts of a man joined to the body of a horse. I can ima¬ 
gine the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself, abstracted or 
separated frwn the rest of the body. But tljeu, whatever hand 
or eye I imagine, it must have some pai-ticular shape or colour, 
likewise, the idea of a man that I frame to myself must be 
cither of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight or a awked, 
a taUi or a low, or a middle-sixed nian.^* 

X. The diiiinetion between conception and imagination refutes 
BerkcUy^s reojoniag.—I believe every man will find in himself 
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what this ingenious author founds that he cannot imagine a man 
without colour, or stature, or shape. 

[Imagination, as we before observed, properly aignlftes a con¬ 
ception of the appearance an object teould wake to the epe, if 
actually seen.* An universal ie not an object of anp external 
seneCf and therefore cannot be imagined;] but it may be dis* 
tinctly conceived. When Mi. Pope says, “ The proper study of 
mankind is man,’* I conceive his meaning di&tmctly, though I 
neither imagine a black or a white, a crooked or a straight man. 
[The distinction between conception and imagination is real, 
though it be too often overlooked, and tlie words taken to be 
synonymous. I can conceive a thing that is impossible, but I 
cannot distinctly imagine a thing that is impossible. I can con¬ 
ceive a proposition or a demonstration, but I cannot imagine 
either. I can conceive uuderstonding and will, virtue and vice, 
and other attributes of mind, but I cannot imagine them. In 
like iiuinner, I can ^tinctly conceive univerttb, but 1 cannot 
ima^ne them.] ^ 

It ie no objection that the mode of conceiving universals is 
unknaen to ue .—[As to the mann<T how wc concewc tmiversals, 
1 confess my ignorance. I knotv not how T hear, or see, or re¬ 
member, and as little do I know how I conceive thin^ that have 
no existence. In ali our oripinnl faculties^ the fabnc and man¬ 
ner of operation is, 1 apprehend, beyond our comprehension, and 
perhaps is perfectly understood by him only who made them.] 

But we ought not to deny a fact of which we are conscious, 
though we know not how it is brought about. And I think we may 
be certain that universals are not conceived by means of images of 
them in our minds, because there can he no image of an universal. 

XII. [S. It seems to mo, that on this quretion Mr. Locke and 
hie two aniagoniite have divided the truth between ihem.l He 
saw ver^ clearly, that the jiower of forming abstract and gciieral 
concepuons is one of the most distinguishing powers of th< hu¬ 
man mind, and puts a specific diiTercnce between man and the 
brute creation. But be did not see that this power is perfectly 
irreconcileable to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

His oppMents sawdiis inconsistency; but. instead of rejr ^ting 
the bypomesis of iwas, the^ explain away the power of ab trac¬ 
tion, end leave no specific distinction between the human t nder- 
standiw and that ox brutes. 

XIIL £4. Bedtelev, in kis reasoning against abstract f.eneral 
ideas, eeeme onwillingly unwarily to grant all that ie neceeeary 
to iuppart ahetraet ana general conceptions. 

A man," he mjh ** may consider a figure merely as triangular, 
without attmdifig to .the particular quitiities of the .*'.gles, or 
a a# the sides. So fkr hs may abstract. Bu tola will 
^ e VU* Esiay IV., h, sect xrlk 
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never prove that he eon hsjae an abstract general inconAistont 
idea of a triangle.”] 

If a man may consider a figure merely as triangulari he must 
have some exception of this object of ma eonsiileration ; fc» xio 
man can consider a thing which he does not conceive. He lias a 
conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as such. 1 
know no more that is meant by im abstract general conception 
of a triangle. 

He that considers a figure merely as triangular, must under¬ 
stand what is meant by the word triangular, If to Uj<' eou- 
ception he joins to thi^ word, he adds any particular quality oi 
angles or relation of aides, he mismidmtaods it, and doc« not 
consider the figure merely as triangular. Whence I think it is 
evident, that he who considers u figure inerelj as triangular must 
have the conception of a triangle, abstracted from any qiuJitv uf 
angles or relatiou of sides. 

'Vhc bibhop, in like manner, gnuits, **T)iat wo may cou'^Idei 
Peter so far forth os mail, or so far forth as antmul, without 
framing the forementioned abstr.ict idea, inasmuch os oU that 
perceived is not considered.” It may here be ohs<*ned, th«t hv 
who consider^ JVtcr so far forth as mail, or so far loith <^s aj\ima], 
must conceive the moaning of those abstract geiu-ul ur^rcU j/nzs 
and animal, and he who couceives the meaning of tlu.nii, h«s an 
abstract geneinl conception. 

XIV. Man has not the power of framtnff a'^fUaci ideas, 
according to Serkeli^f/^—Vrom tlu'se court^^loiis, om* would b/ 
apt to coticludc that the bi^hop tlunks that we can abbtiact, hut 
that we cannot frame abstract ideogjr in this I bhould tiuir-c 
w'ith him. But 1 cannot reconcile liis concessions witli the ff< jk • 
rai principle he lays down before. [ To be plain,* !>ay^ he. 
** 1 deny that I can abstract oue from another, or i cuceiyc se¬ 
parately those qualities which it is impossible should exist so 
separated.”] TWa appears to me (1) incoii^i&teijt witli th^^iu- 
cessioDB above mentioned, and inconsistent ^Mtli e.xpcjience* 

XV. This denial contradicts our experintre^— jTf we ca:i 
consider a figure merely as triangular, without attcmluig to th* 
partic^M' quality of the angles or relatiou of tlio aides, this, I 
think, is conceinng separatefy things which‘'ciinnol exiat ao sepa¬ 
rated: for surely a triangle cannot exist tvithout a paitu ular 
quality of angles and relation of sides. And it is well known 
from esuperunoe, that a man may have a distinct concepuon ot a 
iriang^i without having any conception or knowlc^e ot raan> 
of the properties without whicli a triangle cannot exist.] 

nr Bet us next consider the bishop's notion aC 
He does not absolutely deny that there arc general ideas, but 
only that there are abstract general ideas. An idea, he »YS, 

which, considered in itself is particular, hccomcb general, by 
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being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort To make thia pUin by an exaznplcj suppose a 
geometricdaiL is denionstratiiie the method of cutting a. line in 
two equal parts. He draws, ics instance, a black line of an indi 
in length. Tliis, which is in itself a particulai line, is nererthe* 
less, with regard to its signification, general; since, as it is there 
used, it represents all particular, lines wliaUoc^er; so that what 
is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, or, in otiier 
words, of a line in general* And as that particular line becomes 
general by being made a ngn, so the name Hnef which, taken 
absolutely, is pardcular, by ^ing a sign, is made general.” 

XVI. An ar^umentum ad honthfent. —[Here 1 observe, that 
wlien a particulu idea is made a sign to represent and stand for 
all of a sort, this supposes a distinction of ihin<fs into sorts or 
species. To be of a sort implies liaving those attributes which 
waracterise the sort, and are common to all tAe^individuaU that 
bel<^ to it. There cannot, tliereforo, be a sort without general 
attributes, nor can there be any conception of a sort without a 
conception of those general attributes which distinguish it. The 
conception of a sort, therefore, i.s an abstract general conception.] 
particular idea cannot suiely be made a sign of a thing of 
which we have no coweption. 1 do not say tliat you must have 
an idea of the sort, but surely you ought to understand or con¬ 
ceive what it means, when you make u particular idea a represen¬ 
tative of it» otherwise your particular idea represents, you know 
not what. ^ 

When I diemonstrate any general property of a triangle, such 
as, that the three angles age equal to two right angles, I must 
imdorstand or conceive distinctly what is common to all triangles. 
I must d} # ^*^ golah the common attributes of all triangles irom 
those wherein particular triai^les may difC^r. And if I conceive 
distinctly what is common to all triangles, without confounding 
it with what is not so, this is to form a general conception of a 
triangle* And without this, it is impossible to know that the 
demonsttadem extends to all triangles. 

XVIL R^pUed to.—[The bishop takes particular notice of 
this aigummt, and makes this answer to it. Ihough the idea 
I have in view, wUlst I make the demonstratioif, be, fyt instance, 
that oi sok iaoseda# rectangular triangle, whose sides are of a de- 
tMBtmite lengft,! may nevertheless be certain that it extends 
to recti&mor triangles, of what sort or bignem soever; 

and baeanse neither me right angle, nor tiie or 

deternpiite leiyth of the sides, are at aU ceneemed m the de* 


if be dp not, in the idea he bas 
in rievr^ dMiittuiriL wbat ir conunon to all triangles from 

wieA iMJfiOtf it would m un pe sri He to discfn whether som^dng 
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that is not common be CMcemed in the defnonstration or not. lu 
orderj therefore, to perceive timt tlie demonKtration extends to 
all triangles, it is neceasaiy to have a distinct conception of toliat 
is common to all triangleSf excluding from that conception all that 
is not common. Ana is all I understand hy an abstract 
general conception of a triangle.] 

Berkeley catches an advantage to his side of the question, from 
what Mr. ix>cke express^ (too strongly indeed) of the dilHc ulty 
of framing abstract general ideas, and tlie pains and skill 
sary for that purpose* From which the bishop Wers, that a thing 
so difficult cannoti>e necessary for communication by language, 
which is so easy and familiar to all sorts of men. 

There may be some ab^act and general conceptions tliat are 
difficult, or even beyond persons oi w^eak under- 

standing; but there are inSBcrable, which ere not beyond tlic 
reach of children. It is impossible to loom language without 
acquiring general conceptions; for there cannot be a single sen¬ 
tence without them. I believe the foniiing ihcf^c, and being ui>U' 
to articulate live sounds of language, make up the whole diHieulty 
that children dnd in learning language at iirst. 

But this difficulty, we see, tliey arc able to ovcrccuuc^ so t'nrl) 
ns not to remember the pains it cost them. Thry hnve the 
strongest indiicemeut to exert all their labour and skill, in order 
to understand, and to be undet'stoodf and they no doubt do so. 

XIX. Uhe forming of altstract notions not dijfcnlt or /obo- 
r/o«.v.—[The labour of forming abstract notions, js the labour of 
learning to speak, and to understand is spoken.] A» the 
words of every language, excepting-a few proper names, ar<f 
gi'tieral words, the min as of cliildnm are furnished ^^ith general 
coiiceptjoqs, iu proportion as tliey Icai'n the nn*antng of general 
words. I believe most men have hardly any general notions but 
those which are expressed by the general words they hear and 
use in conversation. The meaning of some of these is learned 
by a dehnitibn, which at once conveys a distinct and accurate 
general conception. Tlie meaning of other gi'neral words we 
collect, by a Und of induction, from the way in wlijcli we sec 
them used on various occasions, by those who imderstrmd the 
Lniguage. Of these our conception is oStvn less disdne and in 
dif&ent persons is perhaps not perfectly the same. 

** la it not a hara thing,’* says the bishop, that a couple of 
children cannot pmte t<^ether of their gvgar.>pluins and rattles, 
and the rest of their little trinkets, till tliey have first tacked 
together numberless inconsistencies, and so formed in their niiiuU 
aliMtract general ideas, and annexed (hem to every common name 
th^ make uae <rff ” 

However hard a thing it ntay bo, it is on evident trntli, that a 
couple of children, own about their sugar-plums and their 

Sa 2 
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rattles, cannot prate so as to understandi fiBdl)e understood, until 
they have learned to conceive tho meaning of many genera) words, 
and tliia, 1 think, is to have general conceptions. 

Having considered the sentiments of Berkeley on 

this subject, let us next attend to those of Mr. Hume, as th^ 
are expressed, part i. sect. 7, ** Treatis^ of Human Nature*” He 
agrees perfectly With the Bishop, That all general ideas are 
nothing but partieiUaf oikee annexed to a ctrtain term, which 
gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them recall 
upon occasion other individuals which aie similar to them. A 
particular Idea becomes general, b^ bemg annexed to a general 
term; that is, to a term, which, fmn a customary coniunctiiMi, 
has a relation to many othei pHrucular ideas, and readily recalls 
them in the imagination. Abatioct ideas aie therefore in them¬ 
selves individual, however they may become general in their 
representsti<m. 'Hie unage in the min<i is only that of a parti¬ 
cular object, though the applii atiuii of it in our reasoning be the 
same as if it was universal.*^ 

Although Mr. Hume looks upon this to be one of the gieatcst 
and most valuable discoveries il^t has made of late years in 
the republic of letters, it appears to be no otlicr than the opinion 
of the nominalists, about whi( h so much dispute was held from 
the beginning of the twelfth century down to the Reformation, 
and which was afterwards support ed hy Mr. Hobbes. I shall 
briefly consid^ the arguments, by winch Mr. Hume hopes to 
have it beyond all doubt and conliovrrsy. 

X.^. argumepU/or the reject 'tbn of all ahMtraGt gene^ 

ral ooneGjManGt a# impowble.--[Fint. He endeavours to prove, 
hg three tiguments, uatit is utterly inij^usribleto conceive any 
qoanti^ orquality, without foimmg nprt cisc notion of its degrees, j 

Thk is Indeed a great Undertaking; but if he could prove it, 
it is notsuIBcient for his purpo^; Jor itoo reasons. 

[Firetf Beeause there arc many attributes o( things, besides 
and gnssUtgf and it is incumbent upon him to prove, 
that it » hnpotriUe to ccmceive any attribute, without forming a 
predae notu^ of its degm.'] Each o[ the ten catMories of Atin^ 
tode A'gwimS, apd may be an athibute: and if he doold 
prove <tt tW 0 llMti, to wit, q^uantdty and quality, that toere can 
be no genial of them; there remain eight bdbind, of 

which thie moM wored. 

fThe other ti fel t n &,^>e«auee, diougli it were iijipoarib)e< to 
noSoe^n Mg qatoAf ct qui^ty, without forming a motSit 
tka follow toat it is impotrible to hsm 

a f m tnt oi of quairtky and qua^. The eoto 

camoo of A fMn ttpT k Q<»eept|on of a qua&ti^, aud^^ 
tbo pM^ «egfW« W it ii a^ 

it mag be Oa o/ 
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of bodies. He 


many tnditidual bodies ^ and of mQi|g@l|&jds 
otigiit tfaerefora to ha^e proved^ we cannot conceive 
quantity ;or quality, or any other attnbute» ufithput }piniify it 
intevarabiy to sosne if^ipidual 

This remains to be proved^ wRicb mil be feund no mat¬ 
ter, For instance, I conceive wha\ is meant by a Japanese as 
distinctly as what is meant by an Englishman or a Frenchman. 
It is true, a Japanese is neither quantity nor quality, but it is an 
attribute common to e%’ery individual of a populous nation, I 
never saw an individual of that nation, ana, if 1 can trust my 
coBsciousneas, the general tez;m does not lead me to uiuiginc one 
individual of the sort as a representative of all otliers. 

XXI- Quantity or quality ineonceipuble toiihont a p^'oeise no^ 
tion of its degteOf according to ^Though Hume, 

thereiore, undertakes mu^, yst, he could prove all he under-. 
takes to prove, it would by means be sudlciont to show tliut 
wc iiavc no abstract gcui^ conceptions, 

[Passing this, to his ar^ments for proving tins 

extraordinary positin, tliat it is impossible to conceive atiy quan- 
Htv or quality, fosming a precise notion of its depree.]. 

[The first » stt 8hment is, tW )t is impossible to (lisungu^ 
things tliat in^t achiai^ separable, ^*Thc precise Icn^ 6f 
a line is iiQ^rajEefent or distinguishable from the lin^ .*'] 

[J ha^Wfore endeavoured to show, Uiat things iiii<e}>arable in 
their Mture may be distinguished in our conceptiwrn And we 
go no farther to be convinced of this, than iixo instance hwe 
bhmght to prove the contrary. The inecise lengtit of a ilne, he 
says, is not distinguishable die line. When I say, (bis is 
a line, I say and mean one thing. T^en I, say it h a line of 
three if^hest I say and mean another thing. If this ho not to 
distingi^sh the precise length of the line the line, I know 
hot what it is to distingui^.] 

[Secoi^d argument, Every object of sense, diat is, every 
unpres^B, is an individual,,having its determiuate degrees of 
quantity and quality: Imt whatever is true of the impression is 
true of the idea, as they ddSet in nothing but their strvngtii and 
vivacity • 

The conelusion in this aigumeiit is indeed justly ilmwn frotn 
the premises. If it be true that ideas difiet in notmog ob- 
jecGi of sense but in Strength audviva^ty, as it must be grajjted 
d^t all the objecin of sense are individm^^ it will certainly fob 
low^that all ideaa are im^viduals. Granting therefore the ji^tneas 
of thia coh^UfiQti, .i beg leave tof'draw two other concluajoiis from 
the same^ur^nl^ Vfqth will fidlow no loss necessarily. 

Jfrei, U ideas mffei die objecu of sense only in 8tE«\gth 
and vivacity, it will follow, that die §ar i<loa of a lion iaa bon 
of less strength aii4*^vaei^. And henc^' may orise a very ipi- 
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]mt<ant ^Whether tKe ideft of % lion tt% not tw hi 

pieces ana dei^n? Am ideas c^ aheep^ oxen, and horser/ 
t^men, women, ud children i 

Secondly t If ideas diflfer only in stren^ and vivacity . 

ol^ects of sense, it will follow, dial 8* Ejects, merely coi^ived, 
ore not ideas; for such objects differ from the objects of sense 
in respects of a very different nature from strength and macityi 
[Eytoy object of sense must have a real existence, and time and 
place; but thinn merely conceived may neither have existence, 
nor time nor {dace; ajid therefore, thonyh there ehould be no 
ahsiraci ideae, it doet not folUno^ that ikingi abstract and general 
not be conceited.} 


ma 


y/no$ oe concettea.i 

fXhe third argument is this: It is a principle generally re¬ 
ceived in philoiM^hy, that every thing in nature is individual; 
and that it is utterly absurd to supposo a triangle really existent, 
which bos' lU)'precise proportion of sides and angles. If this, 
therefore, be absurd in fact aiut reality, it must be absurd in 
idea, since nothing (ff which toe can form a clear and dietinct idea 
it absurd or impoisible.**} 

acknowlcuge it tobt’im^Hiasiblo, that a triangle should really 
ixist which has no presise nronortion of sides and angles *, and 
impossible that any being should exist ^vllich is notan individual 
being; for, } tliink, a being and an individual being mean the 
same thing t but that there can be no attributes common (o many 
indieiduaht 1 do not acknowledge. Tlius, to many figures tliat 
really exist, it may be common that they are triangles; and to 
many bodies that exist, it may be common that they are fluid. 
Triangle andfrtid are not f*eings, they are attributes of f>eings.} 
As to the principle here ^issunied, uiat nodiiiig of which we can 
form a clear and distinct idea is absurd or impossible, 1 refer to 
what was Said upon it, cha]>. iii., Essay IV. It is evident, that in 
every mathematical demonstration, ad absuidum, of which hind 


that is not only impossible, but absurd. From this we infer, 
that the proposition supposed at first is iut})oss]bIe, and therefore 
that he contr^ctory is tro^ 

Al thfis is the natocre of all demonstrations ad absurdum, it is 
eridnt, (I do not aiy tbsx webao have a clear and distinct idea, 
but) HM rte can clwly and distisbCtlT conceive things imposrible* 
SubriiMOe far abstract taeae in reaeoning.^Tho rest 
of discourse upon ' t^ subject is employed in 

u ideaSMsmexoi to a generd term, 

leen ascribed 


exp] ainififfl. how an to a g 

mag sente M ihspndg^ in rsosonfi^i Which have b 
to abetr0eiilmerai 


have {wind a rcse&hlnee among several objects 
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that often occur to ust we apply the same name to of them^ 
whatever dificrences we tuy oWnre in the degrees of their quan* 
tity and quality, and whatever other differences may appear 
among them. A^r we have acquired a custom of this kind, tlic 
hearing of that name revives the idea of one of these objects, 
and makes thu imagination conceive it, with all its circumstajiees 
and proportions/’] But along with this idea, there is a readiness 
to survey any other of the individuals to which the name belongs, 
and to observe, that no conclusion be formed contrary to any of 
tliem. If any such coDcIusion is fomied, those individual ideas 
which coDtra^ct it, immediately crowd in upon lud, and make us 
perceive the falsehood of tho proposition, if the mind suggest 
not always these ideas upon occasion, it proceeds from some 
imperfection in its faculties; and such a one as is often the source 
of false reasoning and sophistry. ^ 

Tliis is in substance the way in which he accounts for wliat ho 
cralls ** the foregoing paradox, that some ideas am particular in 
their nature, but general in their representation/’ Upon this 
account I shall nicke some remarks. 

XXHI. Its i7iadmuAiinlity.~[l, He allows that we find a 
resemblance among several objects, and «ucli a rosembJauco w 
leads \u to apply the same name to all of tliem. This concession 
is sufficient to $Ju)w ihnt ice Aave general conceptions. There can 
l>o no resemblance in objects tliat have no comnuai attribute; 
and if there be attributcH wloiiging in common to several objtTU*, 
and in man a faculty to observe and conceive these, and to give 
^ names to them, this is«to iiavo general conceptions.] 

believe indeed we may have an indistinct porception of resem¬ 
blance, without knowing wherein it lies. Thus, I may see a 
resemblance between one face and another, when I caJuiot dis¬ 
tinctly aay in what feature they riiscmbk*; hut by andysiug the 
two lac^ and comparing feature with feature, I may form a dis¬ 
tinct notion of that whiwi is common to both. A painter, being 
accustomed to an analysis of this kind, would have formed a 
distinct notion of this resemblance at first sight; to another man 
it may require some attention. 

There is therefore an indistinct notion of resemblance wlieii 
we compare the objects only in gross; and this 1 believe brute 
animals may have. There is abo a distinct notion of resem¬ 
blance when wo analyse the objects into their different attributes, 
and perceive them to agree in some, while they differ in others. 
It is in tills case only that we give a name to the attributes 
wherein they agree, which must w a common name, bt^cause the 
thing signified by it is common. Thus, when 1 compare cubes 
of difibrent matter, I perceive them to haVe this attribute m 
'Common that they are comprehended under six equal squares; 
and this attribute only, is signified by applying the name of cube 
to them all. When I compare clean linen with snow, I perceive 
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them to ^ee iiot mIout; and when I the^name of white 
to both, this HUM idpufies mither snow nor clean linen^but the 
attribute which^ a)mmou to botK 

2. The author. aajs, that n^ieu we hare fcmnd a rcsemUauce 
raiong seyeral objects, we apply the same noiue to all of them. 

fir It must here he oltferved, that there arc two kinds of 
names which tlie author seems to confouijd, though they are 
very different in nature, and in the power they have in lan^age. 
There are proper names, and there are common names or 
appellativee. The first are the names of individuals. The same 



distu^uish 

a maxim in grammar, that proper names have no plural num« 
her. A proper name signifies nothing but the individual whose 
name it is; and when we apply it to the individual, we neither 
affirm nor deny any thing concerning him. 

A common name or appellative is not the name of any indi¬ 
vidual, but a general term signifying something that is or may 
be common to scvorlI individuals. Common names therefore 
signify common attributes. Thus, when I apply the name of 
son or brother to several pcrsotia, this signifies and affirms tliat 
this attribute is common to all of them. 

[From this it is evident, Hiat the applying the same name to 
several individuals, on account of their resemblance, can, in con¬ 
sistence with grammar and common sense, mean nothing else 
than the expresaing by a general term something tliat is com¬ 
mon to thoM individuals, ^d which therefore may be truly 
affimed of them all.] 

[5. The author says, It is certain that we form the idea 
of individuals, whenever wc use any general term. The word 
raises up an individual Idea, and mwes the imagination con¬ 
ceive it, with all ita particular ciremnatances and proportioas,**} 

This fact he takes a great deal of pains to account for, from 
the effect of custom. 

But the &ct should be ascertained before we take pains to 
account for it I can see no reason to believe the iact; and I 
fehi^ a fitmer can talk of his sheep, and his black cattle, 
with<|Kfc oemoeiTing in his imagination individual, with aU 
itir < 3 rsuJasMac 6 e and propmticsMi If this be true, the whole 

of general ideas fidk to the ground4 To me it 
appean, that when a general teAn V well understood, it is onJ^ 
" aoeddfiftt if it si^gest some.todrHdual of the kiikl; but tois 

understaml perteetly wlttt matliematieians call a 
line of order; yet I nevar conceived In my imagina^ 

tion any Mo of the kmd in all ito.mtcunutAimea and propoti 
tiona. {Sir Isaac Kei^o first fonn^ a distinct yMsfoI cMcep- 
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tion of lines of the third order; and afterwards, by great labour 
and deep penetration, foutid out and described the particula. 
^ecies comprehended under that general term. According to 
Mr. Hume's theory, he must Jirst luive been acquainted wiih the 
particulars, and thetx have learned by custom to apply one 
general name to all of them.] 

The author ohservess, ** That the iilea of an equilateral tri¬ 
angle of an inch perpendicular, may serve us in talking of a 
figure, a rectilinear figure, a regular figure, a triangle, and au 
equilateral triangle.” 

1 answer, Tlie man that UNi*s these general tenns, eitlier 
understands their meaning, or Uc docs not. If he does not 
understand their meaning, all his talk about them will be found 
only witliout sense, and the particular idea mentioned cannot 
enable him to speak of tlicm witli understanding. If lie under¬ 
stands the ineanuig of the gcneiol terms, lie will find no use 
for the particular idea. 

lEc tells us gravely, That in a globe of white marble the 
figure and the colour arc indi^titiguisliable, and aru iu effect 
the same.*' How foolish have tuanldnd been to give different 
uaines, in all ages and iu all languages, to things indistinguish^ 
able, and in effect the sumo? Henceforth in all books of sci* 
cnce and of cuter tain in unt, we may substitute figure for colour, 
and colour for figure. By this we shall make nujjiherless curi« 
ous dI^>covcrics, without <huiger of error. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Fundamental pri)icit)te of the ancient sceptics? 

How far liave the Flaionists assented (o Uiis opinion? 

The PUtonic idea may be considered in three different lights? 

Opinion of Aristotle ? 

N oini naliflU^ J leal ists—Coneeptu alis is i 

“ Argumenttim ad huminrm’* of Berkeley against Lockr valid? 

What ii understood by die existence of imivereaU t 

Univcrsals not objects of inDaginatiaD? 

What distinction overthrows i^keley’s argument against abstmot conceptions? 

How we conceive being unknown atlbrds no aegumenc? 

Locke and Berkeley have divided the truth and en or bclwecti thoin? 

How does Berkeley concede all that is uecessnr)' to abstract conceptit>i<N f 

Wliat species of alMtiacdon is denied by Berkeley? 

This denial appears to be inconsistent with his coticcssions as well ns wjili 
experience ? 

An “argumentmn ad hominem'* may be employed to refute Berkeley's 
objection to generalizing? 

His reply answered ? 

The yUawa of forming abstract ideas incondderable? 

How does Hnme attack abskect general conceptions? 

Answer to his first argument f 

What are Htune's tlirec arguments to prove the impossiluliiy of conceiving 
quantity without a precise notion of its f 

What does he substitute in place of abstract gcnml conceptions in reasoning? 

This suggestiw inadmianble ? 
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CHAPTER L 

OF JUDQ^Il^KT IK OKN^KAL 

. 

I. Ad^anlOQO of deftnitioM of the optfations of tito mind *— 
Jui)<^iNa U au operation of the niuid no familiar to every miui 
wlio Imtli undert^tundiue, and itn name U no common and 80 well 
understoodi tliut it ncoda no deiinitioit. 

As it is itnpo^aible by a <iefiniuon to ^vc a notion of colour to 
a mim who never saw colours; so it is impossible by any defini¬ 
tion to give a distinct notion of judgment to a man who has not 
often judged) and who Is not capable of rcfiecting attentively 
upon this act of his mind. [The best use of a definition is to 
promj)t him to that rt^ectionf and without it tlic best dcfimti(»n 
will be apt to mislead him.] 

The definition commonly gwn ’of judgment, by tlie more 
ancient writers in logic, was« tliat it is an act of the mind) whereby 
one thing is affimicd or denied of another. I believe this is as 
gr>od a definition of it as can be given. Why I ])refcr it to some 
later definitions) will aftcrwAT<la appear. Without pretending to 
give any other, I shall make two remarks upon it, and then offer 
some general observations on this subject. 

II. 1\do defects in the logical dejtniiion of judgment.—\\* It is 
true, that it is by affirmation or denial that we express our judg¬ 
ment \ but there may be judgment which is not expressed, it 
is a solitary act of the tamd, and the expression of it by affirma¬ 
tion or denial is not at all essential to it.] It may ho tacit, and 
not expressed. Nay, it is wcU known that men may judge con¬ 
trary to what they affirm or deny; the <lefimtion, tiiereforc, must 
be uudentood of mental affirmation or denial, which indeed is 
only another name for judgment. 

(s. Affirmatioii and denial is very often the expression of tes¬ 
timony, which is a different act of the mind, and ought to be 
distinguished from judgment.] 

A judgo asks of a witness what he knows of such a matter to 
which he was an eve or ear witness* He answers, by affirming 
or denying sometSing. But his answer does not express h» 

• 
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it is hia te^itnony.. Again, I as^ a man bis opinion 
m matter of science or of criticism. His answer is not testi- 
moT^I it is the exprearion of his judgment. 

In. wtesen lestimony and judgvienL —[(1) Testi- 

*mony k a- social act, and it is essential to it ti> be €xpres,^€d 6y 
vfot^ vf iiffne* *'A tacit testimony is a contradiction: but there 
is no'cbtitradiction in a tacit jud^ent; it is complete wit)lout 
being expressed. 

(8) In testimony, a man pledges his veracity for wliat he af- 
firins; so that a fmse testimony is a lie i but a wrong judgment 
is not a lie ; it js only an error.] 

IV. Not obsemed in any language^ —T believe, in all languages, 
testimony and judgment arc expressed by the same form of 
speech, A proposition affirmative or negative, with a verb in 
what is calleu the indicative mood, exprt'sses both. [To distin- 
guish them by the form of speech, it would be ncccss^iry that 
verbs should have two indicative moods, one for testimony, and 
nnotlier to express judgment. I know not tliat this is found in 
any language. And the reason is, (not surely that the vulgar 
cimnot distinguish the two, for every man kjunvs the difTcrcnce 
between a Ho and an error of judgment,) but that, from llie mat* 
tor flikl circumstances, we can easily sec whether a^iian intends 
to give his testimony, or barely to express his judgment.] 

V. The term judgment analogical.—\AXK\itn\^\ men mustlnive 
judged ill many cases before tribunals of justice were crecti^d, 
yet it is very probable tliat there were tribunals before luen bo- 

S aii to speculate about judgment, and that the word may lx? 

orrowcu from the practice of tribuiiah^.] As a judge, alter 
taking the proper evidence, passes oenlence in a cau?ie, an<l that 
Kentiuice is called his judgment; so the mind, with v<'gard to 
wliatcveristruc or false, passes sentence, ordetomiines according 
to tlie evidcTice that appears. Some kinds of c^'idenci* h»av<' iu> 
r<joni for doubt. Sentence is passed immediately, witliout 
ing or liearing any contrary evidence, because the tiling is cct* 
taiu iuid notorious. In other cases, there is room foi; weighing 
evidence on botli sides before sentence is passed. The analogy 
between a tribunal of justice and this inwartl tribujial of tiu: 
mind, is too obvious to escape the notice of any man who ew'v 
appeared before a judge. And it is probable, lliat the word 
juUgmentf as well as many other wonis we use in speaking of this 
operation of mind, arc grounded on this analogy. 

Having premise these thin^, that it may be ch iirly uudoj - 
stbod wbat I mean by judgment. 1 proceed to make some g{'iK;ral 
observations coucenung it* 

Firsts judgment is an act of ihc mind specifically difTerent 
from simple ^prehension, or the bare conception of a lliing. It 
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.would be uiuiecetsary to ohsefrwe this, if somci* philosophers httd 
not been led by theii theories to a contrary' opinion. 

VI. J^ulgmeni different from apprehomion,^{A\t\ioug]i timers 
can be no judgment without (1) a conception of toe tilings about 
which wc judge; yef conception may he wlhout'any judgment.'] 
[ (ii) Judgment can be expressed by a propottitioMA^, and a pro* 
position is a complete sentence; but simple opjircibension may be 
expressed by a word or words, which maki^ nd .cuinp]<^to sen* 
teuee.] When simple apprehension is^omployed^out u propo- 
sition, OTery man Knows that it is one tiling *to apprelicuu a 
proposition, that is, to conceive wluit it means; but it is quite 
another thing to judge it to be true or HUse. 

[ (3) It is self-evident, that every judgment must be cither 
true or false ; but simple apprehension or conception can neither 
be true nor false, as was shown before.] 

[ (4) One judgment may be contradictory to another; and it is 
Impossible for a man to Live two judgments at the same time, 
which he perceives to be contmdiotory. Rut contradictory pro* 
positiona may be conceived at tlic same time without onv 
cuUy. That the sun is greater timn the earth, and that the sun 
is not gi'eater than the caitli, arc contradictory propositions. He 
that apprehends the meaning of one, appreltenos the meaning of 
both. But it is impossible lor him to judge both to be true at 
the same time.} He knows that if Uio one is true, the oilier 
must be false. For these rc^asous. i hold It to be certain, tiiat 
judgment and tintple apprehension are acts of tJ^emind specially 
different* 

Second/y, there are notions or ideas th(»t ought to be referred 
to the faculty of judgment jik their source*; b^usc, if we had 
not that faculty , they could not enter into our niinds; and to 
those that have that faculty, and are cajiuble of rcllectiiig upon 
its operations, they are obvious and familiar. 

Among these we may nrckon the noli on of judgment itself; 
the notions of a proposition, of its subject, predicate, and co-< 

f iula; of atfinnatioa and negation, of true and false, of know- 
edge, belief, disbelief opinion, assent, evidence. From no source 
cooud we acamre these notioiis, but from refteotilig upon oui 
jud^Tnents* Clarions of things make one great class of pur 
notions or ideas; and wc cannot have the idea of any rplation 
without Bome exercise of jud^ent, as will appetf a^tenra^ * ^ 
[77Un%, in persons como % years pf under8taujfag» ju4f|^^ 
necessarily acecHupanies all aensadon, perception 
consdoumiess, ana memory, Ipit not eonpepHonJ] . 

1 restrict this to persons come to tha^ysars o(. 
because it may be a questioni i|n^ts 

of life^ hifo any yadgmeast or Mm* 
may be put with re^xd to brutes ques- 
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tion is foteign to the present subject; and I say nothing here 
about 1 X 9 but speak only of persons who have the exercise of 
judgment 

VII 4 Mflny of the operalioTii of the mind are accompanied by 
judgmenU^ln them it is evident, tliat a man who feels paiu» 
judges and believes tiiat he is really paine<L The man who per¬ 
ceives an objecti believes that it exists, and is what he dlstuictJy 
perceives it to be; nor is it in his power to avoid such judgment. 
And the like may l 3 e said of memory, and of consciousness. Wlju- 
ther judgment ought to be called A necessary coucomitant of 
operations, or rather a part or bigredicut of tlicm, I do not dU- 

S ute; but it is certain, thnt all of tlicui are accompanied with a 
i.trnninntion that something U true or false, and a coiisiHjucnt 
belief. [If tius determination bo not judgment, it is un operation 
that has got no name; for it is not simple apprcheiiKion, neither 
is it reasoning; it is u mental afiirmation or negation; it may be 
expressed by a proposition affirmative or negative, and it is ac« 
conij>anicd with the itmiCBt bedief. Tln^e are the ebaracteristicH 
ol judgment; and I n»ust call it judgment, till I can find another 
name to it.] 

VIII. Our judgments of two kinds .—[The judgments we form, 
oxc ( 1 ) eitiier of things necessary, or ( 2 ) of tilings i^ontiugcnt.] 
'I'hat three times three is nine; timt tl»e whole is greater ^an a 
part; arc Judgments about tilings necessary* [Our assent to 
such ne cessary propositions is not grounded upon any operation 
of ffouse*, of memory, or of consciousness, nor diKis it roijuirc 
tluur concurrence; it is imacconipanieil by any oUut operaiioii 
but i/hat of conception^ which must accompany ail judgment; wo 
may thererfoxe call tliis judgment of tilings ueccssary, pi/rejudg- 
innnt,} [Our Juiigijient of things contingent must always rest 
upon some other operation of the such as sense, or memory, 

or eoniKiousncss, or credit in to.stimony, which is itself giouiwkd 
ujion scDse.] • 

That I now write upon a table covered with green clodj, is a 
contingent event, which I judge to be roost imdoubtodly true. 
My judgment is grounded upon my perception, and is a uc€cs«> 

S concomitant or ingredient of luy perception. That 1 lUncd 
such a company yesterday, I ju^e to be tnie, because I 
remember it; and my judgment necessarily goes along witii this 
remembrance, or makes a part of it. 

HT There* are many forms of speech in common language 
which ahow' that the senses, memory, and ccmsciousness, are con¬ 
sidered as judging faculties. We say that a man judges of co¬ 
lours by his eye, of sounds by his oar. We speak of the evidence 
of aanae, the evid^use of memory, the evidence of consciousoess. 
V Evidence is the groimd of judgment, and when wc see evi* 
lienee, it is impoarible not to judge. 
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IX. A common form of 9feceh^ or defect of has led 

philoeophere into erroneous opinion that our faoultiet do not 
judge.*' —[When we speak of seeing or rcmeinlK^rinp any thing, 
we indeed hardly ever add, that we judge it to bo Irue^ ilut the 
reason of tins appears to he, that such an addition would he 
mere superfluity of fi]>ccch, b^auae every one knows, that what 
1 see or remember, I must judge to ^'tnie, and cazmot do 
otherwise.] 

And for the same reason, in speaking of any thing that is self- 
evident or strictly demonstrated, we do not say that we judge it 
to be true. This would be superfluity of speech, because every 
man knows that we must judge that to be true which we hold 
sclf-cvid<mt or demonstrated. 

When you say you saw such a thing, or tliat you distinctly 
remember it, or when you say of m)y proposition that it is seli^ 
evident, or strictly demonstmted, it would l>e ridiculous after 
this to ask whether you judge it to b<* true ; nor would it be less 
ridiculous in you to infonn us that you do. It would be a super¬ 
fluity of speech of the san)C kind as if, not content with saying 
that you saw such an object, you sliould add, that you s^iw it with 
your eyes. 

There is therefore good reason why, in speaking or writing, 
judgment should not be expressly mentioned, when all men know 
It to be necessarily implied; tliat is, when there can be no doubt. 
In such cases, we barely mention the evidence. But when the 
evidence mentioned leaves r<Kini for doubt, then, without any 
superfluity or tautology, we say we judge the thing to bo so, be¬ 
cause this Is not imphed in what was said before. A woman 
with child never says, that, going such a journey, she carried her 
child along with her. We know that, while it is in her womb, 
she must carry it along with her. Tlierc are some operations of 
mind that may be said to carry judgment in their womb, and can 
no more leave it behind them than the pregnant woman can leave 
her child. Therefore, in speaking of surii operations, it is not 
expressed. 

[Perhaps this manner of speaking may have led philosophers 
into the opinion, that in perception by the senses, m memory, 
and in conaciousness, there is no judgment at all. Because it is 
not mentioned in epeaking of tkete- facultiee^ they Conclude that 
it does not accompany them •, that they arc only different modes 
of simple apprehension, or 'of acquiring ideas ; and ihat it is no 
part or their oflbe to judge* 

Xr Lool^ drew error fivm the some fountain. —I apprehend 
Urn same eaose has led Mr. Locke into a notion of judgment 
which I take to be peculiar to Mm. He thinks that the mind 
has two fwulties conveesant. about truth and falsehood. J^retf 
knowledge; and, eecondlg, judgment* la the first, the percep<* 
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tion of the agreement or disagreement of the ideas is certain. In 
the second, it is not certain, .but probable only.} 

Accordijig to this notion of judgment, it is not by judgment 
that I perceive that two and tliree make five; it is by tlie faculty 
of knowled^. I apprehend there can be uo knowledge witliout 
judgment, though there may be judgment without that certaiiity 
which we commonly call knowledge. 

Mr. Locke, in another place of his Kssay, tells us, “ Tliat the 
notice we have by our acnsi's of the existence of things without 
us, though not altt^etlicr so certain as our intuitive knowledge, 
or the? ileductions of our reason abotii abstract ideas, yet is an 
aHsurance that dewrvea the name of knowledge.” [ think, by 
this account of it, and by his definitions before given of know¬ 
ledge and judgment, it deserves as well the name o{juJ</mcuL 
aL Dejinitiiju of judgment. —That I may avoid dispuU's aliout 
the meaning of words, I wish the render to understand, iliat I 
give the name of judgment to every determination of the mind> 
canceruiitij v>hat is true or what is falnc* This, I tliink, is wUut 
logicians, from tlie days of Aristotle, have called judgment, Whe¬ 
ther it hi* called one facx^ty, as I think it has always been, or 
whetJuT a philos<mher chooses to split it into two, seems not very 
material. And if it be granted, that by our senses, our uicmorv 
and consciousness, wc not only have ideas or simple apprclu n- 
^ions, but form determinations coticcming wlrat is true luiil what 
i.H false ; whetlier these detenninations ought to he called know- 
ledac or Judgment, is of small moment. 

Xll. PhiloMcphers have been unwilUny to call the defermitKi- 
tioiu of sense and memory^ judgments* —Tlie judgincuus 
grounded upon the evidence of some, of raemorj', and of tmi- 
sciousness, put all men upon a level. Tlie philosopher, with 
regard to these, lias no prerogative above the illiterate, or even 
above the savage. 

Their reliance upon tlte testimony of these faculties is as firm 
and as well grounded as his. fiar itia superiority is in judgments 
of ariother kind; in judgmenU about things abstract mid nuoes- 
sary. ^ And he is uncling to give the name of judgment to that 
wherein the most ignorant and unimproved of the species are his 
equals. 

But philosophers have never been able to give any definiti/ni of 
judgment which does not apply to the determinations of our 
senses, our mertiory, and coDscioucueas, nor any definition of 
simple apprehension which can comprehend those detenuiiiations. 

Our juugments of this kind are purely the gift of uaturc, nor 
do they admit of improvement by culture. Tne meniorj' of ojie 
man may be more tenacious than that of another; but both rely 
witli e^ual assurance upon what they distinctly reniembiT. Oiw 
man's sight may be more acute, or ms feeling more delicate than 
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j that of another; hut both give equal credit to tbo distinct testi¬ 
mony of their sight and touch. 

And aa we have this belief by th$ comtitution of our nature^ 
without any effort of our own^ so no eiiart of ours can overturn it. 

The sce|>tic may p^haps persuade himself in general^ that he 
has no ground to believe hit senses or his memory: but» in par- 
ticular coses that are interesting, his disbelief vanishes, and Jie 
finds bimseJl' under a necessity of believing both. 

XIII. Judgmenii <f iia^vr 0 .«^[These judgments may, in the 
strictest sense, be called judgmetU$ <f nature. Nature has sub¬ 
jected us to tlicm whether wo will or not. Tliey arc neither got, 
nor can they be lost by any use or abuse of our faculties; and it 
is evidently necessary for our presen atiun that it should be so.] 
For if belief in our senses and in our nK^moiy were toi>c learned 
by culture, the race of* men would perisli before tbey Jean)ed this 
lesson. It is necessary to all men for their being and preserva¬ 
tion, and therefore is ujicondilionully given to all men by the 
Author of nature. 

I acknowledge, that if we were to rest in those judgments of 
nature of which we now spcsik, witlmut building otliem upon 
them, they would not entitle us to the denomination of reason- 
able beinn. But yet tlicy ought not to be despised, for tliey are 
the* foundation upon which the grand Buperstructui'c of human 
knowledge must be raised. And as in other superstructures the 
foundation is commonly overlookttd, so it lias b^n in this. The 
more sublime attainments of the human mind have attracted the 
attention of philosophers, while they have bestowed but a care¬ 
less glance upon the iiunible foundation on which the whole 
fabric rests. 

XIV. Of the exercise of judgment.^[K fourth observation is, 
that some exercise of judgment is necessary (1) in the formation 
of all abstract and gener^ conceptions, whether more simple or 
more complex ; (S) in dividing, in defining, and (3) in general, in 
fWnung au clear and distinct conceptions of things, winch are the 
ooK fit materiids of reBsoiiing.l 

{The^ operations are allied to each other, and therefore I 
bring t^ietn ™d^ one observation. They are more allied to our 
rational nature than d)ose mentioned in the last observation, and 
therefore are considered by themselves.] 

That I mayHaot be mistaken, it may be observed, that I do not 
w that xMtnct Botiems, «or other accurate notions things, 
after they have been formed, cannot be barely conceived without 
any nereuo ci iadgmat about them. I doubt not that they 
mayr. but what t say^ ^ that, in ^eir fonnation in riie Vnd at 
flni^ there must be atelB exMcise of judgment. 

XVAi Ju^men* tmeewu in forming atetroet and generai oaf'- 
ceptUmif )a^th$r the moel Hmple or the more cev^ie4P»-^It si 
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imp^^ble to distinguish the diffen^nt attributes belonging to tbt^ 
same subject^ without jud^^ t^t they are really different and 
distinguish able, and that ^ey liave that relation to the subject 
which logicians express^ by saying that ^ev may be predicated 
of it. We cannot generalize^ without ju^ring that the same 
attribute does or may belong to many individuals. It has been 
shown, that our simplest general notions are formed by these tivo 
operations of distinguishing and generalizing; judgment there* 
fore is exercised in lorming the simpleat general notions.] 

[In those that are more complex^ and which have been shown 
to be formed by combining the more simple, there is another net 
of the judgment required; for such combinations are not made 
at random, but for an end; and judgment is employed in fitting 
them to that end. Wc form complex general notions for conve* 
nioncy of arrangiifg our thoughts in discourse and reasoning; 
and tnerefore, of an infinite number of combinations that might 
be formed, we dtoote only those that arc useful and necessary.] 
Tliat judgment must be employed in dividing as well as m 
distinguishing, appears evident. It is one thing to divide a 
subject properly, another to cut it iu pieces. Hoc non cst 
divide re, sed frangere reni,'* said Cicero, when he censured an 
improper division of Epicurm*. Reason has discovered rules of 
division, which have ^en known to logicians more than two 
thousand y<*ara* ^ 

[^Tliere are rules likewise of d^niOon of no less antiquity and 
authority. A man may no doubt divide or define properly with¬ 
out attending to the rules, or even without knowing them. But 
this can only be, when he has judgment to perceive that to bo 
right in a particular case, which tlie rule determines to be right 
in all cases.] 

XVI. Judgment a^aolutelg neeeeitary in every doicription of 
reasoning. — [1 add in general, that, without some degree of 
juQ^ent, we can form no accurate aud distinct notions of thing.s; 
so that, one province ol* judgment is, to aid us in forming clear 
and distinct conceptions of things, which are the only fit mate¬ 
rials for reasoning.] 

This will probably appear to be a paradox to philosopheis 
who have always considered the formation of ideas of every kind 
as belonging, to eimptp appreheneion,• and that the sole province 
of judgment is to put them together in affinnative or negative 
pr<vpositions; and merefore it requires some confirmation. 

fVII. Thie opinion confirmed.—[First I think it necessarily 
follows, from what has been sdready said in this observation. For 
if» without some degree of judgment, a man can neither distio- 
guish, uor divide, nor define, nor form any general notion, simple 

* The second argument will be found in sect. 21 of this .jhnptcr. 
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or complex^ iie surely) without some degree of judgment, eanttot 
have in his miod the materials necessary to reasomnf^*] 

There cannot he any proposttim in language whi^ does not 
involve $<ms general conception. The propc^ition, that 1 exiiii 
which Des Cartes thought the first of all truths, and the founda¬ 
tion of all knowledge, cannot be conceived without the concep¬ 
tion of exi$ie7%cey one of the most abstract general conceptions* 
19 * A man catmot believe hia own existence, or the existence of 
any tiling he sees or remembers, until he has so much judgment 
as to distinguish things that really exist from things which are 
only conceived* He sees a man six feet high; he conceives a 
man aixt^ feet high; he judges the first i»bject to exist, because 
he sees it \ the second he docs not judge to exist, because he 
only coneeivci it* Now, 1 would a.Hlc, whether he can attribute 
existence to the first object, and not to the second, witboxit 
knowing what existence means? It is impossible* 

How early the notion of existence enters into the mind, 1 can¬ 
not ^t^Nhine; but it must certainly be in tlic mind, as soon as 
we can affirm of any thing, with understanding, that it exist#* 
XVni. No reaeoning iDiikout general notione .—[In every 
other proposition, (1) the predicate at least must be a general 
notion ; a joredicabU aud an nniTcnal being one and the saane. 
Betides this, every proposition either affirms or denies* And 
man can. have a omncC conception of a proposition, who does 
not understand distinctly the meaning of affirming or denying: 
but these are eery general conc^fand, as was before 
observed, are derived from judgment, as their source and origin*] 
1 am sensible that a strong objection may be made to tliis 
reasoning, and that it may seem to lead to an absurdity, or a con¬ 
tradiction* It may be said, that every judgment is a mental 
affirmation or negation. If therefore some previous exercise of 
judgment be necessary to unj^stand what is meant by affirma¬ 
tion or negation, the exerc^ie of jvdgment must go before any 
judgment^ which is absurd* l\ 

XIX« preceding argument objected to, and the election 
anmered. —[In like manner, every judgineni may be expressed 
by A proposition, and a proposition must be conceived before we 
can judge of it* If therefore we cannot conceive tiie meaning of 
a prop/)tition without a previous exercise of judgment, it follows 
that ju^meot must be previous to the conception of any propo- 
tition* AM at the same time that the conception of a proposition 
miM'lM |aevious to all judgment, which is a contraffiction*] 

[Thlb Mtider may please to ohoerxe, that 1 have limited what I 
havo Sidd to conception, and some degree of judgment; 

and it is by this BOjeans I hope to avoid tiiis labyrinth of absur* 
dity Msd contcadictiou*] The faculties of conception and judg¬ 
ment havi an infinoy and a lUAturi^ as man has* What I have 
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aaid is lioiited to their mature ^tate* 1 believe in thoir infant 
state they are very weak and iiitlistinct; and that, by impcrcep- 
tible degrees, they ipow to maturity, each giving aid to the other, 
and receiving aid from it. Hut which of them first began this 
friendly intercourse, ia beyond iny ability to dctemiino. It is 
like the question concctning the bird and the egg. 

In the present state of things, it Is true that every bird comes 
from an egg, and every egg from a bird; and each may be said 
to 1)0 previous to the other* But if we go back to the origin of 
things, there must have been some bird that did not come from 
any egg, or liomc egg that did not come from any bird. 

In like manner, in the mature state of man, distinct conception 
of a proposition supposes some previouH exercise of judgment, 
.nxl distinct judgment supposes ^stinct conceution. Each may 
truly Iw said to come from the other, as the bird from the egg, 
and tlm egg from the bird. But if we trace back this succession 
to it< origin, that is, to the first proposition that whs ever con¬ 
ceived by the mju), and the first judgment ho ever formed, I 
determine nothing about them, nor do 1 know in what order, or 
]iow tiny were produced, any more than how the bones gi'ow in 
tlio w f>mb of her that is witli child. 

The first exercise of these faculties of concoptlnn and Judg^ 
uient is hid, like the sources of the Nile, in au unknown region, 

XX. The necessity of some degree of judgment to dear and 
distinct conceptioi^ ihingSy may, I think, ho illustrated \>y this 
similitude. 

B-gf An artist, suppose a ciupenter, cannot work in Uis art 
without tools, and tluse tools must be made bv art. The exer¬ 
cise of the art therefore is ncceainry to make tiie tools, and the 
tools are necessary to the exercise of the art. There is th(^ same 
appearance of contradiction, as in what I have advanced concom¬ 
ing t]jc siecessity of some degree of judgment, in order to Ibrai 
clear and distinct conceptions of thin^. These arc tl)o tools wc 
must use in judging and in reasoning, and without them 
moke very bundling work; yet these tools cannot he nuide witli- 
out some exercise of judgment * 

XXI. Second argument in cof^rmation of llte opinion slated 
in sect, xvi,—[The necessity of some degree of judgment in 
forming accurate and distinct notions of things will fui’ther 
appear, if we consider attentively what notions we con fonn, 
without any aid of judgment, (1) of the objects of sense, (2) 
of the operations oi our own minds, or (3) of the relations of 
thiim,] 

XXII. Character or kind of notions formed withoiU any aid 
of judgment.•-^The first class .^—[To hegin with die objects of 
sense. It is acknowledged on all hands, that the first notions we 

• Vide tact 2i. 
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have of senaibk objects are got by the external sensea only, and 
proba]>ly before judgment ia brought forth; but these no¬ 
tions are neither simple^ nor are they accurate and duHnet /] 
they are gross and indistinct, and like the chaoSf a rudia indi- 
gestaque molea.^ Before we can hare any distinct notion of thia 
mass, It must be anaiyaed; the heten^eneoua parts must be aepa* 
rated in our ooncepUon, and the simple elements, which before 
lay hid in the common mass, must first be distmguiahed, and 
then put together into one whole. 

In this way it is that we form distinct notions even of the 
objects of sense; but this analyais and composition, by habits 
becomes so ea^, aoid is performed so readily, that we are apt to 
overlook it, and to impute the distinct notion we have formed of 
the object to the sensea alone; and thia we are the more prone 
to do, because, when once we have distinguished the sensible 
qualities of the cfcject from one another, Uie sense gives testi« 
mony to each of them. 

■r You perceive, for instance, an object white, round, and a 
foot in ^ameter: I grant that you perceive aU these attri* 
butes of the object by sense; but if you had not been able to 
distinguish the colour from the figure,\nd both from the magni¬ 
tude, your senses would only have given you one complex and 
MHifuaed notion of all these mir^led together. 

•V* A roan who is able to say with understanding, or to deter¬ 
mine in his own mind, that this object is white, must have dis¬ 
tinguished whitencse from^otfaer attnbutes. If be has not made 
thiB distinction^ he does not understand what he says. 

WtF Suppose a cube of brass to be presented at the same time 
to a child of a'year old and to a man. The regularity of the 
fiffTW will attract the attention of botli. Both have the senses 
oa ^ht and of touch in equal perfection; and therefore, if any 
thing be discovered in this object by the man, which cannot bo 
discovered by the child, it must be owing, not to the senses, hut 
to some other &culty which the child has not yet attained, 

firHt then, tiie man can easily distinguish tiie body from the 
StuAoe which tenmuates it; this the child cannot do. Secondly, 
the man can perceive, that this surface is nmde up of six plan^ 
of the :8aine ngore and magnitude; the child cannot discover this. 
Ihifdiy, the man perceives, ti^at each of these planes has four 



JSoih ofiofysts and synihesu are employed in forminy 
dieting notione by j^ment. —It will surely be allowed that a 
man ordinary judflment may observe all this in a cube which 
be tadSSek exx ol^e^ of ^templation, end takes time to consider; 
that be the rtssat of a square, to a plane terminated ^ 

four equal sioaB said four equal angles; and the name of a cube, 
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to a solid terminated by six equal sf^uares; all^this is nothing 
else but analysing the ligure of the object 4 ) resen ted to his senses 
into its simplest clcmeutSf and again compounding it of those 
elements. 

[By this analysis and composition, two effects are produced. 
Mrsl, From the one complex object which bis senses presented, 
though one oHlie most simple the sc*rises can present, nc educes 
many simple and distinct notions of right lines, angles, plain sur¬ 
face, solid, equality, parallelism; notions which the cliild has not 
yet faculties to attain. Secondlj/f When he considers the cube 
as compounded of these elements, put together in a certain order, 
he lias then, and not before, a distinct and scientidc notion of a 
cube. The child neither c^deeives those elomonts, nor in what 
order they must be put together, in onler to make a cube; and 
tlicrcforc has no accurate notion of u cube, which can make it a 
subject of reasoning.] 

Wticiico I think we may conclude, that tlie notion which we 
have* from the senses alone, even of the simplest objects of sense, 
is iTKllstinct und incapable of being either dcsciibed or reasoned 
upmi, until it is auHly;«cd into its simple clement^, and considered 
as compounded of those elvinents* 

If wc should apply this reasoning to more complex objects of 
the conclusion would In; still nxort evident. A dog may 
be taught to tuni a jack, but he can never be taught tc> have a 
distinct tiutiou of a jack. He sees every part as well as a man ; 
but tlie relation of the pai*ts to one another, and to the whoic, 
he bos not judgment to coiimreheud. 

A distinct notion of an oliject, even of sense, is never got in 
an instant; but the sense performs its office in an instant Time 
is not required to see it better, but to analyze it, to distinguish 
the dUfereut parts, and dieir relation to one another, and to tlie 
whole. 


XX TV. Practical proof tkaf> senses alone do not afford 
clear and distinct notions of objects of sense. —[Hence it is, that 
when any vehement passion or emotion hinders the coot appUca^ 
tion of judyment^ we get no distinct notion of an object, even 
though tho sense be long directed to' it. A man who is put 
Into a panic, by thinking he sees a 'ghost, may stare at it long, 
without having any distinct notion of it 5 It is his underst^md- 
ing, and not ms sense that is disturbed by his horror.] If lie 
can lay tliat aside, judgment immediately enters upon its o/ficc, 
and examines the length and breadth, the colour, mid figure, 
and distance of the object. Of while his panic 

he had wo distinct notion, t)u»ugb lus eyes were open all the 
time. 

When the eye of seuse is open, but tliat of judgment ^ut by 
a panic, ot by any violent emotion tliat engrosses the iuiiid, 
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see things caDfusedl;> and probably much in the same metiner 
that brutes and perlect idiots do, and infants before the use of 
lent. 

lerc arc therefore notions of the objects of sense which arc 
gross and indistinct; and there are others that are distinct and 
scientific. The former may be got from the senses alone ; but 
the latter cannot be obtain^ wi^out some degree of judgment. 

The door and accurate notions which gooinet^ presents to 
us of a point, a right Une, an angle, a square, a circle, of ratios 
direct and inverse, and others of tlmt kind, can find no admit¬ 
tance into a mind that has not some dcgn'c of judgment. They 
arc not properly ideas of the senses, nor are they got by com¬ 
pounding ideas of the senses; but, by analysing tl^e ideas or 
notions we get by tiie senses into thcjr simplest elements, and 
again combing these elements into various, accurate, and ele¬ 
gant forms, which the senses uever did nor can exhibit. 

Had Mr. Hume attended duly to this, it ought to have pre¬ 
vented a vciy bold attempt, which he has prosecuted through 
fourteen pages of his ‘^Treatise of Human Nature,*’ to prove that 
geometty in founded upon ideas that are not exact, and axioms 
tiiat me not precisely true. 

A matliematician. might be Innpted to think, that the man 
who seriously undertakes tins has no great acquaintance with 
geometry; but 1 apprehend it is to be imputed to another 
cause,—to a zeal for bis own system. We sc*e that even men 
of genius may be drawn into strange paradoxes, by an ntlacIl¬ 
men t to a favourite idol of the understanding, when it demands 
so costly a sacrifice. 

XX V. Hume rejects the evidence of mathematical demon- 

Protestants think, that the devoteas of the Roman 
church pay no small tribute to her authority, when they renounce 
their five senses in obedience to her decrees. Mr. Hume's devo¬ 
tion to his system carries him even to trample upon mathematical 
deanonstration. 

{TKe ftmdamental articles of bis system are, that all the per«>« 
ceptuma of the human mind am either impressions or ideas; 
tM lhat ideas are tmh faint copies of impressions. The idea 

a right liM, th^sefore, is only a faint copy of some line that 
has been seen, or felt by touch: and the famt copy cannot be 
mom p e rfe c t than the ordinal.] Now of such T^ht lines, it is 
ev^ent, that tho axioms^ of geometry are not precisely true; 
iot two lhaes that are straight to our sight or touch may include 
a nghce, or they may meet in more points than one. if, there¬ 
fore, we eatmot form any notion of a smught line more accurate 
than which we have from the senses of sight and toucli, 
geomotr^hia no solid foundation. If, on tho otiier hand, the 
geometrm asdcmis are precisely true, idea of a right line 
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b not copied irom any impression of sight or touchy but .must 
have a. different origin, and a more perfect standard. 

As the geometrician, by reflecting only upon the extension 
and figure of matter, forms a set of notions more accurate and 
scientific than any \vhich the senses exhibit •, m the natural 
philosopher, reflecting upon other attributes of matter, forms 
anotlicr set, such as those of density, quantity of matter, velocity, 
momentum, fluidity, elasticity, centres of gravity, and of oscilla** 
tion. These notions are accurate and scientific ; but they can¬ 
not enter into a mbid that has not some degree of judgment, 
nor can we make them intelligible to children, until they have 
some ripeness of understanding* 

In navigation, tlie notions of latitude, longitude, coiu^kc, lee¬ 
way, canuot he made intelligible to children: and so it is with 
regard to the terms of every stience, and of every art about 
which we can reason. They have had their five senses as per¬ 
fect as men, for years before they ore capable of distinguisliing, 
com paring, and perceiving the relations of things, so as to he 
u>)le to form such notions. They acquire the intellectual powers 
by a slow ])rogress, and by tmperc<*ptible degrees, and by means 
of them learn to form (Ustinct and accurate notions of things, 
which the senses could never have imparted. 

XXVI, Judgment requisite in forming distinct notions of the 
filjerations of the jnind.—[Having said so much of the notions 
we get trmn the senses alone of the objects of sense, lot ns next 
consider what notions'wd can have from coni>cioubiiess alone of 
the operations of our minds.] 

Mr. Locke very projK'tly calls consciousness an infernal sense. 
It gives the like immediate knowledge of things in the iniud, 
that is, of our own thoughts and feelings, as llie senses give us 
ol things external* [There is this <Ulfcrence, liowcwer, that an 
extenial object may he at rest, and the sen.se may be employed 
about it for some time* Bui ike objects q^coiuvionaness are never 
ai rest ; the stream of thought flows like a river, without stop¬ 
ping a moment \ the whole train of thought passes in succession 
under the eye of consciousness, which is always employed about 
the present*] [But is it consciousness that anal 3 'ses romplex 
operations, distinguishes their diflerent ingredients, and com¬ 
bines them in distinct parcels under general names? I'his surely 
is not the work of consciousness, nor can it be performed with¬ 
out reflection, recollecting and judging of wliatwe were conscious 
of, distinctly remember.] This reflection does not appear 
in children* Of all the po^vers of Uie mind, if seems to he of the 
latest growth, whereas consciousna^ is coeval with the earliest. 

^ Consciousness, bein^ a kind of internal sense, can no more 
give us distinct and accurate notions of the operations of our 
niinds, than the extenial senses cam give of external objects. 
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Reflection upon the operatims of our minds is the same kind of 
operation with that hy which we form distinct notions of external 
objects. They differ not in their nature, but ih this only, iattaie 
is employed about external, and the other about in^mal ob¬ 
jects ; and both may, with equal propriety, be called reflection. 

XXVII. Two olyections io Zocia'i d^niiion of rejleciionf and 
to the sense in which alone he tisee iL —[Mr. Locke has restricted 
the word reflection to that which is employed about the opera¬ 
tions of our minds, without any authority, as I think, from cus¬ 
tom, the arbiter of language: for surely I may reflect upon 
what i have seen or heard, as well as upon what f have thought. 

(1) The word, in its proper and common meaning,, is equally 
applicable to ohjecta (tf sense, and to objects of consciousness. 

(2) He has likewise confounded reflection with consciousness, 
and seems not to have been aware that they are diiferent ^mwers, 
and appear at very different periods of Hfe.j 

If that eminent philosopher had been aware of these mistakes 
about the meaning of the word reflection, iic would, I think, have 
seen, that as it is by reflection n|>on the operations of our own 
min^ that we can form any distinct and accurate notions of them, 
and not by consciousness without rcflcctioji; so it is by reflection 
UTOn the objects of sense, and not by the senses without reflection, 
that we cau form distinct tiotions of them. Reflection upon any 
thing, whether external or interiiul, makes it an object of our 
iutefiectual powers, by which w'e survey it on all sides, and form 
such judgments about it as appear to ^ just and true. 

I proposed, in the third place, to consider our notions of the 
relabona of things: and here I think, that, without judgment, 
yfrt caDnoi have any notion of relations. 

X3CVI1I. {There tire two ways in which we get the notion of 
relations. The first is, hy comparing the related objects, when 
we ho/ce hefoTo had the coiKeption of both> By this comparison, 
we perceive the relation, either (1) immediately, or (2) by a 
nroecas rf reasoning.] That my foot is longer than my finger, 
t pereei^ immediately; and that three is the half of six. This 
iitmndiatd perception is immediate and intuitive judgment. 
That ^oglee at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, 1 

{ perceive by a process of resaonmg, in which it will be acWow- 
e^d ih^k Judgment. 

{Ajttotkff .way in which we get the notion of relations (which 
seeiitf ^ lave oeeurt^ Lbcke) is, when, by attention 

to 000 hi objects, we perceive or judge, fhat it must, 

&OQi ik niribit, hare a certain reation to someUiicig else, which 

tfe neoer tkougM </; and thus our attention to 
one tia fketod oUe^ predwene the noHen of a correlate, and 
of a ceMahi Vektkm between tbentl 
^nuM^ tvkek*! to e<4oi]^,JIgiiie, weighv help 
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judging these to be quali^es which cannot exist without a sub- 
iect; chat is, something which is eoloui^, %UTed, heavy. If I 
had not perceived such things to be quaJities, I should never 
have had any notion of their subject, or of their relation to it. 

XXJX, Notion of ipace and it$ oriffin. —By attending to 
the operations of thinking, memory, reasoning, we perceive or 
judge, tliat there must be something which thinks, remembers, 
and reasons, which we call the mind. When we attend to any 
chajige that happens in nature, judgment informs us, tliat there 
must be cause of this change, which had power to produce it; 
and thus wc get the notions of cause and effect, and of the rela¬ 
tion between them. ^When we attend to body, we perceive 
that it cannot exist without space, hence Me get tlie notion of 
space, {tohich U neither an ol^ect of eeme nor of coruicioueneeSf) 
and of the relation which bodies liave to a certain portion of 
unlimited space, as their place.] 

XXX. Ideas of relaHons not ideas of sensation and reflection^ 
according to Locke ^—I apprehend, therefore, ilml all our notions 
of relations may more pioperly be ascribed to judgment us tlieir 
souvee and origin, than to any other power of the mind. [We 
must first perceive relations by our judgment, before we can 
conceive them without jud^ng of them; as wc must first nar- 
ceive colours by sight, hrlore we can conceive them without 
seeing them.] [I think Mr. l^kc, when he comes to speak of 
the iucas of relations, does not say that they arc ideas of sensa¬ 
tion or reflection, but only that they terminate in and are con¬ 
cerned about ideas of sensation or reflection.] 

The notions of unity and numl>er are so abstract, that it is 
impossible tliey should enter into the inind until it has some 
degree of judgment. We see with what difficulty, luid how 
slowly, children learn to use, with undciMtandiug, the names even 
of small numbers, and how they exult in this acquisition when 
they have attained it. Every noniber is conceived by the. relation 
whiclt it bears to unity, or to known combinations of units; and 
upon that account, as well as on account of its abstract nature, 
all distinct notions of it require some degree of judgment. 

In its proper place, 1 shaU have occasion to shc»w, thatyaef^- 
ment is an ingrMient in all determinations ot'taste; in all moral 
determinations; and in many of our passions and affections. 
So that this operation, after we come to have any exercise of 
judgment, mixes with most of the operations of our minds, and, 
m analysing them, cannot be overlooked without confusion and 
error. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Wbat sdvanUgs sri^ei from defining (he operoUons of tho mind ? 

Two defrew in the logical defhatiwi of jud^ent ( 

Testimony differant from judgiMHt 
Why U not (Ms difdncflon in taj^uage t 
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From vbftt Aiialcm is the tenn^s^s#n4 derived t 

Judgment divert from apprebenekm in four pmte? 

Judgment aceompaniee most of the operariont of the mind? 

Wital common defret of language led philosophen into the opinion^ ** tbftt 
our faeultiea do not judge?*' 

The error of Locke drawn from the eeme fountain ? 

Reid'i dednitioi) of Judgment? 

' Wh^ have plnloeophera refueed to give the name of judgments to the deter- 
tnloalioni of sente and meznosy? 

Such judgmente may be comeUy tailed jodgznento of nature ?. 

* Uaes of judgment ? 

Judgment ueceaaary in abetract and general conceptionji whether aimpie or 
complex ? 

Tnnt judgment ia neceaeaiy In every apeciea of reasoning appears from two 
arguinen^p? 

Objection to the firtt removed f 

Uy what twofold operation are dSeiinct noiione of objects of aenie obtinned ? 

Pwtieal proof that the seiisee by themselves do not ajord diatliict notion a 
of external objects ? 

On what pretence does Hume impeach the evidence of geometry? 

In whet two ways are ourimtions of rflnUon)i ac(|uired? 

How does U i^fwar that ideas of relatione are not claiiued as of sensation and 
reflection by Looks? 


CHAPTER II. 


OP (COMMON SKNbK. 


1 « Vulwr and fhiloiophical meanings of the term ** sense 
Th£ word sense^ in common languapre, seems to have a dij!erent 
meaning from that which it has in the writings of philosophors; 
end 'those different meaiiin^ arc apt to be confounded, and to 
occasion embarraesment und error. 

^Not to go back to ancient philosophy upon this point, modem 
philosophers consider sense as a power that has nothing to do 
wUhjMgment, Sense they consider as the power bg which we 
receive certain ideas or impressions from objects; and jud^'ment 
as tile power by which we coowue those ideas, and perceive 
their heomaiy agreements and disagreements.] 

The external senses give ua the idea of colour, figure, sound, 
and qualities of b^y, primaiy or secondary* Mr. Locke 
gave the name of ^ intemaf sense to cbnsciousness, because by 
It we have the ideas of thought, memory, reasoning, and other 
operatkms of our own minds* I^* Hutcheson of Glasgow, con* 
cdvicig tiiat we have simple and original ideas which cannot be 
eithtf to the external senses, or to consciousness, intro¬ 
duce other iatarnal senses ; sudi as the sense of harmony, the 
sense of beauty, aqd the moral sense. Ancient philosophers abo 
spake of mtei^ irasesi of which was accounts one* 

11* Sniehesor^i ftese senaeSj whether ex¬ 

ternal or ifiteroalf have been repMiiittted 1^ philosophers, as the 
means of furnishing our minds with Ideae, mthout meludirig'^y 
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kind of judgment. Dr. Hutcheson defines & sense to be [n de^ 
terzninatiQn of the mind to receire any idea from the presence of 
an oWect independent on our will.] 

** By this term (sense) philosophers in general have denomi¬ 
nated those faculties* in consequence of which we are liable to 
feelings relative to ourselves only, and from which they have not 
pretended to draw any conclusions concerning the nature of 
things; whereas truth is not relative, but absolute and real/’ 
Dr. Priestley’s Exam, of Dr. Reid, &c. page 1^8. 

On the contrary^ in couiiiion lai^guage, ^oiise always m- 
pVus jtKlgvieni. A man of sense is a man of jiidgnicnt. (iood 
KcMiSc is good judgment. Nonsense is what u evidently contrary 
to right judgment. Common sense in tliat <legrec of judgment 
whicli is common to men >vith whom w'e can cuuvcrsc audtrans^ict 
business. 

Seeing and hearing by philosophers arc called senses, because 
we have ideas by them; by the vulgar they arc culled senseK, hc- 
eaueo wc judge by tlieni. Wc judge of colours by the eye; of 
sounds by the cav; of heanty and deformity by taste; of vigl>l 
and wrong iu conduct, by onr moral sense or conscience. 

Sometimes philosophers, who r<^re3ent it aa the sole province 
of at'nse to furnish us with ideas, fall unawares into the popular 
opinion, that they art* judging faculties. Thus 1x>cke, hook 4, 
chap. xi. WST ** And of this, (that the quality or accident of co¬ 
lour dotli really exist, and hath a being without nio,) the greatest 
assurance J can possibly have, and to which my faculties can at¬ 
tain, is the testimony of iny eyes, which are the proper and sole 
Ts of this thing.” 

JUS pujiular meaning of the word seitsn is not peculiar to the 
English language. The corresponding words in Greek, Tuatin, 
and 1 believe in all the European languages, have the same biti- 
tude« Tlie Latin words sentia, sentenlia, tensa^ sensuSf t^in the 
last of which the English word smse is borrow'cd, express judg¬ 
ment or opinion, and are applied indiflcrently to objerts’of exter¬ 
nal sense, of taste, of morals, and of tlic uJiderstaucling. 

III. Coincidence of the philosophic meanings of Uie term ^^judg- 
cannot pretend to assign the reason why a w ord, U’hicli 
is no ferm of art, which is familiar in eomniou conversation, should 
have so difierent a meaning in philosophical writings. [I shall 
only observe, that the phil(M<mhical meaning corresponds peifectly 
witn the account wlucn Mr. Locke W4cl other nn)dcrnpIuJosophers 
give of judgment. For if the sole province of the senses, exter¬ 
nal and internal, be to furnish the mind with .the idem^ about 
which we judge and reason, it aoems to be a naturrd consequence, 
that the sole province of judgment should be to cotripare those 
ideaa, and to pcrceiTe thoir necessary relations.] 

These two opinions seem to be so c<mnected, that one may have 
been the cause of the other. T apprehend, however, thatif l)oth 
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be true^ there is tio room left for any knowledge or judgment, 
either of the real existence of contingent things, or of their con¬ 
tingent relations. 

10 return to the popular meaning of the word sense. I belieye 
it would be much more difficult to find good authors who never 
use it in that meaning, than to find sucli as do. 

We may take Mr. Pope as good authority for the meaning of 
an English word. He uses it often, and in his rpi^tle to the Earl 
of Buniiigton, has made a little descant upon it. 

** Oft bfivs yvu hintsd ts your brother peer, 

A certain truth, which many buy too Jeur; 

thing there U more needful tlun expense, 

And 00 metlung previous e*ca to Uiete,—'lis Acnae. 

Good eente, wiueh only it the gilt of 1 (vavun ; 

A ad though no science, fairly worth the seven ; 

A light, which in yourself you mwt perceive, 

Jiiuci aod Lo Notre have it not (o gire.*' 

This inward light or sense is given by Heaven to different per¬ 
sons in different degrees. There is a c^ercain degree of it which 
is nccCfBsaiy to our beuig subjects of law and governuicnt, capa¬ 
ble of managing our own affaim, and answ< ruble for our conduct 
towards others: this is called common sense, because it is common 
to all men with whom we can transact business, or call to account 
for their conduct. 

ly. The laws of all ctviliscfd nations di.Htinguhh those who have 
this gift of Heaven from those who have it not. The last may 
have rights which ought not to be violated, but having no under¬ 
standing in themselves to direct their actions, the laws appoint 
them to be guided by the understanding of others. It is easily 
discerned ita effects in mcnV actions, in their specclies, and 
evQQ in their looks; and when it is made a question, whether a 
man has this natural gift or not, a judge or a jury, upon a short 
conversation with him, can, fur ^e most part, determine the 
question with great assurance. 

The same degree of understanding which makes a man capa¬ 
ble of acting with coininon prudence in the conduct of life, makes 
him capable of discovering wliat is true and what is false in mat¬ 
ters that are self-evident, and which he distinctly apprehends. 

AB knowledge, and all science, must be built upon principles 
that are self-errident; and of such principles, every man who has 
4 KWn)uu sense is a competent judge, when he conceives them dis- 
liiictly, Heiue it is, that • disputes very often terminate in an 
apoeal to common sense. 

while this pvtiea agree in the first principles on which their 
a^ments are gteunwi, there is room lor reasoning; but when 
one denies what to the other appears too evident to need, or to 
admit {uioof, reasoning teems to be at an end; an appeal is made 
to common aense, md ea^ party is left to enjoy his own opinion. 

There seems to be no remedy for this, nor any way left to dis- 
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cuss such appeals, unless the decisions of common sense can be 
brought into a code, in which all reasonable men shall acqui* 
esce. This indeed, if it be possible, would be very desirable, and 
would supply a desideratum in logic; and why should it be 
thought impossible that reasonable men should agree in things 
that are self-evident ? 

All that is intended in this chapter, is to explain the meaning 
of common sense, that it may not be treated, as it has .been by 
some, as a new principle, or as a word without any meaning. I 
have endeavoured to show, that sense, in its most common, arid 
therefore, its most proper meaning, signifies jud^ent, though 
philosophers often use it in another meaning. From this it is 
natural to tliink, that common sense should mean common judg¬ 
ment ; and so it really does. 

What the precise limits are which divide common judgment 
from, what is ueyond it on the one hand, and from what fulls short 
of it on the other, may be difficult to detennine; and men may 
agree in the meaning of the word who have different opinions 
about those limits, or who even never thought of fixing thorn. 
T])is is as Intelligible as, that all Englishmen should nteaii the 
same tiling by'the county of York, though perhaps not a hun* 
dredtli part of them can point out its precise liniiu* 

Indeed, it seems to me, that comnioii sente is as unambiguous 
a word, and as well understood, as the county of York* We find 
It in innumerable places in good writers; we hear it on innumr* 
rahle occasions in conversation; and, as far as 1 am able to judge, 
ahvays in the same meaning. And this is probably the re ason 
wW it is so seldom deiiued or explained. 

y. Dr. Johnson, in tlie authontles he gives, to sliow that [tlie 
word sense signifies understanding, soundness of faculties, strength 
of natural reason,] quotes Dr. Bentley for what may be called a 
definition of common sense, though probably not intended for 
that purpose, but itientioned accidentally: (jod hath endowed 
mankind with power and abilities, which we call natural light 
and reason, ana common sense.^ 

It'is true, that common sense is a popular, and not a scholastic 
word; and by most of tha^ wlio have treated systematically of 
the powers of the understanding, it is only occasionally men¬ 
tions, as it is by other writers. But I recollect two phiJoso- 
pUcal writers, who are exceptions to this remark. One 
Buffier, who treated largely of cc»»imoa seuse, us a prmciple of 
knowledge, above fifty years ago. [Tbe other is Bishop Berke¬ 
ley, who, I think, has laid as much stress upon common .sense, 
in opposition to the doctrines of philosophers, a.s any philoso¬ 
pher that has come after h^.] If the reader chooses to look 
back to Eiaay II. Chap, x., he will he satisfied of thU, ftutn the 
quotations there made for another purpose, which it is unneces¬ 
sary here to repeat. 
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Men rarely ask what commcm sense is; because every man 
believes himself possessed of it, and would take it for an imputa- 
ti<m upon his uuderstaDding to be thought unaequaiiiited with 
it. Yet I remember two very eminent autlioi‘s who have put 
this question; and it is not improper to hear their sendmeiits 
upon a vsubject so frequently mentioned, and so rarely canvassed. 

VI. It is well known, ^t Lord Shafu^sbury gave to one of 
hU treatises the title of Sensus Communis; an Essay on the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour, in a letter to a friendm which 
he puts liis friend in mind of a free conversation with some of 
their friends On the subjects of morality aiul religion. Amidst 
the different opinions started and maiatoiacd with great life and 
ingenuity, one or other would every now and then take the 
liberty to appeal to common sense. Every one allowed the 
appeal; no one would offat to call the authority of the court 
in question, till a gentleman, whose good understand!was 
never yet brought in‘doubt, desired the company very gravely 
that they would tell him what common sense was. 

“ If,** said he, “by the word we were to undersUmd' 

opinion and judgment, and by the word common, the generality, 
or any considerable part of mankind, it would be hard to dis¬ 
cover where the subject of common souse could lie; for that 
which was according to the seii^o of one part of mankind, was 
againii the sense of another: imd if the majority were to deter¬ 
mine common sense, itw'ould change as ofU*u as men changed. 
That in religion, common vense was as hard to dctenninc as 
ciiiAolic or arihedos* to one was absurdity, to another 

was demonstration. 

Jn policy, if plain British or Dutch sense were right, Turk¬ 
ish and French must certainly lx: wrong. And as mere nonsense, 
as passive obedience seemed, we found it to bo the common 
sense of a great party amongst ourselves, a greater party in 
Europe, and perhaps the greatest party of all the world besides. 
Aa for morals, the diff^ence was still wider; for even the phi- 
lo^phers could never agree in one aud the same system. And 
some, even of our most adn>ired modem philosophers, had fairly 
told US, ti^at virtue end vice had no other law or measure than 
mere fitabion and vogue/* 

This ia. the substance of the gentleman’s speech, which, I 
ap^eiUud) explains the meaning of the word perfectly, and 
contams ^ that has been said* or can be said, against the autho- 
ri^ of ctnxQiunt sense, and the propriety of app^s to it. 

Ai the^ Is no mention of any answer immediately made to 
this s{M^ 19 might be to conclude, that ihe noble author 
adapted : t2w •snt&enti of the intaUigent gentleman, whose 
speech he ispUes*. But the contrary is mani^, from the title 
of “SefUKtf^ponmusd^ givw to hit Essay, from, his frequent 
use of the and from the whole tenor of the Essay. 
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The author appears to have a double mtenUon in that Essay, 
corresponding to the double title prefixed to it. One intention 
is, to justify the use of wit, humour, and ridicule, in discussing 
among friends the gravest subjects. I can vei^ well suppose/* 
says he, ** men may be frighted out of their wits; but 1 have 
no apprehensiwi they sliould be laughed out of them. I can 
hardly imagine, that, in a pleasant way, they should ever be 
talked out of their love for society, or reasoned out of humanity 
and common sense/* 

The other intention, signified by the title Soiisus Cominnnis/* 
is carried on hand in lumcl with the first, and is to sliow, tluit 
common sense is not so vague atid uncertain a thing as it is 
rejireHcnted to be in the sceptical apcecb before recited. ‘*1 
will try,’* says he, ‘^wbat coTtain knowledge or assurance o1’ 
things may be reaivcred in that very way, (to wit, of humour,) 
by wliicli all certainty, you thought, was lost, and an endless 
8 cc])ticism introduccil.” 

flc gives some criticisms upon the word sensus coniinunis” 
in Juvenal, Horace, and Sctieca; and after showing, in a lacc- 
tious way throughout the treatise, tlwt the fundamental principle's 
of morafs, of politics, of criticism, and of every branch of know¬ 
ledge, ure the dictates of common sense, he sums up the whole 
in these words : “ ITiat some moral and )))uIosopideal truihs 
there are so evident in themsedves, tliat it would be easier to 
imagine half mankind run mad, and joined precisely in the sam*' 
species of folly, than to admit any thing as truth, which should 
be advanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental reason, 
and common sense.** And, on taking leave, he odds, And now, 
my friend, should you find I had moralised in any tolerable 
manner according to common sense, and without canting, 1 should 
bo satisfied with my performajice.** 

VII. Another eminent writer who has put the question what 
(ommon sense is, is Fenelon, the famous archbishop of Cam bray. 

'fhat ingenious and pious author, having had an early prepixs- 
Hessiou in favour of the C/artesian philosophy, made an attempt 
to establish, on a sure foundation, tlie metaphysical arguments 
which Des Cartes liad invented to prove the being of the Deity. 
Por this purpose, he begins tvifh the Cartesian doubt. He pro¬ 
ceeds to find out the truth of his owm existence, and then to 
examine wherein the evidence and certainty of this and other 
such primary trutlis cmisisted. This, according to CartesLiii 
principlef, he places in the clearness and distinctness of the ick^os. 

the contrary, he places the absurdity of the contrary on'posi¬ 
tions, in their beiitg repugnant to his clear and distinct ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of questions mani¬ 
festly absurd and ridiculous, whicl) every man of common under- 
standiisg would at first sight perceive to be so, and then goes on 
to this puxpose. 
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What is it that makes these quest ions ridiculous ? Wherein 
does this ridicule precisely consist t It will perhaps be replied, 
that it cooaieta in this, that they shock common sense. But what 
is this seme common sense ? It is not the first notions that all 
men have equally of the same things. This common sense, which 
is always and in all places the same; which prevents inquiry; 
which makes inquiry m some cases ridiculous; which, instead of 
inquiring, makes a man laugh wHethor he will or not; which 
puts it out of a inaD*B power to douht; this sense, wliich only 
waits to be consulted; which shows itM^f at the first glance, and 
immediately discovers the ^ideucc or the absurdly of a ques¬ 
tion ; is not this the same that I call my ideas 

Behold then those ideas or general notions, which it is not 
in my power either to contradict or examine, and by which I 
examine and decide in every case, insomuch that I laugh instead 
of answering, as often as any tlung is proposed to me, which is 
evidently contrary to what thc^ immutable ideas represent/* 
i shall oiiW observe upon tins passage, thakthe interpretation 
it gives of Des Cartes* criterion of truth, whether just or not, 
is the most intelligible and the most favourable I have met 
with, 

VIII. I beg leave to mention one passage from Cicero, and to 
add two or three from late writers, wmch show that tliis word is 
not become obsolete, nor has changed its meaning. 

De Oratore, lib. 3, § 50. Omnes ciuin tacito quodam sensu, 
sine ulla arte aut ratione, in ortibus ac ratioiiibus, recta ac prava 
dijudicant. ld))ue cum laciani in picturis, ct in signis, et in aliis 
operibus, ad quorum intelligentium a naturi minus nafa^nt instru« 
raenti, tom multo ostendunt nugis in verborum, numeroruin, 
vocuxnque judido; quod ea dot in commimibus infixa seiisibus ; 
neque earum rerum quemquam fuuditus natura voluit expertem/* 
[ ¥o? every man has within Irim a certain tacit sense, whicli 
enables lum to distinguish what is right or wrong in tlie arts 
and sciences, and this without instruction or information. If 
this ofae6rvati<m holds good with regard to pictures, statues, and 
other* works, in criticising which they have less assistance from 
naCur4, it is much more evident in the ju<^ent they form of 
words* baimony, and delivery, because this is a judgment im- 
plantB^ the senses, that axe common to all mankind: it Is a 
mxnity of which nature never meant any "rational creature to be 
absdutsJy dettibzte.'*} ^ 

Hqmea Essays and Treatises, vol. u p« 5* But a philoso* 
pber yAo pxoposee only to zepresmC the common sense of man* 
Und in TROre naauriful and Aore ^Miging cokun, if by accidmt 
he comuifei a miMnfce, goes no ftirtner, but renewing his appeal 
to commonr saaM* sadtM oatoialain^^ts of ikt mmd, returns 


into die right piaA/ 
illudoiu” \ 


and secuyee 


from any dangerous 
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** Hume*fl Inquiry concerning the PrincipJes of Morals,’* p. g, 
Tho»c who have refused the reality of moral distinctions may 
be ranked among the* disingenuous dilutants* The only way of 
converting an antagonist of ^is kind is to le^e him to liimself: 
for, ibidiug that nooody keeps up the controversy with him, it is 
probable he will at last, of himself, from mere weariness, come 
over to the side of common sense and reason:” 

Priestley’s Institutes,” Preliminary Essay, vol. i., p. 27. 
Because common sense is a sufRcient guard against many errors 
in religion, it seems to have been taken for granted, that tliat 
common sense is asufHcicnt instrucUiralso, whereas in fact, with* 
out positive instruction, men would naturally have been mere 
savages with respect to religion; as, without similar instruction, 
they would be savages wi^ respect to the arts of life and the 
sciences. Common sense con only be compared to a judge; but 
what can a judge do without evic^nce and [iroper materials from 
which to form a judgment V* ““ 

“ Priestley’s Examination of Dr. lleid,” &c. p. 127. But 
should we, out of complaisance, admit that wimt \ui» hitlunto 
boon called judgment may be c^ed sense, it Is making too free 
with the. established signification of words to call it Cinnmoii 
st riae, which, in common acceptation, luuslojig been appropriated 
to a very different thing, via., to that capacity for judging of 
common things tliat persons of middling capacities are capable 
of.” p. 129. I should therefore expect, tliat if a man was so 
totally deprived of common sense as not to he able to distinguish 
trutii from falsehood in one case, be would be equally incapable 
of distiuguislung it in another.” 

From this cloud of testimonies, to which hundi'ods might be 
added, I apprehend, that whatever censure is thrown upon those 
who have s|>okcn of common skmse as a principle of knowledge» or 
wlio have appealed to it in matters that arc self-evident, will fall 
light, wbbn tliere are so many to share in it. Indeed, tlic autho¬ 
rity of this tribunal is too sacred and venerable, and has prescrip¬ 
tion too long in its favour to be now wisely called in question. 
Those who are disposed to do so, may remember the slirewd 
saying of Mr. Hobbes, “ When reason is gainst n man, a man 
will be against reason.” This is equally applicable to common 
sense. 

From the account I have given of the meaning of this term, it 
is easy to judge both erf the proper use and of the abuse of it. 

It is absurd to conceive ^at there can be any opposition be¬ 
tween reason and common sense. It is indeed the first-born of 
rea 8 on 4 and as they are commonly joined together in speech nnd 
in writiM, they are inseparable in their nature. 

lioofoid office reaeon. — {We ascribe to reason two 
offices, or two degrees. The first is to judge of things selt-evi- 

2 c 
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dent; the ieeond to draw that are not self*evident 

from those that are. The first of these is the provincei and the 
sole province of common sense $ and therefore it coincides with 
reason in its whole extent, and is only another name for one 
branch or one degree of reason,] Perhaps it may be said, why 
then should you give it a particular name, shice it is acknow¬ 
ledged to be only a dmee of reason I It would he a sufficient 
answer to tills, >Vhv do you abolisli a name which is to be 
found in Uie language ot all GmU 2 ed nations, and has acquired a 
right by prescription ? Such an attempt is equally foolish and 
ineffecturi. Every wise man will he apt to think, that a name 
which is found in all languages as far hack as we can truce them, 
is not without some use, 

X. Three dutinctiont between reason and common seme ,—[But 
there is an obvious reason why this degree of reason should have 
a name appropriated to it; aud that is, timt (I) in the gTeate‘>t 
part of mankind no other degree of reason is to he found.] it 
is this degree that entitles them to the denomination of reason¬ 
able creatures. It is thi^ dc't^ree of reason, and this only, that 
makoa a man dipahlu oi managing hi^ own aflairs, and answerable 
for his conduct towards others. There is therefore the best rea¬ 
son why it should hate a name appropriated to it. 

•P* These two degrees of reason diifer in other respects, which 
would be sufficient to entitle them to disikiei names. 

[ (2) The first is purely the gift of Heaven. And where 
Hj^ven has not given it, no i diication can supply the want. The 
second is leam^ by practice and rules, when the first is not 
wanting.] A man who hob common sense may be Caught to 
reason. But if he has not that gift, no teaching will make him 
other to judge of iirbt printiplefi or to reason from them. 

[ (3) I have otuy tlu8 further to observe, that the province of 
ootninon sense is more extenuve in re/ufatioit than in confirma* 
A cooclunon drawn by a train ca just reasoning front 
{^lUieipJea cannot possibly contradict any docibion of conmion 
•SSae, because truut wiU alwajn be condbtent with itself. Nei- 
can such a oqoeluBuua receive any confirmation from common 
bee<uaae ii is not within its jurisdictioD.] 
it is that, by setting out from false principles, or 

by «n. emar m reasoning, a man may be led to a conclusion that 
eopt^lgts ^ dscisioBS of common sense. In this case, tlic 
cecnmNOSL vritbin the' ^urisdietiQn of common sense, thongh 
«M«nkig (» tfhich it was grounded be not; and a nmn of 
ceauatm mm* may ^irly rejeet the concluiian, without being 
ablet* the errosc of the reeigping thatM to it. 

ilias, n c KethematiciaD, by • |aoeeas of intricato deqtoortni- 
ti<m> ^ made, should be br^^C to 

this oopOmiW. that two qtuntities, which ate both equal to 
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a third, are not equal to each ^ther, a man of common sense 
without pretending to be a of the demonstraUon, is well 

entitled to reject tne conclusion, and to pronounce it absurd, 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

” Seoae ” has two ligniSeadoRst 

The philosophic comqKmdi with the popular meaning attributed to jiiclg' 
ment? 

OfSce of reason twoftddf 
Reason and common sense difiert 


CHAPTER HI. 

SENl'lMENTB OP PHILOaOPUEna CONCERN IKCI /VUCtfRNT. 

I. Meaningt ofword^ skould be particularly attended to in the 

ftiudy o/* A OifFEKENCn about the xneafiiuj; of u 

word ouf^ht not to occasion dieputos among philosophers: hut it 
isofton vary proper to take notice of such dinerencee, in order to 
jirovent verbal disputes. There are, indeed, no words in lan*^ 
guage more liable to ambiguity than those by which w*c* express 
the operations of the mind; and the most candid and judicious 
irjay sometimes be led into diATerent opinions about tlicir precise 
meaning. 

I hintc*d before • what I take to be a peculiarity in Mr. Locke 
with regard to the meaning of Uie word judgment, and mentione d 
what I apprehend may liave led him into it But let us iu^ar 
himself; Essay, Book TV, chap. xiv. The faculty whicJi God 
has given to man to supply the want of clear and certain know¬ 
ledge, where that cannot had, is judgment; whereby the luind 
takes its ideas to agree or disagree; or, which is the same, any 
proposition to be true or false, without pcrccdvijig a demon¬ 
strative evidence in the proofs. Thus the mind has two fa<ju!- 
tios, conversant about tru& and falsehood. Firsts Knowledge, 
whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly satisfied of the 
agreement or disagreement of any ideas. Secondly^ Judgment, 
which is the putting ideas together, or separating them from cme 
another in the mind, when Uieir certain agretTOeut or disagree¬ 
ment is not perceived, but presumed to be so.** 

II. The term ** knotolet^e** not alviage properly applied by 
2/Ocie.—[Knowledge, I think, sometiiues signifies Uiings known ; 
sometimes that act of the mind by which wo know them. And 
in like manner opinion sometimes signifies things believed; some¬ 
times the act of the taind by which we believe them. Hut juda^ 
tnmt u the faculty winch ie cxercieed in both ilicte acts of tM 
mind. In knowle^, we judge without doubting; in opinion, 

* Eusy VI. chap. I, wei x. 

Sea 
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with some mixture of doubt* But I know no autiiority, besides 
that of Mr* Locke, for calling knowledge a iaculty, any more 
than for calling opinion a faculty*] 

Neither do I think that knowledge is confined within the 
narrow limits which Mr. Locke assigns to it; because the far 
greate^4t jiart of what all men caU human knowledf^e, is in things 
which neither admit of intuitive nor of demonstrative proof* 

I have all along used the word judgmenl in a more extended 
sense than Mr. L^ke does in the pass<ige above mentioned*^ I 
understand by it that o^ration of inin<i» by which we determine, 
conceviiing any thing that may be expressed by a proposition, 
whether it he true or false* Every proposition is either true or 
false; m is every judgment. A prop<isitjon may be simply con¬ 
ceived witliout judfpng of it. But when there is not only a 
conception of the proposition, but a mental affirmation or nega¬ 
tion, an assent or <us8ent of thi* understanding, whether weak or 
strong, that is judgment* 

III. Locke differs from the oncient fhilotophere in hh narrow 
application of the term ** jmlgmenf'' —I think, that since thu 
<u^s of Aristotle, logicians have taken the word in tins sense, and 
otoer writers, lor the most part, though tliorc ere other meanings, 
which there is no danger of confounding with this. 

We may take the authority of Dr. Isaac Watts, as a logician, 
as a man who understood EngHsli, iMnd who had a just esteem of 
Mr. Locke's Essay; I^ogic,’* Introd* page 6;) “Judgme^^t is 
that operation of the mhid, wherein we join two or more ideas 
together by one aifinnatiou or negation: tJiat is, wo either affirm 
or deny ihu to be that So this tree it high; that horse it not 
swift; the mind gf man is a thhking being; mere matter has no 
thought belonging to it; Ood is jttst; good men are g/tefi mise- 
^ raise in this world; a rig/deous governor will make a difference 
betwixt the etil and the good; wliich sentences are the effect of 
judgment, and are called propositions.'* And Part IL chap. ii. 
aeet* 9, The evidence of sense is, wlien wo frame a proposition 
according to the dictate of any of our senses. So wc jurlge, that 
OTQU isgreeis; that a trumpet gives a pleasant sound; ihatjire 
Ww wood; water is soft; and iron hard." 

& this meaning, jud^ent extends to everg kind of evidence, 


probable ai cert^, and to eve^ degree of assent or dissent* It 
eXtwdl. to all knowle^e as well as to all oDinioa; with this dif- 
fermee odly, that in knowledge it is more firm and steady, like a 
houae upon a rock. In opinion it stands upon a weaker 

fomdatian, aSdis more liable to be riiaken and overturned. 

Tb^ diffbwcea about the meaniog of words are not men* 
tione^ ai if ttvtb wes on one ride, aitd error on the othefi but as 
an iMlW tot deoietingf in this mitanee, £ri>m the phrMology 
of Mr. Loeka* wUch ia for the moat part accurate and distinct; 
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and because attention to the diffeient meanings that are put upon 
words by different author a, is the best way tf> prevent our mis^ 
taking verbal differ^ccs for real differences of opinion. 

XV. Ideoji the cnly oijeeU of the vrund in thought, according to 
Locke.—The comrtyon theory concerning ideas naturally leads to 
a theory concerning judgment, which may be a proper test of it:> 
truth; for as they are necessarily connected, they must stand or 
fall togetlier; their connexion is thus expressed by Mr. I^ocke, 
Book IV. chap. i. Since the mind, in all ita thoughts and rea¬ 
sonings, hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which 
it alone docs, or con contemplate, it is evident that uor knowledge 
is only conversant about them. Knowledge then seems to me to 
be nothing but the verceplion of the connexion and agreement, 
or disagreement ana repugnancy of any of out ideas. In this 
alone it coyisisis,^' 

There can only l)o one objection to the justice of this infer¬ 
ence ; uud that is, dial the antecedent proposition from which it 
is inferred, seems to have some ajnbiguity: for, in die first clau^e 
of that proposition, the mind is said to Imve uo other mmetUafe 
object but Jts own ideas; in the second, that it has lUi orhor ob¬ 
ject at all; that it i\i)0% or cun contemplate ideas h]oiu\ 

If the word immediate u\ the first cIuum' be a in<Te rvpictivc, 
and be not intended to liinrt the generality of die projiosilion, 
then the two clauses will Ik' perfectly consistent, dn* second being 
only n repetilion or cxpHcution of the first; and tin' infeivnce 
th.it our knowledge is only conve]>aiit about ideas, will be per- 
tVedy just and logical. 

But if the word mwcd/Vitc m die first clause be inttiideil to 
limit the general proposition, and tO'imply, that tli(‘ nniul Ii.h 
other objects besides its own Ideas, though no othei iiinaediate 
objects; then it will not be true that it docs or can cnnteuiplae 
ideas alone; nor will the iuforcuce be justly drawn, that our 
knowledge is only conversant about ideas. 

Mr. Locke must cither have mount his aftecedent propo?ir.on, 
without auv lunitation by the word immediate, or he must Iij\c 
meant to limit it by that word, and to sigiiily that ilieiv arc 
objects of the mind wlileh iire not ideas. 

The first of these suppoditions app<'ars to me inoat probal>lc, 
for several reasons. 

[First, because, when he purposely doliues the wend iti 
the introduction to tlie JBssay, he says it i.-' whal/fijooer is (he ohj^vt 
of the understanding when a man thinks i nr whatever tlie niind 
can be employed about inthiuking. Here dierc is no room left 
for objects of die mind that are not ideny.j Tht' sonio <lrfiuinon 
is often repeated throughout tlie lishuy. Sometimes, indecil, 
the word immediate is added, as in the ‘pa>su*r<‘ now un^r con- 
sideiatign; but there is no intimatiou made iliat it ought to be 
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derstood when it ia not expressed. Now -ii it had lealiy 
heon his opiiiiozi, that there are olHects of thought which ale xM 
idoas, this definition, which is the groxindwork of the whole 
Essay, woifid have b^n very improper, and apt to mislead his 
reader. 

^SecondIf/, he has never attempted to show how there' can be 
olgects of thought which are not immediate objects; and indei^d 
thu scorns impossible. For whatever the object be, the man 
either tlunks oi it, or he docs not. There is no medium between 
these. If he thinks of it, it is an immediate object of thouglit 
while he thuiks of it. If he doea not think of it, it is no object 
of thought at all.] Every object of thou{>ht, therefore, is* an 
immediate object of tho^ht, and the word immediate, joined to 
oinects of thought, scema to ^ a mere expletive. 

iThirdli/, though Malebmnche aud Bij>iiop Berkeley believed, 
that we have no ideas of minds, or of the operations of minds, 
and that we think and rea.son about t))cin withoiU ideas, this 
was not the opinion of Mr. Locke. He thought that there are 
idea« of iiunus, and of their o|K*ratioiis, as well as of the objects 
of sense; that the mind perceives nothing but its own ideas, and 
that all words are the sign^ of ideas.] *\ 

[A fourth reason is, tliut to 8up)>ose that he intended to limit 
the antecedent pro|>osition by the word mt/iediate, is to impute 
to him a blunder in reaM>ning, which I do not think Mr. L^ke 
could have conunitted; for ^ hat can be a more glaring pamlO'- 
gfsm than to infer, that'.since ideas are partly, though not solely, 
objects of thought, it is evident that all our knowlcc^ is 
only conversant about thcm.J If, on the contraiy, he meant 
that ideas are the only objects of thought, then the conclusion 
drawn is perfectly just and obvious; and he might very well say, 
that eince it ie iaeae only that the mind does or can coniemplalet 
it is evident thai our knomUdge it only conversant about them. 

fST As to the conclusion iuelf, X have only to observe, that 
though he extends it only to what he calls knowledge, and not 
to what he calls judgment, there is the same reason for extending 
it to both. 

It is true of judgment, as weU as of knowledge, that it can 
only be conversant about objects of tbc mind, or about things 
which the mind can contemplate^ Judgment, as well as know* 
lodge, sa^oees the conception of the object about which we 
*[U^e I and to fndge of objects &at never were nor can be 

i&md, is evidently impossible. « 

1!^, &«relbre, we may take for granted, that If knowledge be 
conversant about ideas omy, because thare is no other object of 
the mi&d, k ttiiat be no leu certain, that judgment is conversant 
about lAiea anfy, £or the same reasom 

* MtrXiodce mi$, as the reeiUt of bis reasoning, knowle^ then,, 
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seem^i to me to.be nothinj' but the perception oi* the connexion 
and agreeroCTt, or disogreemont ancl repugnancy, of any of our 
ideas* Tn this alone it consists. 

V* inquiry into Lockers dejiniiion and explanation of tho 
term kno^i>Uage very neceeeary ,—[Tliis is a very important point, 
not only on its own account, but on account of its necessar}' 
connexion with his system concerning ideas, which is such, ss 
that both must stand or fall together; for if there m any pari of 
hhman knowledge which doee not contijit in Hhe perception of the 
'agreement or diiagreemeni of ideas, it mast follow, that there are 
objects of thought and of contemplaiion which are not ideosA 

This point, therefore, deserves to be carefully examined. With 
this view, let us first attend to its meaning, whiefi I think can 
hardly be inislakeii, though it may need some explication. 

Every point of knowledge, m\a every judgment, is expressed 
by a proposition, wherein sometlung is aliirnu'd or denied of tin* 
subject of the proposition. 

VI. How the perception of the agreement or diaagreemmt of 
ideas'^ is to be vMerstood.-^[lly perceiving the comiexion or 
Hgrcement of two idt'as, I conceive is me.int pert'Civing the truth 
of Ai\ affinnativc proposition, of which tin.* subjed and piedicate 
arc? ideas. In like manner, by perceiving the djaagreement ami 
repugnancy of-any two ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving tlio 
truth of a negative nropositioi), of which hoth subject ancl pre- 
tlicate are ideas.] This I take to be the only meaning the words 
can hear, and it is confinued by what Mr. ].iOcke sh\s in a pas* 
j^age already (jnolcd in tliis chapter, that tile niinci, taking its 
itlnis lo agree or disagree, is the same as taking any propoMtimi 
to b(- true or false.*’ Therefore, if the definition of knowledge 
given by Mr. I^ockc be a just one, the subject, as well <ls the 
predicate of every proposition, by which any point of knowledge 

» is expressed, must be an idea, and can l>c nothing v\m'. ; and tlic 
same must hold of every proposition by which judgment is ex* 
pressed, as has been all own above* 

VII. Locks's de^niticn tn$e in a restricted a.—Having 
ascertabied the memiing of tliis definition of human knowledge, 
we are next to consider how far it is just* 

[First, I wtKild observe, that if the word (1) idea he tnken in 
the meaning which it had at first among the Pytbagorcjins and 
Fhttonista, and if by knowledge bo meant only (2) abstract and 
g^end knowledge, (which 1 believe'Mr. Locke had chicHy in 
Ilia view,). I think the proposition is true, that such knowjt^dge 
cousists i»4ely in perceiving the truth of propositions whose sub¬ 
ject and pf^bate are ideas*] 

By ideas here I mean things conceived abstKU'tly, without 
regard to their existence: we commonly call ihem ab^trwt 
notiems^ abstract conceptioiu, id>stract ideas; the Peripatetics 
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«’ ki them nniversala; aad the PUtonists^ who knew no other 
called tlicm ideas without addition* 

Such ideas are both subject and predicate in every proposition 
'Vhicli expresses abstract knowledge. 

The whole body of pure mathematics is an abstract science; 
and in every mathematical proposition, both subject and predi¬ 
cate ore ideas, in the sense above explained. Thus, when 1 say 
the aide of a square is not commensurable to its diagonal: in 

mare are the 
kve two sub- 
ideas or univer- 

uls \ they are not individuals, but thin^/s predicablc of many 
mdividuals. Existence is not included in their definition, nor 
in the conception we form of them, llio predicate of the pro¬ 
position is commensurable, wliicli must be an universal, as tlie 

E redicate of every proposition is so. [In other branches of 
DOwledgo many abstract truths may be found, but, for the most 
part, mixed wim others that are not abstract.] 

YIII. I add, that 1 npprebi'nd that what is strictly called 
divufnsirative evidence, is to be found in abstract knowledoe only. 
This was the opinion of Ariatotie, of Plato, and 1 ihinl of all 
the ancient philosophers; and 1 believe in thi& they judged right. 
It is true, we often meet with demonstrations in astronomy, in. 
mechanics, and in other branches of natural philosophy; but I 
believe we shall always find that such demonstrations arc grounded 
up<m principles or auppuMtions, which have neither intuitive uor 
.V demonstrative evidence. 

Thus wlien we demuustratc, Uiat the path of a prcJectiUj in 
vacuo is a parabola, we suppose tliat it is acted upon with the 
same force, and in the same mrectioii through its whole patli by 
gravity. [Tbia is not intuitively known, nor is it demonstrable : 
and in the demonstration, we icai^on from the laws of motion, 
whidi are principles not c^>ahle of demonstration, but grounded 
on a difibreat Idu of evid^ce.] 

Ideas, in sense above explained, are creatures of the mind; 
th^ are &bviciited by its rational powers; we kuow tliclr nature 
dm their essence; ioj they are nothing more than they are cou«* 
eeiwed to Be-t and because they are perfectly known, wo can 
reason about them widi the hipest degree of evidence. 

And as ihaj are not things that exist, hut things conceived, 

change. 
laean no 
-1 they aro 

KTt* oS thouffbt. The act of coBcanng them it no douht in 
asii^ t a» H^gs eoDceivad hare no place, baeame thi^ have 

''dnsd u uid 

ooftceiveiUi hut in 




ite «3dtMee^ Thua< a cimle, 

to he in tiia miad ^ 


vtft* «r« 
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no other ftense thmi the cit^ of London or the hingdont of 
France is said to he in his mind when he thinks of those objects. 

IX. Extravagant theory of phUoeo^here as to the duration 
and fresence of ideas .—[Place and time belong to finite thin^ 
that exist; but not to tlungs that are barely conceived. They 
may bo objects of conception to intelligent bein^ in every place^ 
and at all limoe. Hence the Pytliagoreans and Platorusts were 
led to think that they ^tre etermd and omnipresent. If tliey had 
existence, they must be so; for they have no relation to any one 
place or time, which they have not to every place and to every 
time.] 

[Ine natural prejudice of mankind, that what we conceuve 
must have existence, led those ancient philosophers to attribute 
existence to ideas \ and by this they were led into all the extra¬ 
vagant and mysterious parts of their system. Jf'ltcn if h purged 
of theiBi 1 apprehend it to be the oiug intelligible and ratiuna! 
system concerning idccts.y 

1 Agree with them thcrcfon% (1) that ideas are immutably the 
same in all times and places .* for this me ans no more but that a 
circle is always a circle, and a square aUrays a square. 

1 agree with them, (2) that ideas are the patterns or exemplars, 
by which every thing was vuide that had a beginning: for au 
intelligent artificer must conceive Im work before it is made ; he 
makes it according to that conception; and the thing coticeived 
before it exists, can only he an idea. 

1 agi'ee with them, (3) that erery species of things considered 
abstractly is an idea; and that the idea of tlie species is in 
every individual of tlic s[)ecics, without division or multiplica¬ 
tion. This indeed is expressed soiuewltat TAJ'Sterlously, accord¬ 
ing to the manner of the sect; but it may easily he explained. 

Every idea is an attribute; and it h a conunon way of speak¬ 
ing, to .say, that the attribute is in every subject of Nvlueii it may 
tiuly be ^Hnned. Thus, to he above fifty years of age, is nji 
attnbuto or idea. Ibia attribute may be in, or affirmed of, 
fifty different iiKlmduala, and be the same in all, without divisiou 
or m dltiplication. 

[I think, that not only every species, but eveiy genus, higher 
or lower, and every attribute consider^ abstractly, is an idea. 
These are things conceived without regard to existence; they 
are universal, and therefore ideas, according to the ancient 
meaning of that word.] 

X. The latter Platmists departed from the theory of ideas 
invented by iheif leaders. js true, that, after the PJatunists 
entered into dilutes with the Peripatetics, iu orchT to defend 
the existence of eternal ideas, tliey mund it prudent lo contract 
the line of deience, and maintained only that there is an idea 
of ewty ^peoies ^ natural thirds, but not of tho genera nor of 
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things arti^ciaL Theywerc uuwiUing to muUipiy beings beyond 
what was necessarj'; but in (hii / think the^ departed from the 
genuine principlte of their 

XL Genera and atlribHies to be ehited amongst [The 

definition of a spcc^ics, is nothing but the definition of the geniis^ 
with the addition of a specific difFerehco; and the ^rision of 
things into species is the work of the mind» as well as their divi- 
siou into genera and classes. A species, a genus, an older, a 
class, is only a combination of attributes made by die mind, and 
called by one name. ITiere ta therefore the same reason for 
giving the name of idea to every attribute, and to every species 
and genus^ whether hi^er or lower:] those arc only more com¬ 
plex attributes, or combinations of the more simple. And 
though it might be improper, without necessity, to multiply 
beings, which tliey believed to have a real existence ; yet, had 
Aey seen that ideas tgr are not thif/gs that existyhnt things tliat 
are conceived, they would liavc apprehended no danger nor 
tense from their number. 

iimple attributes, specu*s, aixd genera, lower or higher, are 
all thills conceived without rcgArd to existence; tliey art* uni- 
versals 5 they are expressed by general words, and have an ecjual 
title to be called by the name ol* ideas. 

XIL Ideas the sole object of demonstrative reasoning.—[jf^) I 
likewise agree with those micit ut philosophers, that ideas are 
tlie object, and ike sole olgcct of scivnee, strictly so called 5 tliat 
is, of acmonsiraifte reasoning•'] 

And as ideas are inunutnble, so their agreements and disagree- 
ments, and all their relations iind nitributes are immutable. All 
mathemaricar truths arc immutably tiue. Like the ideas abend 
which thery arc convcTsaiit, tlwy have no ndation to time or place, 
no depenaence upon existence or change, lhat tlie asigics of a 
plane triangle arc equal to two right angles, always was and 
always will be true, though no triangle had ever existed. 

Tne same may be said of all abstract truths. On that account 
they have often been called eUTnal truths. And for the same 
reosoui Ae Pythagoreans ascribed eternity to the ideas about 
which they at© conversant. [They may v(‘rj' properly be called 
necessta^ tratha; becat»c it is imposaibte they should not be trti# 
X ttU timpani jss uUpkteesJ} 

of all truth that can be discovered, by per- 
ra^reements amfdisagrecnieiits of ideas, wlien we take 
ia its ^mitrve sense. And that Mr. Ix^ckci hw 
defilistio^'of kfiowled^^ had cMefiy in his view abs|^t truths, 
wo led: to riiRik from the examples he gkM ^ Ulus- 

XIll. Jhsthie 0M ooneem teal esristenee eassmi 6^ deduced 
from ^ oostiiddNdem ^ Fiatonic £yre is anoUier 
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great cla^ of truths, which arc not abstract and ncces^y, and 
therefore canttot be perceived in fAe agreements and dUagrtements 
of ideas* The®® ^ ^ ^he truths we know concerning the real 
existene^ of things; the truth of our own existence ; of tixe ex¬ 
istence of other things, ijianimate, anicoal and rational, and of 
their various attributes and iclations.] 

XXV* One truth relative to real existence neceuary^ not con^ 
rinyent*—[These truths may be called contingent truths. 1 
except onXy the existence and attributes of rhe Supreme Being, 
which is the only necessary truth 1 know regarding existence.] 

All other beings that exist, depend for their existence, and a1I 
that belongs to it, upon the will and power of the First Cause ; 
therefore, neither their existence, nor their nature, nor anything 
that befalls them, is necessary, but contingeul. 

XV. Signal failure of Lockers explanation of the dcjiniihn of 
knowledge .—altliough the existence of the Deity be ncccs- 
»u*y, I apprehend we can only deduce it from eoniingmf imihs. 
'J'hc only arguments for the existence of a Deity which I aju 
liMc to comprehend, are groundetl upon the Iniowledgc nl' my 
own existence, and the existence of other iinite beings. But 
these arc contingent truths*] 

[I believe, therefore, that by perceiving agreements end dis- 
ogrccnictits of ideas, no contingent truth wliatso(‘ver c<i)i be 
known, nor the real existence of any thing, not even oiir uw*) 
existence, »or ike existence of a Deity, which is u ne<vsia/yf trufh.] 
Thus i liave endeavoured to show what knowledge nnty. nud 
wliat cannot be attained, by perceiving the agreements ujid dis¬ 
agreements of ideas, when we take that word in its primitif'e 
sense. 

Wc are, in the nest place, to consider, whether klu'>^•lt^lge 
consists in perceiving the agreement nr disagreement of idca^, 
taking ideas in any of tho senses in which the word is u.se(l bv 
Locke and other modem philosophers. 

1. Very often the word idea is used so, that to have the idea of 
anything is a periphrasis for conceiving it. [In this sen^c, an 
idea is not an object of thotight, it is tliought itself. It is rhe 
act of the mind by which we conceive any objert.] And it is 
evident that this could not be the meaning which Mr. I^cko iiud 
in view in Iiis definition of knowledge. 

2. A second meaning of the word idea is that wdiirh Mr. l*ocke 

S kives in tlie introduction to bis Essay, when he is making an apo- 
ogy for the frequent use of it. It being that term, I think, 
which serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of the un- 
derstastding when a man thinks, or whatever it is which a roan 
can be employed about in thinking.’^ 

^ XVL Vlyects of ih^ht reduced to two classes .this deft- 
indeed, every thing that can bo the objci;t of Uiougbt is 
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an idea« ' [The obfects of our thoughU may, 1 chinks be reduced 
to two clatsaes. 

The first cla^ comprehends all those objects which we not only 
can think of, but which we believe to have h real existence.! 
Such as the Creator of all things, and all Ins creatures that fall 
within our notice* 1 can think of the sun and moon, the earth 
and sea, and of the various animal, vegetable, aud inanimate pro¬ 
ductions with which it hath pleased the bountiful Creator to 
enrich our globe. 1 can thiik of myself*, of my fiends and 
acquaintance. I tliink of the author of the Essay with high 
esteem. These, and such as these, arc objects oi the under¬ 
standing which we believe to have real existence. 

[A second class of objects of the understaudiiig wliich a man 
may be employed about in thinking, arc things ,(1) which we 
either believe ntner to have exiJ^tca, or (^) which we think of 
without regard to their existence.] 

Thus, 1 can think of Don Ouixotc, of the island of Laputa, 
of Oceana, and of Utopia, wluch 1 tx^eve iicvca to have existed. 
Every uttributo, every species, and ovary genus of things, rousi- 
derea abstractly, without any regird to their existence or non¬ 
existence, may be au object of the undci'stauding. 

To this second class of objects of the understanding, the name 
of idea does very properly belong, according to the piiinitivo 
sense of the word, and I have already considered what know ledge 
does, and what does not consist in perceiving tlic ugi*ecmeuts and 
disitfreoments of such idca:^. 

XVIL Thefe meanings of the irord idea** toere not, nmt pro^ 
bably, intended by Locke in hist dejinilion of knowtedge*-^\\^\xi if 
we WC6 the word idea in so i*xten»ive a stnise as to comprehend, 
not qnly the second, but also the first class of objects of the un¬ 
derstanding, it will undoubtedly be true, tliat all knowledge 
consists in perceiving the agreements and disagree in etits of ideas. 
For it is impossible that there can bo any knowledge, any judg- 
meut, any opinion, true or false, which is not employed about 
ithe olgects m the understanding.] But whatsoever is an object 
of the understanding b an idea, according to thb second meaning 
of ^e word. 

I am persuaded that Locke, in faia definition of know- 
leoge^ did not mean that the word idea should extend to all ihae 
things wUcb we commonly conaider as objects of the under¬ 
standing.] * 

Tbotiga Bbhop Beriieley believed that sun, moon, and stars, 
and all rnatarU things, are ideas, an^ nothing but ideas, Mr. 
Locke nowb^ professes tbb opinioiu He believed that we 
have ideas of bodies, but not that wdies are ideas. In like man¬ 
ner, he behered^that we have ideas of minds, but not that minds 
are id^s* ^ inqidred sd'carefdlly into tha or^n of sJt 
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our ideai^^lie did not fiurely rfiean to 6nd the origin of whatsoever 
may be the object of the understanding, nor to resolve the origin 
of every thing that may he an object ^ under$landing into senea^ 
tion and reJlect%on.\ 

XVllL But he adopts that of the philosophers, —3« Setting 
aside, therefore, the two meanir^ of the word idea before men¬ 
tioned, as meanings which Jdr. Locke could not have iu Ida view in 
tlie definition he gives of knowledge, the only moaning that could 
be intended in tliis place is that which 1 before called the philoso¬ 
phical mewling of the word idea, which hath a reference to the 
theory commonly received about the manner in which the mind 
perceives external objects, and in which it remembers and erm- 
ceivos objects that arc not present to it. It is a very ancirnt 
opinion, and has been very generally received among pluhisiu 
pliLTs, that we cannot perceive or think of such objects immedi- 
atiOy, but by the medium of certain images or re presents tiven of 
Ilk ni really existing in the mind at the time. 

'J'o those images the ancients gave the name of spedes and 
pliantasms. Modem philosophers have given them the nann^ of 
ideas. [*' It is evident, says Mr. Locke, B<M)k IV. chap, iv,, *• the 
mind knows not thiuga immediately, but only by the intervention 
of the ideas it has of thnn.'^ And in the same paragraph ho 
puts this question: ^MIow shall the mind, when it pmehos 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things tSk ni¬ 
sei v as V'] 

This theory I have already considered, in treating, of perrrp- 
tion, of memory, and of conception. The reader wiU therr hiut 
the reasons thaOeud me to tliink, tliat it has no solid fuiuicintion 
in reason, or in Attentive reilection nyton those operations of otn* 
minds; that it contradicts the immediate dictates of our natural 
fiiculties, which arc of higher authority than any theoty ; that it 
has taken its rise from the same prejudices which led all the 
wicient philosophers to think, that the Doity could not make this 
world without some ctem,al matter to work upon, and which ted 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists to think, that he could not con¬ 
ceive the plan of the world he was to make without eternal ideas 
really existing as patterns to work by; and that this tlieorr, when 
its necessary consequences are fairly pursued, leads to absolute 
scepticism, though mosc consequences were not seen by navst of 
the philosophers who have adopted it, 

XIX. iocke could not have believed his theory of ideas to he 
identical with that of the ancient philosophers,—1 have no inten¬ 
tion to repeat what has before b^n said upon those points; but 
only, taking ideas in this sense, to make some obsetvat'ons upon 
the definition which Mr. Locke gives of kuowI<*<lge. 

If all knowled^ consists in perceiving the Agreements 
nnd disagreements of ideas, that is, of representative images of 
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things existing in the mind, it obnoitflj foUo^vs, that if there be 
no such ideas, there can be no knowledge: so that, if there 
should be found good reason for giving up this philosophical 
hypothesis, all knowledge must go along with it>] 

1 hope, however, it is not so; and that though this hypothesis, 
like many others, should totter and fall to the: ground, Imowledge 
will continue to^tand firm, upon a more permanent basis. 

The cycles and epicycles of the ancient astronomers were for 
a thousand years bought absolutely necos^sary to explaui the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Yet now, wlien all men believe 
them to have been mere fictions, astronomy has not fallen with 
them, but stands upon a more rational foundation than before. 
Ideas or images of miogs existing in the mind, have for a longer 
time been tliought necessary for explaining the operations of the 
understanding* If they should likewise at lost be found to he 
fictions, human knowledge and judgment would suffer nothing, 
by being diseueuged from an unwieldy hypothesis. [Mr. Locke 
surely did not look upon the existence of ideas as a philosoplii- 
cal hypothesis. He thought tliat we are conscious of their 
existence, otherwise he would not have made the existence of all 
our knowledge to depend upon the existence of ideas.] 

[Secondlyf Supposing this hypothesis to be true, 1 agree with 
liOckc, that it is an evident imd necessary consequence that 
pur knowledge can be conversant about ideas only, and must 
consist in perceiving their attributes and relations.] I'or nothing 
can be more evident tlian this, that all knowledge, and all judg¬ 
ment and ppinioDi must bo about things wluch are or may be 
inmiediate objects of our thouglit. Wlut cannot be the object 
of tbouj^t, or the object of the mind in thinking, cannot be the 
obMt (n knowledge or of opinion. 

JSvery thing we can know uf any object must be either some 
attribute of the object, or some rektion it bears to .some other 
or objects. By the agreements and dis^reements of 
objects, I apprehend Mr* Locke intended to express both their 
aiitibuiei mid their relations. If ideas then be the only objects 
of tbou^t, the consequence is necessary, that they must be the 
only.ohjdcts of knowledge, and all knowledge must consist in 
perodivtng tbeir agreements and disagreements, that is, their 
ait^butaii and relations. 

XX. Ideas not the only onsets of our thougfUs, —The use 
I would isajce of this consequence, is to ^ow that the hypothesis 
must which it aece^arily follows: [for if we have 

any knovritodge of thu^ that are not ideasf it will fedlow no less 
evmmtiy, that ideas set not the only ofajects of our thoi^hts.] 

the oeet refutation of his theoru 
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book, with more accuracy and judgment than any philosopher 
had done before; but he has not conimedit to the agreements 
and disagreements of ideas. And 1 cannot help thinking, that 
a great part of that book is aji evident refutatim of the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the beginning of it* 

XXII. Consequences of such a theory» —Mr. Locke did not 
believe that he himself was an idea; that his friends aiicl 
acquaintance were ideas; that tlie Supreme Being, to speak with 
reverence, is an idea; or that the sun and moon, the earth and 
the sea, and other external objects of sense, are ideas, [lie 
}>clicvcd that he had some certain ktiowlcf^c of all those objects. 
JlLs knowledge, therefore, dhI not consist s<jk‘)y in perceiving tlio 
agicoincnts and cU«igreemcnt8 of his ideas:] for, surely, to per¬ 
ceive the existence, the attributes, and relations of things, w'hidi 
arc not ideas, is not to perceive the agreements and disugteotueuts 
of ideas. And if things which arc not ideas be objects oi* kiiov\> 
ledge, tlicy must be objects of thought. [On tlic contrary, if 
id<^n$ be tlie only objt^cis of tliought, ilu rc can bo no knowdejgtt 
(1) cither of our own existence, (2) or of the existence of external 
objects, Qi) or of the existence of a Deity.] 

X.XIII. The iheory of Locke partially t^ecied hy Berkeley.^ 
[This consequence, as far as concerns the existence of externai 
objects of sense^ was afterwards deduced from the theorj* of ideas 
hy Bisliop Berkeley with the clearest evidence; and tliat author 
those rather to adopt the consequence than to reject the theory 
<wi which it was grounded. But, with regard to the cxisicnee of 
our own minds, of other minds, and of a Siipreine Mind, the 
bisliop, that 1)0 might avoid the consequence, rejected a part of 
the tluiory, and maintained, that wt* can Hiink of minds, fd their 
attributes and isolations, without ideas.] 

Mr. HmiU' saw very clearly tlic consequences of this theory, 
and adopted them in liis speculative moments; but candidly 
acbiowledges, that, in the tnunmon business of life, ho found 
liimself under a necessity of believing with the vulgar. His 
Treatise of Human Nature** is the only system to whicli 
tlieory of ideas leads; and, in my apprehension, is, iu ail its 
parts, the necessary consequeiicx^ of that theory. 

Mr. Locke, however, did not see all the consequences of tliat 
tlicory; ho adopted it without doubt or examination, carried 
along by the stream of phil<Mu>phcr8 that went before him ; and 
hb» judgment aud good sense uve k*d him to etiv many things, 
and to odieve many things that cannot be reconciled to It. 

XXIV* He not only believed his owm existence, the existence 
of oxtemal thinn, ana the existence of a Deity; hvt he has 
show# very juatty how we come by the knowledge of tlic«c 
existences* 

It might here be expected, that be should liave |)oiuted out 
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the agreements and disagreements of ideas from ^rhich these 
existences arc deduced; but this is impossiblci and he has not 
cYen attempted it* 

[ (1) Our own exiUence^ he observes^ know intuitively ^ but 
this intuition is not a perception of the agreement or disagree^ 
ment of ideas ^ for tlie subject of the proposition, 7 exiei, is not 
an idea, but a person.] 

[ (2) The knowledge of external ol^rcU of ecTiee, he observes, ‘ 
we CM hove only by sensation. 77iie sensation lie afterwards 
expresses more clearly by the testhfiony of' our senses, which are 
the proper and sole judges of this iking; whose testimony is the 
greatest assuronoe we cm possihly huvef and io which our factil^ 
ties can attain. Tliis is perfectly agreealile to tiie common sense 
of mankind, and is perfectly understood by thojse who never 
heard of the theory of ideas.] Our sennes testify inirrt<*diately 
the existence, end many of the u( tributes and relations of cxtenial 
material beings; and, by our constitution, we rely with Jissuratice 
upon their testimony, witlnnit seeking a reason for doing ao» 

t Tliis assurance, Mr. Locke acknowledges, deserve.-^ the name of 
nowh'dgo. But those extemol Min^s ors not ideas, nor are 
their attributes and rclationH the agreements and disagrcements 
of ideas, but the agreemenus and disagreements of tilings w'hich 
are not ideas.] 

V XXV. Locke endeavours to reconcile our knowledge of external 
oNects With his theory of ideas.—[To reconcile this to the theory 
01 ideas, Mr. Loeke jkijs, That it is the acittal receiving of ideas 
from without that gives us tioUcc of the existence of those external 

thiMS. 

^^is, if understood literally, would lead us 1>ack 16 the doc* 
trine of Aristotle, that our ideas or npocies come from without 
from the external objects, and arc the imi^ or form of tlioso 
objects. But Mr. I^ko, I believe, meant no more by it, but 
that our ideas of sense must have a c-ause, and that we ain? not the 
cause c£ them ourselves.] 

Bishop Berkeley acknowledges all this, and shows very clearly, 
that it Me9 not afford the least shadow of reason for the belief 
of any material ol^ect. Nay, that there can be nothing external 
that baa any resemblance to our ideas but the ideas of other 

Zt is evident^ therefore, that the agreements and disagreements 
of ideas can ^ve us no knowledge of existence of any material 
thin^. If tary knowledge can be attained of tbmgs which are 
not ideas, that knowledge is a perception of agreements and dis* 
agree!Dents, not of ideas, but things that are not ideas. 

XXVL Oi^ hwwU^e the exmence of a Deity cannot be ’ 
rectmciled with this theory, (3) As to Me existence (fa JMtyt 
though Mr. Lockit was aware mat Das Cartee^end many after 
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hitO) had attempted to prbve it merely from the aneements and 
dka^eementa of ideae; jyet he thought it an iU way of esta¬ 
blishing that truths and ailencing atheistsj to lay the whole stress 
of so important a point upon that sole ibundation.*'] And there¬ 
fore he proves this point with great strength and solidity, from 
our own existence ^ and the existence of the ienMle part a of the 
universe. [ (4) By memory, iSx. Locke says, we have the know¬ 
ledge of the past exbtence of several things: hut ail coneoption 
of past existence, as well as of external existence, is irreconcilc- 
able to the theory of ideas; because it supposes that there may 
be immediate objects of diought^ which are not ideas pn^sently 
existing in the mind.] 

[I conclude therewrc, that if we have any (1) knowledge of 
our own existence, or of (S) the existence of wiiat we see about 
us, or of (3) the existence of a Supreme Being; or if wc have 
any (4) knowledge of things past by memory, tltat knowM^e 
cannot consist in perceiving the agreements and disagreements of 
ideas A 

XaV. [This conclusionf indeed, is evident of itself: for if 
knowledge consists solely in the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, there* can be no knowledge of any pro¬ 
position which does not express some agreement or disagreement 
of ideas; consequently there can be uo kiunvlcdgc of any pro¬ 
position, which expresses cither the existence, or the attributes 
or relations of things, which are not ideas. If therefore the 
thcoiy of ideas be true, there can be no knowledge of anything 
hut of ideas. And, on the other hand, if wc have any knowledge 
of any thing besides ideas, that theory must be false.] 

Tliere can be no knowledge, no judgment, or opinion about 
things which are not immediate objects of thought. T)ii» 1 take 
to bo self-evident. If, therefore, ideas Ik? the/only iroiiu^fliate 
objects of thought, they must be the only things in nature of 
which wc can have any Knowledge, and about which we can have 
any judgment or opinion. 

X!X vl. This conclusion not foreseen by Locke .—Tliis neces¬ 
sary consequence of the common doctrine of ideas Mr. Hume 
saw, and has made evident in his ** Tieatise of Human Nature;’’ 
but the use he made of it was not to overturn the thcorj- with 
which it is necessarily connected, but to overturn all know- 
l^dw, and to leave no ^ound to believe anything whatsoever. 
If Mr. Locke had seen, &ifi consequence, tliere is reason to think 
that he would have made another use of it. 

[That a man of Mr. Locke’s Judgment and pen( tTatl<JU did 
not p^erceive acoosequence so evident, seems indeed Yer)'stninge; 
and 1 know no other account that can be given of it but this, 
that the ambiauity of the toord idea has misled him In this, 
as in several owtt instances.] Haring at first defined ideas to 

2 D 
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be (I) whfttsoeyoT u tbc object of the understandiiig wlien we 
think,ho takes it vciy often iu that unlimited sense; and so 
evitry thing that can be an object of thought is an idea. At 
other thnes, he uses the word to sigoifv (2) certain representative 
itnagea of things in tlio mind, which philosophers have supposed 
to be iioinrdiatc oltjecU of thought. At other tinies, (8) things 
coiic etWd abstRictly, without regard to their existence, are called 
ideas. [Pkilosopfiy is much indebted to Mr. Locke for his 
olworvations on the abuse words. It is pity he did not apply 
those observations to the word idea, the ambiguity and abuse of 
which has very much hurt hie excellent EssayJ 

There are some other opinions of philosophers, concerning 
judgment, of which I think it unnecessary to say much. 

Iir Mr. Hume sometimes achipts Mr. Ixicke's opinion, that it 
is the pereepdou of the ajpreenu’nt or disagreement of our ideas; 
sometimes he maintainfl, that jodginent nnd reasoning resolve 
themselves into conception, luul :ire nothing but particular ways 
of conceiving objects; and be says, that an opinion or belief may 
most accurately be defined, a Ihf/j/ itl^a r^/aled (o or associated 
mfh a present Iwpression. Treatise of Human Nature,’* vol, i, 
page 172, 

I have endeavoured before, in die first chapter of dns Essay, 
to show that judgment is an opi^ratiou of mind specifically dis¬ 
tinct from the hare concepiiim of an olnect. I have also consi¬ 
dered his ziotion of belief, in treadug ot the theories concoiuing 
memory. 

Dr, Hartley says, ** That assi st and dissent must come iinder 
the notion of ideas, being only those verj* complex internal feel¬ 
ings which adhere by association lo such clusters of words as arc 
c^Ued . 

partici 

This, if I understand its mettning, agrees vridi the opinion of 
Mr. Hume above mentioned, and has therefore been beibre con¬ 
sidered, 

XXVIL Priestley has given another de^niiion of Judy'- 
ment. It is nothing more than the j)oi'ceptioix of the universal 
coficuirenee, or the perfect cc^ddencc of two ideas; or the want 
of that concurrence or coincidence,”} This I diink coincides 
with Mr, Locke’s definition, and therefore has been already con¬ 
sidered, 

Tlnae an many particularB which deserve to ho known, and 
which might very properly be considered in this Essay on ju^- 
luent t conemiing the various kinds of propositions by whi^ 
our judgntrats are expressed; their suojeetB and placates; 
their conrenions and oppositions: but as these are to be found 
in every system of logic irom Aristotle down to the present age, 
1 think it oaneeespoy to swdl this Essay with the repetition of 


ropoBitions in general, or aifinnations and n^ations in 
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what hiw been s^d so often. The remarks which hive occurred 
to me upon what is commonly said on those points, as well as 
upon the art of syllogism; the utility of the school logic, and 
the improvements that may be made iu it, may be found A 
Short Account of Aristotle’s Lo^c with Itemarks,**’* which Lord 
Kamos has hQiiourcd with a place in his Sketches of the History 
of Man." 

QUESTIONS. FOR EXAMINATION. 

Till term knowledffi not correctly cinployed by Locke ? 
ideea the objette of thoiight accord lag to fho saibC philosopher T 
An examiniidon of Lockout explanation of the vora knowM^e** vhy 
neceesery ? 

What ie undenlood by the perception of the agreement or diaagreemeui of 
ideas f 

How far It Lockedehnition true? 

In what kind of knowledge only hare we demonstrative knowledge? 

Why did the rUtoniita tupp<M ideas to be etenial and oinTimreaentf 
How did tlio latter FUtooitU depart from the Fcripatciic principle ns to 
ideas? 

Genera and attributes why entitled to be placed amongst ideas ? 

What truths cannot be deuced IVom the conaideration of Hutonlc idcn» I 
A knowledge uf the oscutence of a Deity not derived fronj (hi^e ideas? 
Objects of uiought reduced to two closm I 
Four meanings oftlic term ** idea*’ ? 

'n^e three first how understood by Locke in his definition of knowlcdg'^? 
Locke appears tu have adopted the philiwopbic theory of idi'os? 

He did not view it ns the invention of philosophers ? 

ir(»w does Reid show that ideas are not the onlt/ objects of thought ? 

Locke’s own admirable treatise the best refutation of the error ho fell into? 
What consequences of this minion were anticipated? 

Some part ui the tlieory rejected by Berkeley? 

How docs Locke reconcile the knowledge of exteroal objects of sense with 
the theory of ideas ? 

How docs Locke deilic the words ** the actual receiving ideas from without’* 
to be understood? 

Can tlie knowledge of the existence of a Supreme Being be reconciled witli 
the theory of ideas ? 

Cliaracter of the conclusion 7 

Why did not Locke anticipate this condusiou? 

FricflUey's dednitien judgment 7 


\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OT FIRST PltmaVXiES IN GENERAL. 

I. DivUion<if our judgnienii4—[OiiZ ot thciuostuiiporcnntdis- 
tinctions of our. judgmmta is, that sonie of them arc intaUive, 
otheri grounded on argument] 

It is not in our power to judge as we will. The judgment is 
carried along necessarily by the evidence, real or seeiuiiig, which 
* It li included in this edition of the author*i worka 
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appears to w at the time. But in propositions that are submitt^ 
to our jud^iCTt there is this great difference; some are of such 
a nature that a man of ripe u^erstanding may apprehend them 
distinctlyi and perfectly understand tlieir meaning without find¬ 
ing himself under any necessity of believing them to be true or 
faUci probable or improbable. The judgment remains in sus¬ 
pense, until it is inclined to one side or another by reasons or 
arguments. 

But there arc odier propositions which are no sooner under¬ 
stood than they are believed. The judgment follows the appre¬ 
hension of them necessarily, and both are equally the work of 
nature, and the result of our original powers. There is no 
searching for evidence, no weighing of atguments; the proposi¬ 
tion is not deduced or inferred from anotlior; it has the light of 
1|Uth in itself, and has no occasion to borrow it from anotlier. 

tSF Piv)position8 of the last kind, when they axe used in maU 
ten cf scienetf have commonly been called axioms; and on 
whatever occasion they are used, are called JirH principle^ prm- 
ei^Ui of common sense, conimoft noliontf self-evident truths. 
Ciccto calls them ^'Naturse judicia, iudicia commtuubus hoini- 
num sensibus infisa.'* Ix»rd Shaftesbury expresses them by the 
words, natural knoioledgef fundamentai reason^ and common 
sense. 

What has been said, I think, is sufficient to distinguish first 
principles^ or intuitive judgments, from those wliich may be 
ascribed to the power oi reaM>ning; uor ia it a just objection 
against this distmctiou, that there may be some judgments con¬ 
cerning which we ma,j be dubious to which class they ought to 
be referred. There is a real distinction between persons within 
the house, and those that am without; yet it may bo dubious 
to which the man belongs that •'Stands upon the Uireshold. 

The power of reasoning, that is, of drawing a conclusion from 
a chain of premises, may with some propriety be called an art. 
“ All reasoning,” says Mr. Loeke, is search and casting about, 
and requires pains and application.*’ It resembles the power of 
waUdng, whi^ is acquired by use and exercise. Native prompts 
to it, and has given the power of acquiring it; but must be 
aided by frequent exercise before we are able to walk. After 
reputed efforts, much stumbling, and many falls, we learn to 
; and it is in a similar manner that we learn to reason. 

1Z« ZWo requisites td intuitive judgment. —But the power 
of jti^;iag in self-erident propositionSj which are clearly under- 
atoM, may be compared to the pow^ swallowing our food. 
It is purely naturaj, and therefore common to the learm^d, and 
the to the trained and the untrained; [itrequirei (1) 

ripeness of nuenrtanding* and (2) ireedom from prejuoicei but 
nothing else.} 
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I take it for granted, that there are self-evident principles. 
Nobody, 1 think, denies it. And if any man were so sceptical 
as to deny that there is any proposition that is self-evident, I 
see not how it^would be possible to convince him ]>y reasoning. 

But yet there seems to be ^at diiferencc of ooiiaons among 
philosophers, about first principles. What one takcF to be sel^ 
evident, another iaboucs to prove by arguments, and a third 
denies altogether* 

III. The abuee of fintprinciplee by the ancienU led moderns 
to doubt their evidence. —Thus, before the time of Dos Carles, it 
was taken for a first principle, that there is a sun and a moon, 
an eart&and sea, which really exist, whether we think of them 
or sot. lies Cartes thought that the existence of those tlihigs 
ought to be proved by argument; and in this h^ has been fol¬ 
lowed by Malebrancne, Amauld, and Locke. They liave ull 
laboured to prove, by very weak reasoning, tlio exishmre of 
external ol^ects of sens**; and Berkeley and llume, scnsiblt* of 
the weakness of their aiguinents, liave been led to doiiy tlieir 
existence altogether. 

[The ancient pliilosophers granted, that all knowledge must 
be grounded on lirst principles, and that there is no reasouiug 
wi til out them.* Tho JVnpatotic philosophy was redundant 
rallier than deficient in first principles. lVrha[)s the .abuse of 
them in that ancient system may have hrouyht f/icm into discredit 
in modern times/] {or as the best thii^ may be abused, so that 
abuse is apt to give a disgust to the thing itself; and as one 
extreme ofien lea^ into the opposate, this seems to have heoti 
the case in the respect pud to principles in ancient mii in 
modern times. 

IV. Philosophers have fallen into two oppf)site extremes uith 
respect to ^rst principles. —[Des Cartes thought one principle, 
expressed m one word ‘*cogito,”a sufficient foundation fur his 
whole system, and asked no more. 

Mr. Locke seems to think first principles of very stimll use. 
Knowledge consiatmg, according to him, in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of our ideas; when we have clear ideas, 
and are able to compare them together, we may always fabricate 
first principles aa often as wo liavc occusioii for them. Such 
differences >je find among phOosppIiors about first principles.} 

It is likewise a question of some moment, wliettier the tliffer- 
encea among men about first principles can be brouglit to any 
issue* When, in disputes, one man maintains tliat to bo a first 

• Four thinn may be obterred touching firat prineiph^ifU Tlwt sJl 
Vnowledgo, don^ ftum ressoo, iafouaded on tbem. (2) Some a^brd certain,- 
others only probable, conclunons. (5) Hicir enumrratiou woidd give aUM- 
lityto human knowledge. (4) Men way agree, although they iliHer con- 
ceniiug them. 
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priuciple, whicli another denies, eoiamonly both parties appeal to 
conuuon sense, and so the auitter rests. Now, U there no waj 
of di^'ussiiig this appeal ? Is there no mark or criterion, whereby 
first principles that arc truly sncb, may be distinguished from 
those that assume the character without a just title ? I shall 
humbly ofTei in the following propositions wlwt ax>pear8 to1ne to 
be agreeable to tnitli in these matters, always ready to change 
my opinion upon convictioiu 

y. [1. Hr$t, I hold it to be certain, and even demonstrable, 
that {^1 knowledge got by reaeoning muit be built upon Jirtt 
principleiJ] 

This is as certain as that every house must have a foundation. 
The power of reasoning, in this respect, resembles the merchant* 
cal powers or engines; it must have a fixed point to rest upon, 
otherwise it spends iU force in the air, and prMuces no effect. 

When we examine, in the way of analysis, the evidence of any 
propoAtion, either we find it self-evident, or it rests upon one or 
more propositions that support it The same thing may be said 
of the propodtions that support it; and of those that support 
them, as far back as we can go. But we cannot back in Uds 
track to infinity. Where then must this analysis stop ? It is 
evident that it must stop only when w'c come to propositions, 
which support all that arc built upon tlicm, but are themselves 
su]^rtc<l by none, that is, to self-evident propositions. 

Let us again consider a syntlieticid x>ruof of any kind, where 
we begin with the premises, and pursue a train of consequences, 
until we cotno to the lastcoDclusloi), or tiling to be proved. Here 
we must begin, eith^ with ^If-cvidrnt propositions, or with such 
as have been already proved. When the last is tho case, the 
proof of the propositions, tlius assumed, is a 3 >art of our proof; 
and the proof is deficient without it Suppose then the dcnciency 
supplied, and the proof completed, is it not evident that it must 
set out with self-evident propositions, and that the whole evidence 
must rest upon them ! [So that it appears to be dem<mstr«bIo 
that, without first primdples, analytical reasoning could hwoe no 
endf and syntbotical reasoning could have no beginning ; and that 
every contusion got by reasoning irxx»»t rest with its whede weight 
upon first princijdce, as.the builmng does upon its foundation.] 

VI. A second proposition is, that eotne jkzi ptinciplet 
yield oos^Mtions are certain, others such as ars probable, in 
varioua from the highest probability to the l^est.} 

In ittfifc thmamvg, the strer^th or weakness of the conclusion 
will always corr^pc^ to that of the principles on which it is 
gioumM* 

In a xoittof of testimony, it is seU-evident, that the tesd- 
mony ol two is better than that of one, supposing them equal in 
character, and in their means of knowledge; yet the single 
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teadmoiiy may be true, and that which is preferred Ui it may he 

When an experiment succeeded in severed trials, and 
the circumstances have been marked with care, there is a self- 
eTident probability of its succeediI^; in a now trial; but there is 
110 certainty. Tlic probability, in some coses, is much greater 
than in omers; because, in some cases, itP is nnich easier to 
observe all the circumstances that may have induence upon the 
event than in others. And it is possible, diat, after many expe¬ 
riments made with care, our expectation may bo frustrated in a 
succeeding one, hy the variation of tamic circumstance that luis 
uot, or perhaps could not be observed. 

Sir Isaac Newton has laid it down as a first principle in na¬ 
tural philosophy, that a property which lius been found in all 
bodies upon which wc have had ac*cess to make experimentsj and 
which has always been found in its <juantity to be in exact ])ro- 
portion to the quantity of matter in every body, is to be held as 
an universal property of matU^r. 

This principle, aa far as I know, bus never been called in 
<luc5tion. The evidence w*e have, ^at all matter is divisible, 
moveable, solid, and inert, in resolvcable into this principle; and 
If it be nut true, we cannot have any rational cuDviction that <J1 
matter lias tliose properties. From tlic same principle that great 
muu bus sliown, that we have reason to conclude^ tW all bodies 
gravitate towards each other. 

VII. Mathematical avmns differ /ram the jirsi principles of 
philosophers. —[This principle, however, has not tliat kind of 
evidence which mathematical axioms have. It is not a neces¬ 
sary truth wliofec coiitrarj' ia impossible; nor did Sir Isaac ever 
conceive it to bo such. And if it should over be found, hy just 
esjx^riments, tliat there is any part in the ciimpoaition of some 
bodies which has uot gravity, fact, if duly ascertained, must 
he admitted as an exception to the general law of gravitation.] 
lu games of chance, it is a first principle, tiiat every side of a 
die has an equal chance to he turned up; and that, in a loitery, 
every ticket has an equal chance of being drawn out. From such 
first principles as these, which are the best we can liave in such 
mutters, wo may deduce, by demonstrative reasoning, the precise 
de^ee of probability of every event in such gamers. 

But the principles of aU this accurate and profound reasoning 
can never yield a certain conclusion, iVbeing impossible to supply 
a defect in the first principles by any accuracy in the reasoning 
that U groimded upon them. As water, by its grarity, can rise 
AO hig^r in its course than the fountain, however artfully it be 
conduct 9 d; »o no conclusion of reast)ning can l>av<* a grcuitcr 
degree of evzdeuce than tlic first principles I'rom wliicli it is 
drawn. 
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VIII. Fint principles neceuary to probability these • 

Tiistanccs, it is evident, that as there are Bome first principle® 
dmt yield concluaions of absolute certainty; so there are others 
that can only yield probable conclusions; and that the lotcosi ic- 
gtec of proh€&Uity inuj^t be grounded on first principles as well 
a& absolute ce^taiut 3 ^] 

IX« Their enumeration xcwld contribute to the advancement of 
hnowledge^^\S. A third proposition is» that it would contribute 
greatly to the stability of human knowledge^ and consequently to 
the improvement of it, if the first principles upon which the va« 
rious parts of it arc grounded were pointed out and ascertained.] 
We have ground to think so, both from facts, and from 
the nature of the thing. 

(1) There wfe two branchea of human knowledge in which this 
method has been followed, to wit, mathematics and natural phi¬ 
losophy : in mathematics, as far back as we have books. It is in 
this science only, that, for more, than two thousand years since it 
began to be cultivated, wo find jio w'Cts, no contrary systems, and 
hardly aii.v ilisputes; or, if there have bc*en disputes, they have 
endcQ as .soon as the animosity r^f parties subsided, and have 
never been again revived. The science, once firmly established 
upon the foundation of a few axioms and definitions, as upon a 
rock, has grown iiom age to age, lui us to become the loftiest and 
ihe mo^t solid fabric that human reason can boast. 

Natund philosophy, till less lluui tw'o hundred years ago, re¬ 
mained in the same fluctuating state with the otlier sciences. 
Every new system pulled up tlie old by the roots. The system- 
builders, indeed, were always willing to accept of the aid 
of first principles, when they wore of their side; but finding 
them insufficient to support the fabric which their imagi¬ 
nation had raised, they were only brought in as auxiliaries, and 
so intermixed with conjectures, and with lame inductions, that 
their systems were like Ncbuclmclnezzar’s image, whose feet were 
partly of iron and partly of clay. 

Lord Bacon first delineated the only solid foundation on which 
natural philosophy can be built: and Sir Isaac Newton reduced 
the principles laia down by Bacon into three or four axioms, 
which he calls r^ulm philosophan^. From these, tc^ether%ith 
the phenomena ob^rved by the senses, which he likewise lays 
down as first principles, he deduces, strict reasoning, the pro¬ 
positions eoAtained m the third book of bis Principia,*’ and m his 

Oprics }’* tiid by this means has raised a fabric in those two 
branches natural philosophy, which is not liable to be shaken 
by doubtfiil dh^tationi but stands immoveable upon the basis of 
s^-evident wimples. 

This fiibne has oeen carried on by the accessimi of new dis¬ 
coveries ; but Is no more subject to revohitions. 
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The disputes about materia prima, substantial forms, nature’s 
abhorring a vacuum, and bodies having no gravitation in their 
proper place, ere now no more. The builders in this work are 
not put to the necessity of holding a weapon in one hand while 
they build with the oUiet; their whole employment is to carry 
on the work. 

Yet it seems to be very proliable, that if natural philosophy 
had nut been reared upon tins solid foundation of selt*evi^nt 
principles, it would have betni to this day afield of battle, wherein 
every uich of ground would have been disputedi and notbing fixed 
and dotennu3ed, 

X. ]^athematic9 pome^sei an advantage over other sciences .— 
[1 acknowledge that mathematic a and natural philosophy, 
pecially the former, have this advantage of most other 

that it is less difficult lofonn distinct and determinate conceptions 
of the objects about which tfiey are employed;'] but as this difnculty 
is not insuperable, it aflbrds a good reason, indeed, why otluT 
sciences sliould have a longer in^c^ ; but no reason at nil wliy 
they may not at last arrive at matunly, by the same steps as those 
of Quicker growth. 

Tlie {aebi 1 have mentioned may therefore lead us to con- 
elude, that if in other brandies of philosophy the first principles 
were laid down, as has been done in matlieniatics aim natural 
philosophy, and the siib^*qucut coticlusions grounded upon them, 
this would make it much more easy to distinguish what is solid 
and well supported from the vain fictions of human fancy. 

XI. Advantage of building a system upon first principlts»~ 
{2) * But laying aside facta, tlie nature of the thing leads to the 
sanu? conclusion. 

Por when any system is grounded upon first principles, and 
deduced regularly from them, wcliave a thread to lead us through 
the labyrinth. The judgment has a distinct and determinate ob¬ 
ject. The heterogeneous parts being separated, can be cxainined 
each by itself. 

[The whole sj’stem is reduced to axioms, definitions, and deJvc- 
tionsJ] ITiese are materials of very different nature, and to be 
measured by a very different standard; and it is much more easy 
to judge of each, taken by itself, than to judge of a mass wherein 
they are kneaded together without clistinctioii. X4et us consider 
how we judge of each of them. 

XII. Use ofdffinitions. — ^First, As to definitions, the matter 

is very easy. They relate only to words, and differences about 
them produce different ways of speaking, but can iu‘vcr pro¬ 
duce dilferent ways of thinking, while every man keeps to his own 
definitions.] « ^ , 

But as there is not a more plentiful sourer of fidlacics in rca- 

* Vids Essay IV. ebsp. ii. sect. iv. 
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soiling thw mon's using the some word sometinies in one sense 
and nr other times in iinothcr, KT the best means or preventing 
such tallacies, or of detecting them when they are committed, is 
deiinitioxis of words as accurate as can be given* 

[Sicondlgf As to deductions drawn from principles granted on 
ljuih sides, I do not see how they can long be a matter of dilute 
among men who are not blinded by prqudice or partiality:] for 
the rules of reasoning by which inferences may be drawn from 
premises have l)ccn for two thousand y fixed with great 
unanimity. No man pretends to dispute the rules of reasoning 
laid dowu bj Aristotle, and repeated b> every writer in dia¬ 
lectics. 

And wc may observe by the w«v, thiit the ^reason why Logi¬ 
cians have been* so unammous in Acterijiitiing the rules of rea¬ 
soning, fiom Aristotle down to this d*ij, seems to be, that they 
were b;v that great genius raised, in a ^c]cnUfic manner, froiii a 
few definitions and axioms. It may further be observed, that 
when iiu'n diflfer about a deduction, whether it follows from cur¬ 
tain premises, this"! think is alwoys owing to their differing 
about principU. I shall explain rids by an example* 

tST Suppose that, from a thing having begun to exist, one 
man infers that it must have had a cauw; another mtm does not 
admit the inferoce. Here it evident, that the first takes it 
fo^ a self-evident prin^te, that every thitig winch begins to exist 
must have a cause* llie other not allow this to be self- 
evident* Let them settle this point, and the dispute will bo 
at an end* 


Thus I think It appears, that in matters of science, if the 
terms be properly explained, tin* fiist principles upon which the 
reasoning is groundea be laid dowu and exposed to examination, 
and the conclusions regularly deduced* from them, it might be 
expected, that men oi caiulour and capacity, who love truth, 
and have patience to examine things coolly, might come to una- 
nhxkity with regard to the force of the deductions, aaui that their 
(Ufl^nces mi^t be reduced to those they may have about first 

A /(furtk^ pToposirioD is, that nature hath not left 
us destitule of means whereby the candid and honest part nf 
mankind nay be brought to unanim iiy when they happen to 


mwxind nay oe Droogat to us 

nrst nriuci^cs.l 
Wbbn ttMOt di^ about 


Wbtn ttMOt di&t about that axe taken to be first prin- 
^ Mlf-0vid<9)t tratha, rcasonmg seems to bo at an end* 
MrCy'Slppeafo to cataxnoL, sense* When one man's com- 
seQSe*g^>M one datenaination, another man's a contrary 
doterminMun, there seems to be no remedy but to leave t^very 
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man to enjoy hia own opinion* Tliia is a comnion observation, 
and I believe a just one, if it be rightly understoo<l. 

It is in vain to reason with a roan who denies the first princi¬ 
ples on which the reasoning is grounded. Thus, it would be in 
vain to attempt the proof of a propoaidon in KucUd to a man 
wlio denies the axioms. Indeed, wc ought never lo reason with 
men who deny first principles from obstinacy and unwillingness 
to yield to reason, 

But is it not possible, that men who really love truth, and arc 
open to conviction, may differ aliout first principles ? 

I tliink it is possible, and that it cannot, without grcai want 
of charity, be dented to be possible. 

When this happens, every man who believes that there a 
real distinction between truth and error, and that the faculties 
which God has given us are not m their nature fallacious, must 
be convinced that there is a defect, or a perversiou of judgment 
on the one side or the other. 

A man of candour and humility wUI, in such a case, very 
naturally suspect his own judgment, so far as lo bo desirous to 
cuter Into a serious oxainination, even of whnt lie 1ias long held 
as a first principle. He will think il not impossible, that although 
his licurt be upright, hia judgment hiay haw been perverted, by 
education, by authority, by party zeal, or by some other of tlio 
common causes of error, from the influence of which neither 
parts nor integrity exempt the human understanding. 

In such a sUite of mind, so amiable, and so becoming every 
good man, ba^ nature loA )ijm destitute of any rational means 
by which he may be imabled, eitlicf to correct liis judgment if 
it be wre^ng, or to confirm it if it be right ? 

I liope It is not so. I hope that, by the means which nature 
has furnished, controversies about first priuciples may be brought 
to au issue, and that the real lovers oi truth may come to uiia- 
niiuity with regard to them. 

XIV. attending disputee ahoui first principles ,— 
[It is true, that, in other coDtroversics, the process by which the 
truth of a proposition is discovered, or its falsehood detected, is, 
by showing its necessa^ connexion with first principles, or its 
repugnancy to them. It is true, likewise, tliat when Uh* contro¬ 
versy is, whether a proposition be itself a first principle, tills 
process cami^ be apphed. The taruth, therefore, in controver¬ 
sies of this kind, lamuTs under a pccCilior disadvantage. But it 
has advantages id another kind to compensate this.] 

XV. Equipolleni advontagee* —[1. For, in the place, in 
such controversies, every mm is h competent judge; and tberafore 
it is difficult to impose upon mankii)d.l 

XVI. Authofitg in first princifUe different from iU irfiucMe 
in abitruee IrvtAr.—To judge of first principles, niiiuiresno more 
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than a sound mind free from prejudice, and a distinct conception 
of the (|Uestio]i« The learned and the unlearned, the philo* 
sopher and the daydabour^, are upon a level, and will pass the 
same judgment, when they are not misled by s<»jne bias, or 
taught to renounce their understanding from some mistaken 
religious principle. 

] [Jn matters Doyoiid the reach of common understanding, the 
many are led by tlu.* few, and willingly yield to theu* authority. 
But, in matters of common sense, tlic few must yield to the 
iiiaiiY, when local and temporary prejudice s are removed.] No 
man is now moved hy the subtilo ai^^iiincnts of Zeno against 
motion, tliougli perhaps he knows not luiw to answer them. 

XVII. Difference between ancievt anfl modern neeptiewn,— 
The ancient sceptical system funiislics u remarkable instancf^ of 
this trniL That system, of whicli Pjrrho was reputed the 
&ther, was carried down, through n succession of ages, by very 
able suid acute philosopliers, wlto taught men to believer notliing 
at all, and esteemed it the highest jiiteh of liuiuan wisdom to 
withhold assent from every propositiou whatsoever. It was 
supporu^l with very great subtilty and learning, as we see from 
tlio writings of Sextus Empiricus, tlic only outhor of that Hcct 
whoso writings liavc come down tv our age. Tlie assault of the 
Seepiir.'t against all science s<*cms to have been managed vrith 
more art and address than the defence of tlie D^pnalists. 

Yet, as tills system was an insult upon the coimnon sense of 
mankind, it died away of Itsc'lf; and it would be in vain to 
attempt to revive it. The niodi^ru scepticism is very different 
from the ancient, otherwise it \v<mld not have been allowed a 
bearing; and, when it has lost tlie grace of novelty, it will die 
away al^, diough it should never bo refuted. 

[The modem scepticism, I mean that of Mr. Hume, is built 
upon principles tohich were oerg generally maintained by ^hilo^ 
eopheri^ though they did not see that uiey led to scepticism. 
Mr. Hume, by tracing, with great acuteness and ingenuity, tlie 
consequences of principles couunonly received, has shown that 
thty overturn all knowledge, and at last overturn themselves 
ana leave the mind in perfe^ suspense.] 

Secondly^ Wo may observe, that opinions wlucb contra¬ 
dict first principles axe oistingaished from other erreors by this; 
that they are not only false, but absurd : and, to discountenance 
absurdity, nature bath given us a particular emotion, to wit, 
tAat <^f riMcule^ which seems intends for this vety puipose of 
putting out of countenance what is abeurd, either in opinion or 
practice^ 

' XVin. JUepeetke propineee of ridicule and argument^ 

(This weapon^ when properly applied, cuts with as keen an edge 

as argtimenu Nature hath Ainiuhed us witli the first to expose 

\ 
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ahiurdity ; as with the last to refute error* Botli are well fitted 
for their severs] offices, and ate equally friendly to truth when 
prwerly used.] 

Both may be abused to serve tho cause of error: but the same 
degree of judgment, which serves to detect the abuse of argu¬ 
ment in f^sG reasoning, serv'es to detect the abuse rjf ridicule 
when it is wrong directed. 

Some have from nature a happier talent for ridicule than 
others; and the same thing hol^ wit)i regard to the talent of 
reasoning. Indeed, I conceive there i« liardly any tibsurdity, 
which, when touched with the pencil of a Lucian, a Swift, or a 
Voltaire, would not be put out of countenonu^ when there is not 
some religious panic, or very powerful prejudice, to blind the 
understan^ng. 

XIX. Ridicule iometimes tohcllj/ ifioperatire.—[But it must 
be acknowledged, that the emotion of ndic V , even when most 
natural, may be stifled by an emotion of a contrary nature, and 
canuot operate till that is removed. 

Thus, if tlie notion of eanctity is annexed to an object, it is no 
longer a laughable matter; and this visor must be pulled ofl* 
befrue it appears ridiculous. Hence we sec, tliut notions which 
appear most ridiculous to all who consider them coolly and 
iuoiSerently, have no such appearance to those who nevt'v 
thought of them, but under the impression of religious awe and 
dread.] 

Xa . 27ie absurdity of ridicule may escape immediate detection 
in various ways.—[Even where religion is not concerned, (1) the 
novelty of an opinion to those who are too fond of novelties; 
(2) the gravity and solemnity with which it is introduced; (8) the 
opinion we have entertained of the author; (4) its apparent con^ 
newton with principles already embraced^ or (5) ttibserv 'iency to 
interests which we have at heart; and, above all, (b) its being 
fixed in our minds at (hat time of life when we receive implicitfy 
what we are taught; may cover its absurdity, and fascinate the 
understanding for a tbue.] 

But if ever we are able to view it naked, and stripped ol' thtise 
adventitious circumstances from which it borrowed its importance 
and authority, the natural emotion of ridicule will extort its force. 
An absurdity can be entertained by men of sense no longiT than 
it wears a rriask. When any man is found who lias tlu* skill or 
the bolduesB to pull off the mask, it ean no longer bear the light; 
it slinks into dark corners for a while, and then ivS no more heard 
of, but as an object of ridicule. 

Thus I conceive, that first principles, whicli arc rcnliy the dic¬ 
tates of common sense, and directly opposed to absurdities in 
opinion, will always, from the constitution of human nature, sup¬ 
port themselves, and grin rather than lose gronud among nian- 
Itind. 


i 
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XXL Diverge mode9 of remming nboat Jif9t principlei*^ 
[3. Thirdly, it may be observed, that although it is contrary to 
tliu nature of first principles to admit of direct or ofodiclicai 
proof \ yet there are veriaiu ioays of reasoning even about 
by wliich those that are just and solid may be confirmed^ and 
tbofic that are faUe may be detected* It may here be proper to 
mention some of tlic topics from which wc niay reason in mat¬ 
ters of this kind.] 

[First, it is a good argument ad bomineni, if it can be shown, 
that a first principle which a man rejects, stands upon the same 
footing with others which he admits: for, when this is the case, 
he must be guilty of an incoosintoucy wiio holds the one and re¬ 
jects the other.] 

XXII.f [Thus the faculties of consciousness, of memory, of 
external sense, and of reason, are all equally the gifts of nature. 
No good reason can be assigned Ibr receiving the tostimony of 
one of them, which is not of oi\\vd\ force with regard to the 
others. The greatest sceptics admit the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness, and allow, that what it testidos is to be held as a first prin¬ 
ciple. If, therefore, they rtyect tlie Immediate testimony of sense, 
or of memory, they are guilty of an inconsistency.] 

[Secondly, a first principle may admit of a proof ad abanrdum.] 

In this laud of proof, which is very common in mutlieiHatic.*^, 
we suppose the contraiUctory proposition to be true. Wc trace 
the consequences of that supposition in a train of reasoning; and 
if we find any of its necessary consoquoiices to be manifestly ab¬ 
surd, we conclude the supposition fmm which it followed to be 
false; and therefore its contra(Uctt)r}' to be true. 

There is hardly ony proposition, especially of those that may 
claim the character of first principles, that stands alone and im- 
connected. It draws many others along with it in a chain that 
cannot be broken. He that takes it up must bear the burden 
of all its consequences; and if that is too heavy for him to bear, 
he must not pretend to take it up. 

[Thirdly, I conceive, that the consent of ages and nations, of 
the learnra and unlearned, ought to liave great authority witli 
regard to first principles, whore every man is a competent judge.] 

Our ordinary conduct in life is built upon first principles, as 
well as our ^eolations in philosophy; and every motive to 
acdon supposes some belief. When we find a general agree¬ 
ment mno^ mea, in principles that ooncein human life, this 
must have great authority with every sober mind that loves truth. 

* (X) Atgiomtun ti heminem. ((Q ArguiM&txan ad abiuidum. (3) Oe- 
usraX conmU (4) If thay precede woy deecripfion of educafion. (5} If they 
are Deemary is m coadael of life. 

t Ibesiuhor the fint mode of rmiwiiag about first piiaclplei to 

hit own epum* 
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XXin* 27^ third argumeiU re$pecUd by Btrkehy. —[It is 
pleasant to observe the miitU>S9 pains which Bisbop Berkeley 
t^es to show, that his system of the uon-existence of a material 
world did not contradict the scntimenU of the vulyar^ hut those 
only of the plxilosophers,] 

With good reason he dreaded more to oppose the autliori^ of 
vulgar opinion in a matter of this kind, thm all the echooh of 
philosopners. 

XXIV. Direction arid answer* —[Here, perhaps, it will be 
said, What has authority to do in matters of opinion ? Is truth 
to he determined by most voU«? Or is autliority to he again 
r«aise<l out of its grave to tyrinnize over mankind t] 

1 am aware that, in this ago, an advocate for authority hns a 
very unfavourable plea; but 1 wish to give no ni<u*o lo authority 
than is its due. 

Most justly do we liouour the names of those benefactors to 
mankind who have contributed more or less (o hvuik the yoke of 
that authority which deprivf*« men of tlie natural, the unalicn- 
able right oi judging for themselves; but while we indulge n 
Just nnimoBity again^t this autliority, and ngainst .ill who would 
subject us to its tyranny, let us remember how counnon iht-. folly 
is, of going from one faulty extreme into the oppohiu. 

XXV. Authority auxiliary <oya(^trtew^-^[AutbiivitY, thougli 
a very tyrannical mistress to private judgment, may y^ t, on some 
occasions, be a useful handmaid; tbU is all she is untitled to, 
and this is all I plead in her behalf. 

The justice of this plea will appear by putting a rase in a 
science, in which, of all sciences, authority is ucknowdedgud to 
have lca.st weight.] 

Suppose a niathematician has made a discovery in that science, 
which ho tliinlvs imporbmt; that ho has put his deinonstratjon 
in just order; and, after examining it with an attentive eye, Ims 
foimd no flaw in it; I would ask, Will there not be still in iiis 
lireasl some diffidence, some jealousy lest the ardour of iuv<‘n- 
tion may have mode liim overlook some false step t This must 
be granted. 

He commits Ms demonstration to the examination of a mathe¬ 
matical friend, whom he esteems a competent judge, and waits 
with impatience the issue of his judgment. Here 1 would ask 
again, VTiethcr the verdict of hU friend, according as it is favour¬ 
able or unfavourable, will not greatly increase or dituinisii his 
confidence in his own judgment ? Moat certainly it will, mid it 
ought. 

If the judgment of his friend agree nitli his own. c?ipecially 
if it bo con&ned by two or three able judges, he rcsto secure 
of his discovery without further examination; but if if be uii- 
favourable, he is brought back into a kind of suspense, until 
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the part that i$ suspected undergoes a new and a more rigorous 
examinatioa* 

I hope what is supposed in this case is agreeable to nature, 
and to the experience of candid and modest men on such occ^ 
siona; ^et here we see a man’s judgment, even in a mathematical 
demonstration, conscious of some feebleness in itself, seeking the 
aid of authority to support it, greatly strengthened bv that au¬ 
thority, and hardly able to stand eTe<;t again&t it, wimout some 
new aid. 

Society in judgment, of those who aic esteemed fair and com¬ 
petent judges, has effects very similar to those of civil society ; 
It ipves strength and coiirage to every individual; it removes 
that tinudity which is as naturally the companion of solitaxy 
ju^iient, as of a solitary man in iUe state of nature. 

Let us judge for ourselves, thorerorc, but let \ia not disdain to 
take that ria from the authority of other coinjictent judges, 
which a mathmatician thinU itnece»'^iry to take in that science, 
which of all sciences has lca^t to do with authority, 

XXVl. In a matter of common every man is no less a 
competent judge, than a tnathcmatician is in a matffacmatical de¬ 
monstration ; and there must be a great presumption that the 
judgment mankind, in such a matter, is the natural issue of 
those faculties which God hatli given them. Such a judgment 
can be erroneous only when tlieie is some cause of the error, as 
general as the error is. M'hcn tins can be shown to be the case, 
I acknowledge it ought to have its due weight. But to suppose 
a general deviation from truth among ma^ind in things self- 
evident, of which no caubc can be assigned, is highly unreason¬ 
able. 

XXVTI. A second oi^ecrion.-‘^Perhaps it may ho thought 
impossible to collect the general opinion of men upon any point 
whatsoever; and therefore, that this authority can serve us m no 
stead in examining first principles. But I apprehend, Uial, in 
many casealHb is neither impossibie nor difBculL] 

who whether men ha^ universally believed the 

fldttflQce of a jMterial world? Who can doubt whether tnon 
hifVe ttniwiMily believed, that every change that happens in 
Bitoe moat he^ a caoae ? Who can doubt whether men have 
'oamm^ betteved, that there is a ri^t and a wrong in human 
coodaot, iome thkfp that moit blame, and others that are 
entitM lo ibprobtti<m ? • 

(NMwanoM, ^ and of n»ziy 

iBwht be oamed, is au0M*»ttg evident, (1) from the 
tr <f it ept OB eondact, ilitvtu oui acquaintance reaches, 
and AMsIAs kietoiy efaU ages attd eotHMi of which we have 
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(8) llieTe are other dpiniont that appear to be UDiveml, fiOBi 
wka4 «f Gonmon im the itmciure of aU UMfffMgeG.] 

Language it the express image and picture of human tbou^te; 
and fromwe picture we may draw some certain odnclueioaa eoqt* 

eeming the onginah - , 

We find in ail languages the same parts of speech; we «nd 
nouns, mbstandve and ^jective; rerbs, active and passive^ in 
their various tenses, numbm and moods. Smne rules of syntax 
ar^ the same in all languages. 

Now [what is common in the structure of languages, incUcates 
an uniformity of opinion in those things upon wliira that .struc¬ 
ture is grounded.] 

The distinction between substances and the qualities belonging 
to them; between thotigkt, and the being tliat thinks; between 
thought, and the objects of thought; is to be foiiud in the stniC' 
turc of dl languages: and therefore, systems of philosophyi which 
abolish those distinctions, wage war with the common sense of 
mankind. 

We are apt to imagine, that those who formed languages were 
no metaphysicians; but ^e first principles of all scieuces are the 
dictates of common sense, and ue open to all men; and every 
man who has considered the structure of langxiage in a pbiloeo- 
pliical light, w^ find infallible proo& that those who have irimied 
it, and those who use it with understanding, have the power of 
making accurate distinctiona, and of forming general conceptions, 
us well as philosophers. Nature has given those powers to all 
men, and tney can \ise them when their occasions require it; but 
they leave it to the philosophers to give names to them, and to 
descant upc^ their nature. In like manner, nature 1ms given 
eyes to &n men, and they can make good use of them; but the 
structure of the eye, and the theory of vision, is the business of 
pbilasophers. 

XXlX. [FourtAiy, opiniom that appear so early in the minds 
of men, that they cannot be th4 effect of education, or of false 
reasoning,* have a good claim to be considered aa first principles.} 
Tlius the belief we have, that the persons about us aie living and 
intddigent beings, is a belief for which perhaps we can giro aolne 
reason, when we are able to maon; but we had thhi he&eS be* 
fore we could reasem, and befim we co\dd learn it by instiuctiosi. 
It seestt therefore to be an immediate e&ct of our constitutiM.: 

[Fifthlg, the laet topic I slndd mention m, when an ommot^ie 
so neceeenry In the cfmibeei of l^fep that witiK^ the hwf <d'% 
a man mast be led into a tiionsaad absurdities in practice, such 
an opinion, when we can rise no other roMon for it, may safely, 
^ few a first princi]^.] 

[XbHs I have andeavourea to sbow^ .thet although foil priooi* 
plea am not capable of diroot praof, yet di S m n m, that mhj 
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happen with^ffard to them atoong men of candour^ are with* 
ont rtinedy.; ^at natme haa not left ms destitute of xaeimfl by 
which we li^y discover errors of this hind; and that thm axe 
ways of reasoning, with regard to first principles, by which those 
are truly sucJi may he distinguisned from Tulgar errors or 
prejudices*] 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

fristincUoDi c^otir jud|tDantst 
Requisitef to intoltire judgment! 

Why. bsTC modem pmloaophert eniertsmed dotibW concermng fint prin* 
ciploi!. 

into what oppoidts eactremM have they fallen on diii sulject! 

All our knowledge hsied on fint pnnelploa! 

In what reepect cb die coQclusioiia drawn from them differ from the prlnci- 
tbemaclvea? 

How <lci matliemsdcal arioma differ from philoeophic firatprinelplea! 

In what manner would the eouiDcrallon of these priocipfca tend to the sd* 
vsneemeut of knowledge t 

What advantage do msthematica noeacaa over other sciences? 

Wbo^ Eulvaotagee generally would reeult fcotn laying down Srst principlee sa 
the basis of every branch of philoeophy f 
Use of defmitiooat 

Whence the difficulty in all dilutes concemiDg flnt prioclplei? 

Adrantagea e<^vaIeDt to this iDCOuvenlencet 

Authority in Bret priuciplei dificrent In kind and effect from aiilhonty iu 
abatruao investigatiooaf 

How does modsra differ from ajicirat acepticiam ! 

Ridicule how fkr dMaet from argument f 
When ia ridicule totally inapphcaule? 

Which are the various modes of reaitoning about Brat principles? 

How does Spply the first (o his own ^tem T 
Berkeley seema to nave respected the *'conseDt of ages T’ 

The criterion ^unlvetaal opinioDt! 


CHAPTER V. 

TU PUtsr PRUrCIPLES OP COSTINGSMT TRUTHS. 

I* “ SuREtY,** Bsya Bidlop Berkeley, it is a work well deserv¬ 
ing our pains, ti mue a strict inquiry concerning the first prin- 
of knowledge; to sift and ezamine them on all sides/* 
What was said in the last chapter, is intended both to show the 
iinpottime of thiS'inquiry, and to make it more ea^. 

But, ia order such an inquiry nmy be actually made, it is 
.neceA^ thtf first principles of knowledge be ^stinguished 
from otl^ tmtkii, and presented to view, that they may be sifted 
end examined on Ml Maes. In order to this end, 1 shall attempt 
a detail of those I take to be such, and of the reasons why 1 
frimk Aem entitled to that character. 
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If the enumeration ahouid appear to some redundant^ to others 
deftcienty and to others both; if t]uiigs> which 1 conceive to bo 
first principles^ should to otliers appear to be vulgar vnorn, or to 
be truths which derive their evidence from other truths, and 
therefore not first principles; in these things every imin must 
judge for himself* I shall rejoice to see an enumeration more 
perfect in any or in all of those respects; being persuaded, that 
the agreement of men of judgment and candour in first princi¬ 
ples, would be of no less consequence to the advancement of 
knowledge in general, than the agreement of mathematicians in 
the axioms of geometry has been to the advancement of that 
science* 

II* jdll truths reduciblif to two eforse#*—[The truths that fall 
within the compass of human knowledge, whether they be self- 
evident, or deduced from those that ore self-evident, may he 
reduced to two classes. They are cither necessary and immu- 
tablo truths, ^hose contrary is impossible; or tliey are contin¬ 
gent and mutable, depending upon soineefibct of will and power, 
which had a beginning, and may have an end.] 

That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of the same base 
and the same altitude, is a necessary truth* It depends not upon 
the will and power of anv being* It is immutably true, and the 
contrary impussibic. Tliat the sim is tlie centre, about which 
tlie earth, and the other planets of our system, perform tJieir 
revolutions, is a truth; but it is not a neccssaiy truth* ^ It de¬ 
pends upon the power and will of that Being who made the sun 
and all the planets, and who gave tbem those motions that seemed 
best to him* 

III, Of the modg of expresHng neceuary truflui. —[If all truths 
were necessary truths, loere would be no occasion for diflerent 
tenses in the verbs by which they are expressed. What is true 
in the present time, would be true in the past and future; and 
there would be no change or variation of any thing in nature. 

• We use the present tense in expressing necessary truths; hut 
it is only because there ie no flexion of the verb which includes all 
times.'] When I say that three is the half of six, 1 use the ))re- 
sent tense only; but I mean to express not only what now is, 
but wliat always was, and always wm be; and so every pro])osi- 
tion is to be understood by wliich ite mean to express a neces¬ 
sary truth* [Contingent truths are <rf another nature. As they 
are mutable, they may be true at one time, an4 not at another; 
and therefore ihe expression of them must include some point or 
period of time.] ' 

[If Imguaga had been a contrivance of philosophers, they 
would probacy have given some flexion to the indicative mood 
of verbs, which extended to all times past, present, and futnrt*; 
for such a flexion only would be fit to express necessary propa* 

2e2 
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ritfons, liave no relatii» to time. But there is no Uxit 

M far as £ know, in which* such a fleadon of verbs is to be ioun< 
Because, the thoughts and dimime of men are seldom employed 
about nmssor^ truths, but commonly about such as are eontin^ 
gent ; lai^;uages are fitted to express the last rather than the 
firstj 

Iv • l%e distinction c/ truths into abstract and concerning real 
eaisiences, not coincident tciih (hat of necessatg and contingent,— 
[^e distinctioii commonly made ^tween abstract truths, and 
those that express matters of fact, or real existences, coincideB in 
a great measure, but not altogether, with that between necessary 
and contingent truths. The necessary truths that fall within our 
knowledge are for the most part abstract truths. We must except 
the existence and nature of the Supreme Being, which is necessary. 
Other existences are the effects of will and power. They had a 
beginning, and are routable.] Their nature is such as the Su* 
remc Being was pleased to give them. Their attributes andre* 
jtions must de^hd upon the nature Ood has given them; the 
powers with which he has endowed them; and the situation in 
which he hath placed tlirm. 

V. No contingent truth ij^ferred from necessartf principles ,— 
I'lic conclusions deduced by reasoning from first principles, will 
conimonly be necessary or contingent, according as the principles 
are from which they are drawn. [On the one hand, I take it to 
be certain, that whatever can, by just reasozung, be inferred from 
a principle that is necessary, must be a necesaa^ truth, and that 
no contingent truth can be inferred from principles that are ne« 
ceswtry.] 

Thus, as the axioms In mathemarics are all necessary truths; 
so are a)t the conclusions drawn from them; that is, the whole 
body of that science. But from no mathematical truth can we 
deduce the existence of any thii^; not even of the objects of the 




science?. 


VI. But one necessarg truth from contingent principles ,—[On 
the other hand, 1.^4)rehieztd there are very few eases In which we 
con, from principles that are contingent, deduce tru^ that are 
necessary. I can only recollect one instance of thisldnd, namely, 
that, firm the existence of things contingent and mutable, we can 
infer the existence of an immutable and eternal cause of them.] 
As the minds of men are occupied much more about truriis 
that are eonting^t than about thoee that are necessary, 1 sh^l 
first endeavour to point out the principles of the fomer kind. 

1. Firsi, then, 1 hold, as a uni principle, the existence of 
everything of which 1 am conscious, 

^ Consciousness is an operatkm of the understanding of iW own 
kind, and cannot be logically defined. The objects of it are our 
present pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our feon, our deaiFea, our 
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doul)ts, our thoughts of every kind; in a word^ all the passious^ 
and all the actions and operations of our own minds^ while they 
are present. We may remember them when they are past; but 
we are conscious of them on^ while they are present. 

When a man is conscious of pain» he is certain of its existence; 
when he is conscious that he doubts, or believes, he is certain of 
tile existence of those operations. 

But the irresistible conviction he has of the reality of tlioso 
operations is not the effect of reasoning; it is immediate and in¬ 
tuitive. The existence therefore of those passions and operations 
of our minds, of which we are conscioui, is a first principle, 
which nature requires us to believe upon her authority. 

If I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by conscious¬ 
ness; to prove that it is not a fallacious sense; I can find no proof. 
[ cannot find any antecedent truth from which it is deduced, ot 
upon which its evidence depends. It seems to disdain any sucli 
derived authority, and to cuum my asaout in ita own right. 

If any man could he found so franti^ as to douy that he thinks, 
while he is consciiius of it; 1 may wonder, I laugh, or 1 
may pity liiin, hut I cannot reason the matter with Inm. "We 
Imvc no common principles from which wc may reason, and 
therefore can never join issue in an argument. 

VII. The existence of any ihtM of which we are conscioue, a 
principle universally admitted* —[This, I think, is the only prin¬ 
ciple of common sense that has never directly been called in 
question. It seems to be so firmly rooted in tlic minds of men, 
as to,retain its authority with the greatest sceptics. Mr. Hume, 
after armihilating body and mind, time and space, action aud cau¬ 
sation, and even his own mind, acknowledges the reality of the 
thoughts, sensations and passions of which he is con8ciou.^.J 

No pliilosopher has attempted by any hypothesis to account 
for this consciousness of our own thoughts, and the certain Icuow- 
ledge of their real existence which accompanies it. By tiiis they 
seem to acknowledge, that tins at least is an original th<y 

mind; a power by which we not only have ideas, out original 
judgments, and the knowledge of real existence. 

[I cannot reconcile this immicdiate knowledge of the opt^ vat ions 
of our own minds with Mr. Locke’s theory, that all kuo^vledge 
consists in perceiving the agreement and disagreement of ideas. 
What are me ideas, aom whose comparison the knowledge of 
own thoughts results? Or what are the agreements or dis¬ 
agreements which convince a man that he is in pain when he 
feels it ?] 

Neither con I reconcile it with Mr. Hume’s theory, that to be- 
Heve the existence of anything, is nothing else thmi to have a 
strong and lively conception oiit; or, at most, that belief is only 
some modification of the idea which is the object of belief* For 
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not to mentiont that propositionsi not ideaa, are the object of be¬ 
lief; in all variety of thoughts and pasaionsi of which Ve are 
conscious, we believe the csdstenee of tne weak as well as of the 
strong, the faint as well as the lively* No modification of the 
operations of our minds disposes us to the least doubt of their real 
existence. 

• VIII. Critfirions. —As dierefore die real eanslence of our 
and of all the operations and feelings of our own minds, 
(]) IB believed by all men; (3) as we find ourselves incapable of 
doubting it, and (S) as incapable of offering any proof of it, it 
may justly be considered as a first principle, or dictate of 
common sense. 

But although this principle rests upon no other, a very consi¬ 
derable and important bruncli of human knowledge rests upon it. 

IX« A knoi^dge of the operaiione of our minde re$te on a ftm^ 
ha$u, —[For irou this source of consciousness is derived all that we 
know, and indeed all tliat we can know, of the structure, and of 
tlic jA)Wcr8 of our own minds; from which we may conclude, that 
t/icru U no branch of knowledge that elande upon a ^rmerfoun^ 
d<t/wn f fbr surely no kind of evidence can go beyond that of 
coii'clousncss.! 

How Qoes it come to pass then, that in tliis branch of 
knowledge there ure so many and so contrary systems? so many 
subtile controversies that arc never brought to an issue, and so 
little fixed and determined? Is it possible that philosophers 
should differ most where they have the surest means of Agree¬ 
ment? where every ^ing is built upon a species of evidence 
which all men acquiesce in, and hold to be the most certain ? 

[This St lange phenomenon may, I think, be accounted for, if 
W(‘ diatin^'aifin between coneciownese and reflection f which are 
often Jfbprof>erly confounded.] 

Thd^fir^i is common to all men at aU times, but is insufficient 
to give us clear and distinct notions of the operations 
; wc are conscious, and of their mutual relations, and 
distmcti<me» The second, to wit, attentive reflection 
ose operations^ making them objects of thought, surv^- 
n atteiitlv^, and e xamining them on all oiies, is so w 
ling comnxm to all men, t^t it is the lot of ver^ few. 
The gmtest part of men, either through ^ant of capacity, or 
fiom other causes, never reflect attentiv^y upon the operations 
of tbmr own minds. The* habit of this reflo^tm, even in those 
whom nature hasrfitted for it, is not to be attained without 
much pains and pnctice. Wc can know nothing of the imme¬ 
diate objects of wht, but by the testimony of our eyes; and 1 
apprehend, that^ mankind had found as great (Ufficulty in 
giving attention to (he objects of sight, as they find in attentive 

* ^ Vid# sect ot Ab ebipter. 
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reflection upon the operations of their own minds, our know* 
ledge of the first might have been in as backward a state as 
our knowledge of the last* 

But this darkness wiU not last for ever. Ugbt will arise 
upon this benighted part of the Intellectual globe. When any 
man is so happy as to dcliueatc the powers of the human mind 
dl they really are in nature^ men tliat are free from ppc‘judice, 
and capable of reflection, will rccoeiiiv:^ their own features in 
the picture; and then the wonder wfll be, l)r»w things so obvious 
could be so long wrapped up in mystery and duknt ^s; hc5w 
men could be carried away by faUe tbcones and conjectures, 
when the truth was to be found in their own breabts if they 
had but attended to it. 

\S. Another first principle, I think, is, That tiic thoughts of 
which I am conscious, are the thoughts of a being which 1 call 
fnr/selff my mind, roy personJ] 

The tltouglits and feelings of which wc arc conscious arc con* 
thiually changing, and the thought of this frumicut is not the 
tlicught of the last; but sometlung which 1 call ms self, rcmoiiib 
un<ler this cliango of tliought. Thib self the same reflation 
to alt the succcbbivc thoug)it> I am conscious ol, arc a] I niv 
thoughts; and every thought which is not m) thought, most 
be the thought of some other person. 

If any man a^kb u proof of this, I confess I can give none; 
there is an evidence in the proposition itst‘lf which I am unable 
to resibt. Shall I think, that thought can stand hy itself witli* 
out a thiokir^^ being ? or that ideas can fin* I pleasure oi pain { 
My nature dii^tates to me that it U impassible. 

Anti tlut nature ha^ dictated the same to all men, a}>pear:j 
from the struc^ture of all languogeb: for in all ]angu<i;7cs men 
have expressed tlui iking, reasoning, willing, loving, luting, hy 
pemoml verbs, which from their nature require a j>ersciii who 
tliinks, reason^ wills, loves, or hates. From wliich it iippears, 
that men have been taught by nature to believe that thought 
rrouireb a thinker, reason a reasoncr, and love a lover. 

A. Ifuine partly admiti the evidence of coneciox^eif* —[Here 
we must leave Mr. Hume, who tonceives it to be a vulgir enw, 
that besides tlie thoughts we arc conscioua of, there is a mind 
which is the subject of those thoughts. If tiie mind be any 
thing else than impressions and ideas, it must be a word withU 
out a meaning. The mind, therefore, according to thj'^ pliiloso* 
pher, is a word which signifies a bundle of perceptions; or, 
when he defines it more accurately, ^*it is that siu cession of 
related ideas and imprcs&ious, of which w'c have an Intimate 
memory and contcioueneie"^ 

I am, therefore, that succestion of related ideas and impros* 
sions of which I have the intimate memory and consciousness. 
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But wlio is tiie Jr U)at lias this memo^ sod consciousness of 
a successiou of S^tasand impressions? Why, It ia nothing but 
that succession itself. 

Hence I learn, this soccesiion of ideas and impressions 
inti mutely remembers, is coosciaus of itself* 'I would wial) 

to bo further instruct^, whether the impressions remember and 
are conscious ol' the ideas, or the ideas remember and arc cou* 
scious of tlie iniprcsaoxuii or if both remember and ore conscious 
of both ? and wne&er the ideas remember those that come after 
them, as wcU as thoM that were before them ? These are ques¬ 
tions naturally arising from this s)'stem, that have not yet been 
explmued. 

uliis, however, is door, that this succession of ideas and im- 
preadons not only remembers and Is conscious, but that it judges, 
reasons, aihrms, denies; na^, that it eats and drinks, and is 
sometimes merry, and sometimes sad. 

If these things can be ascribed to a succession of ideas and 
impies«ioDs, in a constancy with common sense, I should be 
very glad to know what is nonsense. 

X1. The scholastic phiiosophers have been wittily ridiculed, 
by rcprcacntitig them as disputing upon this question, Num 
cninucra botz^binans in vacuo possit comedere secundas inten- 
tiones and I believe the wit of nuui cannot invent a more 
ridiculous question. But, if Mr. Humet’s philosophy be admit¬ 
ted, this question deserves to be treated more gravely: for if, 
as we learn from this philosophy, a succession of ideas and 
impw'salons may eat, ana drink, and be merry, 1 see no good 
reason why a chimera, which, if not the same, is of kin to an 
idea, may not chew the cud ujKm that kind of food which the 
schoolmen caU second intentions^. 

XlL [3. Another first principle I take to be, That those 
thiMs dm really happen wmch 1 disductly rmemhert.\ 

Ira has one of the surest marks of a first princi^e; for no 
man awr protended to prove it, aud yet no man in his wits caUs 
it in question; the testiinony memory, like that of conscious¬ 
ness, laimmediatas it claims our assent upon its own authori^. 

Suppose thttt a learned counsel, in defei\ce of a client 
agmnst the concumng teatuneniy of witnesses of credit should 
insist upon a new .topic to invalidate riie testimony. Admit¬ 
ting,'* aayi he, ibfi integriQr of the witnesses, and they 
distinctly remember what *hey have given in evidence; it does 
not tcXlaw that the prisoner is gxiSity. It has never been proved 
that the most dstmet memory nsvy not be fallaeiouSi Show me 
any noceaaaty connexion between that act of the mind vriiidi 
we call memory, and the past existence of the event remem* 
bffiad No man baa ever ofiered ashadow of argument to prove 
such a connexion; yet this la tme link of the chain of 
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againBt the prisoner \ and if it haye no strength« the whole 
proof falls to the ground: until thiS} therefore^ be made evident^ 
until it can be proved^ that we may safely rest upon the testi* 
laony of memory for the truth of past events, no ju(^e or jury 
can justly take away the life of a cidacn upon so doubtful a 
point,” 

I believe we may take it for granted, that this argument from 
a learned counsel would have no other oifect upon tlie judge or 
jury, than to convince them that he was disordered in his judg« 
*ment. Counsel is allowed to plead every thing for a client that 
is fit to persuade or to move; yet I believe no counsel eycr had 
the boldness to plead tliis topic. And for what reason? For no 
other reason, surely, but l>ecausc it is absurd. Now, what in 
absurd at the bar, is so in the philosopher's chair, Wlutl would 
be ridiculous, if delivered to a jury of hont^st sensible citizens, 
is no less so when delivered gravely in a philosophical dissevta* 
tiem, 

XIII, Hume indirectly impeaehe$ the evidence of memory.^ 
Mr. Hume has not, as far as 1 remember, directly called in ques¬ 
tion the testimony of memory; but he hoe laid down (he premieee 
by which ite authority U overiumedf leaving it to his reader to 
draw the conclusion. 

He laboius to show, that the belief or assent which always 
attends the memory and senses is nothing but tlic vivacity of 
those perceptions which they present. He shows very cloarly, 
that this vivacity gives no gri>und to believe tlie oxisitence of 
external obJccU, And it is obvious, that it can give as little 
ground to believe the past existence of the objects memory. 

Indeed tlie theory concerning ideas, so generally received by 
philosophers, destroys all the authority of memory, as well as tlie 
authority of the senses. Dos Cartes, Malebranche, and Tjocke, 
were aware that tikis tlieory made it necessary for them to find 
out arguments to prove the existence of external objccU, wlucii 
the vulgar believe upon tiie bare autlkority of their senses; init 
those philosophers were not aware, that this theory ma<le it 
equally necessary for them to find arguuionts to prove tlko exist¬ 
ence of things past, which we remember, and to support the 
authority of memory. 

All the albuments they advanced to support the autlkority of 
our senses, were easily refuted by Bishop Berkeley and Mr, 
Hume, being indeed very weak and inconclusive. And it w6uld 
have been as easy to answer every arguinout they could liave 
brought, conristent with their theorj', to support the authority 
of memory. 

[For, according to that theory, the immediate object of 
memory, as well as of every other operation of the unden»twding, 
is an idea present in the mind. And, from the present existence 
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of this idt a of memory I am left to infer« by reosoninf^, that six 
moiithB^ or six years agOj there did exist aa object similar to tliis 
idea.] 

But what is there ia the idea that can lead me to this conclu¬ 
sion? Wlial mark does it bear of the date of its archetype ? 
Or what evidence have I that it had an archetype, and that it4s 
not the first of its kind ? 

Perhaps it will be said, that this idea or image in the niiud 
must have had a cause. 

I admit, that if there is such an image In the mind it must 
liave \\ixd u causo, and a cause able to produce the eifoct; hut 
what can wc infer from its having a cause ? Does It follow tliat 
the eifoct is u type, nn image, a copy of its cause ? Then it will 
follow, tliat a picture is an image oi' the painter, and a coach of 
the coach maker. 

A post event may be known by reasoning, but that is not 
rcnieTiilKtring iU When 1 rcmciidxT h thing distinctly, I disdain 
equally to hear reasons for it or against it. And so i think does 
cv<^ry mat) in his senses. 

Xl V. [4. Another first principle is our own personal identity 
at)d (.ontinued existence, os far back as we retnember any thing 
distinctly.] 

T^\h we know immcdtatcly, and not by reasoning. It seems, 
indeed, to be a part of the testicuony of memory. Every thing 
we remember has such a relation to ourselves, as to imply neces¬ 
sarily our existence at the time remembered. And there caiinol. 
be a more palpable absurdity tfian tliat a man should remember 
what happened beferre he existed. He must therefore have 
existed aa far back as he remembers any thing distinctly, if his 
memory be not fallociouR. This principle, therefore, is so con¬ 
nected with the last mentioned, that it may be (ioubtful whether 
both ought not to be inclmled in one. l^t every one judge of 
this as he sees reason. Tho proper notion of identity, and tlfo 
sentiments of Mr* Locke on tliis subject, have been ccaisidered 
before under the head of mexnorY. 

XV. [5. Another first principle is, That those thin^ do really 
exist which we distinctly perceive by our senses, and are what 
we perceive them to be.J 

It is too evident to need proof, that all men arc by nature 
l&l to give implicit Ihith to the £stinct testimony of their senses, 
long h^ore ih«y are tapoHe any hiat from prejudices of educO^ 
iion or (^philosophy, ^ ^ 

How came we at first to know that there are certain beings 
about us whom we call father, and mother, and sisters, and bro¬ 
thers, and nurse ? Was it not by the testimony of our senses ? 
How did these persons convey to us any information or instruc- 
rion ? Was it not means of our senses t 
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It is evident we can have no cornTnimication^ na corrospondcuce 
or society with any created being, but by means of our senses* 
And until we relv upon their testimony, we must consider our¬ 
selves as being £Uone in the universe, without any fellow-crea¬ 
ture, living or inanimate, and be left to converse with our own 
thoughts, 

XVL Th^ hn^v^Uige of o(A#r spirits rejected, wintentionallyi 
hy the Berkleians* —[fiishop Berkeley surely did not duly consi¬ 
der, that it is hy means of the raalorial world that we liave any 
correspoudenct^ with thinking beings, or any knowledge of their 
existence, and that by depriving us of the mattuial woihl, liu 
deprived us at the same time of family, friends, country, nnd 
every human creature 5 of every object of affection, eateom or 
concern, except oui*selves.j 

I'hc good surely never intended (Ids. He was too 

warm a friend, too zealous a patriot, and iw good a Christian, 
to be capable of such a tliought* He wus mit aware of the c<»n- 
sequcnces of his system, and therefore they o\ight not to lie 
imputed to him; but wc must imuuU* them to th<‘ system itself. 
It stidc’s i^vory generous and social principle, , 

When I consider myself as Hpoaking to men who hour me, unci 
ran judge of what I say, I led that respect which is dne to suclt 
an audience. I feel an enjoyment in a reciprocal coniinumcation 
of sentiments with candid and ingenious friends, and my soul 
blesses the Author of jny licing, who has made me capable of 
tills manly and rational cntertaiuincnU 

But the Bishop shows me, dtat this is all a dream; tliat I see 
not a human face; that all the objects I see, and hear, and 
handle, are only the ideas of my own mind; ideas are my only 
com))anicMi 8 * Cold company, indeed! Every social aifcction 
freezes at the thought! 

But, my Lord Bishop, are tlicre no minds left in tlic uiiivorso 
but my own ? 

Yes, indeed: it is only the material world that is annihilated; 
eve^ thing else remains as it was. 

This seems to promise some comfort in ray forlorn solitude. 
But do I see those minds ? No. Do 1 see their ideas ? No. 
Nor do they see me or my ideas. They are tlien no more to me 
than the inhabitants of Solomon's isles, or of the moon; and my 
melancholy solitude returns. Every social tie is broken, and 
every social affection is stifiedb 

This dismal system, which, if it could be believed, would 
deprive men of every social comfort, a very' good Bishop, by 
stmt and accurate reasoning, deduced from the principles com¬ 
monly received by philosophers concerning ide^w. The faidt is 
not m the reasoning, but in the principles from wluch it is 
drawn. 
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All the arguments oiged by Bei^eley and Hume against the 
existence of a material world are grounded upon this principle,, 
^rhat we do not perceive external ejects themselves, but certain 
images or ideas in our own minds* l>ut this is no dictate of com¬ 
mon sense, but diri^ctiy contrary to tbe sense of all who have not 
been taught it by philosophy, 

XVII, JltB truth of the etidenee of our ienses eonjirmed hy an 
argumentum ad hominem.** —We have before exainined the rca- 
sons given by philosophers, to prove that ideas, and not external 
objects, are the immemate objects of perception, and the instances 

E 'vcn to prove the senses faUocious. [without repeating what 
IS before been said upon those points, we sliall only here observe, 
that if external objects be perceived immediately, we have the 
same reason to bcheve their existence as plulosopfaers have to 
believe the existence of ideas, while tiicy hold them to be the 
immediute objects of perception.] 

X Vin, [6, Another first principle, I think, is, That we have 
some degree of power over our actio (ts, and tlie determinations 
of our will.] 

All power must be derived fiom the fountain of power, and 
of every good gift Upon his goo<l pleasm^c its continuance 
depcada, and it is always subject to his control. 

iiemgs to wliom God has given any degree of power, and 
understanding to direct them to tbe pro]>er use of it, must be 
accountable to their Maker. But tiiose who are intrusted with 
no power, can have no account to make \ for all good conduct 
consists in the right use of power; all bod conduct In the abuse 
of it. 

To call to account a being who never was intrusted with any 
degcee of power, is an absurdity un less than it would be to call 
to an account an inanimate being. are sure, therefore, if 

we have any account to make to the Author of our being, that 
wc must have some d^ree of power, which, as far as it is pro¬ 
perly used, entitles us to his approbation; and, when abased, 
renders tu obnoxious to his displeasure. 

XiX, IfOcke'e origw i^f our idea of power abeurd* —[It is not 
easy to say in what way we first get the notion or idea of power. It 
is nether an object of s&tse ikOt oi eonseiousneas. We see events, 
one siuMeding another; but we see not the power by whicli 
they are ^|ax>duced. We are cimsdous of the operations of our 
minds: w^power is not wi operatum of mind.] If w^^ad no 
Dorinns but such as are furnished by tbe extern^ senses, ntkd by 
eonsciousites^ifit seems to be li^MAiible that we should ever 
have any ^^deption of power, WF Accordingly, Mr. Hume, 
who has reasoned the most accurately upon this hypothesis, 
denies that we hare any idea of power^ aim elearly refutes the 
account given by Mr. I^ke of the origin of this idea. 
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XX. But it is in vain to reason from an hypothesis against a 
fact, the trutl) of which every man may see oy attending to his 
own thoughts. It is evident, that all men, very early in Hfe, 
not only have an idea of power, but a conviction that they have 
some d^^ee of it in themselves; for this conviction is necessarily 
implied m many operations of mind, which are familiar to every 
mao, and without which no man can act the part of a reasonable 
being. 

• Firei, It is implied in every act of volition* Volition, it 
is plain,’* says Mr. Locke, “ is an act of the mind, knowingly 
exerting that dominion which it takes itself to have over any 
part of the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from any 
particular action.*' Evciy volition therefore implies a conviction 
of power to do the action willed^ A man may desire to make a 
visit to the m<x)n, or to the planet Jupiter; but nothing but 
insanity could mdee him wiU to do so. And if even insanity 
produced this effect, it must be by making him think it to be in 
his power. 

Secondly* 'Plus conviction is implied in all deliberation f for 
no man in his wits deliberates whether he shall do wimt ho 
believes not to be in his power. Thirdly, The some conviction 
is implied in every resolution or purpose formed in consequence 
of deliberation. A man may as well form a resolution to pull the 
moon out of her s])lLcrc, as to do the most insigniiicant action 
which he believes not to be in his power. The same tiling mny 
he said of every promise or contract wherein a man plights his 
faith; for he is not an honest man who promises what he docs 
not believe lie has power to perform. 

As these operations imply a belief of some degree of power in 
ourselves; so there are oUiers equally common and familiar, 
which imply a like belief with reg^ to others. 

When we impute to a man any action or omission, <as a ground 
of approbation or of blame, we must believe he had power to do 
othexwise. The same is implied in ail advice, exhortation, com¬ 
mand, and rebuke, and in every case in which wc rely upon his 
fidelity in performing any engagement, or executing any trust. 

It is not more evident that mankind have a conviction of tlie 
existence of a material world, than that they have the conviction 
of some degree of power in ti^emselves, and in others; every 
one over his own actions, and the determinations of his will: a . 
conviction so early, so general, and sO interwoven with the whole 
of human conduct, that it must be the natural effect of our 
constitution, and intended by the Autiior of our being to guide 
our actions. 

It resembles our conviction of the existence of a material 

• Power ii implied in volidoii, delibctaUoo, and in reeolutton rciulUng from 
deliberaiioR. 
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world iu this respect also, that 6Yen those who reject it in specu¬ 
lation, find themselves under a necessity of being governed by it 
in their practice; and thus it mil always happen when philoso¬ 
phy contradicts first principles. 

aXL That the natural faculties are not fallacious, a f^rst 
principle.— Another first principle is, That the natural facul¬ 
ties, by whidiwc distinguish truth lri3m error, are not (allacioa^. 
If any m«in should demand a proof of this, it is imposjsibte to 
satisiy hinn suppose it should be mathematically demon¬ 

strated, this would signify nothing in this case; because, tojud^e 
vf a demonstration, a men must trust his faculiies, end take ior 
granted the very thing in question.] 

If a men’s honesty were called in question, it would be ridicu¬ 
lous to refer it to the man’s own word, ^vhetl)cr he be honest or 
not. The same absurdity there is in attempting to prove, hy 
any kind of reasoning, probable nr demonstrative, that our r<nk- 
son is not fallacious, since tlie very point in question is, wlietlKi 
reasoning may be trusted. 

If a sceptic should build his scepticism upcm this foundation, 
that our reasonu^g and judging ]iowers are fallacious in Uielr 
nature, or should resolve at least to withhold assent until it be 
proved that they are not; it would be impossible by argument 
to beat him out of this stronghold, and he must even be left to 
enjoy Ids scepticism. 

Des Cartes certainly made a false step in tins matter; for having 
suggested this doubt ainon^ others, that whatever evidence he 
might liave from his consciousness, his simses, his memory, or 
his reason; yet possibly some malignant being had given him 
those faculties on purpose to impose upon him; and therefore, 
that they are not to be trusted without a proper vouclier: to 
remove this doubt, he endeavours to prove the being of a Deity 
who is no deceiver; whence he concludes, that tiie faculties he 
hud given him ore true and worthy to bo trusted. 

XaII. J}es Cartes' proof of the truth of our faculties pe^ 
iitio prinepii.”—<[It is strange that so acute a reasoner did not 
perceive, tiut in taia reasoning there is evidently a of the 

question. 

For if our faculties be fallacious, why may they not deceive us 
in this reasoniny as well as in others? And if they are to be 
trusted in this instance .without a vouclier, why not in otbexv ?] 

Fveiy Idnd of rew>ning for the veracity of our &culties, 
amounts to no more than toking their own testimony for their 
veracity, and this- we must do implicitly, until Ood give ua new 
faculties to rit in judgment upon the old; | 0 * and the reason 
why Des Cartes satined himself with so weak an ax^ment for 
the truth of his faculiiesi most probably was, that be never seri« 
busly doubted of it. 
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XXIII. Thi* iruih one of our eoxlieti first principles.—\\f 
any truth can be said to he prior to all others in the order of 
nature, this seems to have the best claim; because in every 
instanco of assent, whether upon intuitive, demonstrative, or 
probable evidence, the truth of our faculties is taken for granted, 
and is, as it were, one of tlie pretuises on which our a.ssent is 
grounded.] 

How tlien come we to be assured of this fundamental truth 
on which all others rest? Perhaps evidence, as in many other 
respects it resembles light, so in tnis also, that as light, which in 
the discoverer of all visible objects, discovers itself at the same 
time; so evidence, which is the voucher for all truth, vouches 
for itself at the same time. 

This, however, is certain, that such is the constitution of the 
human mind, that evidence discerned by us, forces a correspoTuU 
ing degree of assent. And a man who perfectly undera 
just syllogism, without helteving that the conclusion follows from 
tlic premises, w ould be a greater monster tliiui a mm boni with¬ 
out hands or feet. 

We are bom under a necessity of trusting to our reasoning 
und judging powers; and a real belief of their being falliuiious 
cannot be maintained for any conniderablc time by tlic greatest 
sceptic, because it is doing violence to our constitution. It is 
like a man’s walking upon his bands, a feat which some men 
upon occasion can exhibit; but no man ever made a long jour¬ 
ney in this manner. Cease to admire his dexterity, aiul he will, 
like other men, betake himself to his legs. 

XXIV. Two characferistics common to several first principles. 
-^[We may here take notice of a property of the principle under 
consideration, that seems to be common to it with many other 
iirat principles, and which can hardly be found in any prInci]jlo 
that IS built solely upon reasoning; and that is, (1) that in most 
men it produces its effect toUhout ever beinp attended to, or made 
an object of thought.'] No man ever thinks of this principle, 
unless when he considers the grounds of scepticism ; yet it inva¬ 
riably governs his opinions* When a man in the common course 
of life gives credit to the testimony of his senses, his memory, 
or his reason, he does not put the question to himself, whetlier 
these faculties may deceive him; yet the trust he reposes in them 
supposes an inward convicrion, that, in that instance at least, 
th^ do not deceive him. 

fit is another property of this and of many first principles, 
(2) that they force assent in particular instances, more powerfully 
than when they are turned into a general proposition. Many 
sceptics have denied every general principle of science, excepting 
pe^ps the existence of our present tkou^ts; yet these men rea¬ 
son, and refute, and prove, they assent and disst^ut in pardctilar 
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They use zeasoning to overtuiu all reasoning, and judge 
that tney ought to have no judgment^ and see cleany that th^ 
are blind. Many have in graerd maintained that the senses are 
fallacious, yet there-never was found a man so sceptical as not to 
trust his senses in pardcular instance#, when his safety required 
it; and it may be observed of those who have professed scepti* 
cism, that their scepticism lies in generals, while in paitaculars 
th^ are no less dogmatical than others. 

iXV. ^8. Another first principle relating to existence 5a, 
that there is life and intelligence in our fellow^men with whom 
we converse*] 

As soon as ^Idren are capable of asking a question, or of 
answering a question, as soon us tliey show the signs of love, of 
resentment, or of any other alTection, they must be convinced 
that those with whom they have this intercourse axe intelligent 
beings. 

It is evident th^ are capable of such intercourse long he fore 
th<*y can reason. Every one knows, that there is a social inter* 
course between the nurse and tiie child before it is a year old. 
it <vui, at that age, understand! many things that are said to it. 

It can, by signs, ask and refuse, threaten and supplicate. It 
clings to ita nurse in danger, enters into her griet and joy, is 
happy in her soothing and caresses, and unhappy in her displea¬ 
sure. That these things cannot be without a conviction in the 
child t^t.the nurse is an intelligent being, 1 think must bo 
granted. 

Now I would ask bow a child of a year old comes by this con¬ 
viction i Not by reasoning surely, for children do not reason at 
that age* Nor }s it by external senses, for life and intelligence 
arc not objects of the external senses. 

By what means, or upon wliat occosions nature first gives this 
inforraatioa to the infant mind, is not easy to determine. W e 
are not capaUe of reflecting upon our own thoughts at that 
period of me, and bef<»e we attain thia capacity, we have quite 
forgot how or on what occasion we first had this belief; we per¬ 
ceive it in those who are bom blind, and in others who are born 
deaf; and therefore nature has not connected it solely either 
with any object of rights object of heari^. *Wben 

we grow w to the ye^ of reason and reflection, ^ui belief re- 
maiiiB. No man thino ^ asking himself what reasos he has to 
behave that his neighbour 4s a living creature. Ha would be not 
a lit^ surprised anoth^ person should ask him so absurd a 
question | and perhaps could not give any reason which would 
not equally prove a wateh cr a P^ppet to to a living creature. 

But, though yon should ssti^ mm of the weakness of the rea¬ 
sons be ^ves vat his belief you cannot make him in the least 
doubtful. This belief steads upon another foundation than that 
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of Teaaoning; and therefore, whether a man cail^^ve good rea¬ 
sons for it or not, it is not iu his power to sh^e it off. 

XXVI. fVe ore convinced of the existence^ ^ intelligence in 
others .—[Setting aside this natural conviction, 1 believe the host 
reason wc caj\ give, to prove that other men are living and intel¬ 
ligent, is, that their teorde and actions indicate like potcers of 
understanding as toe are conscious of m ourselves.'] The very 
same argument applied to the works of nature, leads us to con¬ 
clude, that dicre is an intelligent Author of nature, and appears 
equally strong and obvious in the last case as in the fust; so that 
it may be doubted whether men, by the mere exercise of reason¬ 
ing, might not as soon discover the existence of a Deity, as that 
other men have life and iniclUgcnce. 

The knowledge of the last is absolutely neoesaary to our re¬ 
ceiving any ijujirovcment by niean« of iiiHtruction anti i‘xa)n])le \ 
and, without these nurans of iinnnivcmonl, there is tio ground to 
think tliat we should ever be? able to acquire the use ui our rcn- 
soiiing powers. This knowledge, therefore, must he antceedent 
to reiuHoning, and therefore must be o lii'at principle. 

[It cannot lie said, that the judgments wo fomi eonL'crnint> 
life and iutelligcnce in other beings are at first free from eirov. 
But the errons of children in this matter iic'on the safe sid* ; 
they are prone to attribute uitclligcnco to lhing>« inanimate. 
These errors arc of small consequence, ajul arc grudimlly cor¬ 
rected hy experience luid ripe judgment.] Biu the h<‘lief of life 
and intelligence in other men, is absolutely imcossiry Jbr ns he*- 
fore wo are capable of reasoning; and therefore tJie Anther of 
our being lialh given us this belief antccedencly to all roysoning. 

XXVIL [9. Another firsl priucjplo I take to be, that eerUiin 
features of th<? countenance, soupds of the voice, and gi stores of 
the body, indicate certain thoughts and disimsitions uf mind.] 

That many ojx^nitinus of the mind have their natural signs in 
the countenauce, voice, and gesture, 1 suppose every nun will 
admit, Omnus enim motus animi,” says Cicero, ''suum quoin- 
dam habet a natura vultuni, ct vocem, et gc«tum/* The only 
question is, whether we understand Uie signification of those 
signs, by the constitution of our nature, by a kind of natural 
perception similar to the perceptions of sense; or wliether we 
gradually learn tlie signification of sneh signs from experience, 
AS we leani that smoke is a sign of fire, or Uiat the freezing of 
water is a sign of cold ? I take the fiat to be the truth. 

It soenis to me incredible, that the notions men have of the 
expression of features, voice, and gesture, are entirely the fruit 
of experience. Children, almost as soon as bom, may be frighted 
and thrown iuto fits by a threatening or angry tone of voice. I 
knew a man who could make an infant cry, by whist iiijg a melan¬ 
choly tune in the same or In the next room; and again, by alter- 
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ing his key, and the strain of his musici could make the child 
J^^ap and dknee for joj. 

It is not hy experience surely that we learn the expression of 
music; for its operation is commonly stiron^est the first time we 
hear it. One air expresses mirth andfestinty; so that, when we 
licar it, it U with dimeul^ we can forbear to ^ncc. Another is 
sorrowful and solemn. Cme inspires with tenderness and love ; 
another with rage and fury. 

Hear hov TlmotlieQs* varied Uyi turpriie, 

And bid olumau pssskot M\ and Hm ; 

While at each change, the ton of LybirU) Jove 
Nov bumewhh glory, end then melte vifh love. 

Now biH fierce eyes ^th eparUmg fury glow, 

Now tvpbtt eteal out, end teen begin to flow. 

PertiArb and <)reek^ hbe tunu of nature found, 

And the world's vie(^ stood subdued by sound. 

It is not necessary that a man have studied either music or 
the }/ushioD8, in ordei to his feeling these effects. The moAt 
ignorant and unimproved, to whom Nature has given a good 
enr, feel tlietn as strongly as tlie rnoM knomng. 

The countenance and gesture have an expression no leas strong 
and natural than the voice* Tlie first time one secs a stem onel 
fierce look, a contracted hrow, and a menacing posturci he con** 
eludes that the person Iv inflamed with an^r. Shall we say, 
that, previous to experience, the most hostile countenance has 
fLH agreeable atf uppenrance as the most gentle and benign ? 
This surely would contradict all experience; for we know that 
uu angry countenance will iright a child in the cradle. Who 
hoA not observed, that children, very early, are able to distin* 
guish what is said to them in jest from what is said in earnest, 
by the tone of the voice, and the features of the face ? They 
judge by these natural signs, even when they seem to coutradict 
the artificial. 

if it were hy experience that we learn the meaning of fea<* 
turos, and sound, and gesture, it might be expected that wc 
should recollect the time when we first learnt those lessons, or, 
at least, some of such a multitude. 

Those who give attention to the operations of childien, can 
easily discover the time when they have their earliest notices 
from experience, such as that fiame will bum, or that knives 
will cut* But no m a n ia able to recollect in himself, or to 
observe in others, the tape when tho expression of the face, 
voice, and gesturt', were learned* 

Nay, 1 apprehend that it is imposrible that this should he 
learned from oxx^erience. 

XXVI11. 3m between (he eerpreeeion ^ the conn* 

tenancef and the thouffhte the tnind^ nat fint aeri^>edfrom 
ca?parMncc.'-['WhGn we see the sign, aud see the tliii^ aigiiilied 
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always conjoined with it, experience may be the itistructor, and 
teach us how that sign is to he inteiprcted^ But how shall 
experience instruct us when wc see the sign only, when tlie 
thing signified U invisible? Now this is tiie case here; the 
thoughts and passions of the niiud, as well as tlic mind itself, 
are invisible, and therefore their connexion with any sensible 
sign cannot he Jitii discovered by experience; there must be some 
earlier, source of this knowledge.] 

Nature seems to have given to men a faculty or sense, by 
wiiicli tikis connexion is perceived. And the operation of thin 
sense is very analogous to tliat of the extema) senses. 

When I grasp an ivory bail in my hand, 1 feel a certain sou- 
satioii of touch. In the sensation there is nothing exterkial, 
nothing corporeal. ITio sensation is neitlu^r round nor hard; it 
is an act or fooling of the mind, from which 1 cannot, by reason- 
jng, infer tlic existence of any body. Hut, by the consritulion 
of my nature, the sensation c:irrie8 along with it tluM'oncc^pliou 
and belief of a round hard body really existing in my Imncl. 

In like manner, when 1 sec the features of an cx}*rossive face, 
I see only figure and colour variously modified. But. l>y the 
constitution of my nature, tlic visihle object brings along with 
it tlie conception and belief of a certain passion or sentiment in 
tlic mind of the person. 

In tlic fonner case, a sensation of touch is t]\o, sign, and tlie 
liardness and rouiidness of the body I grasp is signified by tliFit 
sensation. In the latter case, the features of the person is tiu' 
sign, and tlie passion or sentiment is signified hy it. 

The power of naturul signs, to signify the sentiments and 
passions of the Tnind, is seen (1) in the signs of dumb persons^ 
who can make themselves to be understood in a consid enable 
degree, even by tliose wlio arc wholly inexperieucefl in that 
language. 

It is seen in the traffic wliich has heen frequently entried on 
between (S) people that have no common acfiuired hmguoye. 
They can buy and sell, and ask and ref use, and »how a friendly 
or hostile disposition by natural signs. 

It was seen still more in the [H) actors among the anrianU 
who performed the gesticulation upon the stug<^ while fitliors 
recited the words. To such a pitch was this urt carried, that 
we arc told Cicero and Roscius used to contend whetJier the 
orator could express any thing by words wliich the actor could 
not .express in dumb ^ow by gesticulation; and whetlier the 
same sentence or thought could not be atrted in ull the variety 
of ways in which the orator could express it in words. 

But the most surprising exhibition of this kind, was that of the 
pantomimes among the Romans, who acted or Koenes of plays, 


without any recitation, and yet could be p<'rfectly understood 
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And Lore it deserves our notice, that although it requited' 
much study and practice in the pantomimes to excel in their 
art; yet it required neitlur study nor practice in the spectators 
to understand them* It was a natural ^nguage, and ^ereibre 
understood by all men, whether B^imans, Gree^, or barbarians, 
by the learned and the unluaxned. 

iSSt Lucian relates, that a king, whose doimnions bordered 
upon the Euxine sea, happening to be at Rome in the relm of 
iHero, and having seen a paatomime act, begged him of Nero, 
that he might use him in iiis intercourse with all. the nations in 
bis neighbourhood: “ For,” said he, 1 am nbiiged to employ 
I don’t know how many interpretorn, in order to Iceep a corre¬ 
spondence with neigh^urs who sneak many languages, and do 
not midorstand mine; but this fellow will nuike them all under¬ 
stand him.'* 

[Fnr these reasons, I conceive, it must bo granted, not only 
that there is a connexion establi^iod by Nature between certain 
signs in the countenance, voice, and gcsuiro, and the thoughts 
and passions pf the mind; but alM», that, by our comtiiuiionf we 
underUand the meaning of thoxe signs, and from the sign con¬ 
clude the existence of the tiling signified.] 

XXIX, [10. Another first pnncipli* appears to me to be, 
That tJiete is a certain regard due to human testimony in matters 
of fact, and even to human authority in matters of opinion.] 
Before wc are capable of reasoning about testimony or autho¬ 
rity, there are mai^y things which it concerns us to know, for 
which we can have no othei* evidence. The wise Author of 


natuje hath planted in/the human mind a propensity to rely 
upon this evidence before wc can give a reason for doing so. 
1 ms, indeed, puts our judgment lUmost entirely in the power 
of those .who art about us, in the first period of life; but this 
is necessary both to our prcs<*rvation and to our improvement, 
if children were ’ao framed, as to pay no regard to testimony or 
to authority, th^ must, in the literal sense, perish for lacK of 
knowledge. It Is not mure, ueceaeary that they should be fed 
before they can feed themselves, than that they should be la- 
smicted in many things before they can discover th^ by their 
own judgment. 

But v^en our faculties ripen, we find reason to check that 
propensity to yield to testimony and to authority, which was 
so neceeeery and so natwal in the first period of Ufe, We 
learn to reason about th^* regard due to tnem, and see it to be 
a eUldish weakness to lay more stress upmi them than reason 
jitstifies. Yet, I believe, to the end of life, most men are moif 
apt to go into this extreme than into the contrary; and the 
natural propasri^ still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and opinions 

t 
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Are regulated before vc come to tbe use of rea&on, seem to be 
no less necessary to such a being as inaiii than tliose natural 
instuicts which the Author of nature hath given us to regulate 
our 'actions duriu that period* 

XXX. [11. There are many events dop(»niluig upon the mil 
of man, in which there is a self-evident probability, greater or 
less, according to circumstances.] 

TTierc may be In some individuali such a degree* of phrcnzy 
and madness, that no man can aoy what they may or may not 
do. Such persons we find it ncccs^iy' to put under rcstraiut, 
that, as far as possible, they may be kept from doing harm to 
tliemaelvrs or to others. Thty arc not considered as rt^asouable 
creaiui'cs, or members of society. But, as to men who have a 
sound mind, we depend upon a certain degree of regularity jn 
their conduct; and could put a thousand different cases, wherein 
we could venture, ten to one, that tlicy will act in such a way. 


and not in the contrary. 

If wo had no confidence in our fellow men that they will att 
such a part in such circumstances, it would be uupossibic to live 
in society with iboin: for that which makes men eap.ihle of firing 
ill society, and xiniting in a political body uudei goveiimieiit, i'*, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a gieat measure b) 
the common prlnciides of human nature. 

It tnay .dwnys be expected, that they will r(\mrd iheir own 
Interest and n*putatiun, and that of their faniiUcb uml friemls; 
that they will repel injuries, and have f»omc sciiw* good oHiu '; 
and tliHt they will have stjme regard to trutli and justice, ho 
at least as not to swcnc from them without Uniiphitioji. 

Tt ib upon budv prluciplrs as these, that all |u)lhieal Masoning 
is gioundcd. Sueh reasoning is never demonsirutile, hut •\ in«v 
have a very gioat degree of probability, i*bpcciaiiy w'bon fipptied 
to great bodies of men. 

XXXL [12. The last princii>le of conthif. nl truths I men¬ 
tion, is, that, in the phefwmena of nature, v.h>n is to b(, will 
probably be Jibe to what lias been in simiUr <iuuji>stanoc>*. j 

We must have this conviction as soon as we aie capalilc oi 
learning any tiling from experience; Cor all exp' i eute is gioundcd 
upon a belief tJiat the future will be like the past, lake away 
this Drincinli*. and the experience of an hundred years makes us 


This is .one of tiiosv principles, which, wh^n wf grow up 
ohserve the course of nature, we cau coufiim hy 
perceive that nature is governed hy fixed laws, and lliat u it were 
not 80 , there could he no sucli thmg as prudence iw human con¬ 
duct ; there would be no fitness in any mean'! Ut pnmiote on eud; 
and what, on one occasion, promoted it, inighl an probably, on 
another occasion, obstruct it. 
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But tlie prindple is necessary for us before we are able to dls^ 
cover it by reasoning, and therefore is made a ])art of our consti* 
tut ion, and produces its effects before the use of reason. 

This principle remains in ^ its force when wc come to the use 
of reason; but wc Icam to be more cautious in the application of 
It. We observe move carefully the circumstances on which the 
jmst event dcpirndcd, and learn to distinguish them frenn those 
which were accidentally conjmned with it. 

In order to tliis, a number of experiments, varied in their cir* 
cumstances, is often necessary. Sometimes a single experiment 
is thought sufficient to estaolish a general conclusion. Thus, 
when it was once fotmd, that in a certain d^ee of cold, quick¬ 
silver became a hard and malleable metal, tlu*re was good reason 
to think, that the same degree of cold will always produce this 
effect to the end of the world* 

I ni'cd hardly mention^ that the whole fabric of natural philo- 
sopliy is built upon this principle, and, if it be taken away, must 
tumble down to the foundation. 

H^erefore the great Newton I«iys it down as an axiom, or as 
one of his laws of philosophizing, in tlicse words, ** Efiectuinn 
iiaturalium ejusdem generis easdem esse causa s.*^ This is what 
eveiy man assents .to as soon a.$ he understands it, and no man 
asks a reason for it. It has therefore the most genuine marks of 
a first principle. 

It is very remarkable, that although all our expectation of what 
is to happen in the course of nature is derived irom the belief ot* 
this principle, yet no man thinks of asking what is the ground of 
this belief. 

Mr. Hume, I think, was the first who put this question; and 
he has sliown clearly and invincibly, tliat it is nei^er grotmded 
upon reasoning) nor has that kind of intuitive evidence which 
mathematical axioms have. It is not a necessary truth. 

XXXII. The three teste of first principles repeated.^He 
has endeavoured to account for it upon his own prindples. It is 
not my business at present to examine the account he has given 
of this universal hebef of mankind; because, whether his account 
of it be just or not, (and I think it is uot,) [yet, as (1) this belief 
is universal among mankind, and Is not grounded upon any 
antecedent rcosomng, hut (3) upon the constitution of the mind 
itself, it must be adcnowledged to be a first principle, in the 
sense in which I use that #ord.]^ 

I do not at all affirm, tliat those I have metirioned are all the 
first principle* {torn wliich wc may reason concemmg contingent 
truths. Such enumerations, oven when made after much reflec¬ 
tion, are seldom perfect. 

• Vide sect, viii of this chapter. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXA.M1 NATION. 

All tntthi Ytduclble to two claiscst 

If all tnithi were neceseary^ wbat clusge would be introduced in Lu)gunge f 
The dietinctiOA tratbe into abetraet and conccruing real exietenco nut 
coincident with the former diviaion? 

Of what Jcind are those tnitha which wc derive from neceesarx priiiciplce I 
What principle it unWerMlty admitted f 

Why is the foundatiou of our knowledge of the o^icratloni of tho ui'nd sc> 
curelydxedt « 

Whence then the mdnitedieputeeconcctningtliis very branch ofknowlcdgi t 
How far does Hume allow tue evidence of eonscieticf t • 

If tho evidence of the eenies be r^ected by Berkeley^ what knowledge have 
we oi' other thinking beings f 

Keid makes uie of an argumentam ad hominem to support the evidence ut 
the BOhMS? 

I^ockr'e origin of the idea of power kIioww Io be absurd I 
Why can no proof of Uie trum of oar faculties he adduced f 
Des Cartoe* attempt to prove tUeir truth abeurtl f 
Which prinriple U prior to all In time I 
Two charvteuslici of tho^ principles t 

Which U the must eon vine mg argument for the existence of intellf{*ciici> m 
oChrrs? 

J1ic counc\i(in between the countenance and the aHcctious tlm mu\d uvt 
entirely (Wrived from exp«riencet 
Criteria of first principles repeated t 


OllJlPTER VI. 

FiusT rniRcin.u or numaRY trlmth 

r. About mewt of the Jirsf principles of there 

hais hi’eii no dispute, iuid tlierrforo it is tho less noecs^sAi y to dwell 
nnou them, it will be bulQoient to divide Uu m into diHlrciit 
cusses; to mention some, bj way of .sjiedimn, in each chess; 
and to make sonic remarks on those of which the tnith has 
called in question. 

ITxey raay, I tbiok, most properly be divided ^ucordiiii^ to the 
sciences to which they belong. 

L There are some first principles ihisi miy be called 
prammatical; such as, that every adjective in s sc'iiteucc must 
belong to sonic substantive expressed or under si ood: that every 
cor^Ietc sentence must have a verb. 

Those who have attended to the structure of language*, and 
formed distinct notiona of the nature anti uk* of rhe various parts 
of speech, perceive, witliout reasoning, tliat th< and many 
other such principles, are necessarily true. 

ey 2. Tnerc are lopicat axioms; such iw, that any contexture 
of words which does not mske a pro[K>sition, is neither true nor 
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false; that every proposition is either true or false; that oo pro¬ 
position can be both true and false at the same time; that rea¬ 
soning in a circle proves nothing} that whatever maybe truly 
affirmed of a genus, may be truly affirmed of all the species, and 
all the individuals ))elonging to that genus. 

fS^ ii. Every one knows there axe mcUhentaiicat axioms/ Ma¬ 
thematicians have, from the days of Euclid, very wisely laid 
down the axioms or first principles on which they reason. And 
the effect which this appears to have had upon the st/thility and 
happy progress of this science, jpves no small (‘neouragement to 
attempt to lay the foundation m other sciences iii a similar man¬ 
ner, as for as wc are able. 

IL I/umd impuyni mathemaiical erndence* —Mr. Hume hatlj 
disci»vt'rc<l, as he apprehends, a weak side, even in mathematical 
axioms ; and tliinks, that it is not strictly tnic, for instance, that 
two right lines cun cut one another in one point only. 

[The principle he reasons from is, That cv’cry simple idea is a 
copy of a preceding impression; slid therefore, hi its precision 
and accuracy, can never go beyond its original. From which he 
reasons in this maimer: no ma)! ever siiw' or ftrit a line so straight, 
that it might not cut another, equally straight, in two or more 
points. Therefore there can he no idea of such a line.} 

'^rUe ideas that are most es.s<*ntirtl to geomi tiy, sucli ns, those 
of equality, of a straight line, and of a square suriace, are fur, he 
says, from being distinct uiul ileterminate; and the definitions 
destroy the pretended demonstrations. Thus, matlieinatical de¬ 
monstration IS found to Ik* a rope of sand. 

III. ThU ohjeciion ffwwercrf.-—[1 agree with this acute author, 
lliat, if wc could form no notion of i>oints, linos, and surfaces, 
more accurate than those w'c see and handle, there could be no 
math emati cal 4^aionsiration. 

But every that lias understanding, by analyzing^ by a&- 
stracting^ and Qpmpiyunding the nide matcri^s exhibited by his 
senses, can fabricate, in his own mind, those elegant and aecuratc 
forms of niathemadcal lines, Hiirfaces, and solids.] 

If a man finds himself incapable of forming a precise atid 
determinate nothm of the figure wliich znatheiuaricians coll a 
cube, ho not is no niatheiuaticiaii, but is incapable of being 
one. But, if he A precise and determinate notion of that 
figure, he must perceive, that it is tcrmixiated by sis mathema¬ 
tical surfaces, perfectly square, and perfectly equBl. He must 
perceive, that these 5ar&^ are terminated by t^i^ve xnathe- 
matJcal lines, perfectly straight, and TOifectly eqtial, and that 
those lines are terminated by eight nuthematiM points. 

When a man is oonsetous of having these eoncepitimt dis¬ 
tinct and determinate^ as every mathematician is, it ia in vain 
to bring metaphysical arguments to convince him that they are 
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ttot distinct* You may as wall bring arguments to convince a 
man racked with pain» that he feels no pam. 

Every theory that is inconsistent with our having accurate^ 
notions of mathematical lines^ surfaces, and solids, nuist be false* 
Therefore it follows, thatrthey are not copies of our iiuprcs- 
rions* 

The Medicean Venus is not a copy of the block of marble 
from which it was made. It is true, tliat the elegant statue 
was formed out of the rude block, and tlmi too by a nianu^J 
operation, which, in a literal 2 >onse, we may call ah&tiaction* 
Mathematical notions axe formed in tlie luiuersianduig by hti 
abstraction of anotlier kind, out of the rude percept!ot\s i>{ our 
SCtiMCS. 

As the truths of natural philosophy are not necessary truths, 
but contiugent, depending upon the wll of the Maker ol' tiu* 
world, the principles from wliicb they are deduced must he of 
the same nutuix% and tl)en*fore belong not to tins Hass. 

4. I tliluk tlu^ro are axioms, even in matters of 
Not withstiUi ding tlie variety found among jnen. in taste, tlierc 
ore, I apprehend, some common principles, cveu in mat tors of 
this kind. I never heard of any man who thouglu li ti hnx'.iv 
in a human face to want a nose, or an eye, or to Ikuo 'Jn 
mouth on one side. How many have passed since iJic 
days of Homer? Yet, in this long tract of ages, llu?»o never 
was found a man who took Tliersitcs for abt'auty. 

The Jlne artn aix* very projrerly called the artjt •*/ hmlo^ In raiisi.' 
the principles of both are tire same; and in tho line arts, wv 
find no less agreement among those who practise tliem than among 
other artiste. 

No work of taste can be either relished or uiuIoiviUhh] by thosr 
who do nut agree with tlie author in the principles of 

Homer, and Virgil, and Shakspeare, and Mil ion, had tlio 
same taste; and all men who liave been acquainted with tlu ir 
writings, aud agree in the admiration of them, must have tlio 
same taste. 

The fundamental rules of poetry and music ainl painting, and 
dramatic action and eloquence, have l>cen ;dway.s tl»(^ same, aud 
will be so to the end of the world. 

The variety we find among men in matte of lasu* is tusily 
accounted for, consistently with what wv liavo advimccd. 

There is a taste that is acquired, aiul a last^ that is natural* 
This holds with respect both to die cxlornal sense of tasfo and 
the internal. Habit and fashion have a power! ul inliuence upon 
both. 

Of tastes that ore natural, there arc some that may bo colled 
rational, others that are merely animal* 

Children are delighted with brilliant and gaudy colours, with 
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loinpmg an<l noisy mirth, with feats of agility, strength, or cun¬ 
ning ; and savages have much the same taste as child^n. 

iiut there arc tastes that are more intellectual. It is the dic¬ 
tate ol* our rational nature, that love and admiration arc misplaced 
when tliere is no intrinsic worth in the object. 

In those o})cratioi^ of taste which arc rational, we judge of 
the real worth and excellence of the object, and our love or 
admiration is guided by that judgment. In such operations there 
is judgment as well as feeling, and the feeling depends upon the 
judgment we form of the object. 

I do not maintain that taste, so far as it is acquired, or so fur 
its it is merely animal, can be reduced to principles. But as far 
as it is founded on judgment, it certainly may. 

The virtues, the graces, the muses, have a beauty that is 
intrinsic. It lies not in the feelings of the spectator, but in the 
real excellence of the object. If wc do not perceive their 
beauty, it is owing to tlie defect or to the perversion of onr 
faculties. 

And as there is an original benuty in certain moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualities, so there is a bornwed and derived beauty in 
tiie rjatural signs and expn^ssions of such qualities.' 

The features of the hmnuii face, the modulations of the voice, 
mid tlie proportions, ittlitudes, and gesture of the body, are all 
natural expressions of good or Itad qualities of the person, 
iiiul derive a beauty or a defonuity from the qualities which they 
express. 

Works of art express some quality of the artist, and often 
derive an uddltioual beauty from their utility or fitness for their 
end. 

Of such thiim there arc some that ought to please, and others 
tliat ouglit to displease. If tliey do not, it is owing to some 
defect in the spectator. But what lias real excellence will always 
thoi4c wno have a correct judgment and a sound heart. 

The sum of what has been said upon this subject is, that, 
sc*ttiiig aside the tastes wludi nirn acquire by habit and fashion, 
there is a nattiral taste, wliicli is partly aniuial, and partly 
ratiomd. With regard to the first, all wc can say is, that the 
Author of Nature, for wise reasons, has formed us so as to receive 
pleasure from the contemplation of certain objects, and disgust 
ironi others, before we are capable of j)erceiviiig any real excel¬ 
lence in one, or defect far the other. But that taste which we 
may call rational, is that part of our constitution by which wc 
are made to receive pleasure from the contemplation of what we 
conceive to be excellent in its kind, the pleasure being annexed 
to this judgment, and regulated by it. This taste may be true 
or false, according as it is founded on a true or false judgment. 
And if it may. be true or false, it must have first principles. 
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1 ^ 5. There arc also first pimeipks in mdrals. 

That on tiiijxist action has more demerit than an ungenerous 
one; that a generous action has more merit than a merely just 
one; that no man ought to be blamed for what it was not in his 
power to liindcr; that we ought not to do to otljers what we 
would think unjust or unfwr to be done to us in like circum¬ 
stances : these are moral axioms, and jnany others might be 
named which appear to ine to have no less evidence than those 
of matliematics. 

IV, ObjecHon to ethical axiom answered .—[Some perhaps 
may think, tluit our detenninationareither in matters of taste or 
in morals, ouglit not to be accounted necessaSy truths; that tiiey 
are groiuuled upon the consritution of that faculty wliich we call 
taste, and of that which we call tlie moral sense or cniisciciiee; 
which faculties might have been so coustituted as to have given 
determinations different, or even contrary to thow they now 
give;] that as there is nothing sweet or bitter in ilseJf, bnf. 
uccormng as it agrees or disagrees with the exUnn:;] sense called 
taste; so there is nothing beautiful or uj?ly hi IlsrlT, but accord¬ 
ing as it agrees or disagrees with the mteruoi sense, which wet 
also call taste; and notliing morally good or ill in itself, but 
according as it agrees or disagrees with our mornl sense. 

This indeed is a systeni, with regard to morals and taste, which 
hath been supported in modem times by great authorities. And 
if this system be true, the consequence must be, that tlicre c»ji 
be ao principles, either of taste or of morals, that are nece ssary 
truths. For, according to this system, all our di U-rmiiiatioiis, 
both with r(?gard to matters of taste, and with regurd to morals, 
are reduced to matters of fact* I mean to such as those, that liy 
our constitution we have on such occasions certain agreeable 
feelings, and ou other occasions certain disagvceahle feelings. 

But I cannot help being of a coutrary oplniim, being per¬ 
suaded, that a nxan who determined that polite iH'haviour hna 
great deformity, and that there is a great beauty in ru<U•^le^a and 
ill breeding, would judge wrong wliatcver his feelings were. 

In like manner, I caimot help thinking, that a man who 
detemiued tliat there is more moral wortli in cruelty, perfidy, 
and Injustice, than in generosity, justice, prudence, and temper¬ 
ance, would judge wrong whatever his constitution was. 

V. First principles of morals and taste necessary truths .—[And 
if it be true that there is judgment in. our dotenninatioTis of taste 
and of morals, it must be granted, tliat what is true or lalso in 
morals, or in matters of taste, is necessarily so. For tins reason, 
I have ranked the first principles of morals and of taste under 
the class of necessary truths.} 

or 6. The lost class of first principles I shall mention, we 
may call metaphysical. 
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I bliall paiiacularly consider three of these| because they have 
been called in question by Mr. Hume. 

[The ^rsi is, ITiat tlie qualities which we perceive by our 
senses must have a subject^ which we cal! b(>ay» and that the 
thoughtii we are conscious of must have a subject, which we call 
uiind.j 

VI* Difficulty in admitting ihejtrst metaphysical principle .— 
It in not more evident that two and two make four, than it is 
tliat figure cannot exist, unless there be sometlnng that is figured, 
iiur motion witliout something that is moved. I not only ])er- 
ceive figure and motion, but I gpreeive tlieiii to be qualities: 
tliey have a nccessoxy’ relation to something in which they exist 
as tlieir subject. ['Xhe difficulty which some philosophers liave 
found in admitting this, is entirely owing to the tlieory of ideas. 
A subject of the sensible qualities whicli we perceive by our 
senses, is not an idc^ eitlier of sensation or of consciousness; 
therefore, say they, wo have no eacU idea. Or, in the stylo of 
Mr. ilaiue, from what impression is the idea of substance de¬ 
rived ? It is not a copy of any iniprcKsion; therefore there is no 
such idea.] 

The distinction bctwcf*n sensible^ (iiiulities, and the substonr^c 
to which they belong, and thought, and the iniiid that 

flunks, is not the invention uf philosophers; it is found in the 
structure of all languages, and therefore must be common to all 
men who speak with unders^ding. And 1 believe no man, 
however sceptical he may be in H|x*culation, can talk on the com¬ 
mon affairs of life for hall' an Hour, without saying things tliat 
imply his belief of the reality of tlu^so distinctions* 

Mr. I^ocke acknowledge'** Tliat we cannot conceive how sim¬ 
ple ideas of sensible qualities slunild subsist alone; and tlierefore 
we suppose them to exist in, and to be sup{>orted by, some com- 
moii suincet/' lu bis I^lsasy, indeed, some of his expressions 
seem to mavc it dubious, whetlier tliia belief, that scnBible quali¬ 
ties must have a Bubject, be a true judgment, or a vulgar preju¬ 
dice, But in his &st letter to the Bishop of Worcester, h(! 
removes this doubt, and quotes loany passages of his Essay, to 
show that be neither denied nor doubted of the existence of sub¬ 
stances, both thinking and material; and that he believed their 
existence on tlm same ground the Bishop did, tp wit, '^on the 
repugnancy to tw conceptions, that modes and accidents should 
subsist by thmuseWes*** He often no proof of this repugnancy; 
nor, I thuik, cm $nj ffcot of it be given, because it is a firet 
principle* 

It were to be wished that Mr* Locke, who inquired so accu¬ 
rately and so laudably into tlie origin, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, turned his attention more p^cularly to 
of these 


the origin 


two opinions which he finnly believed; to 
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wit, tbat sensible qualities must have a subject which we call 
body, and that thought must have a subject which we call mind* 
[A due attention to these two opinions which govern the belief 
of all men, even of sceptics in the practice of life, would pro" 
bably have led him to perceive, that sensation and consciousness 
are not the only s<jurces of human knowledge; and that there 
are principles of belief in human nature, of which we esm give 
no other account but i/tat they necessarily result from the comii- 
tution of our facilities; and tliat if it were in our power to ihrtw 
off their iniluenoe upon our practice and cojnluct, wc could nei¬ 
ther speak nor act Ukc reasonable men.] 

We cannot give a reason w^y we believe even our sensations 
to be real and not fallacioiw; why wu )»eliovo what we nro con¬ 
scious of; why we trust any of our natural facuitio>. Wesav, 
it must bo so, it cannot be otlicrwUe. TliU expa's^eR only a 
strong belief, which is indeed the voice of natun*, and whicli 
therefore in vain we attempt to resist. Hut if, in spile oi' nature, 
we resolve to go deeper, and not to U'ust ourfaculiich, without a 
reason to show that they cannot be fHUaciou.s, ! am afraid, that 
seeking to become wise, and to be os gods, wo shall become fool¬ 
ish, ami being unsatisflcHl with the lot of humanity, wc shall 
throw off common sense. 

[The second inetapliysical principle I mention is, that whatever 
begins to exist, must have a cause which produced it.] 

VII. 7hr srepficism of Hume has benefited -[Phi¬ 

losophy is iiidel>ted to Mr. Home m this rcspoct among otiu j s, 
that, by caUin<^ m question many of the first principles of hunetii 
knowledge, \\? hath put sj>eculative men upon iiuiinnug more 
carefully than was done before, into the nature of the evidei'ce 
upon which they rest.] Trutli eju\ mwor suffer by a fuiv inquirv j 
it can bear to he seen naked and in the fullest light; apd t)iv 
.strictest examinati>n tvill always tuiTi out, in I he is.siie, tc» I Is 
advantage. J believe Mr. Hume was the first w ho evc'veaUed 
ill question whether things tliat begin to exist must have a 
cause. 

yill. Origin of (he second metaphysical axiom ihrrffold.-- 
With regal’d to this point, we must Jiold one of these three 
things; either that Jirsi^ it is an <mmioin for whicli wc have 
no evidence, and which men have fooUshly niken up witiiuut 
ground; or, secondly^ that it is capable of ilirect proof by argu¬ 
ment 5 or, thirdly^ that it is selt-evident, and needs no proof, 
but ought to be received as an axiom, which ttaunoi hy reawn- 
able men be called in question. _A .i 

[The first of these suppositions would put an end to all wiio^ 
Sophy, to all religion, to all reasoning that would carry us beyq^ 
the objects of sense, and to all prudence in the c<aiduct of life.] 
As to the second supposition, that this j>rinciple may be proved 
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by direct reasoning, 1 am a&aid w^e shall find the proof extremely 
difficult, if not altogetlier impossible# 

I know only of three or four arguments that have been urged 
by philasophcrs, in the way of abstract reasoning, to prove, that 
things which begin to exist must have a cause. 

One ia oflered by Mr. Hobbes, another by l>r. Samuel Clarke, 
another by Mr. Lockc. Mr. Hume, in his “ Treatise of Human 
Nature,” has examined tliem all; and, in rny opinion, has shown, 
that they*tak(^ for granted the thing to be prov^; a kind of false 
reasoning, which men are very apt to fall into when they attempt 
to pro^'e what is self-evident. 

IX. It is not deHved from experience,—\\i has been thought, 
that, although this principle does not a<hiut of proof from ab¬ 
stract reasoning^ it may be proved from ewperience, and may he 
justly drawn by induction from instances tliat fall within our oh- 
Bcrvations.] 

1 cijnceive this method of proof will IccWe us in great uncer¬ 
tainty, for these tliree reasons: 

[First, because the proposition to he proved is not a contingent 
hut a necessary proposition. It is not, that tilings which begin 
to exist .couunomy have a cause, or even that they always in fact 
have a cause; but that they must have a cause, and cannot begin 
to exist without a cause.] ^ 

IVopoiitioni of this kind, from their imture, arc incapable of 
proof by induction. Experience informs us only of what is or 
mm been, no.t of what must be; and the conclusion must he of 
the same nature with the premises. 

For this reason, no mathematical proposition can be proved by 
induction. Though it sliould lie found by experience in a thou¬ 
sand cases, that the area of u plonc triangle is equal to the rect¬ 
angle under the altitude and lialf the bast^, this would not prove 
that It must be so in all cases, and cannot be otherwise: which is 
what the mathematician ttfUmiK. 

In like manu^, though \yv had the moat ample experimental 
proof, that things which have begun to exist h^ a cause, this 
would not prove that they uiust have a cause. Experience nuiy 
show us what is the ^taf>lbhed course of uature, but can never 
show what connexions of things are in their nature necessar}'. 

[Secondly, General maxims, grounded on experience, have only 
a degree oi probability proportioned to the extent of our expe¬ 
rience, and ought ^ways to. be understood so as to leave room for 
ex^tions, if mtufe experience shall discover any such.] 

law of gtavimtion has as full a proof from experience and 
induction as any prindplo can be supposed to have. Yet if any 
philosopher shouldt clear experiment, show that there is a 
irind of matter in some bodies wtiicb does not gravitate, the law 
of gravitatioD oug^tto be limited by that exception. 
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Now it is evident, that men have never considernd the principle 
of the nt^cessity of causes, ffir as a truth of this, kind n;hich may 
admit of limitation ur exceptions and tliorefure it has not been 
received upon this kind of evidence. 

[Thirdlyt 1 do not see that experience could satisfy u« that 
every change in nature actually has a cause. 

In the far greatest part of the changes in uaturo that fall 
within our observation, the causee are mkihotcn^ inul tlicrelbrc, 
from experience, we cannot know whether they liavo can^<OR or 
nut. 

Causation is not tin object of sense, llic only experience wci 
can have of it, is in the consciousness we (lavc of (exerting 
some power iu ordering our thoughts aiid acti^rus. But thin luv- 
perience is eureh too narrow a Joundotion for a yrncral con- 
clueioUi that all things tliat liavc hud or shall have a lu giiining, 
must liavc a cause.] 

For these reasons, this principle cannot he drawn from expe¬ 
rience^ any int>re than from abstract reasoning. 

[The third supposition is, that it is to Ik: urlnuitod as a fust 
or self-evident principle. Two rciisous may he uig<‘d for Uuh. 

FinLy The universal consent of inankiuu, not of philosojdiers 
only, but of die rude and unlearned vulgar.] 

Mr. Pluiiie, as far as I know, was the liist that ever expressed 
uny doubt of this piinciplo. And when we consider tluit lie has 
rejected every principle of himian knowledge, exeepling that of 
consciousness, and has not even stiareil the axioms of luutliciniu 
tics, liJH authority is of small weight. 

Indeed, with regard to first principles, there is no reason wliv 
tlic opinion of a philosopher should have more authority that 
ot another man of common sense, who has been accostoMu*4i l<> 
judge in such cases. The illiUTOte vulgar are conipcloui judges; 
and the philosopher has no prerogative in matters of this kind : 
but ho is more liable than they to bo misled by a iVaHuito sys¬ 
tem, especially if it is his own. 

X. The euppoeition of ajitei cawe unieereaL —[Sottit^g uM(h* 
the authority of Mr. Hume, what has philosophy been cinpluj c fl 
in, mce men first began to philosophise, but in the inoeuCf 
gation of the causes of things f l^is it has always professed, 
when we trace it to its cradle. It never eiuered Into any 
man’s thought, before tlie philosopher we hove mentioned, to 
put the previous question, Whether things have a caus<5 or 
not? Had it been thought possible that tht*y might not, 
it may be presumed, that, in the variety of absurd and contra- 
dictoiy causes assigned, some one would have had recoui’se to 
this hypothesis.] 

ftST They could conceive the world to arise from an egg, from 
a struggle between love and itrifo, between moisture uod drought, 
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between heat and cold; but the^ never supposed that it had no 
cause, We know not any atheistic seert that ever had re* 

c^)urAc to this topic, tbou^ by it they mi^ht )iave evaded every 
argument that could be brought against them, and answered all 
obmctioiis to tlieir system. . 

j3ut rather than adopt such an absurdit), tliey contrived Bome 
imaginary cause; such as chance, a concourse of atoms, or ncces* 
sity, as the cause of the univcrHc. 

XI. CU-ero^ although an AcademicyCisented to (hiif nnhersal 
bcUe/.—The accounts which philosophers Imvc given of particular 
phenomena, us well as of the universe in general, proceed upon 
the same principle. That every plumoinenon must have a cause, 
was always taken for granted. Kr ‘‘ Nil to^his nhystco,” says 
Cicoro, “quam fieri sine cuusa <|uic<|unm diccre.*' Though an 
Aeudcmic, he was dognmtical in thix. ifoi And Plato, the 
fatlicr of the Academy, was no l(‘s.s so. “ ndirt yip ifiiJvaroj/ 
ywpl? alnov y4p€eiv *“^fhna'us. It is impossible that any 
tiling should have its origin wiihont a cau>c. 

1 believe Mr. Hiune was ific 111*^1 who ever held the contrary. 
This, indeed, be avow's, and assumes the honour of the discovery. 
“ It 18 ,** iay« he, a maxim in philosophy, that whatever begins 
to exist, must have a enuso of c:^isteuce. This is commonly 
takeu for granted in all reasonings, without any proof given or 
demanded* It is ^upinwed to U* founded on intuition, and to be 
one of those maxims, wJiiclu. though they maybe deniod with the 
lips, it is impossible fur mon in ihcir hearts really to doubt of. 
But, if wo exainint' lliW maxim by the idea of knowledge, almvc 
explained, we shall disemer in it no mark of such intuitive cer¬ 
tainly.” The meaning of this seems to be, that it did not suit 
with his theory of intuitive ci'rtaiiity, and therefore he exclodiis 
it from that privilege. 

[The vulgar adlien* to this maxim as finidy and universally as 
the philosophers, llieir superstitions have the same origin as 
th^ systems of philo^iophi’rs, to wit, a desire to know tlic causes 
of things. Felix qu5 jmtuit rcrum cc^iioBCore causas,” is the 
universaJ sense of men; but to say that any thing can happen 
witht>ut a cauee, shocks tho common stmae of a savage.] 

XII. Hume nc4 bound to assign a came for hie This 

nnivcrs;d belief of mankind is easily accounted for, if we allow 
that the necesaity of a cause of every event is obvious to the 
rational powers of a man. . Bui it is impossible to account for it 
otherwise. It cannot be ascribed to education, to systems of 
pliilosophy, or to priestcraft. [One would think, that a pliiloso- 
pher wno takes it t<i be a general delusion or prejudice, would 
endeuTour to show from what causes in human nature such a 
general error may take its riee. Wf But I forget that Mr; Hume 
might answer upon his own principles, that since things may 
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happen without a cause> this error and delusion of men may he' 
umvcrsal wiihoui any catae.} 

[A second reason why I conceive this to be a first principle^ is, 
that mankind not only assent to it in speculation, but that tlie 
practice of life is grounded upon it in the most important mat¬ 
ters, even in cases where experience heaves us doubtful; and it 
is impossible to act with common prudence if we set'it aside.] 

In great families there are so many bad things done by <a cer¬ 
tain personage called no body, tliut it is proverbial, that ihoxe is 
a nobody about every house who does a great deal of tniscliief 5 
and even where there is the exactest inspection and govi'nnnent, 
many events will happen of which no other autlior can bt' found: 

that, if wc trust merely to'experience in this matter, no lunly 
will be found to be a very active person, and to have no incon- 
sidemble share in the management of affairs. But whatever 
countenance this system may have from' experience, it is too 
sluH^king to common sense to impose upor^ie most ignorant. A: 
child knows, that wben his top, or any of his play-tliings are 
taken uw^, it must be done by somebody. Perhaps it would 
not lx* difncult to pci'suade him that it was aone by some invisible 
being, but tlmt it should bo done by no body he canuot believe. 

Suppose a man's house to be broke open, his money anti jewels 
taken away. Such things have happened times innumcrablo 
W'itbout any apparent cause; and were he only to reason from 
experience in such a case, how inu.st he behave ? He must put 
In one scale the instances wherein a cause v/iss found of such an 
event., and in the other scale, the instances wlujve no cause was 
found, and the preponderant scale must determiuo, whether it be 
ino.st probable that there was a cau.se of thin evemt, or tliat there 
was none. Would any man of common understanding have 
recourse to such an expedient to direct his judgment? 

9^ Suppose a man to be found dead on the highway, Ms skiiU 
fractured, his body pierced with deadly wounds, his watch aud 
money carried off. The coroner’s jury sits upon the body, aiul 
the question is put, what was the cuu.so of this man’s death, was 
it accident, or felo de se, or murder by persona unknown ? t 
us suppose an adept in Mr. Hume's philosophy to make om of 
the jury, and that he insists upon the previous question, whether 
there was any cause of the event; or whether it happened with¬ 
out a cause ? 

Surely, upon Mr. Hume’s principles, a great deal might be 
sjild upon this point; and, if the matter is to he dclermiiicd by 
post experience, it is dubious on which side the weight of argu- 
luent might stand. But we may venture to say, that, if Mr. 
Homo had been of such a jury, he would have laid iisidc his phi¬ 
losophical principles, and acted according to the dictates of com¬ 
mon prudence. 

2 c. 
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XIII. The necefiity 0 / cduiet admitted inadvertentlyi in ike 
Treatise of Humm Nature ,^*—Many paasa^^ps might be pro- 
<luced, even in Mr. Hnme’e philoaophical writings^ in which he, 


unawares, Letiays the saineuward conviction oi‘ the neeessi^ of 
causea, which is common to other men. 1 sltaJl mention only 
one, in tlie ** Treatise <rf Human Nature,*’ and in that part of it 
wh«pe he combats thi* very principle. {“As to those impres¬ 
sion^*’ says he, “ which arise from tlie souses, tlioir ultimate 
cause is, in rav opinion, perfectly inoxj>lic'.iblo by human reason; 
<iml it will always be impossible to deride with certainty, (1) 
wliothrt they arise mzhe^tcly from tlic <ibject, or (2) are pro¬ 
duced by tlic creative power of tJic mind, or (3). are derived from 
the Author of being.” 

Among thcsJeltcmatites, he never thought of their not arising 
from any causc.^ 

XIV. ^ Jburth cause of impressutfis miyht have been added hij 
Hume *—The arguments wliich Mr. Hume odors, to prove that tins 
is not a self-evident principle, are ihn'c. [First, That all ccrtidnly 
loises from a comparison of ideas, and a discovery of their un*^ 
alterable relations, none of whirli rehitions imply this proposi¬ 
tion, that whatever hoM a beginning nuist hove a cause of exist¬ 
ence. This theory of certainty lias been examined before, in 
chap. iii. of this B^y.] 

tty The second orgtimcnt is, 'fhat whatever we can conceive is 
possible. This has likewise examined. 

16 ^^ The third ailment is, Tliat what we call a cause, is only 
something antecedent to, and always conjoined with the effect. 
This is auD one of Mr. Ilume’s peculiar doctrines, which we may 
liave occfiskm to consider afterwards. 0^ It is suffleient here to 
observe, that vm may learn from it that night is the cau^c of 
<lay, and day tbe cause of night: for no two things have more 
constantly fidloited 
world. 


^ o 

each other since tlie beginning of the 


[llie last met^hysical priudple I mention, which is opposed 
by the same'ftutiior, is, tliat design, and iniclligence in the cause! 
may be infen^, with certainty, from marks or signs of it in the 
effect.] 

Intelligence, des^^, ind skill, are not objects of the external 
senses, n<ir can we ve conscious of them in any person but our¬ 
selves. Even in ourselves, we cannot, with propriety, be said to 
be conscious of th^ iMttural or acquired talents we possess. We 
arc conscious only of tiie operations of mind in which they are 
exerted. Indeed, a TPah eonm to know his own mental abmties, 
juft as he knows anothtf man’s, by the ejects they produce, 
when there is occasion to put them to exercise. 

A man’s wisdom is known to us only by the signs of it in his 
conduct: his eloquence by the signs of it in his speech.. In the 
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same manner we jud^ of his virtue, of his fortitude, and of all 
his talents and qualities of mind. 

Yet it is to be observed, that we Judge of men’s talents with 
as little doubt or hesitation as we'judge 6f tho immediate objects 
of souse, '•. V 

One person, we are sure, is a perfect idiot j another who feigns 
i<liotism to screen himself from punishment, is found uj>on trial to 
have the understanding of a man, and to bo a^countal)1c for his 
conduct. We perceive one man to be open, another cunning; 
one to be ignorant, another very kncrwiiig; one to Uo slow ol* 
mulcrstanding, another quick. Every man.forms such Jiulginonts 
of those he converses with j and the common aifeirs of life depend 
upon such judgments. We con as little avoid them os we can 
avoid seeing what is before our eyes. 

From this it appears, that it is no less a part of tl^e liuman 
constitution, to Ju^e of mcifs characters, and of their intellec¬ 
tual powers, from the signs of them in their actions ;uid discourse, 
than to judge of corporeal objects by our t that such judg- 
nu'nts are common to the whole human race that are etulowcd 
with understanding; and that they arc absolutfly ncceswvry ii. 
tlie conduct of life. 

Now, every judgment of this kind wc form, is only a particu¬ 
lar application of the general principle, that intelligence, wisdom, 
and otlior mental qualities in the cause, may be iufen'cd froitt 
their marks or signs in the cBeci* 

The actions and discourses of men arc dTccts, of wlilch tho 
actom and s^ieakers are the causes. The effects arc perceived by 
our senses; but the causes are behind tlic scene. We only con¬ 
clude tlmir existence and their d(^ccs from uur observation of 
the effects. * V 

From wise conduct wc infer wisdom in tho cause; from brave 
actions we Infer courage; and so in other cases. 

This inference is ma^e with perfect security by all men. We 
cannot avoid it; it is necessary in the ordinary conduct of lift*; 
it has therefore the strongest marks of being a first ptincifilc. 

XV. The last metaphi/sicalprinciple derived neitaar from rea¬ 
soning nor from experience. —Perhaps some may tliink, that this 
principle may be learned either (1) reasoning, or by (2) 
riencOf and therefore that there is no ground to think it a hrst 
principle. 

If it can be shown to bo got by reasoning, by all, or the greater 
part of those who are governed by it, I sh^ very really acknow¬ 
ledge that it ought not to be esteemed a first principle. But I 
apprehend Ae c<mtrary appears from very convincing argiimcjits. 

nr First, the principle la too universai to be the effect of rt^a- 
soning. It is common to philosophers and to the vulgar \ to the 
learned and the most illiterate; to the civilised and to the savage r 

2g2 
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fixxd of those who are governed hy it, not one in teti thousand cm 
give a reason for it, 

i B F Stfcondly^ we find philoic^hers, ancient and xnodam, who 
can reason excellently on subjects that admit of reasouingi when 
they have occa-si'in to defend this principle, not offering leaaona 
for it, or any medium of proof, but appe^ing to the common 
si*nse of nmrikiiiH ; mentioning particu^ instances, to mahe the 
al)surdity of the contrary opinion more apparent, and sometimes 
using the wea])ons of wit and ridicule, which are very proper 
weapons for refuting absurdities, but altogether improper in 
points that are to be determined hj reasoning* 

To confirm this -observation, I shall quote two authors, an 
anci(mt and a modem, who have more expressly undertaken the 
defence of this principle, thwi any others'I remember to have 
met with, ajid whose good sense and ability to reason, where tea* 
soning is |)roper, will jtot be doubted. 

Xvl. The. first is Cicero, whose words, lib, i. cap. IS, *‘I)e 
Divinatioae,’''tnay be (luis translated: 

Csn iu\y iQung done by cbance have all the n^arks of design ? 
Four (lice may, by chanc<^, turn up four aces*; but do you think 
that four hundreiidice, thrown by chunce, will turn up four hun¬ 
dred aces ? Colours thrown upon canvass without ^ign may 
have some slnulitudv to a human fac<*; but do you think they 
might make as beautiful a picture as that of the Coaii Venus ? 
A hog turning up the grauud with his nose may make sonm- 
thing of tlie form of the letter A; but do you tlunk that a hog 
might describe on tlic ground tlic ^Andromache' of Bnnius? Car¬ 
nes des imagined, that in the stone quarries at Chios he found, in 
a stemo that split, a rcprcscjstation of the head of a little 
Pan, or sylvan deity. I believe he might find a figure not un¬ 
like ; but surely not such a one as you would say had been formed 
by on excellent sculptor like Scopas. For so, verily, the case is, 
that chance never pmectly imitates design.*’ Thus Cicero. 

Now, in aH this discourse, I sec vaty good sense, and what is 
apt to convince every unprejudiced miud; but 1 see not in the 
mioie a single ttep of reasoning. It is barely an appeal to every 
man's commoh sense. 

XVII. Let us next see how the same point is handled by the 
exeellont Archbislu^ HUotson, Ist Sermon, voL L 

*^Vot I appeal to any man reason, whether any thu^ can 
be more unroosemaU^ ob^mately to impute an effect to 
chance wl^h carries on the face of it ell the arguments and cha¬ 
racters of desi^ ? Was ev^ any considerable work, in which 
there was requ^ed a great variety of parts, and an orderly and 
regular adjustment of these parts, dema by chance t Will chance 
fit means to ends, and in ten thousand instances, and not 
fail iu any one ? ^ How often might a man, after he had jumbled 
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a set g£ letters in a bag, fiing them out upon ^ ground before 
they would fall into an exact poem, yea, or so ^uch as moke a 
good discourse in prose ? Ana may not a little book be aa easily 
made as this great volume of the world t How long miglit a 
man sprinkle colours upon canvass with a careless hand before 
they would make the exact picture of a man! And is a man 
easier made by chance tlian his picture? How long might 
twenty thousand blind men, which should be sent out &om tlie 
remote i>arts of England, wander up and down before tluy would 
all meet upon Salisbury plains, and fall into rank and iilc in the 
exact order of an army ? And yet this is much more <^asy to bo 
imagined than how the ixmuinerable blind parts of mutter should 
renamezvous themselves into a wodd. A mau that sees Henry the 
Scventlf a chapel at Westminster might wth as good reason main¬ 
tain, (yea, and much licttcr, considering the vast differtmee be¬ 
tween that little structure and the huge fabric of the world,) 
that it w’aa never contrived or built by any man, but that the 
stones did by chance grow into those curious figun*s into which 
we see them to have been cut and graven; and thiit upon a time, 
(os tales usually begin,) the materials of that buiMiiig, the st<>n<\ 
Tnortnr, timber, iron, lead, and glass, happily met together, and 
very fortmtatoly fiinged thcinacdves into that delicate order in 
winch wfr sec them now so close compacted, tliat it must be a 
very great chance that parts tlicin a gain. What would tlie world 
think of a man tliat shoulfTadvajico such an opinion as this, and 
write a book for it? If they would do him ri^ht, they ought to 
look upon him as mad. But yet he might majutain thin opinion 
with a little mure reason than any man can have to suy that the 
world was made by chance, or that the first mvu grew out of the 
earth, as plauts do now. For can any tlmig be uioro ridiculous 
and against all reason, than to aacribe tlie production of njeu to 
the first fruitfulness of the earth, without so much as one in¬ 
stance or experiment in any age or Jiistiiy to countenance so 
monstrous a supposition ? The thing is at first right so grc>s< and 
palpable, that no discourse about it can make it morn aj^parent. 
And yet these shameful beggars of principles, who give this pi c- 
carious account of the origijial of things, assume to thems<.‘lves 
to be .jieii of w/ujn, the great wits of tlie world, the only 
cautious and wary persons, who hate to be imposed upon, tha t 
ipust have convincing evidence for e^ry thing, and can adnut 
nothing without a clear demonsUcation for it. 

In passage, the excellent author takes what I conceive to 
be the proper method of refuting an absurdity, liy cxposuig it m 
different ugbts, in which every man of common, underst^ning 
perceives it to be ridiculous. And although there is much good 
sense, as weU as wit, in the passage I have quoted, 1 cannot nna 
one medium of proof in the whole. 
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XVIIL The arffument dra9t$from mtUhemalics to $upport ikii 
principle^ ie /allacioiu. —[I bnvft met with one or two respectable 
authors wlio draw an ar^uiM|it £k>m the doctrine of chances> tu 
show liow an probable it is tiwt a regular arr^goment of parta 
should be the ellect of a that it should not be the effect 

of design. 

I do not object to tins reasoning; but I would ohaerve, that 
the doctrine ot' chances is a branch of mathematics little more 
thcin a hundred years BtU the conchuion drawn from it has 
heen held hy all men from the heghmrno of the worlds It cannot, 
therefore) be Uiou^t, that men have been led to this conclusion 
by that reasoning J Indeed, it may be doubted whether the first 
principle upon which all the mathematical reasoning about chances 
IS grounded, is more self-evident than this conclusion drawn from 
it, or whethox it is not a parUcular instance of that general con* 
elusion. 

Wo arc uext to consider whether we may not leam dus truth 
i'roin ettperi&Hoe, that effects which have all the ihaxks and tokens 
of design must proceed from a desiguing cause. 

1 apprehend that we cannot learn this truth from experience, 
for two reAsoBi. 

AST Fintf Because it is a necessary truth, not a contingent 
one. It agrees with the experience* of nuuddnd since the begin¬ 
ning of the world, that the area of a triangle is equal to half the 
rectangle under its !)<ise and perpendicular. It agrees no less 
with experience, tliul the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west. So far as oxpc'ricace goe^, these truths are upon an equal 
footing. Butercry man (leiceives this distinction between them, 
that the first is a necessary truth, and that it is kapoasilile it 
shcmld not be true ; but the last is notnecessazy, but contingent, 
depeudmg npem the will of Uini who made the world. As we 
caiuiot leam from ^^sqx^rience that twice three must necessarily 
make six, so neither ^an we leam from experience that certain 
effects must proceed from a designing .and intelligent cause. 
Experience iiuorms us only of what has been, but never of what 
must be« 

[Secondh, It may be observed, that experience can show a 
connesrion beCvreen a sign, wd the^ing^i^fied byJ|^Jn^those 
cases raly, whCTe hofh tie sign and tlUng signified^ 
and have always faetti perceived in egnjunction. But if there be 
any wh«e the ain 6nly is perceived, esrorience can xiQver 
show ita »itnexion the thing apiified.] ^na, for example, 
thonght is a sign of s. thmking principle or mind. But how do 
we know riiat thought eannot m without a mind f If any 1 y^^p 
should say that he knowa this by experience, he deceives him¬ 
self. It IS imposiiible-he cun have any experience of Ais} be- 
cause, though we have an iminediato knowledge of the eviatAn^p 
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of thought in ouraclvea hj consciousncssi we have no imme¬ 
diate kfiowledge of a iiund* The mind is not an immediate 
object either of sense or of consciousness. We raay therefore 
justly eojicludt^, that the necessary connexion between thought 
and a iniud, or thinking being, is not learned from experience. 

The same reasoning may be applied to tlie connexion betwi.*t*n 
a work excellently fitted for.some piirposei and design in tlie 
author or cause of that work. One of these, to wit, tlic work, 
may be lui Immediate object of perception. But the design and 
purpose of the autlior cannot he an iininediatc object of per¬ 
ception ; and therefore experience can never inform us of any 
connexion between the one and the otimr, fur less of a neccs- 
siiry connexion. 

1^1'huB I tliink it appears, that the principle we have been 
considering, to wit, that from certain signs ox indications in tliC 
effect, wc may infer, that there must have been intelligence, 
wisdom, or oilier intellectual or moral qualities in the cause, is 
u principle which we neither by reasoning nor by experi¬ 
ence; and therefore, if it be a true principle, it must be u first 
principle. There is in the human understanding a liglit, by 
which wc see immediately the evidence of it, whim there is 
sioii to apply it.] 

Of how great imiK>rtance tJiis principle is in common lilV, we 
liave already observed. And I need hardly menfion its irnjnn l- 
aiice in imtural theoU^*. 

IX. The existence of a Deity proved more incontrovertibhf 
from- this principle^ than My other that reoson has ndvanced,— 
[I'ho clear marks and signatures of wisdom, power, and good¬ 
ness, in the eonstitutiou and governnieut of the \^o^ld, is, of .iJi 
arguments that have Ikx'U advanced for the being and providoiic.' 
of the Deity, that which in all ages has inaclc the strongosi 
impression upon crindid and thinkiiig minds; an aTguuKiit, 
which has this ^x:culiar advantage, that it gathers stnngth as 
iiliman knowledge advances, and is more convincing at present 
tlmn it was some centuries ^o.] 

King Alphonsua might say, that he could contrive a bettor 
planetary system than that which astronomers held in his day. 
^rbat system was not the work of (rod, but the fiction of men. 

But since the* true system of the sun, moon, and planets, has 
been discovered, no man, however atheistically disposed, has 
Pl^teuded to show how a better could be contrived. 

w^hen we attend to the marks of good contrivance which 
appear in the works of Ood, every discovery we make in tlic 
constitution* of the material or inteUectual system becomes a 
hymn of praise to the great Creator and Governor of the world. 
And a man who is possessed of the genuine spirit ot philosophy 
will think it impiety to contaminate the divine workmauship, by 
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lOijXf wo leas tlian the other doe# ot divme wii^dom. 

I know of T\o person who ewsr called in queation the principle 
now under our consideration^ rihen it is applied to the actions 
and discourses of men: .for this would he to deny that we have 
an^ means of djaceming w wise man from an idiot, or a man tl)at 
is illiterate in the highest degree f^m avnan of knowledge and 
learning, which no man ha# effrontery to deny. 

X. Argument for tko etcUienee of a Deity from final camee^ 
in all ages, thoee who have been unfriendly to the prin¬ 
ciples of religion, have made attempt# to weaken the force uf the 
argument for the existence and (icrfcctions of the Deity, which 
is founded on this principle. 'Diet ai^ument has got the name 
of the argument fnm catuet; and as the moaning of tins 
name is well tmderstood, we shall use it. 

XL Reduced io a eyllogietic fofm.^\The argument from final 
caueciy when to a egUogi-mu^ has these two premises: 

Fireif That design and intelhgoncct in the cause, may, with ccr« 
^nty, he inferred from marks or signs of it in the effect. Tliis 
is the principle w<; Intve been con>ideriiig, and we may cal) it tlic 
mt^of proposition of the arnnu ut The second, which we call 
the minor propoeition, is, That there are in fact the clearest 
marks of iumI wisdom in liie works of nature; and the 

CDuclusion is, tnat tUr works of nature are the effects of a wise 


and intelligent cause. One must (?ithcr assent to the conclusion, 
or deny one or other of the premise n.] 

[Tliose among the audentswho denied ft God or a providence, 
seem to me to have yielded the major proposition, and to have 
denied the minor i conceiving that there are not in tlie consti¬ 
tution of things such marks of wise contrivance as are sufficient 
to put the eonchiridn bey(»nd doubt. Tliis, I think, we may 
leam, from the reaeoiimg of Cotta the Academic, in the third 
book of Ciwo, of the ** Nature of the Gods,”] 

The gradtial advancement made in the knowledge of nature 
hath put this opinion quite out of countenance. 

WSr When tne stnicttire of human body was much less 
luiown than it u now, the famous Galen saw f^uch evident marks 
of wise contrivance in it, that thm^h he had been educated an 
Epicurean, he rencuoeed that system, and wrote his book of the 
use of the parte of the human body, on purpose to conviape 
others of what appetfed so clear to hi^elf, that xt was impossible 
that such admirable contrivanee should be the effect of chance. 

Thoee, therefore, of later time#, who are dissatisfied with this 
argument from fin^ causes, have quitted the strong hold of the 
ancient atheists, which had beerase untenable, and have chosen 
rather to mako a defence against the major proposition. 
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XIL Tke maj(tr .pr^mite fleeted by modern atkeUta and 
othera. —[l)ea Cartes seems to nave led the way in this, though 
he was no atheist. But, (1) having invented some new argu* 
ments for the being of Ood; *]je was perhaps led to disparage 
those that had been used before, that he might bring more credit 
to lus own. Or (2) perhaps he was o0euded witli tire Peripa- 
tctics, because they often mixed final causes with physical, in 
order to account for the phenomena of nature.] 

[He maintained therefore ^ki'phyaical causes only should be 
assigned for phenomena; that the philosopher has nothing to do 
with final causes; and that it is presumption in us to pretend to 
determine for what endany W'ork of nature is iraxneci.] Some of 
til os 6 who were great admirers of Des Cartes, and followed him 
in many points, dificred from him in tins, particularly Dr. Henry 
More anu the pious Arclibishop Fcnelon: hut others, after tlic 
example of Dcm Cartes, have siiown a contempt of aJi reasoning 
from hnal causes. Among these, I think, wc may reckon Man- 
pertuis and Bufibn. But the most direct attack has been nuide 
upon this principle by Mr. Huuie, who puls an uiguiiient in tlie 
mouth of mi Epicurean, on whicli he seems to lay gi'eat htress. 

XIIJ. Iluvte joina ilia atheiata of latter fiiHei.—[The argu¬ 
ment is, That the universe is a singular effect, and therefbro we 
can draw no conclusion from it, wlietlicr it may have been made 
by wisdom or not. 

If 1 undersUtnd the force of tliis argument, it amounts to this, 
That if wc liad been accustomed to ace worlds produced, some by 
wisdom and others without ii^ and hod observed, that such a world 
os tills which we inhabit was always the efiect of wisdom, we 
might then, from past experience, conclude, that this world was 
made by wisdom; but liavjng no such e^ericnce, we liave no 
means of forming any conclusion about it.] 

That this is the strength of the argument, appe^irs, because if 
the marks of wisdom seen in one world be no evidence of wisdom, 
the like marks seen in ten thousand will give little evidence, 
unless, in time past, we perceived wiadom itaelf conjoined with 
the tokens of it; and, from their perceived conjunction in time 
past, conclude, that although, in the present world, we seo only 
one of the two, the o^her must accompany it. 

'Whence it appears, that this reasoning of Mr. Hume is built 
on the supposition, that our inferring design from tlie strong^cst 
marks of is entirely owing to our past axpertence of having 
always found these two things conjoined. JJut I hope I have 
made it evident that this is not the case. And indeed it is evi¬ 
dent, that, according to this reasoning, we can have no evidence 
of Tuind or design in any of our f^ow-men* 

How do I know that any man of my acquaintance has under¬ 
standing? I nev^ saw his understanding. 1 sec only cerUun 
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cfiects, which my judgment leaiU me to conclud#* to be marks 
and tokens of it. 

But, says the sceptical philosopher, you am conclude nothing 
from these tokens, unless past experience has infonned you that 
«uch token.s are «Jways joined with uiHlcrstaudiiig* AIm ! Sir, 
it is impossible I can ever haye this expcrioru*r. The under¬ 
standing of another man is no immediate object of sight, or of 
any other faculty which God hath given me; and unmss I can 
conclude its existence from tokens tluit are visible, 1 have no 
evidence tliat tliere is understanding in any man. 

It seems then, that the mon who nuiintains, that tliere is 
no force in the argument from final atuscs, must, if he will be 
con six tent, s<tc no evidence of tlie cxistouce of any iutclUgcnt 
being but himself. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

ilnmo impugns msthemndcal principles I 
objectious stuiwered f 

to cdiical ttsioms stste^l unit removed I 
three meU)>iiyRicBl pHncipIct docs Reid here pftrticularly consider? 

An argument against lrOctie*i <mgin of onr ideas? 

T^e necessity of a first CHUie acknow)edgf*cl by (lie ancients? 

Wby sbooid Uamc bu excused frooi assign iug the cause of his peculiar 
balisff 

Who does acknowledge this very oecc^sity? 

Three causes of impressions alluded to by Hitme ? 

T^us principle derived neither from reanon not experience ? 

The argument taken fh>m inathematica is fallacious? 

Wbat vantage does the argument for the cxisteoee of a Deity, derived from 
those ]>riiiciplei, possess ? 

'I'ho argument fTozn final <*ansi4 tnay be reduced to a syllogistic form ? 

Mow do the ancient and modem plido»^hers differ in their treatment of this 
syllogism ? 

ilumc's ol^ectioQ to this priDd|de? 


^ CHAPTER VII. 

OpmiOHS AHCI2HT AXt) )fOl>ERK ABODl* VKRST PRlKCtPLEa, 

I. I ibtow no writer who haa treated expressly of first prin- 
.ciples before Aristotle f but it is probable, that, in the ancient 
PythagorcBn school, from which mth Plato and AiistoUe bor¬ 
rowed much, tills sumect had not be^ left untouched. 

Before the time or Aristotli, omriderable progress had been 
made in the mathematical scieiHCOa, particularly in geometry. 

The discovery of the fortvHieventh proportion of the first 
book of Euclid, aud of the five g^ular souds, is, by antiquity, 
ascribed to PyAagora.^ himself r end it is impc^sible ho could 
have mode thiM mecoveriea without knowing muy other propo- 
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sitions in mathematics* Aristotle mcntj^s the incommensura¬ 
bility of tlic diagonal of a square to its Ude, and gives a hint of 
the manner in w^ch it was demonstrated. Wc find lik(5wise some 
of the axioms of geotne^ mentioned by Aristotlcs as axiomsj 
and as iiuleinonstrable principles of niatliematical reasoning. 

It is probable, therefore, tliat, before the time of Aristotle, 
there were elementary treatises of geometry, which are now lost; 
and that in tlieni the axioms were distinguislicd from the propo^ 
sitions which require proof. 

1 0 suppose, that so pcrfe<*t a system iis, tliat of Kuclid's Ele¬ 
ments was produced by one man, without any preceding model 
or materials, would be to suppose KucUd ^re than a man. Wo 
ascribe to him as much as tlm weakness oinuman understanding 
will permit, if wo suppose that the inveudons in goometZY, which 
luul ueen made in a tract of preceding agcK, were by him not 
only carried much further, but digested into so aamirablc a 
system, tliat hU work obscuivd all that wont before it, and made 
tlicm be forgot and lost. 

Perhaps, m like manner, the writings of Aristotle with n»ganl 
tu lirst principles, and with regard to many other abstract sub¬ 
jects, may liavc occasioned the loss of what had been written upon 
those subjocts by more ancient philosophers. 

Wliattwor ma)' be in this, in his second book upon demonstra¬ 
tion he lias trcuU^d very fully of first principles; anil though 
lie lias not attempted any enumeration of them, he shows very 
clearly, that all demonstrariuu must be built upon truths whii li 
ore cN'ideiit of tliemselves, but eanuot lie demonstrated. Ilis 
whole doctrine of sj'llogiams is grounded upon a few axioms, 
from which he endeavours to demonstrate the luies ol’ syllo¬ 
gism in a mathemarica] way; and in his topics he points out 
many of the first principles of probable reasoning. 

II. [As long as ih^ jihUosophy of Aristotle preraiUd^ it was 
held as a fixed pointy that all proof must be drawn from j)rf act- 
pies already known and granted.^ 

We must observe, however, that, in that philosophy, many 
things were assiuned as first principles, which nave no just claim 
to that dhcuactcr; such os, that the earth is at rest; that nature 
abhors a vacuum; tliat there is no change in the heavens above 
the sphere of the moon; that the heaven^ bodies move in circles, 
that the most perfect figure; that bodies do not gravitate 
in their proper place; and many others. 

III. 2%e spirit of ancient philost^y. —[The Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy, therefore, instead of being deficient in first principles, 
was redundant; instead of rejecting those that ore truly such, 
it adopted, as ^st principles, many vulgar prejudices and tosh 
j advents : and tlua seems in gouenU to have hvm the spirit of 
ancient philosophy^'] 
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It is true, there were, among the ancients, sceptical philoso* 
phers wlio professed to have no principles, and held it to be the 


3iit though tlus sect was defended hy some persons of ^at 
cniditioii and acuteness, it died of itself, and the dogmatic {uiilo* 
sophv of Aristotle obtained a complete triujn)>h over it. 

>Vhat Mr« Hume says of those who are sceptical with regard 
to moral distinctions, seems 4o have had its accomplishment in 
the ancient sect of sceptics, ‘‘'fhe only way,** says ne, ‘‘of con¬ 
verting antagonists of this kind, is to leave them to themselves; 
for finding that nobody keeps up the controversy with them, it is 
probable they will at last of tncnisolves, from mere wearincbs, 
come over lo the side of common m'usc und reason/* 

Setting aside this small sect of the sceptics, which was extinct 
many ages before the authority oi Aristotle declined, 1 know of 
no opjiositiou made to first principles ^unong the ancients. The 
disposition was, as has been obscr\c^, not to oppose, but to mul¬ 
tiply them beyond measure* 

have always been prone. M*hen they leave one extreme, 
to run into the opposite: and ihiK ^spirit in the ancient philoso¬ 
phy to multiply nrst principles beyond reason, was a strong pre¬ 
sage, diat, wKen the authority <if (he Peripatetic system was at 
an end, the next reigning ^stem would mminish their number 
bcTOnd reason. 

^is accordingly liA]i])cncd in that great revolution of the phi¬ 
losophical republic brought about by Des Cartes. That truly 
great reformer in pliilosophv, cautious to avoid tlie snare in 
whidi Aristotle was taken, of admitting things as first principles 
too rashly, resolved to doubt of every thing, and to withhold his 
assent, until it was forced by the clearest evidence. 

Thus Des Cartes brought luoiself into that very state of sus¬ 
pense, which the ancient sceptics I'ecommended as the highest 

S erfecti<m of a wise man, and the only road to tranq^uiUityof mind. 

ut he did not retsipn long in this state; Ids doid)t did not arise 
from despair of finding uie truth, but from caution, that he 
might not bo imposed upon, and embrace a cloud instead of a 
goddess. 

His very doubting convinced him of his own existence; for 
that whicn does not enst, can neither doubt, nor believe, nor 
reason* * 

IV. EfUhymme of Dsi Coftef.—Thus he emerged from uni¬ 
versal sceptiasm by this shtMt enthymeme, cogito, ergo sum. 

This entliymeme consists antecedent proposition, / 
and a concluidon draw*n from iifthersfore I exisL 

If it should be asked, how I>es Cartes camo to be certain of 
the antecedent propositioB^ it is evident, that for this he trusted 
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to the testimony of consciousness. He was conscious that he 
thought, and needed no other argument. 

[So that the first principle which he adopts ii\ this famous enthy- 
memo is this, That those doubts, and thoughts, and reasonings, 
of which he was conscious, did certainly exist, and that his con¬ 
sciousness put their existence beyond all duuht.] 

V. Des Carteu* Jirsi principle liabh to oljection, —[It might 
have been objected to this first principle of i)es Cartes, how do 
you know that your consciousness cannot deceive you ? You have 
supposed, that all you ac^, and hear, and handle, may be an illu* 
sion. Why therefore should the power orciuisciouHBess have this 
prerogative, to he believed implicitly, wlicu all our other powers 
arc supposed fallacious ?] 

To tnis objection, 1 know no other answer that can be made, 
but that we nnd it im^oasiblc to doubt of thiugs of which wc are 
conscious. The constitution of our nature forces tliis belief upon 
us irresistibly. 

This is true, and is sufficient to justify Dos Cartes, in assum¬ 
ing, as a first principle, the existence of thought, of wliich he 
was conscious. 

He ought, however, to have gone further in tliis track, and to 
have considered whether there may not be other first principles 
which ought to be adopted for the some reason. But he did not 
see this to be noces6:Lry, conceiving that, upon this one fii'st 
principlo, he could support tlie whole fabric of human know¬ 
ledge. 

VI. Den Cartes ha9 assumed two principles in his enthymeme *— 
[To proceed to the conclusion of Dcs Cartes* enthymeme. From 
the existence of his thought he infers his own existence. Ht're 
)ic assumes aether first principle^ not a contingent, hut a ne¬ 
cessary one; to wit, that where there is thought, there must be a 
tliinking being; or mind.] 

Having thus established his own existence, he proceeds to 
prove the existence of a supremo and infinitely perfect being; 
and, from the perfection of the Deity, he infers tliat his senses, 
his memory, ajid the other faculties which God had given him, 
are not faUacious. 

[Whereas otlier men, from the beginning of the world, had 
taken for granted, as a first priuciple, the truth and reality of 
what they perceive by their senses, and from thence inferred the 
existence of a supreme Author and Maker of the world, Des 
Cartes took a contrary course, conceiving that the testimony of 
our senses, and of all our facades, excepting that of conscious¬ 
ness, oug^t not to he taken for grantea, but to be proved by 
aigument.1 

ir Perhaps some may think that Des Cartes meant only to 
admit no other tot principle of contingent truths besides that of 
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conflciousnens; but tiiat be aUowod die axioms of mathematics, 
and of other necessary truths, to bo received witliout proof. 

YiL denies the tmth of vuUkematical axioms^ and rejects 
necessarjf [But 1 ap|>rehend this wiis not his Intention# 

For the truth of mathematical axioms must depend upon the 
trutli of the faculty by which we judge of them. If the faculty 
be fallacious, we may be deceived by trusting to it, Therefore, 
as lie supposesThanll our faculties, excepting ron8i'iousnosi^,Tnay 
be fallacioas, amf attempts to prove by argument that they arc 
not, it follows, that, acco^ng to his principles, even matliemn* 
tical axioms rt*<juire proof. Ncitlier did ho allow that there nvr 
any necessary truths, but mainUiiiicd, that the truths which arc 
connnnnlv so called, depend u|><m die will* of God.] And wc 
find his fcdlowers, who may bo supposed to understand liis priii* 
cipics, agre<^ in maintaining, that the knowledge of our own 
existence is the first and fundamental principle from wliicli 
all knowledge must be deduced by one wno proceeds regularly 
in rdnhxsophy. 

llierc is, no doubt, a beauty in raising a large fabric of know¬ 
ledge upon a few ilrst principU'S. The staU ly fabric of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge, rai^ upon the foundation of a few axioms 
and dofiiutions, chaims every beholder. Dos Cartes, who was 
well acquainted with ibis beauty iu the mathematical sciences, 
seems to have Ix^en ambitious to give t)ic same beautiful simpli¬ 
city to his ^stem <if philosophy ; and therefore sought only one 
Arst principle as the fouudatioit of all our knowledge, at least of 
contiwuiit truths. 

VIII. Spirii of modern philosojihy in contradistinction to the 
oneient.-^AnA so far has his authunty prevailed, that those who 
came after him have almost universally followed him in this track, 
[This, therefore, be coiisidm^d ns ike spirii of modem phi- 
Josophpi to allow of no first principloft of contingeut truths but 
this one, that the thoughts and operations of our own minds, of 
which we lire consciona, ore self-evidently real and true; but that 
every thing else that is contingent is to be proved by argument.] 

The exiatenee of a niateruu world, and of what we perceive 
by our senses, is not self-evident according to this philosophy. 
l5es Cartes founded it upon this aivument, that^God, who hath 
giyen us our senses, and all faculties, is no deceiver, and 
therefore they are not faHadous. 

[I endeavoured to show,*tlnit if it be not admitted as a first 
principle, that our iaculries en not fallacious, nothing else can 
be admtted; and that it is impoisible to prove this bv aigument, 
unless Ood should yive us neto faculties to sit in judgment upon 
the oM.] 

Father Malebranche agreed with Pee Cartes, that the existence 
of a material world require proof; but being dissatisfied with 
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Des Cartea* aigiment irom the petfeptioil of the Deity, thoOg'ht 
that the only solid proof is from divine reyelation. 

Arnauldj who was engaged in controveny with Malehranchc, 
approves of his antagonist in offering an aigument to prove the 
existence of the material world, but objects to the aolimty of hla 
ar^ment, and offers other ai^un^nta m his own. 

Mr. Norris, a great admirer of Des Cartes and of Malebroiiche, 
seems to have tliought all the ai^ruments offen*d by them and hy 
Amauld to be weak, and confesses, that we have at best tmly 
probable evidence of the existence of the material world. 

Mi*. Loeke acknowlcdgen, that the evidence we have of this 

C oint is neither intuitive nor demonstrative; yet lie thinks it may 
c called knowledge, and distinguishes it by the name of aeusi- 
tive knowledge; and, as tlic ground of tliis sc'usitive knowledge, 
ho offers some weak arguments, which would ratlier tempt one to 
doubt than to believe. 

At last Bishop Berkeley and Arthur Coilier, witliout any 
knowledge of each otiutr, as far as appears by tlu ir writings, un¬ 
dertook to prove, that there neither is nor can bi^ a material 
world. The excel lent style and elegunt composition of the Ibnm r 
have made his wriiitigs to be known and read, and this system 
to be attributed to him only, as if Collier had never existed. 

IX. Malehranche and Berkeley disagree. —[Both, indeed, owo 
so much to Muicbranchr, that if we take out of his system the 
pc(!u]iariticK (1) of our seeing all things in Go<t, and (2) our learn¬ 
ing tlie existence of an external world from divine r<'velation, 
what remains is juat the system of Bishop lierkeirv.j I make 
this observation by the waj', in justice to a tbrcign autlior, lo 
wliom British autluira seem not to have allowed all that is <luc. 

Mr. Hume hath adopted Bishop Berkeley’s arguments against 
tbo existence of matter, and thinl^ them unanswc^rable. 

X. Tfume grants Ih** antecedent of the celebrated enthynieme 
‘‘ evgitof —Wc may observe, that this great metaphysician, 
though in general he declares in favour of uuiversa! scepticism, 
and therefore may seem to have no first principles at oil, yet, 
with Des Cartes, he always acknowledges the reality of those 
thoughts and operations of mind of which we arc conscious. [So 
ll^t he yields the antecedent of Des Cartes’ ciithymeme co- 
gito,” but denies the conclurion ** ergo sum,’^ the mimi being, 
according to him, nothing but that train of impressions and ideas 
ofiohich we are conscfoue.J 

Thus we see, that the modem philosophy, of which Des Cartes 
may justly be accounted the founder, being built upon the ruins 
of the Peripatetic, has a ^irit quite opposite, ana runs into a 
contrary extreme. fThe Peripatetic not only adopted, as first 
principlef, those whi^ mankind have always rested upon in Uieir 
most important transactions, but, along with them, many vulgar 
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rejudiccs ; so that this system was founded upon a wide bottomi 
lit in many parts unsound. The modem system has narrowed 
the foundation so much^ that eyery superstructure raised upon it 
appears lop-hea^*] 

From the singfe principle of the existence of our own thoughts, 
vcTy little, if any thing, con be deduced by just reasoning, espe- 
ciafly if we suppose that all our otliov faculties may be fallacious. 

Accordingly, we find that Mr. Hume was not the first that was 
led into scepticism hy the want of litst principles. For soon 
after Dos Cartes, there aroso a sect in France called EgoitUf who 
nmintiiiued, that we have no ewidence of the existence of any 
thing but ourselves* 

\VlK*tlicr these Egoists, like Mr. Hume, believed themselves 
to be nothing but a train of i<tea8 and impressions, or to have a 
more pennanent existence, I have not learned, having never seen 
any ot tiieir writings; nor do 1 know whether any of tliis sect 
dia write in support of their principles. One would tliink, they 
who (lid not believe tliat tlicrc was any person to read, couM liave 
little inducement to write, uul<^ss tliey were prompted by that 
inward monitor, which PcTsius makes to be the source of genius 
and the teacher of arts, llicrc caji be no doubt, however, of the 
i^xistimco of such a sect, as tluy arc mentioned hy maiw authors, 
and refuted by some, particularly by Buffi or, in }m ** Treatise of 
Krst Principles.” 

Tliose Egoists and Mr. Hutiic seem to me to have reasoned 
more consequentially from Dcs Cartes* principle than he did him¬ 
self; and indeed 1 cannot help thinking, that all who liave fol- 
lowi^d Dos Cartes* method, of requiring proof by argument of 
ov(^Ty thing except the existence of tJicir own thoughts, have 
escaped the abyss of scepticiam by the help of weak reasoning 
and strong^ faith more than by any other means. And tliey seem 
to me to act more consistently, who, having rejected the first 
principles on which belief must be grounded, have no belief, than 
they, who, like the others, rejecting first principles, must yet 
have a system of belief, witliout any solid foundation on which it 
may stand. 

Al. The philoscphers I have hitJierto mentioned, after the 
time of Des Uartea, ure all followed kie method^ in resting upon 
the truth of (heir own ihougkte at a first principle^ but requiring 
arguments for dio proof every other truth of a contingent 
nature ; but none of them*) excepting Mr. Tjocke, has expressly 
treated of first prii^pldS, or given any opinion of their utility or 
inutility, Wc omy ci^ect their opinion from their following 
Des Cartes in requiring ^oof, or pretending to offer proof of 
the existence of a matei^ world, which surely ought to be 
received as a first principle, if any thing be, beyond what we are 
conscious of. 
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I proceed^ therefore, to consider wliat Mr# Locke has said on 
the subject of first principles or maxims. 

r have not the least doubt of tliis author's candour in what ho 
somewhere says, tliat his Essay w*a<* mostly Rpiin out of his own 
tlioiights. Vet it h certain, that, in nianj ot the notions which 
wc lire wont to ascribe to lum, otheis were before him, purlicu- 
larly, Des Cartes, (iassendi, and Hobbes. Nor is it at all to be 
- tliouplit strange, that ingenious men, when they arc got into 
the bame tiack, sliould hit upon the same things. 

But, in the definition which he gives of kiiowMpo in general, 
and in lu« notions conerming axioms or first priiidples I know 
none tliat went before him, though he Jia*i Ik^cu very generally 
jollowcd in both. 

IHh definition of knowledge, that it consists solely in the jw- 
erption of the agreement or dUagrecincnt of onr idt^as, has been 
uliendy considered. But sup|M)siug it to he ju't, still it would be 
ti no, lliat .some agroements and disagreenx iits of ideas must be 
jinmedinlely [>ermvcd; mid such agreements or disagreements, 
when \Uvy\iTC expresst^d by aHirmativc or nepitive,propositions 
aie first principles, In'cause their truth is imnieilutcly ilistenied 
Hs soon as they are understood. 

This 1 diink U granted by Mr. Locke, Book IV. cliap. ii. 

Thtio U a part of onr knowledge*,” mjs he, wlncli w'e ni,iy 
call intuitive. In this the mind is at no p<un> ul’ proving or 
esajnining, but perceives the truth as the %)e dms Jidit, t>iily 
by being directed toward it. And tbia kind of km)\yita<»c i*; the 
etearest and most rertain that huniau frailty is capable ol. Tins 
part of knowledge i** irresistible, and like briglit binishlm*, lorn s 
iUelf innmdiatc'ly to he pcrceiviHl, as soon Wj evei thi niiurl 
turns its view that way.” 

lie further observes, ** Tliat this intuitive knowledge is nocos* 
sary to connect all the steps of a demoiistiallon.” 

rroin this, I think, it iu*€efeS{irjly follows, that, in evciy branch 
of knowledge, we nwt make use of truths tliat are mlnllhvh 
known, in order to deduce from them such as require proof. 

But 1 cannot rrcoiicile this witliwhat he siys, sett. liii. of 
the same chapter. “The ncc'esmty of this intuitKe knowledge 
in every step of i^cientifical or domonstrative n^asoning gave 
occasion, I imagine, to that mistaken axiom, lli.it all rci^oning 
was ‘ ex pra'cogDitis ct piwoncessis,’ wbuh, how tkr it 3S mis¬ 
taken, I shall have occasion to show more «t laige, when [ come 
to consider propositions, and particularly tiiovt* pnipositions 
which arc called maxims, and to show, that it is by a mistake 
that they are supposed to be the foundation of all our knowledge 
and reasonings. , ,, 

XII. Lockers frst prhicipUi admmihlc. — I have carefully 
considered the chapter on maxima, which Mr. Locke here refers 

Sir 
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to; and though one would expect^ from the quotalion hsi made, 
that it should run contmry to what I have l>efort* delivered con- 
cemiTig firet principlea, I €nd only two or tl^rcc sentences in it, 
and those chiefly lucidontal, to which I do not assent; and 1 
am always happy in agreeing with a philosopher whom I so 
highly respect. 

He endeavours to show, that axioms or intuitive tnitlis are 
not innate^ 

To this 1 agree* I maintain only, (I) tlint when the under¬ 
standing is ripe, and when wc distinctly ajipnhend such truths, 
we immediately assent to them. 

lie observes, (2) that Ao/f-eruliwe ix not peculiar io those 
propositions which pass under the noin<* of axioms, and huvo the 
dignity of axioms ascribed to llu in. 

I grant that there arc innunuTublo self-evident ()ropoRi- 
tions, which have neither dignity nor utility, and tbereibre de¬ 
serve not the name of axioms, as ibat iniine is commonly under¬ 
stood to imply not only sc)f-cvJdonc<'* hut some degree of dignity 
or utiliw. ^at a man U a man, and that a man is not a horso, 
are sel^*evidcnt propositions; hut dicy are, as Mr. Locke very 
justly calls them, irijjing puif'fniUifns* Tillottum very wittily 
says of such propositions, tlun they are so surfeited with iruifi^ 
that they are good for nothing; afid as they deserve not the 
name of azioxna, so neither do (bey deserve the name of know¬ 
ledge. 

11c observes, (S) that siKh triOing self-evident propositions 
as wc have named are not deficed fnm awioins^ anti thereforo 
that all our knowledge is not derived from axioms. 

I grant that they are not di^rived from axioms, because they 
are tiicmsclves seJl-cvident. tef But it is an alnise of wor<U 
to call them knowledge, as it is, to Ciill tliem axioms; for no 
man can be said to be the wis^T or more knowing for having 
millions of them in store. 

Ho observes, (4) that tho particular propositions contained 
under a general axiom are no less self-evident than the general 
axiom, and that they are sooner kno^n and nnderstood. Thus, 
it is as evident that my hand is loss than my body, as that a 
part is less than the whole ; and 1 know' tho* truth of the par¬ 
ticular proposition, sooner than that of the general. 

This IS tme. A man cannot perceive (he truth of a general 
axiom, such as, that' a p«at is less than the whole, imtil lie has 
the general notions of and a whole formed in his mind; 

and, before he has these geneial notions, he may perceive that 
his hand is loss than hu bMyi 

A great part of this chapt4?r on inaxin>8 is levelled against 
a notion, which, it seeists, some have entertained, that af) our 
knowledge is derived fnoin those two maxims, to wit, whatever 
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is; and, h \s iinjiossible for the same thing to be, und not 
to be. 

This I take to be a ridiculous notion, justly deserving the 
treatjnciit which Mr. Locke has given it, if it at all merited hia 
notice. These are identical proportions; they are trifling and 
.‘uirteitcd with truth: no knowledge can derived from them. 

XIIL certain ^mi^a^ronr.—Having mentioned how far 

1 agree with Mr. Jjockc concerning maxims or first principles, 
I shall next take notice of two or three things, wherein I cannot 
agi*ec witli him. 

In the seventh section of this chai)tcr, he says, ITiat concerning 
the real existence of all other beings, besides ourselves, and a 
First (•ause, there are no maxima* 

[[ have endeavoured to aliow, that there are ranxims or first 
principles witli regard to other exislcncea. Mr. Locke acknow- 
loilgfs that we have a knowli»dge of such existences, which, he 
says, is neither intuitive nor demonstrative, and which ihcrc- 
tore he calls sensitive knowdvdgr*. It is demonstrable, and Mas 
long ngo (lemonstratiHl by Aristotle, that every proposition to 
which we give a rational assent, must cither have its evidence 
in itself, or derive it I'roin some antecedent proposition. And 
the sumo thing may be said of the antecedent proposition. As, 
lliorcforc, we cannot go back to anUtcedenl pro]>oj<itions without 
<;Ufl, the evidence must at last rest tiimii pro]x>sitionH, one or 
more, which have their evidence in themselves, Uiat is, uj>on first 
principles.] 

As to the evidence of our own existence, and of tlic rxistx*ncc 
of H first cause, Mr. lAirke duos not say wlieilier it rests upon 
fii-st principles or not. But it is manifest from wliat he has mid 
upon holli, that it doi's. 

With regard to our own existence, says he, wc perceive it so 
plainly, and so certainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of 
imy proof. This u as much as to say, tliat our own cxisUnce is 
a first principle; fov it is applying to this tjutli llio very dcfi- 
nitioii of a first principle. 

He adds, that if I doubt, that ve^ doubt makes me perceive 
my own existence, and w^l not suficr me to doubt of that. If 
I feel pain, I have as certain perception of my existence as of 
the puin 1 feci. 

XIV. Jjoche refuted by an aryumentufn ad AoOTi?i^.-^[Hcre 
we have two first principles plainly •implied: Firsts That my 
feeling pain, or being conscious of pain, ks a certain evidence of 
the real existence of that pain. And, secondly. That pain can¬ 
not exist without a mind, or being that is pained. Inat these 
are first principles, and incapable of proof, Mr. I>ockc acknow¬ 
ledges.] And it is cert^, that if they are not true, we can 

2 H S 
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|jav<^ no evidence of our own existence. For if we may feel 
|KUU when nu pain really exists^ or if pain may exist without 
any bcin^ that is pained, then it is certain that our feeling paan 
can give ub uo evidence of our existeuce* 

Thus it appears, that the evidence of our own existence, 
according to the view that Mr. XiOcke gives of it, is grounded 
upon two of those first principles which we had <iccasion to men* 
tion. 

if wc consider the argument he has given for the existence of 
a first intelligent cause, it is no less evident that it U grounded 
upon other two of them. [The first, Tliat w'hat begins to exist 
must have a cause of its existence; and the second, that an 
• unintelligent and unthinking being cannot be the cause of beings 
that are thinking and intelligent] Upon these two ^)rinciples, 
he argues very convincingly for the cxh^tcncc of a first intelligent 
cau.se of tlungs. And, if these principles arc not true, we cun 
have no proof of the czisU^nce of a first canso, either from our 
own existence, or from the existcuci* of other things tliat fall 
within our view. * 

1 ^” Another thing advanced by Mr. Ixicke upon tills subject, 
is, that no science is, or hath been, built'upon maxims. 

Surely Mr. Locke was not igiMimiit of geometry, which hatli 
been built upon maxims prciixe<l to the elements, as far back as 
wc are able to trace it. But though they had not been prefixed, 
which wus H matter of utility rather than necessity, yet it must 
be granted, that every demonstration in geometry is grounded, 
either upon propositions formerly demonstrated, or upon self- 
evident principles. 

Mr. Locke mrther says, that uiaxims are not of use to help 
men forward in the advonceroent of the sciences, or new disco¬ 
veries of yet unknown truths, 'lhat Newton, in the discoveries 
he has m^e in his ncver-cnough-to-be^adinired book, has not 
been assisted by the general maxims, whatever is, is; or the 
whole is greater than a part, or the like. 

I answer, the first of these is, as was before observed, an iden* 
tical trifling pmposition, of no use in mathematics, or in any 
other science. The second is often u^ed by Newton, and by all 
mathematicians, and many demonstrations rest upon it. In ge¬ 
neral, Newton, as well as all other mathematicians, grounds his 
demonstrations of tnathematical propositions upon the axioms 
laid down bj£ncl£d, or upou propositions which nave been before 
demonstrated by he^ of those axionu. 

But it deserves to be particularly obsen'ed, that Newton, in¬ 
tending in the third book of )us JPiiimipia,'’ to give a more sci¬ 
entific form to the physical part of astronomy, which he had 'at 
first composed in a popular form, thought proper to follow the 
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oxumgle of Euclid, aod to lay down 'fi^,, in what he calie, Re* 
rhiloaophandi,*' and in hia Phenomena/’ the first prin* 
ciples which her assumes in his reasoning. 

XV« Tke example of Newton doet not tustain ihit principle of 
Litcke, —[Nothing, therefore, could have been more iiuluckily 
adduced by Mr. Locke to support bis aversion to first principles, 
than the example of Sir Isaac Newton, who, by laying down the 
first principles upon which he reasons in those parts of natural 
philosopliy wliich he cultivated, has givi^n a stability to th^t sci* 
cnee whidi it never had before, and which it will retain to tlie 
end of the world.] 

I am now to give some account of u jihiloaopher, who wrote 
expressly on the subject of first principles, after Mr. Ijockc. 

Peru Dulficr, a PVench jesuit, first published his “ Traite des 
preinicvs Verites, et de la source de nos jugements,” in 8vo, if I 
mistake not, in the year 1724. It was afterwards publislicd hi 
folio, fis a part of his Coura dcs Hcicnccs.” Paris, 17S2. 

XVI. hujfier't definition of fir$i principla.—liQ defines first 
principles to be proposttiom so clear, that they can neither bo 
proved^ nor^mhated by those that are more clear. 

The first source of lii'st principles he mentions, is that intiniati' 
conviction which evciy man has of his own existence, and of whut 
passes ill his own mind. Some jiliilosophers, lie observes, ad¬ 
mitted these as first principles, who were unwilling to admii anj 
others; and he shows the strange consequences that follow from 
this system. 

A second source of first principles ho makes to bo coimiuiii 
sense; wliich, he observes, philosophers have not been wont to 
consider. He defines it to be, the disposition which nature has 
planted iii {ill men, or the far greulej* part, whidi leads them, 
when they come to the use of reason, to tumi a common and uni¬ 
form judgment upon objects which are not objerU oi conscious¬ 
ness, nor are founded on any antecedent judgment. 

He mentions not as n full enumeration, but asjicclmen, the 
following ])rinciples of common sense: 

!, That there are other bein^, and other men in the universe, 
besides myself. 

2. That there is in them something that is called truth, wis¬ 
dom, prudence, and that these things are not purelv arbitrary. 

3. That there is sometliing in me which i call intelligence, 
and something which is not that intelligence, which I call my 
body, and that these things have different properties. 

4'. That all men are not in a conspiracy to deceive me and im^ 
pose i^on my credulity. . . 

fi. xhat wW has not intelligence cannot produce the effects 
of intelligence, nor can pieces of matter together by 

chance form auy regular work, such a*? a clock or wnlcli. 
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Hu explains vety particularly the several parts of his definition 
of common sense, and shows uow the dictates of coiimion sense 
may be distinguished from coromoo prejudices; and tlicn enters 
into a particular consideration of the primary truths that concern 
being in general; the truths that concern thinking beings; those 
that concern l>ody \ and those on which tho various branches of 
human knowledge are groonded. 

i sliall tioi enter into h det^ of Ids sentiments on these sub¬ 
jects. I tliink there is more which 1 take to be original in this 
treatise, than in moat books of the mettiphysical kind 1 have met 
with; that many of his nodons arc soIi<l; and that others, which 
i ciuinot altogether approve, arc ingenious. 

XVIL The Cartesian fnet/nnl of philosophizing.~[The other 
writers I liave mendoned, alter Des Cart<^s, may, I think, witli- 
ont iinpropriety, be called Cartesians. For though tlicy differ 
from Vi > Cartes in some things, nurl cotitrmlict him in others, 
yet tliev liCt out from the same pritunples^, and follow the same 
mcthoif, admitting no other Jirst prittcipU mik regard to ike 
exhtenre of things hut their oten existence, attd ih^ exi8t€7ice 
of those operations of mind of which they are consciousy an<l ve- 
quiriug tliatthe existence of amateriul world, and the exisUmcc 
of other men and tlnngs, should he proved by argument.] 

This method of philosophiaing iscontmon to l ies Cartes. Male- 
branche, Arnsuld, liocke, Noixis, Collier, Berkeley, and Hume; 
and, }i» it Nva« introduced by Dos CarU's, I call it the Cartesian 
sYfi-tem, and those who follow it Carte sians, not intending any 
disre!*pc*ct by this term, bUjt to signify a particular method of 
philo 80 j>hismg common to them all, and begun by Des Cartes. 

Some of tnesc have gone the utmost length in scepticism, 
IcHvbig DO existence iu niitnn' hut that of ideas and impressions. 
Some have endeavoured to tlirow off tiie belief of a material 
world only, and to leave us ideas and spirits. All of tliein liavo 
fallen into very gross paradovt s, which can never sit easy upon 
the halt)an uhdSratauoing, and which, though adopted in the 
closet, m<*n fiud themselve® under a nca^ssity of thrownig off and 
disclaiming when they <mter into society. 

Indeed, in my judgment, those who have n^asoned most acutely 
and consequentially upcm thin system, are tlicy that have gone 
de^si into seepticiaem. 

Father Huffier, however, is no Cartesian ui this sense. He 
seons to have petceAfeA the defects of the Cartesian system 
while it was in the mmdiwibf its glory, and to have been aware 
that a ridiculous sceptitisni is the natural issue of it, and there¬ 
fore nobly attempted to lay a broader foundation for buiuaTi 
knowledge, and has the honour of being the first, as far as I know', 
after Aristotle, who ha^ given the world a just treatise upon first 
principles. 
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Some late Nvriters, particularly Dr. Oswald, Dr» Beattie, aitd 
Dr. Camplx^ll, have beeii led into a way of taking somewhat 
similar to that of BulKcr; tlfe two former, as 1 have realaoti to 
believe, without any intercourse with one ajiothcr, or any know¬ 
ledge of what Buffier had wrote on the subject. Indeed, a man 
who thinks, and who is acquainted with the philosophy of Mr* 
I fume, will very natui'oUy be led to apprehend, tliat, to support 
tl\e lal)ric of human knowledge, some other pi iuciples are necos- 
hiixy tlian tliose of Dos Cartes and Mr.* liOcke. Buflior must be 
acknowledged to liave the merit of liuving discovered tliU, before 
tlie coimequonccs of the Cartesian sysUmi were so fully displayed 
as they have been by Mx. Hume. But I am apt Vo tliink, dmt 
the man who doea^uot see this now, tnust have I>iit a superhcial 
knowledge of tlicsc subjects. 

The three writer above mentioned my higli t^sloem and 
ufTectiou as men; hut 1 intend to say nothing of them as writers 
unou this auhjoet, that 1 may not incur tiic censure of partiality. 
'Iavu rd' thorn have b(^en joined so closely with me in the animad¬ 
versions of a cclebramd writer, lliat we may he thought tO(^ Jiear 
of kill to give our testimony of one another. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Of wlmt description were Iho 1»r»t principles of tho Poriiiatotio plulusopliy ? 

Wliuf two principlcv FIS'! Dos Cartes taken for grunted in his famous '* KiUIj) 
mcme ?\ 

Avcorolng to Uiis philosopher, neither the truth of niatliematlcHl hxinms tioi 
axioaj4 tliemselvea were uccrt^ary t 

The spirit nf ntodcni philosophy in couirochstinetton to tfiat of the ancicuts / 

Mafehronche dllfers from Berkeley ? 

Ill wlmt respect does Hume admit the Cartesian ** Kntlmiieme?’' 

ilow for do iU'id and Locke-agree with respect to first pimcjplea! 

How far also do they difier? 

Tleid here uaes an argumeMnm ad homhtrm i^^nst Locke ? 

Locke not at liberty lo adduce the example of Newton in favour of Ms vievoi 

The Cartesian method described f 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF FREJUDICEA THE CAUSES OF EUR(m. 

I. • A/uiloQy beitoaen mind and body ,—Orn ititiillcrlual powers 
are wisely fitted by the Author of our nature for tlie discovciy of 
truth, a$ far as suiU our present state* Error is not their natural 
issue, ally more than ^ease is, of the natural structure of the 
body. Yet, as wc ore liable to variotis diseases of body from 
^tccidental causes, extern^ and lutcnwl; so we arc, Irom like 
causes, liable to wrong judgmentE* 
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Medical ^^ptcrs have endeavoured to enumerate the diseases 
of the body, and to reduce them to a ^slhm, under the name of 
noio/o^ f and it were to be wish^ that we bad also a nosology 
of the humai) understanding. 

When we know a disorder of the body, we are often at a loss 
to find the proper remedy $ but in most cases the disorders of the 
understanding point out their remedies so plainly, that he who 
knows the one must know the other. 

Many authors have funushed useful materials for this purpose, 
and some have endeavoured to reduce them to a 1 like 

best the general division riven of them by Loid Bacon in bis 
fifth book De Augmentis fijicatiarum,” and more fully treated in 
his Novum Organum.** He divides them into four classes, idola 
trihuB^ idola Bpecuit idola forif and idola theatri. The names are 
perhaps fanciful: but 1 diink tlie division judicious, like most of 
the productions of that wonderful genias. And iis this division 
was first made b;^ him, he may l>e indulged with the privilege of 
giving names to ita several members. 

I propose XU this chapter to explain the several members of 
this division, according to the meaning of the author, and to give 
instances of each, without confining myself to those which lx>rd 
Bacon has given, and without prctcntliug to a complete enume¬ 
ration. 

II. Of BacOTt'i Idols." —To every bias of the understanding, 

which a man may Ik* misled in judging, or drawn into error, 
Xiord Bacon gives the name of an idol. The understanding, in 
its natural and best state* pays its homage to truth oidy. The 
causes of error are considered by Idin as so many false deities, 
who receive the homage which is due only to truth. 

[Ttie first claims are the idola Irilftis.* These are such as beset 
the whole human species ; so tliat every man is in danger from 
them. They arise from principles of the human constitution, 
which are highly useful and necc*sKary|in our present state; but, 
by their excess or defect, or wroi^ oireetion, may lead us into 
error.] 

As the active principles of the human frame are wisely con- 
tiived by the Aomor oi ourbfeing, for the din^ction of our actions, 
and yot, without proper regulation and restraint, are apt to lead ns 
wrong; so it is also with regard to tliose parts of our constitution 
that have influence upon our opinions. Uf this we may take the 
following instances; * 

[1. Firstf Men are proxxe to be led tdo much by aulhorily in 
their opinions. ^ 

In the first part of life we have no other guide j and without a 


* Idala tribm arise (1) fron die lofltisnos of from spredispou^ 

tion of mind ; (3) love of ; (4) toeompetenea of our fSseultlei; (5) 

inquietude; (6) our offeedoiit sad postioQf •, (7) the jnanner of the Imprescion. 
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dis^sidon 4o impiicitly what we** are taught, wc should 

be incapable of instruction, and incapable ofamproTemcnt.] 

When judgment is ripe, there are many things in which we are 
incompetent judges* In such matters, it is most reasonable to 
rely upon the judgment of those whom we believe to be compe¬ 
tent and disinterested* Tlie highest court of judicature in the 
nation relies upon the authority of lawyers and ph^’sicians in 
matters belonging to their respective professions* 

[Even in matters which we have acc^ to know, authority al¬ 
ways will have, and ought to have, ^re or less w'cight, in pro¬ 
portion to the evidence on which our own judgment rests, and the 
opinion wc have of the judgment aud camlour of those who dil- 
ler from us, or agree wiUi us*] 97 ^ The nuHlcst man, conscious 
of hi^ own fallibility in judging, is in danger of giving too mucli 
to authority; the arrogant of giving too little. 

in all matters belonging to our cognisance, every man must he 
<lt‘tcnuined by hU own final judgment, otherwise he docs not act 
the part of a rational being. Authority may add weight to otu* 
scale; but the man holds the balance, and judges what weight he 
ought to allow to authority. 

If a man sliould even claim infallibility, wc must judge of his 
title to that prerogative, if a man pretend to be an anibas-sadur 
from heaven, we must judge of his credentials. No oluiiu can 
deprive us of this right, or excuse us for neglecting to ext-rciJ^e il. 

As therefore our regard to authority nmy be either too great 
or too small, tlic bias of human nature seems to lean to the tir^t 
of these extremes; and I believe it is good for uu^n in general 
that it sliould do so. 

[When this bias concurs with an indifference about trutl), its 
operation will bo the more powerful.] 

The love of truth is natural to man, aucl strong in i vory ^vell- 
dispoKcd mind. But it may be overborne by puvty-zeal, by 
vanity, by the ilcsire of victory, or even by la/jiirs,s. Wlien it 
is superior to these, it is a manly virtue, and re<]uires the exor¬ 
cise of industry, fortitude, sclf-dieiual, candour, atjcl openness to 
conviction. 

As there ate porsons in tlie world of so mean and abject o 
spirit, that tliey rather choose to owe tlioir subsistence to llie 
charity of others, than by industry to acquire some property of 
their own; so there are many more who )nay be called mere 
beggars with regard to tlieir opinions. Tlirougli laziness and 
indifference about truth, they leave to others die drudgery of 
digging this commodity; diey can have enough at second 
hand to serve their occasions. Tlicir concern is not to know 
what is true, but what is said and thought on such subjects; and 
tlieir understanding, like their clothes, is cut according to the 
fashion. 
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Thin dl&teHiper of tlip understanding has taken so deep root 
ill a great part of niankutd, that it can liardly be siiid that they 
use their own judgment in tilings that do not concern tlicir tem¬ 
poral interest; nor is it peculitf to the ignorant; it infects all 
ranks. We may guesh their opinions when we know wliere they 
were horn, of what parents^ how educated, and wliat company 
they have kept. I'heso circumstances deternuno tlieir opinions 
in religion^ in politics, and in philosophy. 

[2, A second general prejudice arises from a db^sition to 
measure things less known^ and less familiar, by those that arc 
bi,*tter known and more familiar*} 

^J'his is the fgunjlation of analc^cal rmoning, to which we 
hu\e a groat pruneness by nature, and to it indeed owe a 
groat part of our knowlec^. It would be absurd to lay aside 
iliis Lind of reasoning altogether, and it is dtiBcuil to judge how 
far we may venture upon it. The bias of human nature is to 
judge fjom too slight analogies. 

111. Example c/false analoffy ot 'mng from th^ inampeience 
oj ovr JacuUtes.'^Tlu’i objects of .sen>c engross our thouglits in 
the part of life, and are most fanillint through the whole of 
it. 0 ^* Hence in all ages men have been prone to attribute the 
liuimui figure and Imimm pasHjons cuid iraUtios to superior iuteU 
ligeiiei*s, and even to the Supreme Ueing. 

There is a disposition iu men U* iiiatcTiulize overy tiling, if I 
may be allowed the expression; that is, to apply the notions we 
have of material objects to things of another nature. Thought 
la conside] c^d as aiialo^^rous to motion in a bmly; and as bodies 
are put in motion by hjipulst^, and by iinprcbsions made u}>on 
llicm hy conti^ous objects, wc axe apt to conclude that the mind 
iH made to think by impressdonb made upon it, and that tlx^'c 
inu^t be some kind ot contiguity between it and the objects of 
thought. Mr Hence the theories of ideas and impressions have 
so generally prevailed. 

Because the most perfect woTk$» of human artists are 
made after a model, and of materfals tiiat befure existed, tlie 
ancient pliilosophers universally believed that tlie world was 
made of a pre*ezistMt uncreated matter; and many of them, 
that there were etenial and uncreated modols of every species 
of things which God made. 

'J'ho mistakes in common life, which an* owing to this pre¬ 
judice, are Innamerabla, and cannot escape the ^ghtest oWr- 
vation. Men judge of other men by thcjusolves, or by the small 
circle of thek acquaintance. The selfish man thinks afl pretences 
to benevolence and public ^rit to be mere hypocrisy or self- 
deceit. The gooprous ft pd open-hearted believe fair pretences 
too easily, and are upt to thim: men better than they really are. 
I'hc abandoned and profligate can hardly be persuaded that 
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there 5« any such thing as real virtue iii the world, 'i’he rustic 
forms his uotious of the nmnijcrs and cluti-acti^rH of men from 
those of his country village, ami is easily duped when he comes 
into a great city. 

H is commonly taken for grnntc*<l, that fliis narrow way of 
juilging of men is to be cured only by au eN'tcusive intercourse 
with men of different ranks, professions, and natiosis; and that 
the man whose acquaintance Las been fined within a narrow 
circle, must have many prejudices and narrosv notions, which a 
jiiove cxU'usive intercourse would lm\c cured. 

[S. Men are often led into eiTor by the lovi^ of simplicity, 
which disjKjses ns to n^duce things to few jjrinciples, and to ctui- 
ccive a greater simplicity in nature than there vvnWy is.] 

'J‘o love simplicity, and to he j)lea?w‘<l Vkilli it whercv<‘v we 
find it, is no imperfection, but the conirnry. Ti is ihc result of 
good taste. We cannot but be pleased to oh^ rve. that el! tlu* 
(Imngos of motion produced by the colliHon oi' Ignites, hard, scjfi, 
or elastic, arc rediicihlc to three simple laws of moliou, tvhich the 
Ljdustvy of philosojdu.i'H 1ms dlscsiven'd. 

When w<‘ coiisidev what a jirodigioua variety ofefftrts d»]u‘nfl 
upon tlic taw of gravitation; liow many plicnonuoia in the 
earth, sen, and «ir, winch, in all pracedliig ages. Inul tortured tlj<^ 
wits of plulusophers, and oceasioned a thousaiul vain thermes, 
are shown to ]>e the neoossiiry consequences of this one law ; huw 
llu* whole system of suti, moon, planets, primary nud srrojjdury, 
and comets, ar<5 kept in onler l»y it, and their seeming irregu* 
lari tics accounted for and tMluced to accurate ineasuic; tho sini- 
piicity of the cause, and the beauty and variety of tlic e1li*e(.^, 
must give pleasure to every cotitemplativo mind. By tliis nobit 
discovery, we are taken, as it were, Imhind the scene Lu Uiis t,n*eat 
drama of nature, and made* to behold some part »>!* tlu* art ol tin* 
dixdue Author of this system, which, before this disco\cry, eye 
iiad not seen, nor ear heard, nor had it mitered into the heart of 
man to conceive. 

There is, without doubt, in every work of nature, all tlic beau¬ 
tiful simplicity that is consistent with the end for w*)iic)a it was 
made, But it we hope to discover how nature brings about its 
ends, merely from this principle, that it oj)orat<'H in the siinplcst 
and best w^ay, wo deceive ourselvcis, and forget that the wisdom 
of natuie is more above Uie wisdom of man, than man’s wisdom 
is above that of a child. 

If a child should sit down to coulrivo how a city is to be 
fortified, or an army arranged in the day of battle, he would, no 
doubt, conjecture what, to his understanding, appeared the siin- 
]*)lcst and best woy. But could be ever hit upon thu true way ? 
No surely. When be learns from fact how these elTects aro pro¬ 
duced, he tvill then see how foolish his childinb conjectures were. 
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We may leani something of the way in which'nature operatesj 
from fact and observation ; but if wo conclude tliat it operates in 
»ucli a manner I only because to our understanding, that appears 
to be the best and simplest manner^ we shall always go wrong. 

It was believed, for many ages, that all the variety of concrete 
bodies we find on this globe is reducible to four elements, of 
which they are compounded, and into which they may he re- 
solved. It was the simplicity of this tlieory, anti iiQt any evi¬ 
dence from fact, that made it to be so generally received; for 
the more it is examined, we find the less gr'jund to believe it. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists were carried farther by the 
same love of simplicity. Pythagoras, by his skill in mathematics, 
discovered, that there can be no more tliaii five regular solid 
figures, terminated by, plain surfaces which arc all similar and 
ec^ual^to wit, the tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, the 
dodecanedron, and the eicosihedron. [As nature woiks in the 
most simple and regular way, he thought tliat all the eleineiitury 
bodies must have one or other of tluisc regular figures; and that 
the discovery of the properties and trlotions of the regular solids 
would he a key to open the mysteries of nature.] 

IV. Occasion of Euclid's treatise. —'I'his notion of the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Platoiiists lias undouliledly great beauty and snn- 
pHcity. Accordingly it prevailed, at leivst, to the time of JCuclid. 
He was a Platonic philoso{^licr, and i.H said to have wrote all the 
books of his Elements, in order to discover the pro]>ertic8 and 
relations of the live regular solids. I'his ancient tradition of tlie 
Intention of Euclid in writing his “ Elements/’ is countenanced 
by the work itself. For the last books of tlie Elements,” treat 
of the regular solids, and all the preceding are subservient to tlic 
last. 

So that this most ancient inatliematical work, wliich, for its 
admirable compotition, lias st^rv'cd as a mt)dcl to all succeeding 
writers in mathematics, seems, like the two first books of New¬ 
ton’s ** Princi^ia,” to have been intended by its author to cxliibit 
the mathematictd principles of natural philosophy. 

V. Exam^ei of errors arising from love of simplicitu. —It was 
long believe^ that all the qualities of bodies, and all meir medi¬ 
cal virtues, were reducible to four; moisture and dryness, heat 
and cold: and that there-are only four temperaments of the 
human body; the aafigiune, the meUncholy, the biliotis, and the 
phlegmatic. The cbemieai ^sUm, of reducing all Ix^dies to 
salt, sulphur, and JB^ciay, was of the sanie kind. [For how 
many ages did men b^ev/e, that the division of all the ohjeets of 
Ihouaht into ten catofforics, and of all that can he affirmed or 
denCsd <^f any thing, into Jioa universals or predicables, were per¬ 
fect onumeratkms ?} 

The evidence from rcasmi that could bo produced for Uiose 
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systems wus next to notlung, and bore no proportion to the 
ground tliey gained in the Wlief of nu 5 u; but they were simple 
and regular, and reduced things to a fe^ principles; and tJiis 
supulied tlieir want of evidence. 

Of all tlie systems wc know, that of 1>('S (Cartes was most 
remarkable for its simplicity. Upon one proposition, 1 thinks he 
buildA the whole i'almc of human knowledge. And from mere 
matter, with a certain quantity of motion given it at 6 rst, he 
accounts ibr ait the phenomena of the material world. 

The physiciil part of this system was mere hypofliesis. It 
had nutliiiig to rceominend it but its simplicity; yet it bad force 
oiumgh to overturn the system of Aristotle, alter that system had 
prevailed for more than a thousjind years. 

The principle of gravibition, and other attracting aiulre[)elling 
forces, after oir Isaac Newton had given the strongest evidence 
of their real existemre in nature, were ivjceted by the greatest 
part of Europe for half a century, bt'cause ihc^y could not be 
accounted for by matter and motion. S<i much were men eiw 
Hinoured with the simplicity of the C-arU*siau system. 

May, I up)>rehen<l, it was this love of simplicity, more 
than real evidence, that led Newton himself to say, ui iJie pre¬ 
face to his “ Principia," speaking of the phenomena of the material 
World, ‘^Nam inulta lue movent ut noimihil suspiccr, ca omnia 
i \ viribiis quibusdain pendere posse, quibus corporuin parti culm, 
per caitsiis unnduiu roguitas, vel in se mutuo impcDuntur, et se¬ 
cundum figuras regulares coluercnt, velab sciimceni fugaiitur et 
rcccilunt .*’—** For'many reasons mcline me to suspect, that they 
umy all dcjjcnd on certain forces by which the particles of hodios, 
in a maimer not yet known, arc either mutually imjielled to each 
<)thei', and coliere iu regular figures, or, are repelled, and recede 
from each other.” For certmmy we have no evidence IVoiii fact, 
tluit all the phenomena of the material world ore produced by 
atirarthig or repellhiy ff/rcti. 

With his usiud inodestVi he proposes it only as a slight sus¬ 
picion ; and the ground of this suspicion could only bi*, ibat he 
saw that many of the phenomena of nature depended uj^on causes 
of this kind ; and therefore was disposed, friim the simpHcity of 
nature, to tliink that all do. 

When areal cause is discovered, the same love of simplicity 
leads men to attribute effects to it which are beyond its pro¬ 
vince. , o . 5 . 

A medicine that is found to be of g^at use in one distemper, 
commonly has its virtues multiplied, till it becomes a panacea. 
Those who have lived long, can recollect many iii^uinces of this. 
In other branches of knowledge, the same thing often happens. 
When the attention of men is turned to any paiticular cause, by 
discovering it to have remarkable effects, they arc in great danger 
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of ox tending its influence, upon slight evidence, to things witli 
which it has no connexion. Such prejudices arise from the 
iiat uiTil desire of sitnplifvutg natural causes, and of nccouiiting 
for many phenomena from tlie same principle. 

[4. One of the most copious sources of cn*or iti philosophy, is 
the misttp])Ucation of our noblest inteUectual power to purposes 
for wliich it is incom^etentJ] 

Of all the intellectual powers of man, that of invention beai*s 
the highest price* It resembles most tlie power of creation | and 
is honoured with that naiue« 

We admire the man who shows a superiority iu the talent of 
flnding the means of accomplishing an end; who hy a happy 
condnnatiun, produce an effect, or mahe u diKcovery beyond tlu» 
reach of other men; who can draw im}H>rUnt coiicliimons from 
cir cum stances that commonly pass iinubservisl; uho judges with 
tl\e greatest sagacity of the designs of other men, aiul the conse¬ 
quences of hU own actions. To this superiority of umlerstanding 
we give the name of genius, and look up with admiration to 
every thing that boars the murks of it. 

Vet this power, so highly vnlunhle in Itself, and so useful in 
the conduct of life, may he niisupjdied; and men of genius, in 
all ages, have been prone to apply it to purposes for which it in 
altogether incompetent* 

Ino works of men and tlic works of nature ax'o not of the 
same order. The force of genius may enable a man perfectly 
to compreheud the former, htkI lo see them to the bottom, What 
is contrived and executed hy one man may be periVetJy under¬ 
stood by Hiiothcr tnau. *\Vjth gr<*at probability, ho may from a 
part conjecture the whole, or fioin the effects may cou jecture 
the causes ; because they arc ellucts of a wisdimi not KUpeiior to 
his own. 

II ut the works of nature are contrived and executed by a wis¬ 
dom and power infinitely superior to tliat of man; and when 
men attempt, by the force of genius, to discover the causes of 
the phenomena of jjature, they have only the chance of going 
wrong more ingeniously, llwir conjectures may appear very 
probable to beings no wiser tium themselves; but they have no 
chance to hit the truth. They are like the conjectures of a child 
how a ship of w$s is built, and how it is managed at sea. 

Let the man of gexiius try to make an animal, even the mean¬ 
est ; to make a plant, or a single leaf of a plant, or feather 
of a bird $ he will fiod that all his wisdom and sagacity can bear 
no comparison with tlM v^dom of nature, nor his power with 
tluM>ower of nature. 

The experience of all am shows how prone innnious men 
liave been to iorent hypo^eses to explain the phenomena of 
neisxre ; how fond, by a kind of anticipation, to discover her 
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secrcU« Instead of a slow and gradual ascent in tlic scale of 
natural causes, by a just and copious induction, they w'ould 
shorten the work, and, by a flight of genius, get to the toj) ut 
once. This gratifies the pride of human uiKlerstaiidiug; but it 
is an attcnnpt beyond our force, like that of Pluictoii to guide the 
clmriot of the sun. * . 

When a man has laid out all liis iugenuity in fabru’.<itlng a 
system, he views it with the eye of a t>areiit; he strains jdieno- 
incna to make them tally with it, and nuike it look like the work 
of nnture. 

The slow and patient method of inductroii, the only way to 
uttHin any knowledge of nature’s work, was little understood 
until it was dclmeati^l by Lord Bacou, and has been little tbl- 
hnved since. It humbU^ the pride of man, and ]mts him con- 
suintly in mind that bis most ingenious conjectures witli regard 
to the works of God arc ]ntiful and cbildbh. 

'Ihcre is no room here for favourite tsdenl of jjivcjilion. 
Ill the humble method of infomiation, from tin* great voiumo 
of imiure we nnwt receive all our knowledge of natun*. Wlinl- 
ever is heyond a just interjifctation of that volume is tiu? ^^or^: 
of man 5 and tlm work of Go<l ought not to be contambmtetl liy 
any mixture with it. 

To a man of geiiios, self^deiiial is a diiHeult h*sson in jilnloso- 
phy as well in ndigion. To bring his fine iiuagiiialiojis ajul 
most ingenious conjectures to tlic iicry trial ui ex)ji rimeni uiu! 
induction, by wjiicb the greater part, if not tin? wlndc*, will b(‘ 
found to bo dross, is a huiniliaiing task. This is to eoudemn him 
to dig ill a mine, when he would % with tin* wings <if an l agh*. 

In all the line arts, wliose end is to please, genius is deserv¬ 
edly supreme- In the conduct of bimian ailaii s it oftem 
wonders; but in all inquiries into the constitution nf nature it 
must act a subordinate part, ill-suited to the Miperiority it 
boasts. It may combine, but it must not fabricate, it may col¬ 
lect evidence, but must not supply the want of il by eonjeetiirc. 
It may display its powers by putting natures to the question in 
well-contrived e^qieriments, but it must adtl no tiling to Iu‘r 
auswers. 

[5. In avoiding one extreme, men are rery apt to rush into 
the opposite* 

Thus, in rude ages, men,* unaccustomed to search for natural 
causes, ascribe every uncommon appearance to the immediato 
interposition of imisible beings; but when philosophy has dis¬ 
covered natural causes of many events, which, in the days of 
ignorance, were ascribed to tlic inunediate <ip<*rfitiou oi gods or 
demons, they are apt to think, that^U the phenomena oi nature 
may be accounte<l tor in the same way, and that there is no need 
of an invisible Maker and Governor of riie world.] 
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Rude men are at first disposed to ascribe intelligence and 
active power to every tiling Uiey see move or undergo any change. 

SavagOH,” saya tlie Abbe Rajnal, ‘^wlierm r tiiey see motion 
w'luch they cannot account for, there they suppose a soul.** 
When they coiae to be comduced of the folly of this extreme, 
they are apt to run into the opposite, and to tliink that every 
tiling moves only as it is moved, and acts as jt is acted upon. 

©r ['rhus, from the exti'omc of supeniilion^ the transition is 
easy to that of atJieimt and from the cxtix^me of ascribing acti¬ 
vity to every part of nature, to that of excluding it altt)g<'ther, 
and making even the determinations of iiittdligcnt beings, the 
Jinks of one fatal chain, or the wlicv'lb of one great inachitie.] 

Thu abuse of occult quHliticH in the IVripatcUc pliilosophy led 
Dcfl Cartes and hU followers to rejcitt all occult qualities; to 
pretend to explain all the plieuonicna of nature by more matter 
and motion, and evei^ to fix disgrucc \ipoi) the name of occult 
quality. 

[({. Mon*s judgments arc* <»ru‘u perverted by their ojfectionn 
and puHtiom. This U so commonly obser>‘ed, and so universally 
acknowledged, that it nncdb m> proof nor illustration.] 

VI. [The second class of idols iij liord llucon's division arc the 
idola 

These are prejudices which liave their origin, not from the* 
constitution ot human nature, but from something peculiar to the 
individual. 

As ill a cave objects v;\ry in their appearance according to the 
fimtx of the cave and the manner in wlijch it receives the light, 
I*ord Bacon conceives the mind of cveiy man to resemble a ca^*o, 
which has its particular form, <aitd its particular manner of being 
enlightened; and, from these circumstances, often gives false 
colours and a delusive appearance to objects seen in it. 

For this reason, he gives the name of idola tpeeux to those 
prejudicea which arise from the ^>articular way in which a man 
has been from i»is being addicted to some particular pro¬ 

fession, or from something panirular in the turn of his mind. 

A. man whose thought have been confined to a certain track 
by his profession or manner of life, is very apt to judge wrong 
when he ventures out of that track. He is apt to draw every 
thing witliin the roherc of his profession, and to judge by its 
maxims of things that have no relation to it. 

Tho mere madlemariciaix is apt to apply measure and calcula¬ 
tion to things which do not admit of it. Direct and inverse 
ratios have been apnliad by an ingenious author to measure 
human aifections, au moral wo^ of actions. Au eminent 
mathemarician attraqited to ascertain by calculation, the ratio in 

* TtieiA trtm sriM from (IV an undueadmiratiem of antiquity, (3) prcdilcc- 
fion for lecUriftn or indiridtiel tmeta. 
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wliich the evidence of facU mnst decrease in th^ course of time, 
and iixed the period when the evidence of the facts on which 
Chriitiaiiitj is founded shall become evanescent) and when in 
oonsequenco no fait|)^ shall be found on the earth. 1 have seen a 
philosophical dissertation published by a very good niathema- 
ticiim, whereiii) in opposition to tlie ancient division of things 
into ten categories, he maintains that there are no more, and can 
be no more than two categories^ to wit, data and quresita. 

The ancient chemists were wont to explain all the mysteries 
of nature, and even of religion, by salt) sulphur, and mercuiy. 

Mr. J.^ke, I think, mentions an emiticnt musician, who he* 
lieved that God created the world in six days, and rested the 
seventh, because there arc hut seven notes in music. I knew 
one of that profession, who thought that there could h(^ only 
three parts in harmony, to wit, tenor and treble; because 
there are but three persons in the Trinity. 

The learned and mgeuious Dr. Henry More, having very ela¬ 
borate ly and methodically compiled hi^ ** Euclundium Metaphy- 
sicum,’^ and ‘‘ Enchiridiuin Rtl hicum,** found nil the divisions and 
subdivisions of both to be allegorically taught in ihc Hrst cha])ter 
of Genesis. Thus even very ingenious men arc apt to inaki* 
a ridiculous hguTC, by drawing into the truck in which tlunr 
thoughts have Tong run, things altogether foreign to it. 

DiiFercnt persons, ei^er from temper or from education, Inivi* 
different tendencies of understanding, which, by tlieir excess, aie 
unfavourable to sound judgment. 

Some have an ui^ve admiration of anllqnitpy anH coul^rnpt 
of whatever is modem; others go as for into the contrary ex¬ 
treme, It may be judged, that tlic ftirmcr arc personf^ wIk^ ^ aluo 
themselves upon their acquaintance with ancient autln^rs, luidtlio 
latter such as have little knowledge of this kind. 

Some are afraid to venture a step out of tlie beaten trnrk, anil 
think it safest to go with the multitude; others are foiifi oi‘ sIji- 
gularities, and of every thing that has the air of paradox. 

Some are desultory and changeable m their o[dnions; others 
unduly tenacious. Most men have a predileefton for the tenets 
of their sect or party, and still more for their own inventions. 

VII. [Tlio idolafori are the fallacies arising from the imper¬ 
fections and. the abuse of language, which ia an instiinnent of 
thoimht as well as of the communication of our thoughts,] 

V^ether it be the effixt of conatitlidon or of habit, 1 will not 
take upon me to determine; but, front one or both of these 
causes, It happens, that no man can pursue a train of thought or 
reasoning without the use of language. Words are the signs of 
our thoughts 5 and the sign is so associated with the tiling signi¬ 
fied, that the last can hardly present itself to the imagination, 
without drawing the other along with it. 

2 r 
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A man who would compose in any lan^age, must think in 
that lan^age. If he thinks in one language what he would 
express in another, he thereby doubles his labour, and after nil, 
bis expressions will have more the air of a translation tlian of an 
orlginm. 

This shows, tlial our thoughts take their colour in some degree 
from tlie language we use; and that, altliough language ought 
always to be subservient to thought, yet thought must be at some 
times, and in some degree, aubservient to language. 

As a servant that is extremely useful and necessary to his* 
master, by degrees acqmres an authority over him, so that the 
master must often 3 nela to the servant; such is the case wltli re* 
gard to kngu<age. Its intention is to be a servant to the under¬ 
standing; but it is so useful and so necessary, that we cannot 
avoid being sometimes led by it when it ought to follow. We 
cannot shake oif this impediment^ wo must drag it along with us; 
and therefore must direct our counu*. and regulate our pace, as 
it nennits. 

Vlll. [Language muH hare mang mpi^rfections when applied 
to philoiopKy, because it was mt madc^ fur that use. in the 
early periods of society, rurle and ignorant men use certain forms 
of speech, to express their wants, their desires, and their trans¬ 
actions with one another. Their language can reach no farther 
than their speculations und notions; and if their notions be 
vague and ilhdefined, the words by which they express them 
must be so likewise.] 

It was a ^aud and noble project of Bishem Wilkins, to invent 
a ph!lcM»ophical langungp, which should be me from the imper¬ 
fections of Ytdgar lojiguagcs. Whether this attempt will ever 
succeed, so far as to he generally useful, 1 shall no^retend to 
detennine. The great pains taken hy that excellent man in this 
design have Idtherto produced no effect. Very few have ever 
entered minuteW into his views; far less have his philosophical 
koguage** and nia ^'xeal character'’ been brought into use. 

He founds his philosophical language and real character upon 
a systematical divirfoD and sub-division of all the things wliich 
may be expressed by language; and, instead of the ancient divi- 
^on into ten categories, has made forty categories, or sumtna 
genera. But whewer divxsicm, though made by a very com¬ 
prehensive mind, will ahjays suit various systems that may 
be introduced, and all the isl|TOvemenU tl^t may be made 
in human knowledge, may be doubted. The dlfiiculty is still 
greater in the sttb-mvisions: so that it is to be feared, that this 
noble' attempt of a great genius will prove abortive, imtil pbilo- 
aopbers have the same opinions ana the same systems in the 
various branches of human knowledge. 

There is more reason to hope, that the languages used by pin- 
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Josophers may be gi^ually iinptoved in copiousness and in dis¬ 
tinctness ; and that improvements in knowledge and in language 
may go hand in hand, and facilitate each other. But I fear the 
imperfections of language can never be perfectly remedied wlule 
our knowledge is imperfect. 

However this may be, it is evident tliat the imperfections of 
language, and much more the abuse of it, are the occasion of 
many errors; and that in many dU])utc8 which have engaged 
J(^ametl men, the difference has been partly, and in some wholly, 
about the meaning of words, 

Mr. T^ocke found it nceessaiy to employ a fonrtli part of hU 
“ Essay on Human Understanding** about wordn; their various 
kinds ; their bnpcrfcction and abuse, and the remedies of both ; 
and hen jnade many ol)8er\'ation8 U])ou tltesc subjects, well worthy 
of attentive perusal. 

IX. [The fourth class of prejudices are tlw idcla /keatri, by 
whicli arc meant prejudices arising from the systems nr sects, in 
wliich we have becu lrain(5<l, or which we have julop.lcd.] 

A false system once fi\e<l in the tuiud, becomes, os it were, the 
luudinin through which wo see objects: they receive a tincture 
from it, and appear of another colour than when seen by a pure 
ligJit. 

Upon the same sulnect, a Platonist, a Peripatetic, and an 
Eiucnveau, will think mffcrcntly, not only in iiiattoi*b ct»nnected 
with his peculiar Uuiets, but evcii in things remote from tliein. 

X. UfilUy of a huionj <>J necU i« —A judicious 

hisinry of the difTerent sects of philosophers, and the different 
methods of philosoplii7/ing, which have obtained among mankind, 
would he of no small use to direct incn in the search of truth % 
Ju siu'h a history, what would be of tJie groafosl njoiucjit is not 
so much a minute detail of the dogmata** of eacli sect, as a 
just delineation of the spirit of the sect, and of that point of 
view ill which things appeart^d to ita founder. 'I'his was pei*- 
fectly understood, and, as fax as concerns the theories of morals, 
is executed with great judgment and candour by Dr. Sinitli in 
Ilia “ Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 

As there ore certain temperaments of the body that dispose 
a man more to one class of diseases than to another; and, on 
the other hand, diseases of that kind, when they happen by 
accident, axe apt to induce the temperament tliat is suitt d to 
them ; there is something ^^ogous to this in the diseases of 
the understanding. 

[A certain complexion of understanding may dispose a man 
to one system of opiniona more than to another; and, on the 
other hand, a svatoin of opinions, fixed in tlie mind by education 
or otlierwiao, gives that complexion to the uiidexstandiag which 
, is suited to them.] 
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It were to be wished, that the different systems that have 
prevailed could be classed according to their spirit^ as well as 
named from their founders* Ix)rd Bacon has distinguiahed 
false philosophy into the sophistical, the empirical, and the super¬ 
stitious, and has made judicious obsorvationH vipun each of these 
kinds. Hut 1 apprehend this subject deserves to he treat*'d 
more folly by sudi a hand, if such a hojid can bo found. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What U meant hy an idol !'* 

idols tribus? 

An example of falee analogy arisiD^ from tlie Incompetence of oar seiuea? 

Why ii language naeetaarily defecuva when a(i|>lied to philosophy ? 
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OF REASONING. 

CHAPTER I. 


OF RUASONINO !N (JftNKllAL. AND OV llFliri»\;iTnATluV. 

1. Judgment dijh'ent from teasoning. —[Trir. i»owi'r of renam¬ 
ing in very nearly allied to Unit of jn<l<.*iiir; and Ii ib of lilrlc 
eonsequcHce in tne common aiTatr> uf HIV to tluMM 

nicely. Oi\ this a<TOunt, the same name is often given to borli. 
Wo tiichulc both under the name of reason, asw'jii we give 

to rL jiroposition is csOled judgment, whether the pvonoHitioki he 
.sttll’-ovifleiit, or derive ii» evidence by reasoning from oth 'r 
prornihitions.] 

[Vet th( 1*0 is a •(listmotion between rca.s<nnug anil judging. 
Reiwming is the process bgtvkichwe pam from one judgMotff in 
o^tothee ii'A^cA is the consequence of iL Accordin^dy our jutlg- 
ntealH are distinguished into intuitive, whicli an* not gronncicil 
upon any pcf^ediog judgment, and discursive, which are deduced 
from some preceding judgincTit by reasoning.] 

Jn all voasoning, therefore, then* must ho a proposition in¬ 
ferred, aiid^unc or more from which it is iufciTed. Ami this 
]K)wer of inferring, or drawing a conclusion, is only anoliier nnim 
for reasoning; the proposition inferred being called tlji? co7iclti- 
sion^ and the proposition or propositions from which it is in¬ 
ferred, the premises. 

Reasoning may ^consist of many steps; the hn t conclusion 
}>eing a premise to a second, that to a tliinl, and si> on, till wo 
come to the last conclusion. A process consusiing of many 
steps of this kind, is so esisily distinguishi^d fnjni jiulgiuent, that 
it ift never called by that nuiDc. But when tlu^rc is only 
a single step to the conclusion, the distinction is Jcs& obvious, 
and the process is sometimes called judgment, sometimes rea¬ 
soning. 

IL Yet confounded with ii even by logicians.— It is not 
strange, that, in common discourse, judgment and r(masoning 
should not be very nicely distinguished, since tluy on- in some 
cases confounded even by logieians. We are uiught in logic, 
that udgmont is expressed by one proposition, but that reason- 
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ing req^uire» two or tliree. [But so various axe the modes of 
speech, that what ia one mode ia expressed by two or three 



consisting of an antecedent proposition, and a conclusion drawn 
from it. But this reasoning may be expressed by one propo¬ 
sition,^ thus r becauie God U good^ ffooa men shall be 
This is what they call a eaus^ proposition, and therefore ex^ 
presses judgment; yet the entliymcme, which is reasoning» 
expresses no more.] 

III. JT^se faculties agree in some respects. —[Reitsoning, as 
well as judgment, must be true <>t false; both are grounded 
upon evidence which may be probable or demouKtrative, and 
both are accompanied with assent or belief.] 

IV. We do not ascribe the power of reasoning to the Almighty.^ 
SUf The power of reasoning is juMly accounted one of the pre¬ 
rogatives of human nature; WcauNc by it many important 
iniths have been, and may be discovered, which without it would 
be beyond our reach; yet it se<*ms to be only a kind of crutch 
to a limited understanding. Wc con conceive an understanding, 
superior to human, to wlucli that truth appears intuitively, 
wliich we can only discover by rcHt^ning. [For tliis cause, 
though we must ascribe judgiuent to the Almighty, we do not 
ascribe reasoning to liiin, because it implies some defect or liini- 
^ition of understanding, issr Even among men, to use reason¬ 
ing in things that aro self-evident, is trifling; like a man going 
upon crutches wlien he can wulk up<in his legs.] 

What reasoning is, can be understood only by a man wlio lias 
reasoned, who is ca)>ahli> of reflecting upon this operation of 
his own mind. We can define it only by eyrioiiyinous words or 
^irases, such as inferring, <lrawing a conclusion, and the like, 
The very notion of reasoning, therefore, can enter into the mind 
by no other channel than that of reflecting upon the operation of 
reason!^ in our own minds; and the notions of premises and 
conclusion, of a ^Uogism, and idl its constituent parts, of an 
euthymenie, sorit^, demonstration, paralogism, and many others, 
have the same origin. 

It is nature nnuoubtedly that gives us the capacity of reason¬ 
ing. When this U wanting, no art not education can supply it. 
But this capacity may bo Borman t through life, like the seed of 
a plant, which, for want of heat and moisture, never vegetates. 
This is probably the case of some savages. 

Although the eap^ty be purely the gift of nature, and prob¬ 
ably given in yeeej oifierent mmees to diflbrent persona; yet the 
power of reasoiuQg seems to oe got by habit, as much as the 
power of walking or running, fia first exertions we are not 
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able to recollect in oursclvea, or clearly to discern in others. 
They are very feeble, and need to be led by example and sup¬ 
ported by authority. By de^es it acquires strength, chiefly by 
means or imitation and-exercise. 

V, Two advaniagoi from the exei niir of our powers of 

rert»oniixg, —[I’he exercise of reasoning on various subjects not 
only (1) strengthens the fiiculty, but (2) furnishes the mind witli 
a store of materials.] Every traiu of reasoning, .which is fami¬ 
liar, becomes a beaten track in the way tp jnany others. It 
removes many obstacles which lay in our way, and sniootlis 
many roads which we may have occasion to Uavel in luturu 
discuiaitioiis. 

Wh(m men of equal natural parts apply tlieir reasoning power 
to any subject, the luun who has n'asonetl much on the same, or 
on similar subjects, has a like advantage over him who has not, 
as the mechanic who has store of tools for Ids work, has of him 
who has his took to make, or even to invent. 

la a train of reasoning, the evidence of every' step, wlieiv 
110 tiling is left to be supplied by the reader or hearer, must be 
hnukcdistely (liscemible to cve^man of ripe understanding who 
has H distinct comprehension of the prcmisi^H and conclusion, mid 
who compares them ttigctber. To be able to coinprcdumd, in 
one view, n combination of steps of this kind, is more diilieult, 
and seems to require a superior natural ability* In all, it may 
be imicli hnjirovcd by habit. 

VI. Of inve/iHon»—[Rut tJie higliCHt talent in reasoning is 
the itiveiilion of proofs; by which, truths remolo from the pre¬ 
mises are brought to light In all works, of uuderstmuliiig, 
iiivcnlioii lias the highest praise; it rcqtiircs an extensive v\vw 
of what relates to the subject, and a quicknos.s in discerning 
these alliriitios and relations which may be subservient to the 
puTpese.j 

Vil. Of genius .—[In all invention there must he some end i)i 
view: and vipacity in finding out the rood tlial leads to this end, 
is, 1 think, what we call inventioit. Tn this clih^liy, as 1 appre¬ 
hend, <aiid in clear and distinct conceptions, consist tJiat superi¬ 
ority of understanding which we call genius,], 

111 every chain of reasoning, the evidence of llie last conclusion 
can be do greater than that of Uie weakest link of the chain, 
whatever may be the strength of the rest. 

VIll. Oar reasonings dtstinguiskcMle into two principal kinds, 
~[The most remarkable distinction of reasoiungs Is, that some 
are probable, others demonstrative.] 

[In every step of demonstrative rcaaoning, tlic inference^ ia 
necessary, and we perceive it to be impossible Unit, the conclusion 
should not follow u’om the premises. In probable reasoning, the 
connexion between the premises and the conclusion is not neccs* 
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sary, nor do we perceive it to be impossible that the hrst s^liould 
be true while the last is false,] 

Heiice demonstrative reasoning has no degrees, nor can one 
demonstration be stronger than another, though, in relation to 
our faculties, one nmy be more easily comprehended than an¬ 
other. Kvery demonstration gives coual strength to the con¬ 
clusion, and leaves no possibility of its being false. 

IX. Demonutrative reasoning applicable to necessary truths 
only*—\lt was, I tluok, the opinion of all the ancients, that 
demonstrative reasoning can be appUed only to truths .that are 
necessary, and not to those that are contingent. In this, 1 be¬ 
lieve, tliey judged right. Of all creaU^d things, the cxisunice, 
the attributes, and consequently the relations resulting from 
those attributes, are contingent. They dc}>cnd upon the will 
and power of him who made them. These arc mutters of fact, 
and admit not of demonstration.] 

The field of demonstrative reos(ming, therefore, is the various 
relations of things abstract, that is, of things which we conceive, 
without regard to their existence. <)f these, as tlicy are con¬ 
ceived by the mind, and ttre noUnng but what they are conceived 
to be> we may have a clear and adc<|unte comprehension. Their 
relations and attributes are necessary and immutable. They are 
the things to which the Pythagoreans and Platonists gave the 
name of ideas. I would 1)cg h^ve to l>orrow this meaning of 
the word idea from tliose ancient pliilosopiiers, and then I must 
agree with them, that ideas arc the only objects about which we 
can reason demonstratively. 

There are many even of our ideas about which we can carry 
on no considerable tnun of reasoning. Ihough they be ever so 
well defined and perft^tJy conipre)tended, yet their agreements 
and disagreements are few, and these are discerned at once. We 
may go a step or two in fomdng u conclusion with regard to 
auw objects, but can go no fartlier. There are others, about 
which we may, by a long train of demon.strative reasoning, arrive 
at conclusions very remote and unexptreted. 

X. Demonstrxstioe reasoning either metaphysical or maihema^ 
ticah —[The reasonings I have mot with that can be called 
strictly demimstiative, may, 1 think, be reduced to two classes. 
Th^ are cither xnetaphyBical, or they are mathematical.] 

[in metaphysical reasoning, the process is always short. The 
conclusion is but a^step or ^o, seldom more, from the first prin¬ 
ciple or axiom bn which it is grounded, and tlie different conclu¬ 
sions depend not one upon another. 

It is otherwise in matiiematical reasoning. Here the field has 
no limits. One propemtion leads on to auother, that to a third, 
snd so on widiout endO 

If it should be afdtfd, why demonstrative reasoning has so 
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wide a field in matbematies, wlrilo, in oilier abstract subjects, it 
is confined within very narrow limits? I conceive this is 
chiefly owing to the nature of quantity, the object of inatiie- 
matics. 

XI. Cause of the of nuifhcmatical reasoning.—^ 

[livery quantity, as it has m^rnitude, and is di\dsiblo into parts 
without ijnd,"'so, in respect of its niagiiilude, it has a certain ratio 
to every quantity of the kind. l*he ratios of quautities are iunu- 
merable, such as, a half, a third, a tcntli, dunhle, triple. All tin* 

S owers of number arc insufficient to cx|>ivss the variety of ratios, 
br there arc innwnerable ratios which cminot \h) pj'rfVotly ex¬ 
pressed by numbers, such a^, the ratio of the side to the <Ujvgonal 
of a square, of the circumference of a circle to the diameter. i)\' 
tilts infinite variety of ratios, every one njuy he clearly conceived, 
and distinctly expressed, so as to be in no dauger of tn'iug mh-^ 
taken for any ciher.'\ 

Kxtcitdcd quantities, such as Hues, surfaces, solids, besidos lh<> 
variety of relations they have iu respect of fnatjniiHde, have Jio 
loss variety in respect of figure; and every niathomatuuil figure 
11 UIV be accurately defined, so ns to dUtinguish it from all otlu r^. 

There is nothing of this kind in other objects of ubstnri iw a- 
soning. Some of them have various degrees} but these Jire tiot 
en|)a}do of tneasui^e, nor can be said to have an asKigiirthlo v^Hio 
to otlu^tN of the kind. They are either simple, or componmierl 
i»f H few indivisible parts; mid therefore, if we may be allowed 
the expression, can touch only in fipw points. [Bnt inatlu nwiti- 
eal <iuantiuos being nuide up of parts without number, can touch 
in imunneruble points, and be compared in iniiuinerabio diliereiil 
W'ays.] 

Tlierc have been att<*mpt.s made to incasurc the merit of actions 
by the ratios of tin? afflxtions and principles of action from wliicli 
tliey ])rocecd, This inuv perhaps, in the way of analogy, scri c 
to illustrate what was tefore ^lown; but 1 do rot think any 
truth cau be discovered in this w'ay. There are, no doubt, 
<h*grccs of benevolence, sclf-Wc, and other aflrctious ; but, 
w'lien ue apply ratios to them, I apprehend wo luivn no distiuet 
n leaning. 

XII. Tivo species of indirect demonsirattorn.damn- 
sirations are called directy others indirect. I'Ik' fii^^t kind leads 
directly to the conclusion to be proved. Of the indirect some 
are culled (!) demonstrations ad absui'dunk. In tbcHc the propo¬ 
sition contradictory to that which is to be proved is domonstratod 
to be false, or to lead to an absurdity; whence it follows, that its 
contradictory, that is, the proposition Co be proved, is truo. This 
inference is grounded upon an axiom in logic, 1'hal of two con¬ 
tradictory propositions, u one be false, the other must bo true. 
(2) Another kind of indirect demonstration jiroccccU by 
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enmnorating all the suppositious that can possibly be made cou^ 
cen^iDg the jiropot^ition to be proved^ ana then denioiLstrating, 
that all of them, excepting that which i« to he proved, are falae ; 
wlienco it follows, that the excepted supposition U true. Thus 
one line is proved to be equal to another, by proving first that it 
cannot be greater, and then Ijiat it cannot be less: for it must be 
either greater, or less, or equal; and two of these suppositions 
being de'munstrated to be f^se, tite third must be true. 

XII1. Direct demorutraiion prefcrahle. —All these kinds of 
demonstration are used in mathematics, and porhapn some others. 
They b«ave all e(|ual etiength. The direct demonstraiion is pre¬ 
ferred where it can be had, for this reason only, as I aj)prch<md, 
became it ii the shorleat road to the conclusion. 'J no nature 
of the evidence and ita strengtli is tlic ssane in allonly we ai^ 
conducted to it by different roads. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Ohtinction b«lw«6n reaAonuig am) 

judgment and reafoiiing why not ckurly di^Uiigutf^heJ by wriCcri on 
micA? 

now do tb«ae faculties acrei;? 

Wjty do not ascribe the foctilly of roai^onmf; to the Almighty I 
The exercj«e of reesoning affords two udvuiilugcsl 
In what doan properly ^praking, couniat? 

(low arc rcaQOiiings Co be clttAa^ or diednguiifhed? 

To what ^ubjecCa le dcnionitrativc reasoniog only applicable ? 

TVo clashes of deinotnttratirc reaaoiiing? 

Whence the superiority of inaikemalicfd rcaitoiiing ? 

Demon stratioite reducible to two clasKcs? 

Two i^iodof of indirect deinunstration t 
Why js direct demonstration prefeieed? 


CHAl^J'ER II, 

WHETHEB MOltAXiTV BE CAP.Ult.C OP DEMOKSTRATIUX. 

I, looke/reqf^entl^ asserts the demofisirabiliti/ of morality .— 
WilAT has been said of deroonstrativo n awming may help us to 
Judge of an opinion of Mr. Lockc', advanced in several places of 
his Eaaay; to wit, ** That morality is capable of demonstration 
aB well as mathematics/’ 

In Book IIL chap. iL haying observed, that, mixed modes, 
especially those belonging to morality, being such combinations 
oi ideas as the mind togfether of its own cboice, the signi¬ 
fication of ih^ nam^ may be perfectly and exactly Refined, 
he adds, 

Sect* IG: *^Upon this ground it is that I am bold to think, 
that morality is capable oi* demonstration as well as mathematics; 
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since the precise real essence of the thingH moral words stand-for 
may be perfectly known, and so tlie congruity or incongruity of 
the things themselves be certainly discovered, in whiclk i^onsists 
perfect knowledge. Nor let any one olnect, That tlkc names of 
substances are often to he made of in morality, as well as 
those of modes, from which will arise obscurity t for, as to sub¬ 
stances, when concerned in moral discourses, their divo)*s natures 
are not so much inquired iiitii ns supposed: v. When we 
say that man is subject to law, wc mean nothing by man but 
a corporeal ration a I crt*ature : what llie real essence or other 
(luuiities of that creature are, iu this case, is no way consi¬ 
dered.’* 

Again, in Ilquk IV. chap. ili. seel. 18: Tlu* idea of a Supn*nio 

Being, wliosc workmanship we arc, and th<^ idc^a of mu'selvcs, 
l>cing such ns are clear in us, would, I suppos<‘, if duly coivsideted 
and pursued, atford such hiundalion of onr duty and rules of 
action, as might place morality among tlie sciences capable of 
demonstration, i hc' relation of other tnodcs rosy certainly 
piu cciv ed, well as those of mtmlker and <‘X^i8ion; aiul I c ot- 
not see wljy they should not bo capable of demonstration, if diu 
inethods w*erc thought on to examine or pursue their agreeinont 
or disagroenient.” 

He afterwards gives as iiLstooces, two propositions, as moral 
propositioinf of which we may l>c as certain as of any in matl\e- 
)natic8; and considers at large what may have given the nclvan- 
tag<^ to the ideas of quantity, and made tljcin bo Lliought in<ire 
capable of certiiinty aiul demonstrarion. 

Again, iu the 12th chapter of the same Book, sect. 7,8: This 
I tliink I may say, that if other ideas that arc the re al as well as 
nominal easenees of their several species, w'erc pursued in tlie 
way familiar to mathematicians, tJiey would carry our thougliis 
farther, and witli greater evidence and clearness, than possibly 
we are apt to imagine. This gave me the confidence to aclvinicc 
that conjecture which I suggest, chap. iii. viz. That morality is 
capable of demonstration as well as matheniaties.** 

r roin these passages it appears, that this opinion was not a 
transient thought, but what he had revolved in his mind on dif¬ 
ferent occasions. He offers his reasons for it, illustraKJH it by 
examples, and considers at length the causca tljat Iwve led men 
to tbmk mathematics more capable of demonstration than tlie 
principles of morals. 

Some of his learned correapondents, particularly his friend Hr. 
Molyneux, urged and importuned him to compose a system of 
morals acconhng to the idea he had advanced iu his Essay; and, 
in Ilia answer to these solicitations, he only pleads other occupa¬ 
tions, without suggesting any change of liis <ipimoJi,or any great 
difficulty in the execution of what was desired. 
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'rbe rea:»n he cive^ for tliis opinion is ingenious; and ids 
regard for virtue, tJie highest prerogative of the human species, 
made him fond of an opinion which seemed to he favourable to 
virtue, and to have a just foundation in reaaon* 

We need not, however, he afraid, that the interest of virtue 
may suffer by a free and candid examination of tliis <|uestion, or 
indeed of any question whatever. For the interesb^ of trutli 
and of virtue can never bo found in opposition. Daikncss and 
error may befriend vice, hut can never bo favourable to virtue. 

II. Jiis opinion rejected by a does of [Those 

pliilosophors wlio think that our detemiinations^inmorals arc nut 
real judgments, that right and wrong in huiinni ci*nduct arc only 
certain feelings or sensations in the person who contemplates the 
action, must reject Mr. Locke's opinion without ^amination. 
For if the principles of morals be not a iiuitier of judgment, buK 
of feeling only, tWre can be no deinonstnition of them; nor can 
any other reason be given for them, but that men are so eoiisti- 
tuted by the Author of their lx*ing, as to eonfeniplatc witli ] Mea¬ 
sure the actions we cuU virtuous, and with disgust those* wc cull 
vicious.] 

It is not therefore to be exjKJCtcd, that the philosophern of tliis 
class should think this opinion of Mr. LK:ke wordiy of exatnina* 
tion, since it is founded upon what they think a false hypothesiij. 
But if our determinations in morality bo real judgments, and, 
like all otlier judgments, be eltlitT true or false, it is not unim¬ 
portant to understand upon what kind of evkiouce those judg¬ 
ments rest. 

The argument offered by Mr. Iak Ivo, to show tliat morality is 
capable ox demonstration, is, ‘^That tlio precise real essence of 
the things moral words stand for umybc pcrleclly known, and so 
the congruUy or incongruity of the things tlieiuHelves be per¬ 
fectly discovered, in wiucli consists perfect knowledge.” 

It is true, that the field of demonstration is the various rela¬ 
tions of tilings conceived abstractly, ol' wdiich we may have per¬ 
fect and adequate conceptions. And Mr. Locke, talcing all the 
things which moral words stand for to he of this kind, concluded 
that momlity is as capable of demon^^tration as mathematics. 

III. Certain moralreiations admit 0/perfect dejnonetraiion^-^ 
[I acknowledge, that,the Twmee of the virtues and vices, of right 
and ohligation, of liberty ami property, stand for things abstract, 
which may be accurately d^ned, or, at Ica&t, conceived as dis¬ 
tinctly and ^equately as znathcii^tica] quantitie&(. And thence, 
indited, it follows, that their luotual reladoDs may be perceived 
as clearly and certainly as mathematical truths.] 

Of this Mr. Locke gives two pertioent examples: the first, 
where rhero is do property, there is no izyustice, is,” says he, 
a proposition as certain as tmy demonstration in Euclid.” 
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Wheii injustice is dcitued to be a violation of proTCrty, it is 
as necessary a truth, tliat there can bo no injustice where there 
is no property, as that you cannot take from a man tliat which 
he has not. 

Tlie second example is, “ Tliat no government allows absolute 
liberty/’ This is a truth no less certain and necessary. 

IV. Real nature of the examplet given hg Locke .— [Such ab¬ 
stract truths I woulrl call metaphysic^il rather than moral. We 
give the name of mathematicHl to truths that express the rela¬ 
tions of quantities conHidercdabstractly; all otluT abstract truths 
may be called inctaphys^icah] But if those mentioned by Mr. 
Locke are to be called moral truths, I jigrcc with him that there 
arc many such tliat are necessarily true, and that liave all the 
evidence that mathematical truths can have. 

[It ought, however, to be remembered, that, as was before oh- 
served, the relations of things abstraett, perceivable by us, except¬ 
ing those of mathematical quantities, are few, and for the most 
part immediately discerned, so as not to require that train uf 
reasoning which we call demonstration. Their evidence resembles 
more that of mathematical axiom than mathomuticul propoei^ 
r/ww.] 

This appears in the two propositions given as examples by 
Mr. Locke. The first follows immediately frtm the definition of 
injustice ; the second from the definition of government. Tlicir 
evidence may more properly be called intuitive tlian demonstra¬ 
tive. And this I apprehend to be the ca.se, or nearly the rase, 
of all abstract trutlis that ure not matheniulical, for t]u^ reason 
given in the last chapter. 

V. DemomtratUm not applicable to fyropoeiiions properly ealU'd 

moral .—[The propoailiont which I think are properly called 
moraly are those that aifinn some moral obllgatirai to be, or not 
to be incumhent on oue or more individual persons.] [To .such 
propositions Mr. Locke’s reasoning does not apply, because the 
subjects of the proposition arc not things wh<»se real ossenc<‘ 
may be perfectly known. They are the creatures of God; their 
obligation results from the which God hath given 

tliem, and the circumetaneet in which he hath placed them. 
That an individual hath such a constitution, and is placed in 
such circumstances, is not an abstract and necessary', but a con¬ 
tingent truth* It is a matter of fact, and therefore not capable 
of demonstrative evidence, which belongs only to necessary 
truths.] 

The evidence which every man hath of his own existence, 
though it be irresistible, is not demonstrative. And the samp 
thing may be said of the evidence which every man hath, that he 
ia a moral agent, and under certain moral obligations. In lil^ 
manner, the evidence wc have of the existence of otlier men ia 
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not dojnonstratiTC; nor is the evidence we have of their being 
endowed with those faculties which make tliem moral and ac¬ 
countable agents. 

VI. Of the moral If a man had not the faculty-given 

him by God of perceiving certain tbin^ in conduct to be right, 
and otliers to be wrong, and of perceivmg his obligation to . do 
W'liat is right, and not to do what is wrong, he would not be a 
moral and accountable being. 

If man bo endowed with such a faculty, there must be some 
things which, by this faculty, are immediately di.scerned to be 
right, and others to be wrong; and therefore there must bo in 
morals, as in other sciences, first principles, which do not derive 
their evidence from any antecedent prinrijiles, but nmy be said 
to be intuitivelv discerned. 

VII. Ttpo vla$9B9 of iimth *.—[Moral truths, therefore, 

may be divided into ^wo classes, to wit, such as nre self*evident 
to every man whose understanding and moral fucul^ are ripe, 
Hiid such as are deduced by reasoning ironi those that are sell- 
evident. If tlie first be not discerned without reasoning, tlic last 
never can be by any reasoning.] 

If any man coujd s.'jy with sincerity, that he is conscious of no 
obligation to consult his own present and future happiness; to 
be faithful to his engagements; to obey his Maker; to Injure 
no man; 1 know not what reasoning, cither probable or demon¬ 
strative, I could use to convince him of any moral duty. As you 
cannot reason in mathcmailcs with amaji who denies the axioiUvS, 
aa little can you reason with a man in morals who denies the first 
rinciplca of mpialh. The man who doc*s not, by the light of 
lis own mind, perceive some things ui conduct to be right, and 
others to be wrong, is as incapable of reasoning about morals as 
a blind mau is about colour's. Such a man, if any such man 
ever was, Woold be uo moral agent, nor capable of any moral ob¬ 
ligation. 

Some first principles of morals must be immediately discerned, 
otherwise we have no foundation on which others can rest, or 
from which we can reason. 

Every man knows certain^, that, what he approves in otlier 
men be ought to do in like orcimistanccs, and that he ouglit not 
to do what he condemns in other men. Every ma«i knows that 
he ought, with cimdour, to use ,the best means of knowing his 
duty. To eveiyman who has a conscience, tliese things ore self- 
evident. They are immediate dictates of our moral faculty, 
which is a part of the human eonstitutipQ; and every man con¬ 
demns himself, whether he will or not, when ho knowingly acts 
contrary to thorn. The evidence of thm fundamental principles 
of morals, and of others that might bo named, appears therefore 
to me to be intuitive rather thah demonstrative. 


E 
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The man who acts according to the dictaU^ of Lis conscience, 
and takes due pains to be rightly infonued of his duty, is a 
perfect man with regaVd to morals, and merits no blame, what¬ 
ever may be the imperfections or errors of his understanding. 
He who knowingly acts contrarj- to tlit^ni is conscious of guilt, 
and self-condeiiin<^J. Eveuy particular action that falls evidently 
within the fuiidameutal rules of morals is evidently his duty; 
and It requires no reasoning 1o convince him tliat it is so, 

VIII. Sovie 7ieceitsiti/ for reatonwg exijtfs in et/iic/i> —[Thu.s I 
think it appears, that every man of common understanding knows 
certainly, and without reasoning, the nltiinatn ends he ought to 
pursue, and that reasoning is iieccssHry ottl// io dUcover the tnoti 
proper means of attaining ikemr and in this, indci d, a good nmn 
may oftt'U be in doubt.] 

ilins, a magistrate knows that it is his duty to promote tbo 
good of the community which iialli eutriisn d him with autho- 
nty ; and (o otlhr to prove this to him by reasoning w(mhl be to 
allWmt him. Hut wlu ther such a sedunno of* cojulnet In liia iitlicu, 
or anotbor, may best 8 <tvc that end, ho may in many cases be 
doululut. [1 believe, in such cases, ho <'An very mrcly Ijavo ri<»- 
nniustrative evidence. IIis conscience determines (he eiul lie 
ought to pursue, and he has intuiUvo evidonco that bis end is 
g<KKl; but prudence must dctenuino the mouns ofatiaining that 
cud; and prudence lan very rarely use denumstrativc reasoning, 
but iriust rest in what uppoors most 

[I apprehend, that in evciy kind of duty wc owe to God or 
man, the case is similar; that in, That th<* obligation of the 
most general T\x\e,s of duty is self-evident; that ihe appliealiou 
of tliose rules to partieiUar actions is often no !o«s evident; and 
that, when it U not evident, but requires reasoning, that reason¬ 
ing cau very rarely be of the demonstrative, but must he oftho 
probable kiniL Sometimes it depends upon the temper and 
talents and circumstiinces of the nmn himself; sometimes upon 
the chaxat'ter und circumstances of others; sometimes ujiou 
Loth; and these are Uiiiigs which admit not of cL’nioTistration.] 
Every man is bound to employ the talents winch (3od hath 

E ven hint to the best purpose ; but if, through accidents which 
? could not foresee, or ignorance which was invincible, they 
be less usefully employed than they might have been, this will 
not be imputed to liim by hia righteous Judge. 

IX. The success of a virtuous enterprise does not depend on 
superior reasoning, —[It is a common and a just observation, that 
the man of virtue plays a surer game in order to obtain his end 
than the man of tho world, ft is not, howevr^r, because he 
reasons better concerning the means of attaining his end; for 
the children of this world arc often wisiT in their generation 
than the children of li^t. But the reason of ttie observation 
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UiAt iaToluntary errors, unforeseen accidenUj and invincible 
ignorance, which aflect deeply all the concerns of the present 
world, have no effect upon virtue or its reward.] s. 

In the comnion occurrences of life, a man of int-egrity, who 
hath exercised his mural faculty in judging what is right and 
what is wrong, secs his duty wi^out reasoning, as he sees the 
highway* The cases that require reasoning are few, compared 
with those that require none; and a man may be very honest 
and virtuous who cannot reason, and wiio knows not whnt 
demonstration means. 

The power of reasoning, in those that have it, may be 
abused in morals, as in other matters. To a man wlio mes it 
with an upright heart, and a single eye to find what is his duty, 
it will be of great use; but wIkii it is it^cd to justify what a 
man has a strong inclination to do, it will only serve to deceive 
huusoif and others. When a man con rca^^on, his passions will 
reason, and they are the most cunning so])hists we meet with. 

X. And thU to anttoet a tcUe purpw.’^ [If the rules of virtue 
were left to be discovered by deinonMrative reasoning, or by 
reasoning of any kind, sad would bo tlio condition of the far 
greater part o( men, who have not thr means of cultivating the 
power of reasoning. As virtue is the business of all men, tlio 
principles of it arc written in their hearts, in characters so 
legible, that no man cau protend ignorance of them, or of his 
obligation to practise them.] 

Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation is necessary 
to all men. Witlliout it they could not be moral and account¬ 
able creatures, nor capable of bving members of civil society. 
It may therefore be presumed, that nature has put this know¬ 
ledge within the reacli of all men. Ueusoning and demonstra¬ 
tion are weapons which the greatest part of mankind never was 
able to wiel^ The knowle^e that in necessary to all, must be 
attainable byall« Wc see it is so in what pertains to the natural 
life of men* 

Some knowledge of things that arc useful, and things that 
are hiulful, ift so neceswy to all men, that without it the species 
would soon peridi. But it is not by reii^oning that this mow* 
ledge is got, £sr less by demonstrative rca.souing. It ia by our 
senses, by memory, by experience, by information; means of 
knowled^ that are open to all men, and put the learned wd 
the unlearned, those who £aii reason and those who cannot, 
upon a level* 

XL Bmdn heii^ ctm/omable to the analogy of 
wv, 
such 

be had by mems more suited to the abilities of all men than 
demonstrative reaseni^ is*] 


therefore, be expected from the analogy of nature^ that 
i a knowle<^ of morals as is necessary to all men, ^ould 
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This, I apprehend, is in fact the case. When men's faculties 
are ripe, the first principles of morals, into which all moral rea¬ 
soning may be resolved, are perceived intuitively, and in a man¬ 
ner more analogous to the perceptions of sease than to the cmi- 
(*iusio&s of demonstrative reasoning» 

XII, & Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Locke, that pro- 
poaitidm ea^easing the congruitiea and incongruities of things 
abstrdctf which moral words stand for, mag have all the evidence 
of mathematical truths^ eSF But tliis is not peculiar to things 
wliich moral words stand for- It is common to abstract propo¬ 
sitions of every kind. For instance, you cannot take from a 
man wliat lie bas not- A man cannot be bound and perfectly 
free at the same time- I think no man will call tbes<* moral 
truths, but they arc necessary truths, and us evident os any in 
mathematics- Indeed, they are very in^arly allied to the tv\o 
wliich Mr. Locke {pves as instances of moral propositions ca* 
jiable of demonstration- Of such abstract propositions, 1 think 
it may more properly be amd, that they have the oviclcnco of 
mathematidol axioms, than tliat they an; capable at demon* 
stration- 

There arc propositions of another kind, wlijcK alone deserve 
the name of moral propositions. They arc such as affirm some¬ 
thing to he the duty of persons that really exist. These are not 
bstract propositions; ?ind therefore Mr. l^ockc's reasoning does 
not apply to them- The tnith of all such propositions depends 
upon the constitution and circumstances of the ^H^rsons to vvlmm 
they are applied. 

XIII. This defect of demonstrafion na impi diment to the cause 
of virtue .—Of such propositions, there are some tliat are self- 
evident to every man that has a eOTiecience; and these tiro the 
principles from which all moral reasoning must be drawn. They 
may bo called the oxiums of morals. But our reasoning from 
these moios to any duty that iR not self-evident, cjiii very rarely 
be demonstrative. [Nor is this any detriment ti'fbc cause of 
virtue, (1) because to act against what appears mori probable in 
a matter of duty, is as real a trespass against the first principles 
of morality, as to act against demunstration; and because he 
who has but one talent in reasoning, and make? the proper 
use of it, shall be accepted, as well as lie to vvliom God has 
given ten.] 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The opioion of I/ock« u to the demonftrability of moridity, why rejected by 
eertom pwlotopheref 

How far doee morality adroit of roathomatical certainty f 
I^eecription of propositioni «]Uoted by Locket 
Metapnyeical propoeidone dmereot mm roathematicaU 

S K 
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What pr^>ofitiot» properly called moral f 

is uoi deniooftratioii appUcablo to tbetnf 
Tvo eUMt of trathi f 
When it ^eaKnlng neceanry la etiiieaf 
The iuccesa of virtue not doe to reomiogt 
This diipoi&lion for a wiee eod ? 

And ootfbtmable to the analogy of nalaref 

Tlie inapplicability of demon itration has not been dcti tmeutai to the cause 
of virtnef 


CHAPTER III. 

OP PROBABtfi ftOASONlNG. 

L Three dutinctione between demonetratite and probable ere- 
dance* —Tub field of demonstration, as has been ol>aerved, ia 
necessary truth \ the field of probable reasoning is contingent 
troth, not whet necessarily must be at all timcSi but what is, or 
yreSf or shall be* 

^ [(1) No contingent truth is capable of strict demonstration; 
but necessary truths may sometimes have probable evidence.] 

1^. Wallis discovered many important mathematical truths, 
by that kind of induction whi^i draws a general conclusion from 
p^icular prenusee. lliU is not strict demonstration, but, in 
some eases, gives as full conviction 05 demonstration itself; and 
a man may be certain, tlmt a truth is dcinon$straHte before it ever 
has been demonstrated. In otlier cases, a mathemarical propod- 
tion may have such probable evidence from induction or analogy, 
as encourages the mathemndciau to investigate its demonstration. 
[But still the reasoning proper to inadiematical and other iieces-* 
saiy trut^, is demonstration; and that which is proper to con¬ 
tingent troths, is probable reasoning.] 

[ (2) TheM two kinds of reasoning <UfFer in other respects. In 
deinonstraliice reasoning, one m^ument is as good as a tnousand.] 
One demon^ation may be more elegant than another; it may 
be more eoilllr comprehended, or it may be more subservient to 
some puipoi^.l^mid the present. On any of these accounts it 
may deserve %ppeference : but then it is sufficient by itself; it 
needs no aiid-tem another; it can receive none. To add more 
demQn.stratioTtti of the seme conclusion, would be a kind of tau¬ 
tology in xefMOxSug l because one demonatafati on, clearly compre- 
. headed, gives tdl ^ evid^ce we are cwable of receiving. 

[The strength of.^nbable reasoning, the most part, depends 
not upon any oUua iigument, but upon many, whicii unite their 
force, and hUd to same conclussoiu} Any one of them by 
itself woi^ he insweient to convince; but the whole taken 
together mey have a force that ia irresistible, so that to desire 
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moTO evidence v^rould be absurd. Would toy man seek new 
argiunciits to prove that there were such persons as King Charles 
the First, or Oliver Cromwell ? 

1 ^ Suck evidence may be compared to a rope made up of 
many slender filaments twisted together. The rope has strength 
more than sufficient to bear the stress laid upon it, though no 
one of the filaments of whicli it is composed would be sufiicient 
for that purpose. 

It is a comm^ observation, that it is unreasonable to require 
demonstration ror things which do not admit of it. It is no less 
unrodsonablo to require reasoning of any kind for things which 
4\re known without reasoning. All rca^^ning must be grounded 
upon truths which are known without reasoning. In eveiy 
biatuh of real knowledge there must be first principles whose 
tj nth is known intuitively; without reasoning, either probable or 
(kinousirative. Tlicy are nut grounded on reasoning, but all 
reasoning U groundca on them. It has been shown, tliat there 
an Ill'll ])linciple^ of necessary trutlis, and first piiiiciples of con¬ 
tingent ttuths. Demonstrative Te.ifconingis grounded upon the 
foTinci. and probable rcasonii^ upon the latter. 

Tiiat wo may not be embarrassed by the ambiguity of word^, 
it is proper to observe, that there is a popular mcanmg of 
babte evidence, which ought not to dc confounded with the 
philosophical meaning ab<ive explained* 

11. In vjlgar languofft,probable eoidenoeit opposed to cerlaintji, 
in philosophic, to demonstralxon^ —[In common language, probable 
evidence is considered as an inferior degree of evidence, and is 
oppo&cd to certainty: so that what is certain is more than pro¬ 
bable, and what is only probable is not cert^n, Pliilosophers con¬ 
sider probable evidence, not as a decree, but as a species of evi¬ 
dence which is opposed, not to ccrtaifity, but to another species 
of evidence called dmonslration.'] 

[ (ti) Demonstrative eviSsuce has no degrees; but probable 
evidence, taken in the philc^phical sense, has all degrees, from 
the vetT least, to the^grwatest wUch we call certainty.] 

JSST That ^ere is ^uch a dty as Rome, 1 am as certain as of 
any proposition in tut^e evidence is not demonstrative^ 

but of mat kindviUgKn^lMM^ call pfobal^. Yet, in com¬ 
mon language, it ^ probable ^ere 

is such a city as imfdy some of 

doubt or tmcerteasi^' 

Taking probabte 
as it is opposed to d 
dence, from the least 
I think, in most c 
the effect they have 
hended clearly, sad wi 
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perceived hy the mindj produces a piuportioned degree of assent 
or belief. The judgment may be in perfect suspense between 
t^o contradictory opiifions, wheo there is no eyitlcncc for either, 
or ecjual evidence lor botbt The least prepoiidcruncy on one 
side inclines the judgment in proportion, lielief is mixed with 
doubt, more or less, m^til we come to the highest degree of evi¬ 
dence, when all doubt yimishes, and the belief Arm and im¬ 
moveable. Tills degree of evidence, the liigliust the human 
faculties can attain, we call certainty. 

Vrobable evidence not only differs in kind from demonstrative, 
but ia itself ul' different kinds. The chief ol these 1 shall men¬ 
tion, without pretending to make a complete enumeration. 

III. Of pr^able eeiMace.— [The first kind* is that of human 
testiniont/f upon which the greatest part of human knowledge is 
built. 

, The faith of history depends unon It, as well as the judgment 
of solemn tribunals, with regard to uicnV acquired tights, and 
with regard to their guilt or innocence when they are charged 
with crunes.} A great part of the business of the jmlge, of 
counsel at the bar, of the historian, the critic, and the antiqua¬ 
rian, is to canvass and weigh this kind of evidence; and no man 
can act w^th common pni^nce, in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, who has not some competent judgment of it. 

The belief wc mvc to testunony, in many cases, is not solely 
grounded upon the veracity of the testifici'. In a single testi¬ 
mony, we consider the motives a nuiii might liave to falsify. If 
there be no appearance o! any such motive, much more if there 
be motives on the other side, his t(*stimony li.ts weight indepen¬ 
dent of his moral character. If the testimony be circumstantinl, 
we consider how far the circumstances agree together, and with 
things that arc known. It is so very difEcult to fabricate a story, 
whj^ cannot be detected by a judicious examination of the cir¬ 
cumstances, that it acquire evidence, by being able to bear such 
a trial. Thoe is an art in detecting mise evidence in judicial 
proceedingti, waU known to able judges and barristers; so that I 
toHgvc few witnesses leave the bar without suspicion of 
their guilt. < . * 

Wben theM .^ an agreement of many witnesses, in a great 
variety of carottmitoncee, without the possibility df a previous 
concert, the wrfMMM may be equal to that of demonstration. 

[ (9) A aecc^&'lri&d of probable evidence, is the authority of 
th<xe wbb.ero ffood of the c^t in qu^on.j Mr The 

^prema'iSO^ of the British nation, is often deter¬ 

mined by ^ 0|dniw of lawyers in a pmot of law, of physicians 

« llkefs tfa Sem Mpji, derived fnm (1) btUMa teitinony; (2} authority; 
<S) llaatfiy t by aaalsgyi (&) dsdoction u to charactsr ftom 

SitcratidfUaf:<<i)m4smaaofetttm; (TydkooTcry of thsUetofostUft. 
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in point of medicine, and of other aitisU, in wliat relates to 
their several professions. And, in the common affairs of life, 
we frequently rely upon the judgment of others, in points of 
which we are not proper judges ourselves. 

[ (y) A third kind of nrohable evidence, is that by which we 
recognise the identity of things, and persons of our acquaint* 
ance.] GT That two swords, two horses, or two i^ersoius, may 
be 80 perfectly alike, as not to be distinguishable by those to 
whom they are best known, cannot be shown to be impossible* 
But we learn either from nature, or from experience, that it 
never happens; or so very rarely, that a person or thing, well 
known to us, is immediately recognised without any doubt, when 
wc perceive the marks or signs by which we wore in use to dis¬ 
tinguish it from all other individuals of the kind* 

This evidence we roly upon in the inost important affairs of 
life; and, by this cvulcnce, the identity, Imth of things and of 
persons, is detenniiied in courts of judicature* 

[(4) A fourth kind of probable evitlcnce, is tliat which wu 
have of men $ future aciiom and conduct, from tlic gcnc rat prin¬ 
ciples of action in man, or from our knowledge of the indi¬ 
viduals.] 

Notwithstanding the folly and vice tliat are to l>e found among 
men, there is a certain degree of prudence and probity which wc 
rely upon in every man that is not insane. If it w^erc not so, uo 
inmi wotJd be safe in tlio cc>in[>uny of another, and there could 
be no society among mankind. If men were as mticli disposed 
to hurt as to do good, to lie os to speak truth, they could not 
live together: they would keep at as great distance from one 
another as possible, and the race would soon perish* 

We expect that men wiU take some care of tbc7n.selve8, of, 
their family, friends, and reputation ; that they will uot injure 
others without some temptation. That they will have some 
gratitude for good oiRces, and some resentment of injuries. 

Such maxims with regard to human conduct arc the foundation 
of all political reasoning, and of common prudence in tlie conduct 
of life. Hardly can a man form any project iu publii* or in pri¬ 
vate life, which does not depend upon the conduct of other men, 
as well as his own, and which does not go upon the supposition 
that men will act such a part in such circumstances. This evi¬ 
dence may be probable in a very high d^rce, but can never be 
demonstrative. The best concerted project may fail, and wise 
counsels may be frustrated, because some individual acted a part 
which it would have been against all reason to ei^ect. 

[ (5) Another kind of probable evidence, the counterpart of 
the lost, is by which we collect men's ckarecters and aoaigns 
from their actions, speech, and other external signs.]^ 

We see not men's hearts, nor the principles by which they arc 
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ited; but there are external si^ns of tlicir principles and 
kaitiont, wlucb) though not certain > may someiiTiies be more 
ited than their professions; and it is from external signs that 
all the knowldd^ we can attain of men's characters, 
next kind of probable evidence I mekition, is that 
(athematicians call the probdiUty of ehanvei,] 

;tAbuto some events to chance^ because wc know only 
luse which must j^roduce some one event of a num- 
kow not the more immediate cause which determines 
event of diat number, in preference to the others, 
all the chances about which we reason in mathematicH 
kind. Thus, in throwing a just die upon a table, we 
lis an equal chance which of ihe six rides shall be turned 
because neither the person who throus, nor the bysluiKlers 
iw the prueiie measure of force and direction necessary to 
up any one ride rather than anothi^r. There axe here, 
lereforc, six events, one of which must happen; and as all are 
supposed to' \ihve (qusJ probability, the pronability of any one 
bedng tdi^d up, the ace, for jiistaticc, la as one to the re¬ 
maining number, five. 

The probability of turning up t^o tK cs with two dice ia as 
one to thirty-five 5 because here tlun* arc fhirly-six events, each 
of which has equal probability. 

IV* Ths doctrine of chances favoffrs the belitf that demonstnu 
tite reason may be applied to cof/Onyent truths. —[Upon such 
principles as these, the doctriiu of chain t-s has furnished a field 
of demonstrative reasoning of gioat (*\tent, although tlic events 
about which this reasoning is employed be not necessary, but 
contingent, and be not certain, but probable. 

This may seem to contradict a principle before advanced, that 
contingent truths are not capable of dtmonstration; but it does 
not: M in the mathematical rcasuninga about chance, the con¬ 
clusion demonstrated, is not, that such an event shall happen, 
but that the probaMity of its happentng hears such a ratio to 
the probaUli^ its tailings ami this coiiclurion b neccasaiy 
upon the si^podtions on wmeb it is grounded.] 

[ (7) The last Sdud probable evidence I shall mention, is 
that by which tho known laws of nature have been discoveredy 
and the effects wlu^ have been produced by thenn in former 
ages, or which mav be expected in time to come.] 

tSSf' The laws 01 nature urc the rules by which the Supreme 
Being governs the world. We deduce them only from facts 
that fall within our own observation, or are properly attested by 
those who have observed them. 

The knowledge of some of the laas of nature is necessary 
to all men in the conduct of life. These hw soon discovereu, 
even by savages. They know that fire bums, that uutcr chowusi 
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that bodies gravitate towards the earth* They know that day 
and night, sumiacr and winter, regularly succeed each other. 
As far back as their experience and information reach, they 
know that these have happened regularly; and, upon this ground, 
they arc led, by the constitution of human nature, to expect that 
tliey will happen in time to cornu, in like circumstances. 

V. The acquaintance ichieh the pMlotopher hoe with the laws 
of nature exceeds the vulgar kMwledge in extent and accuracy,— 
[The knowledge which the philosopher attains of tlie laws of 
nature differs from that of tiie vulgar, not in the first princi* 
j)Ios on which it is grounded, but in its extent and accuracy.*] 
Jic collects with care the phenomena that lead to the same con^ 
elusion, and compares them with those that seem to contradict 
or to limit it. He obsei^'es the circumstances on which every 
j>henoinenon depends, and distinguishes them carefully from 
those that are accidentally conjoint will) it. Ur puts natural 
bodies in various situations, and applies thon t<» one another 
in various ways, on ]>urpose to observe the effect; and tlius 
acquires from his senses a more extensive knowledge of the 
course of nature in a short time, tlian could be collected by 
casual observation in many ages. 

But what is the result of his laborious researches ? It is, that, 
os far as he has been able to observe, such tliingK have always 
happened in such circumstances, and such bodies liavc always 
been found to liave such properties.* • Tliese arc matters of fact, 
attesU^d by sense, memory and testimony, just as the few facts 
which the vulgar know are attested to tliem. 

And what conclusions does the philosopher draw from the 
facts he has collected ? They arc, tliat like events liave hap¬ 
pened in former times in like circumstances, and will happen in 
time to come; and those conclusions arc built on the very same 
ground on which the simple rustic concludes that the suii will 
rise to-morrow. 

Facts reduced to general rules, and the cons^ iiuencos of those 
general rules, are all that we really know of the material 
world. And the evidence that such general rules havti no ex¬ 
ceptions, as well as the evidence that they will be tlie same in 
time to come as they have been in time p^, can never be 
demonstrative. It is only that species of evidonc(* which phi- 
Ic^ophers call pro^blo. General rules may have exceptions or 
limitations which no man ever had .occasion to observe. Tho 
laws of nature may be clianged by Him who established them. 
But we are led by our constitution to rely upon their continu¬ 
ance with as little doubt as if it was demonstrable. 

I pretend not to have made a complete cnuoicrAtion of all 
the Kinds of probable evidence; but those* I have mentioned 

* To this c<wclusioii Berkeley ss^ciiU 
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are sufficient to show, that the £ar greatest part^ and the most 
interesting part oi our knowledge, must rest upon evidence of 
tins kind \ and Uiat many things axe certain for which we have 
only that bind of evidence which philosophers call probable. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Dcmonitradou difRrA Arom probahU micning? 

Of what two m^tiniDgfl dost probsbls evidence admit? 

Seven kinds of probule evideaee t 

Does it ^psar IVou the doctrine of choocefi (hat demonstradve reasoning 
is applicable to contingent events? 

How does the phSotopbie knowledge of nature's laws Uidkr from the vulgar? 


CHAPTER IV, 

or MR. eoEPTiasK vmr kegard to reason. 

I. ilnmc's ft ti in twpport of icepiicum. —In the Trea¬ 

tise of H mutt H.Na( are," Book I. pari iv. sect. L, the author 
undertakes to prove two points: [Pinty That all that is called 
human knowlette (iTuraning dcinonstiative knowledge) is only 
probability; an^ se vndlj/f That, tins probability, when duly 
examined, ovanuhes by degrees, and Vuves at last no evidence 
at all: so that, in thp issue, there in no ground to believe any 
one proposition rather than its contrary, and all those are 
certainly fools who reason, or Ixilieve any thing."] 

According to this acf:ouiil, reason, uat boasted prerogative 
of man, and the light of his mind, i» an ignis fatuus, which 
misleads the wttdering inueller, and leaves him at last in abso¬ 
lute darkness. 

How unhappy ;is the coiuUtiou of nuin, bom under a necessity 
of believing ccntradictioiis, aud ol* trusting to a guide who 
confesses hersotf to' be a faUe oiu;! 

It is some ctMnfott, that this doctrine can never be seriously 
lidopted by any tna,n in his senses. And after this author had 
sliown that all the rules of require a total extinction of 
all belief aud evidence,** he himself and eil men tliat arc not 
insane, must have believed many things, and yielded assent to 
the evidence which he had extinguished. 

This indedd he la eo candid as to acknowledge. He finds 
himself ahfKdutely ud necessarily liotcnmned, to live and talk 
and act l&c oth^* people in tiie common affiiirs of life. And 
smcc reason js. incapable of dialling these clouds, most fmrtu- 
nately it ha|||eiis, that nature nersolf suffices to tliat pumose, 
and cures axxOk^ fft tbU philosophical melancholy and delirium." 
See sect. 7. '• 
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This wa/ itorely^a vttry kind and friendly interpoaitiou of na¬ 
ture I for the effects of this philosophical delirium^ if carried into 
life, luiiflt haye been very melancholy. 

But what« pity is it, that nature, (whatever is meant by that 
j>ersonage,) so kind in curiii^^ this delirium, should be so cruel 
as to cause it. Doth the same ibuntain seud forth sweet waters 
and bitter ? Is it not more probable, that if the cure was the 
v'ork of nature, the distau^ came frxmi another bund, and was the 
work of the philosopher ? , 

[To pretend to prove by rea8oiunj{ that tlicre Ls no iorcc in 
reason, doea indeed look like a pliilosophicul delirium. It is like 
a man's pretending to soo clearly, that lie liimself and all oilier 
men are mind.] 

A common symptom of delirium is, td think that all other 
men aic fools or mad. Tliis appears to have been tlie aisc^ of our 
auUior, who c<jnclude<l, That all tliosn are <tn laiidy fools who 
rca^son, or believe anything.** 

Whatever was tlie cause of tins delirium, it nuist be granted, 
that if it was real and not feigned, it was not to be cured by 
reasoning: For what can be more nIhHurd than to "attempt to con- 
vinco a man by reasoning who disowns the antliority oi* reason? 
It was therefore very fortunate that nature fuujid oilier of 

curing it. 

It may, however, not be improper to inquire, w bother, as the 
author thinks, it was pnxluecd by a just applicati(*n of the rules 
of logic, or, as others may be apt to think, by thi^ misajiplieaticm 
and abuse of tlieln. ' 

I]. J/e reduces all knowledge toprobahilily^ — [First, Because 
we are fallible, the author that all knowledge dcgencraU^s 

into probability.] 

That man, and probably every created being, Is fallible ; and 
that a fallible being cannot Ixave that perfect ctmipreheiision <iiid 
assurance of truth which an infallible being luis, I think ought 
to be granted. It becomes a fallible being to bo modest, open 
to new light, and aeiiaihk, that by aome false bias, or by rasli 
judging, he may be misled. If tins be called a degree of scep¬ 
ticism, I cannot help approving <if it, being pe-r>^uade<l, that the 
man who makes the best use bo can of tlie faculties wliich God 
has given him, without thinking them more prrlbct than they 
really are, may have all the belief that is necf.ssary in the con¬ 
duct of life, and all that » necessary»to his arneptfliu'c with his 
Maker. 

It is granted then, that human judgmei^ ought always to be 
formed with an humble sense of out f^libiuty in judging. 

This is all that can be inferred by the rules of logic from our' 
being fallible. And if this be all that is meant by our know- 
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higoi d<^gcnemting into probability, I know no person of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, 

III. Peculian sense in which he uses the term probability .— 
[But it may be observed, that the author here uses the word 

? robability m a sense for which I know no authority but his own. 

hiiosophers understand probability as opposed io de/nonstrationf 
the vulgar as opposed to ceriewety ; but this autlior understands it 
us opposed to in/allibilUyt which no man claims.] 

One who Ix^Ueyes himself to be fallible, may still hold it to be 
certain tlint two and two make four, and that two contradictory 
propositions cannot both be true* He may believe some things 
to be probable only, and other things to be demonstrable, with¬ 
out making any pretence to infallibility. 

IV. Demomtration does not degenerate into prohabiUtyi hut 
ceases to be a proof of any kind.-—\{ wo use words in tlioir proper 
meaning, it is impossible that Uemonstralion should degenerate 
into probability from the imperfcctir>n oi opr faculties* Our 
judgment cannot change the nature of the things about which we 
judge* Wliat is really demonstration, will still bo ao, wliatever 
judgment we form concerning it* may likewise be observed, 
that wlien we mistake that for di'in on strati on, which really b 
not, the consequence of tlib mistake is, not tliat demonstration 
d(‘geuorate$ into probability, but that what we took to be de¬ 
monstration is no proof at all; for one false sU^p in a demonstra¬ 
tion destroys the whole, but c^innot turn it into another kind of 
proof.] 

y« Absurdity of the supposition that all demonstrative knowledge 
is only probabili^.—\Vpox\ the whole* then, this first couclusiou 
of our author, Inat ^ fallibility of human jiidgment turns all 
knowledge^ into probability, if iitulcrstucxl litormly, is absurd; 
but if it be only a figure of spt:c%b, and means no more, but tha^, 
in all our jud^^ents, we ought io be sensible of our fallibility, 
kind ought to bold our opinions with that modesty that becomes 
fallible creatures, which I take t<i be what the author meant, 
this, I think, nobody denies, nor was it necessary to enter into a 
laborious proof of it*] 

One is newer in jfreatcr danger of transgrr^^ing against the 
rules of logic, than in attempting to prove ivhat iicetls no proof. 
Of this we have w instance in this very < ase: For the author 
bmns his proof, that all human judgments are fallible, with 
oioTilling that some are mfdlible. 

Yl* Supposed cause of error in demonstraiiee sciences .—[*^Iu 
adl demonstrative sciences/’ says be, *^the rules are certain and 
infallible; but when we apply them, our fallible and uncertain 
faculties are very apt to depart from them, and fall into 
error.** 
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He had forgot, surely, that the rules of demonstrative Acicnces 
are discovered by our fallible and uncertain faculties, and liave 
no autliority but that of liiiman Jud^ient. If they be infalli^ 
ble, some human judraenUi are inisJlible; and there are many 
in various branches of liiunan knowle^e which have as good a 
claim to infallibility as the rules of the demonstrative sciences.] 

We have reason here to find fault with our author for not 
being sceptical enough, as well as for a mistake in reasoning, 
when lie clmms infmlibility to certain decisions of the human 
faculties, in order to prove that id) their decisions are fallible. 

VI1. 2'hU jyrohabilittf gradualhi e^xmhhct. —[The tecond point 
which ho attempts to prove is, That ihU prohabiliiy, when duly 
examined, suffers a cojiiinniil dimintUimi^ and at lust a total cx* 
tinction. 

The obvious consequence of this is, that no fallible being can 
Imve good reason to ))eHevc anything at all \ but let us hoar the 
proof. 

*‘In everj'judgnirnt, we ought to correct the first judgment 
derivod from the nature of the object, by another judgment de¬ 
rived from tlie nature of the understanding. Beside the original 
uncertninty inherent in the subject, tliere ari'H s another, clenved 
from the weakness of tlic faculty winch juihres. Having adjimti'd 
these two uncerUiintics together, we are obligt'd, by our reason, 
to add a new uncertainty, derived from tlie (lossibllity of error in 
Uic estimation wc make of the truUi and fidelity of our faculties. 
I'liis is a doubt, of wliich, if wc would closely pursue our rea¬ 
soning, we cannot avoid giving a decision* But this decision, 
though it slionld be favourable to our preceding judgment, being 
ftmiided only on probability, must weakcji still further our fiiJat 
evidence. The third uucerhunty must in like manner be criti¬ 
cised by a fourth, and so an without end.] 

** Now, as every one of these uncertainties takes away a j)art 
of the original evidence, it must at last be nnluccd to iiotliing. 
Let our first belief be ever so strong, it must iiifallihly perish, 
by passing tljrou|jh so many examinarions, each of wlucb oari'ics 
off somewbat of its force and vigour. No finite object can sub¬ 
sist under a decrease rejicated iu infinitum* 

“ When I reflect on the natur^ fallibility of my judgment, 1 
have less confidence iu uiy opinions, than whe n 1 only consiilcr 
the objects conceniing which I reason* And when I proceed still 
furtlier, to turn the scrutiny ^^mst -every Kueccs.sive estimation 
I make of uiy faculties, all the rules of logic ro<|uire a con¬ 
tinual diminution, and at last a total extinction of belief atid 
evidence.*' 

This is the author’s Achillean argument against the evidence 
of reason, from wliich he concludes, riiat a num who would gb- • 
vern his belief by reason, must believe iiotliing at all, and tnat 
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belief is an act, not of the cogitative, but of the sensitive part of 
OUT nature. 

If there be any such thing as TnotioD, said an anaient sceptic, 
the sniit-footed Acluilos could never overtake an old man in a 
iounicy. Foti suppose the old man to set out a thousand paces 
before Achilles, and that while Achilles has tiavrlled the thou¬ 
sand paces, tlie old man has got five hujidrcd; when Achilles 
has gone the five huudred, the old man has gone two hundred 
and fifty; aiul when Achilles has gone the two hundred and 
fift}*, the old man is still one hun^d and twenty-five before 
him. Repeat these estimations in infinitum, and you will still 
find tlic old man foremost; therefore Achilles can never overtake 
him ; therefore there can be no such tiling as motion. 

Vlll. Illustration of modern seep/The reasoning of 
Uic modem sceptic against reason is o<|ualty ingenious, and 
equally convincing. Indeed, they hare a great similarity. 

WT If we trace tlie journey of Acliilles two thousand paces, 
we shall find the veiy point where the old man is overtaken: 
but this short journey, by dividing it into an infinite number of 
stages, >vitli coiresponduigestimatiojitt, is made to appear infinite. 
In like manner, our auuior, subjecHng every ju^ment to an 
infinite number of successive probahlt.' cHtiruations, reduces the 
evidence to nothing. 

To return^ then, to the a^iiient of the modern sceptic. 1 
examine the proof of a theorem of Kucli<t. It appears to me to 
be strict demonstration. But 1 may liave ovcrio(^ed some fal¬ 
lacy j. therefore I examine it again and again, but can find no 
^ fiaw in it, I find all that have examined it agree with me. 1 
have now that evidence of the truth of the pro^sition, which I 
wd all men call demonstration, ajid that belief of it, which we 
call certainty. 

Here my sceptical friend interposes, and assures me, that the 
rules of logic reduce this demonstration to no evidence at all. I 
am willing to hear what step in it Ite thinks fallacious, and why. 
He makes no objection to any part of tlie demonstration, but 
pleads my falHbilily in ju^ng. 1 have made the proper allow- 
mice for thi already, by being open to conviction. “ But,*’ says 
he, ** there are two uncertainties, the first uiherent in the sub¬ 
ject, which I have already shown to liave oidy probable evidence; 
the second arising from th9 weakness of the faculty that judges,’* 
I answer, it k the weakness of the faculty only th&t reduces this 
•demonstrathm to what you call probability. You must not, 
therefore, make it a second uncertainty; for it is the some 
with the first* To take credit twice in an account for the same 
articlo is not saieeahle to the rules of l(^e. Hitherto, there¬ 
fore, there is nut one uncertainty, to wit, my fallibihty in 
jud^. 
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But,” says my frioDd, “you are obliged by reason to add a 
new uncertain tv, dcrired from the possibility of eiTor in the esti¬ 
mation you make of the truth and fidelity of your faculties/’ I 
answer, This estimation is ambiguously expressed; it may cither 
t\u‘ai» an estimation of my lial>l<*ncss to err by ihe miapplication 
and abuse of my faculties, or it may mean an estimation of my 
liubleness to err, by conceiving my faculties to be true undtoith* 
ful, while they may be false and fallacious in themsclvt^s, even 
when applied in the best manner. I shall consider tins estima¬ 
tion in each of these senses. 

If the first be the estimation meant, it is true that reason 
directs US, as fallible creatures, to curiy aloug with iis, in all our 
judgments, a sense of our fallibility, it is also, tlintwc 
are in greater danger of erring in some ca&es, and less in others; 
Hud that this danger of erring may, according to ilie riivum- 
stances of the cose, admit of an estimutlou, whidt wc ought HkC'* 
wise to carry along with us in every judgment w<* Ibrm. 

a deinunstration is .'>horl and pluiii; wluni Uu* jioint to 
be proved doi^s not touch our inU*rest or our pttssiuiis; when the 
faculty of judging in such cusc^s. has ac([uirc(l strength by mucli 
ejccrcise, tnorc is less danger of erring; when the conlniry civ- 
cumstarices take place, there is more. 

In the present cose, «vcty circumstance is favourable to the 
judgment 1 have formed. There cannot be less dniigor of erring 
ill any case, excepliug perhaps when I judge of a self-evident 
axiom. 

The sceptic further urges, that this decision, though favour¬ 
able to jny first judgment, being founded only on probahilii), 
must still weaken tbe evidciico of that judgment. 

Here I cannot Jielp being of a quite contrary opinion, nor 
can I imagine how an ingenious author could impose upon Idni- 
sclf so grossly, for surely lie did not iuteiid to impose upon his 
reader. 

Ai'ter repeated exaininadcm of apropanition of Euclid, I judge 
it to be strictly demonstrated; tlus ia my first jiulgment. But 
as I am liable to err from various causes, I consider how far 1 
may have been misled by any of these causes in this judgment. 
My decisioa upon this second point is favourable to niy first judg¬ 
ment, and therefore, as X apprehend, must strengthen it. 'lo 
say, that tiiis decision, because it *is only probable, must weaken 
the first evidence, seems to me contrary to all rules of logics* and 
to common sense. 

The first judgment may be compared to the testimony of a 
credible witness; the second, after a scrutiny into the ch^acter 
of tlie witness, wipes off every objection that can be made to it, 
and therefore surely must confirm and not wi’sken his testi¬ 
mony. 
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But let us 5<uppose) that, in another case, I examined my 
first judgment upon some point, and find, that it was attended 
with nn favourable circumstances. What, in reason, and ac¬ 
cording to the rules of logic, ought to be the effect of this 
discovery ? 

The efiect surely wiU be, and ought to he, to make me less 
confident in my first Judgment, until I examine tlie point anew 
in more favourable circumstances* If it I>e a matter of import* 
ance I return to weiglk the evidence of my first judgment. If it 
was precipitate before, it must now be deliberate in every point. 
If at first I was in passion, I must now b<t cool. If I had an 
interest in the decision, I must place tlic interest on the other 
side. 

It is evident, that this review of the subject may confirm my 
first judgment, notwithstanding the suspicious circumstances 
that attended it* Though the judge was biassi^d or corrupted, it 
does not follow, tluit the sentence unjust The rectitude of 
the deidsion does not depend up<ni tlie <^}iameter at the judge, 
but upon the nature of the cas<% From that only, it must l>e 
determined whether the decision be just. The circumstances 
that rendered it suspicious are mere presumptions, which have 
no force against direct evidence. 

Thus, 1 liave considered the effec t of this estimation of our 
liableiiess to err in our first judgment, and liave allowed to it all 
the elfect that reason and the rules of logic permit. In the case 
1 first supposed, and in every case where we can discover no 
cause of error, it affords a presumption in favour of the 
Judgment. In other cases, it may nfioi'd a presumption against 
It. But the rules of logic require*, that we should notjudge by 
presumptions, where we have direct evidence. The effect of an 
unfavourable presumption should only be, to make us examine 
the evidence with the greater care. ^ 

The sceptic urges, m the place, that this estimation must 
be subjected to another estimation, tliat to another, mid so on in 
infinitum \ and as every new estimation takes away from the evi¬ 
dence of the fiimt judgment, it must at last be totally annihi¬ 
lated. * 

IX. IBT I answer, it has been shown above, that the 
first estimatiim, suppo^Ug it unfavourable, can only afford a pre¬ 
sumption agaistt tne first judgment ^ the second, upon the same 
supposition, wdli be only tne presumption of a presumption; and 
the third, the presumptioa i&t there is a presumption of a pre¬ 
sumption. Tw intone senes of presumptions resembles an infi¬ 
nite series quantities decreasing in geometrical proportion, 
which amoxinta imiy to a finiU mm. The infinite series of stages 
of Achillos' jotiAey after the old man, amounts only to two 
tiiuusand paces } nor can this infinite series of presumptions out« 
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weigh one solid argument in favour of the first judgment^ sup* 
posing tliem all to be uofavourable to it* 

Stcondlyf I have shown« that the csdn\ation of our first judg¬ 
ment may strengthen it; and the same thing may be said of all 
tlie vsubst.qucnt estimations. It would, then?fore, be as reason- 
able to conclude, that the first Judgment will ho brought to 
infallible cerUunty whentliis series of estitnations is wholly in its 
favour, as that Us evidence will l)o brought to nothing by such a 
scries supposed to bu wholly unfavourable to it. But, iu reality, 
one serious and cool re-exauunntion of the evidence by which 
our first judgment is supported, has, and, in/eason, ought to 
have more force to strengthen or weaken it, tiuui* an infinite 
sej'ios of such estimations as our author rcipiires. 

Thirdlt/s I know no reason nor rule in logic, tl^at requires tliat 
fiwh u series of cbtimations should follow everv'^ particular judg¬ 
ment. , 

X. Hume's hjfpolhesis not applicable to those who possess com^ 
mon sense^ and think proper to exert iiy on cren/ occasion, —A 
wise man who has practised reasoning knows xUax lie is fallible, 
mid carries this conviction along with him in every Judgment he 
forms* He knows likewise, that he is more liable to err iu some 
coses than in others* Uc has a scale in his mind, hy which he 
estimates his liable ness to err, aitd by this he regulates the degree 
of Ills assent in his first judgmont upon any point. 

The author's reasoning supposes, that a num, when he forms 
his first judgment, conceives Iiimsclf to be infaUible; that by a 
second and subsequent judgment, he discovers that he is not 
inlhllible; mid that hjr a third judgment, subsequent U> (ho 
second, he estimates lus liablonoss to err in such a case as tlic 


present. 

If the man proceed in tliia order, I grant, tluit his w'couvl 
judgment will, witli gtiod rt^ason, bring down tlic first from sup¬ 
posed infallibility to fiiDibility; and that his third judgiiu-nt will, 
ill some degree, either strengthen or weaken the fii-st, as it is 
corrected by the second* 

J^But every man of understanding proceeds iu a contrarj^ order. 
When about to judge in any particular point, he knows already 
that he is not infallible. He knows what are the cases iu 
which he is most or least liable to orr. The conviction of these 
things is alwa^ present to his mind, and influences the degree 
of hia assent in his first ju(%ment, as {bx as to iiim appears rca- 
sonable.] 

If be .should afterwards find reason to suspect his first judg¬ 
ment, and desires to have all the satisfaction hi» faculties ctiu 
give, reason will direct bun not to fomi such a series of estima¬ 
tions upon estimations, as tliU author requires, but to examine 
the evidence of his first judgment caiefuily and croolly ; and this 
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review may very rciiSODably, according to its result, either 
strengthen or weaken, or totally overturn his first judgment. 

This uifinite ^ries of estimations, therefore, is not the method 
that reason directs in order to form our judgment in any case. 
It is introduced without zieceesity, without any use but to puzzle 
the understanding, and to nuke us think, that to judge, even in 
the simplest and plainest cases, is a matter of Insurmountable 
difficulty and endless labour; just as the ancient sceptic, to make 
a joumey of two thousand paces appear endless, divided it into 
an infinite number of stages. 

XI. But we observed, that the estimation which our author 
requires may admit of another meaning, which indeed is more 
agreeable to the expression, but inconsistent with what he a(b 
vanced before. 

13y the possibilUi/ error in the cHiiMtion of the truth and 
Jideiiiy of our faculties, may be nicaiit, tliat we may err by 
esteeming our faculties true and faithful, while they may he 
false (Old fallacious, even w*hen used ficcorditig to the rules of 
reason and logic. 

If this be meant, I answer, Tlist the trutli and fidelity 
of our faculty of judging is, and must be taken for granted in 
every iudgment and in every estimation. 

It the sceptic can seriously doubt of the truth and fidelity of 
his faculty of judging wlien propt^rly used, and suspend his judg¬ 
ment upon that point till he finds proot^ his scepticism admits of 
no cur6 by reasoning, and hr must even continue in it luitil he 
have new faculties given him, wliich shall have authority to sit 
in judgment upon the old. Nor i« there any need of an endless 
succession of doubts upon this subject, for the first puts an end 
to all judgment and reasoning, and to the possibility of convic~ 
tiou by that means. I'hc sceptic has here got possession of 
strollgnold which is impregnable to reasoning, and we must 
leave him in posaesaion of i^ till nature, by other means, makes 
him give it 

1 observe, that this ground of scepticism, from tlie 
supposed mfidelity of our faculties, contradicts what the author 
before advaneed in this very argument, to wit, that the rules 
of the demoitttrative sciences are certain and infallible, and 
^at truth is ti%e natural effect of reason, wd that error arises 
from the innptiotL <£ other causes.” 

But per^^'he made these concessions unwarily. He is there* 
fore at uberty to retract them, and to rest his scepticism upon 
this sole founda^oA] That no reasoning can prove we truth and 
fidelity of oOr .ftcultiaa* Here he stands upon firm ground; for 
it is evident, every argument offered to prove the truth and 
fidelity of ont faculties, takes for granted the thing in question, 
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and is therefore that kind of sophism which logicians call peiu 
iioprincipiu 

A I. iineerity of sceptics dubious.^A}! wc woold ask of this 

kind of sceptic is, that he would bo tinifonn and wnaistent,'and 
that his practice in lifg do not l>vlic his profession of scepticism 
with regard to tho fidelity of his faculties: for the want of faith, 
as well as faith itself, is best shown hj works. fBT If a sceptic 
avoid the fire as much as those who believe it dangerous to go 
ijito it, wo can hardly avoid thinking hia scopticiam to bo feigned, 
and not real. 

Our author indeed was aware, that neither his scepticism, 
nor that of any otlicr person, was able to endure tliis trial, and 
tliereforc enters a caveat against it* “ Neither I,” says ho, 
nor any other person, was ever sincerely and cojistantly of tliat 
opinion. Nature, by an absolute and uncotilro Liable necessity, 
has determined us to judge, as well as to bit*athe and feel. My 
intention, therefore,” says he, ‘^in displaying so carefully tho 
^irgiiinents of that fantastic sect, is only to mu^c the reader sen¬ 
sible of tho trutli of tny hypothesis, tlmt all our rca^miugR con¬ 
cerning causes and efibets, arc derived from nothing but custom, 
and that belief is more pro))tTly an act of the sensitive than of 
tlio cogitative part of bur nature.” 

Xli. Afnhiguity of the second part of HuouCs hypoikesis, 
—We have before considered tlie first part ol' this liypotliesis, 
Whether our reasoning about causes be derived oiily from cus¬ 
tom ? 

The otlier part of the author’s hypothcaw here mentioned is 
tlarkly expressed, tliough the cxprt'ssion seems to be studied, as 
it is put in italics. It cannot surely mean that belief is not (in 
act of thinking. It is not, therefore, the power of ihltiking that 
ho calls the 90 gitativc part of our nature. Neitlicc can it be tho 
power of judging, for wl belief implies judgment; and to believe 
a proposition means the. same thing as to judgt' it to be true. 
It seemsf thereforCf to be the power of reasoning that he calls the 
cogitative part of our nature. 

If this oe the meaningrl ^^ree to it in part. The belief of 
first principles is not an act of tlie reasoning jiower: for all rea¬ 
soning must be grounded upon them. We judge tliem to be 
true, and believe them without reasoning. But why th^ power 
of judging of first princijdes should be.^lcd the sensitive part 
of our nature, I do. not understand. 

As our* belief of first principles is an act of pure judgment 
* without reasoning; so our bohef of the conclusjoiia drawn by 
reasoning from first principles, may, I think, be called an act of 
tho reasoning faculty. 

Upon the whole,! see only two conclusions that can he fairly 
drawn from this profound ana intricate reasoning against reason. 

Sh 
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The first is, that we axe fallible in all our judgments au6 in all 
our reaaoiungs. The second, that the truth and fidelity of our 
faculties can never be proved by reasoning; and therefore our 
belief of it cannot he founded on reasoning. If the last be what 
the author calls his hypothess, I subsenbe to it, and think it 
not an hypothesis, hut a manifest truth; though 1 conceive it 
to be very improperly expressed, by saying, that belief is more 
properly an act of tM sensitive than of the cogitative part of 
our nature. v 


QUESTIONS FOR FJCAMINATION. 

Huroe'i arguments in ikvMir of aceptidtm? 

Why, accordmg to this phlloaophor, should all knou ledge \tti reduced to 
probability ? 

In what lonae doet he use the term *^pr<ibabUiit/ ?'* 

How da we Adi Into error in all demoiietmiive ? 
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CHAPTER L 

OV TASTR IK GENERAL. 

[. J)€jimlion of (a$te. — That power of tiio ojind by which we 
(ire capnbic of discchurig and rcli^King the bemitics of nature^ 
itixi wJuitevcr is excellent in the fine urts, ia called tasfe, 

'J'lio external nciisu? of taste, which we distinguish and relish 
' tiu' various kinds of food, has given occasion to a mot^iphori- 
cal u]>])lication of its name to this internal power of t1io tnind, by 
wliicii w'c perceive what is beautiful, ana what is deformed ov 
flefcctive in the various objects that wc coutoni})luto. 

idke the taste of the palate, it ralishcs some things, is dis- 
gnsied with otlierK; with regard to many, is indiirerent or dubi¬ 
ous, and is considcrnbly influenced by habit, by associations, and 
by opinion. Tiiese obvious analogies between external and inter* 
nal taste, have led men, in all ages, and in all or must poJii^^bcd 
languages, to give tlie name of the external scusu to tliis power 
of dimmiing what is beautiful with pleasure, and wluit is ugly 
niirl faulty in Its kind with disgust. 

XL [In treating of this as an inleUectnal power of tiie mind, J 
intcMid only to make some observations, first on ita nature^ and 
then on its olgeotSr^ 

1. In the external sense of taste, we an* lod liy rcivson and 
rellectioii to distinguish between die agreeable sensatiou we feel, 
and the quality in the object which occasions il . Bcdh liave the 
samcTtatae, and on that account arc git to be ronfonndeil by the 
vulgar, and even by philosophers. The sensotiou I iVoJ when I 
taste any sapid body is iu my mind; but tlicre is a real quality 
in the body wliicli is the cause of this sensation. These two 
things have the same name in language, not from any similitude 
in their natiure, but because tlie one is the sign of the <^er, aiid 
because there is little occasion in common life to distinguish 
them, • 

This was fully explained in treating of the secondiir}" qualities 
of bodies.* The reason of taking notice of it now is, that the 

s 

• Vide Emay II. chap. ix. 

2l2 
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internal power of to^te bears a great analogy in tliis respect to 
the external* 

When a beautiful object is before us, wc may distinguish 
the agreeable emotion it pr^uces in us, from the qualitv of the 
object which causes that emotion* Wlien 1 hvixr an air m music 
timt pleases me, I say, it is fine, it is excellent. This excellence 
is not in me; it is in the music. But the pleasure it gives is not 
in the music; it is in me* Perhaps 1 cannot Kay what it is in 
the tune that pleases ray ear, as I cannot .^oy what it is in a sapid 
body that pleases iny p^ate; but there is a quality in the sapid 
body which pleases luy palate, and I call it a delicious taste; and 
there is a quality in the tunc that pleases my taste, and I call it 
a fine or an excellent air. 

III. 27ie tsmatum oor^ounded vsiih the quality that occaeiom 
it .—This ought ^ rather to be obsrncd, because it is become 
a fashion among modem phrlosophors, to resolve all our percep¬ 
tions into mere feelings or sensations in the person that perceives, 
without any thing corresponding ii> those feelings in the external 
object. tSBT According to tiutsKi philosophers, tnere is no heat in 
the fire, no taste in a sapid body; the taste and the heat being 
only in the person that feels them. In like manner, there is no 
beauty in any object wbalKoever; it Is only a sensation or feeling 
]Q the person that ]>crccivcs it. 

The language and the common of mankind contradict 
this thcoiy. £ven tliosc who hold it, find thc]>i»*lv<vs obliged to 
uRc a language that contradicts it* 1 liad occasion to show, that 
there is uo solid foundation ior it wlieii applied to tlic secondary 
qualities of body; and the smiie argument-s show equally, that it 
lias no solid foundation wliru applie d to the beauty of objects, or 
to any of those qualities tlmt arc perceived by a good taste* 

But though some of tlie (jualities that: please a good taste 
resemble the secondary qualiticK of body, and therefore may be 
called occult qualltic.s, as we only feel their efibet, and have no 
more knowledge of the cause, hut that it is something which is 
adapted by nature to produce that effect; this is not ^ways the 
case. 


Our judgment of beauty is in many cases more enlightened. 
A work of art may sqipear )>eauliJul to the most ignorant, even 
to a child* It pleases, but bu knows not why. To one who 
understands it perfectly, {uid perceives how every part is fitted 
with exact judgment to Its end, the beauty is not mysterious; it 
is perfectly coniTOehendcd; and he knows wherein it consists, as 
well os how it dihets him. 

IV* Toiiet rtsohable Mo two principal elaaeSf aareealle and 
duajfr4eabl0.—l$4 We may observe, that, tliough all the tastes 
wc perceive by the palate are either agreeable or disagr^able, or 
indiiferent ^ yet, amoug tiioae that are agreeable, there is a great 
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diversity, not in degree only, bat in kind. And as we have not 
generical names for all the differeiit kinds of taste, we distinguish 
them by the bodies in which they are found.] 

V. iVant of names obstruct our particular notices of the 

ferent kinds of beauty^ —In like manner, all the objects of 

our internal taste are eimer beautiful, or disagreeable, or iiidif- 
ftirenc; yet of beauty there is a great diversity, not only of 
degree, but of kind: the beautyof a demonstration, the beauty 
of H poem, the beauty of a palace, the beauty of a piece of music, 
the beauty of a fine woman, and^mauy more that might be named, 
arc (liifcrent kinds of beauty ; and we liavc no names to distin^ 
(jutsh them but the names oi the different objects to which they 
belong. 

As there is such diversity in tlie hinds of beauty as well as in 
the degreesi we need not think it strange tlmt jiliilosopherd have 
gone into different syst^^ms in analysing it, and enumerating its 
.simple ingredients. They liavc made many just ohservaHons on 
the subject; but, from the love of simplicity, liavc reduced it to 
fcw(^r principles than the nature of the tiling will penuit, having 
had in their eye some particular kinds of beautyj whil(' tliey 
overlooked others. 

There arc moral beauties as well as naturol; beauties in the ob- 
jeetsof sense, ;u)d in intellectual objects; in the works of men* and 
iji the W'orks of God; in things inanimate, in brute animaU, 
and in rational beings ; in the constitution of the body of nian, 
and in the constitution of lus mind* Thcit* is no real excellonco 
which lu\s not its l>cauty to a discerning eye, when placed in a 
proper pomt of view; and it is as dimcult to ciiumeratc the 
ingredients of beauty as the ingredients of real excelleiue. 

VI. Use of the sefise of taste. —3* The taste of the palate may 
be accounted most just and perfect, when wc relish the things 
that are Jit for the nourishment of the body, and are disgusted 
with things of a contrary nature. [The manifest intention of 
nature in giving us this sense, is, that we may discern wlmt it is 
Jit for us to cat and to drink, ond what it is not. llrute animals 
are directed in the choice of thek food merely by their tiwtc*.} 
Led by this guide, they choose tlie food that luiture intended for 
them, and seldom make mistakes, unless they be pinched by liun- 
ger, or deceived by artificral cuuipositlona. In infants likewise 
tlie taste is commonly sound and uncorrupted, and of the simple 
productions of nature they relish the things that arc most whole¬ 
some. 

In like manner, our internal taste ought to be accounted most just 
and perfect, when we arc pleased with things tliat are most excel¬ 
lent in their kind, and displeased with the contrary. The Inten¬ 
tion of nature is no less evident in this internal taste tluui in the 
external, livery excellence has a real beauty aii<l charm that 
makes it an agreeable object to those who liave the faculty ot 
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diBComiog iU. beauty ; aud this faculty is what we call a good 
taste* 

A maji, whO) by any disorder in his mental powers, or by bad 
habits, lias contracted a relish for what has no real excellence, 
or what is deformed and defective, has a depraved taste, like one 
who finds a more agteeaUe relish in ashes of cinders than in the 
most wholesome food* Ah we must acknowledge the taste of the 
palate to be depraved in this case, there is the same reason to 
think the taste of the mind depraved in the other. 

There is therefore a just and rational taste, and there is a 
depraved and corrupted taste* For it is too evident, that, by bad 
education, bad lialnts, and wrong associations, men may acquire 
a relish for nastiness, for rudeness, and ill breeding, and for many 
dther defomities* To say that such a taste is not vitiated, is no 
less absurd than to say, that the sickly girl who delights in eating 
charcoal and tobacco-pipes, has as just and natural a taste os when 
she is in perfect healm. 

YIL {y* Th^ force of eusUmy of fancy, and of casual associa¬ 
tions, is very great both upon the exteriiaf and internal taste. An 
E^uimaux can regale himself with a draught of whale-oil, and 
a Canadian can feast upon a dc^« A Kainscliatkadule lives upon 
putrid fish, and is sometunes reduced to eat the bark of ticcs. 
The taste of mm, or of greeu tea, is at first as nauseous os tliat 
of ipecacuanha, to sonu? persons, who may be brought by use to 
relim what they once found so disagreeable.] 


When we see such varieties in the taste of the palate produced 
by custom and associations, and some perhaps py constitution, 
we maybe the less surprised that the some causes should produce 
like varieties in the taste of Iksauty $ that the African should 
esteem thick Ups and a flat nose; tliat other nations should draw 
out their ears^ till they hang over their shoulders; that in one 
nation ladies should paint theii faces, und in another sliould make 
riiem shine with e^easc. 

Ylll. A etanMOrd of taste a$ reai as that of truths —5. Tliose 
who conceive that there is no standard in nature by which taste 
may bo regnlated, and that the common proverb, That there 
ouffht to be no diepute about taster is to be taken in the utmost 
latitude, go uptm slender sud insufficient gromid. The same 
arguments be u^ with equal force against any standard 

of truth. ^ 

Whole nations W.thefc^e of prejudice are broiight to believe 
the grossest absxirutise $ and why should it be thought that the 
taste is less capable of b^g perverted than the judgment t It 
must indeed w ackBowledged, that men differ more in the faculty 
of taste than in what we cousinly call judgment i and therefore 
it may be expseted that thef Aomd be more liable to have tlwir 
taste conruptra in matters of beauty and deformity,, than their 
juc^ent in matters of truth ud mat. 
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If we make due allowance for tliis^ we shall sec that it is as 
easy to account for the varie^ of t^istes, though there be in 
nature a standard of true beauty, and consequently of good ; 
as if is to account for the variety and contrarie^ of ophuons, 
though there be in nature a standard of truth, and consequently 
of right judgment. 

IX- [6. Nay, if we speak accurately and strictly, we shall 
iiiKl, that, in acery operation of taste, there ie judgment implied.] 
Wlicn a man pronounces a poem or a palace to be beau¬ 
tiful, he alhrins something of that poem or tlut palace; and 
every alfirniation or denial exprcssc's judgiYtcnt- For v^^e c(innot 
bctt<jr‘ deluio judgment, than oy saying that it is an affirmation 
or denial of one thing concerning another. 1 lia^l occasion to 
.hIiow, when trt'adng oi judgment, that it^is implied In every 
ception of our extciual senses- 'Fhcrc is an imuiodiato con vie- 
tiou and belief of the existeiicc of the <[uality perceived, whether 
it be colour, or sound, or tigure; an^ same thing holds in tlic 
perception of beauty or detormity. 

If it be said iliat the iwrci'ptitm of beauty is mondy a fc<‘liug 
in the mind that perceives, without any befief of excellence in 
the objcK^t, the necessary consequence of this opinion is, that 
when i say Virgirs Georgies is a beautiful ^>oein, 1 moan not to 
say any thing of the i>oem, but only something cocicernijig myself 
and iiiy feelings. Why sliould I use a language that expresses 
the contrary of what I mean if 

My Luiguage, according to tlic neccasiry rules of construction, 
can bojix no other meaning but this, that theix; w souk tiling in 
the poem, and not in me, which I call beauty. Even those wlio 
hold beauty to be merely a feeling in the ]K?rson ihut j)erccivoB 
it, find thciusclvcs under a uedessily of expressing llieuiselves, as 
if beauty were solely a quality of iJie object, and not of tlie per¬ 
cipient. 

No reason can be given why all mankind should express tlicm- 
selvcs tliuH, but that they believe what they say. Jt is therefore 
contrary to tlie universal sense of mankind, expressed by thoir 
langusige, that beauty is not really in the objitct, but is merely a 
feeling in tho person who is sjvid to perceive it. i^hjluso[)hors 
should be very cautious in opposing the conuuou sense of man¬ 
kind ; for, when they do, they rarely mi.^ going wrong. 

Our jud^ent of beauty is not indeed a diy and unaffccting 
judgment, like that of a mathematical or motaphyj^u'al truth, 
ily the constitution of our nature, it is accompanied with an 
agreeable feeling or emotion, for wliich we have no otiit-v name 
but the sense of beauty. This sense of beauty, like the percep¬ 
tions of our other senses, implies not only a feeling, but aii 
opinion of some quality hi the object which occasions that 
feeling. 
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In objects that please the taste, we always judge that there 
is some real cxceUence, some superiority to uose that do not 
please. In some cases, that superior excellence is distinctly 
perceived, and can be pointed cut; in other cases, we have only 
a general notion of some excellence which we cannot describe. 
Beauties of the former kind may be compared to the prunary 
qualities perceived by the extend senses; those of tlie latter 
land, to txie secondary. . 

X. 0/ reJUx or secondary ssnsef.—7. Beauty or defoimity 
in an object, results from its nature or structure. To perceive 
tlie beauty, therefore, we must perceive the nature or structure 
from which it results. In this the internal sense diifcrs from 
the external. Our external senses may discover qualities which 
do not depend upon any antecedent perception. Thus I can 
hear the sound of a bell, though I never perceived any thing 
else belonging to it. But it is impossible to perceive the beauty 
of an object without perceiving the object, or at least conceiving 
it. [On this account, Dr. Hutcheson called tie senses of beauty 
and Aarmony r^ex or secondary senses,* because the beauty 
cannot be perceived unless the object be perceived by some 
other power of the mind.] Tlius tins sense of harmony and 
melody in sounds supposes the external sense of hearing, and 
is a kind of secondary to iU A man bom deaf may be a good 
judge of beauties of another kind, but can have no notion of 
melody or harmony. The like may be said of beauties in colour** 
iiig and in figure, wliich can never be perceived without the 
senses by which colour and figure are perceived. 

QUESTIONS FOK EXAMINATION. 

Taste definsdf 

How are the semadon and the quollt^r confounded ? 

Classes of tastes f 

Acquaintance with tastes bow obstructed the poverty of language ? 

What is the use <Mr the sense of uste? 

Wbst realty may be OMribed to a standard of taste 7 

What is meant by rota or secondary senses 7 


CHAPTER II. 


OP THE o&rccn o^ta#tx and piojt op NOVELTT. 

I. nr A FHiLosoFHTCAX analysis of the objects of taste is like 
applying Uie anatomical kitifis to a fine face. The desi^ of the 
plulosopher, as well Is of the anatomist, is not to mtify taste, 
Dut to improve knowledge* Tkt reader ought to oe aware of 
this, that no may not entertam an expectatioiq^ which he will 
be dioa^ointed^ 
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IL AddiionU categories^ —By the objecte of taste, I mean 
those qualities or attributes of things, which arc by nature 
adapted to please a good taste* Mr* Addison, anil Dr* Akeiu 
side al*ter him, have reduced them to three, to wit, novelty^ 
grandeur, ejidi heaiity. Tliis division is suiBcient for all I intend 
to say upon the subject, and therefore I shall adopt it; o'teerv- 
ing only, that beauty is often taken in so extensive a sense as to 
coniprenend all the objects of taste; yot all the authors I have 
met with, who have given a division of the ohjc-cts of taste, make 
beauty one species. 

I take the reason of this to be, tliat we have specific names 
for some of the qualities that please the taste, but not for all; 
and tlterefore all those fall under the gem*ral jiamo of beauty, 
for which tliere is no specific name in the division* 

There arc, indeed, so many spodes of beauty, that it would 
be as difficult tu enumerate them perfectly, os to emimcrate all 
the tastes wc perceive by the palate. Nor docs there appear 
to me sufildent ntuson for making, as sonic very inj^mious 
outliors have done, as many diiferent internal us there 

are different specnes of beauty or deforauty. ^ 

III. DiMcuUy of making a corteci dteiston of the exterfial 
senees. —The division of our external senses is taken from tlio 
organs of perception, ajid not from the qualities perceived. Wi? 
have not the same means of dividing the internal; hrcausc, 
though some kinds of l>cauty belong only to objects of the eye, 
and others to objects of the ear, there are many which we cannot 
refer to any bodily orgasi / and thcrefon* I conceive every divi¬ 
sion that has boon imde of our internal senses to bo in sonic 
degree arbitrary. They may be made more or lower, according 
as we have distinct names tor the various kinds of licauty and 
defonui^; and 1 suspect the most copious langUKges have not 
names for them all. 

IV. Definition of Novelty is not properly a quality 

of the thing to which we attribute it, far lesH is it n sensation 
Ui the mind to which it is new ; it is [a reliUhm which the thing 
Aos to the knowledge of the person.] Wiuit is new to one man, 
may not be so to another; what is new tills nionu'nt, may bo 
fanuliai totlie same person some time hence. When an object 
is first brought to oux knowledge, it is new, whetiicr it be 
agreeable or not* 

It is evident, therefore, wi^ regard in novelty, (whatever 
may be said of other objects of taste,) that*it not merely a 
sensation in the mind of him to wliom tlic thing is new; it is 
a real relation which the thing has to his knowhnlgc at that 
time* 

But we are so constituted, that wlmt is new to us commonly 
gives pleasure upon that accouut, if it be not hi itself disagreeable* 
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It romoB our atlontion, and occasions au agreeable exertion 
of our fiicultiea* 

V. The jilea^ure^ of noveltv accounted for from the principles 
of the human coTusUtalioa .—The pleasure we receive from novelty 
in objt'iU has so great in6uence ui human life, tliat it well de¬ 
serves the utteutlon of philosophers: and several ingenious autliors, 
])articularly Dr. Gerard in bis Essay ou Taste,’* have, 1 think, 
successfully accounted for it^ {rom the principles of the human 
constitution. 


We can perhaps conceive a being so made, that liis happiness 
consists in a continuance of the same unvaried sens;ttiou$ or 
feelings, without any active exertion on his part. [Wliethcr 
this be possible or not, it is evident that man is not such u being; 
his good consists in the vigorous exerdon of hU active and intel¬ 
lective powers upon dieir proper objects; he is made for action 
. and progress, and cuunot do nappy without it; liis enjoymontx 
seem to be given by natui'c, not so inueli for their own w\ki\ 
as to encourage the exercise of his vnrii»n.s powers.] I'hat tran- 
ijulllity of soul in which some plice Imnuui liappincss, is not a 
(teod rest, but a regular progresHive molioiu 

Such iH the constitution of man by die appointment of nature. 
Tins CrOustitutioA is perhaps a part of the imperfection of our 
nature; but It is wisely odapU d to our state, which is not in¬ 
tended to be stationary, but progressive. The eye is not satiated 
with seeing, nor the ear with heaving; something is always 
wanted. Dedrc aud hope never cciwsi^, but remain to spur us 
on to something yet to be acquired; und. if they could cease, 
human happiness must end witii them. That our desire und 
liope be properly directed, is our part; that they can never be 
extinguished, is the work of nature. 

It is tliis tliat makes human life so busy a scene. Man must 
be doing something, good or bad, trifling or important; and he 
must vary the «iiployment of his f^icullies, or their exevchie 
will become languid, and the pleasuie tliut atteucbi it slekiUi of 
course. 

*rbo notions of enjoyment, and of activity, considered al>8tractly, 
are no doubt very di^ereut, and we cannot perceive a necessary 
connexion between them. But, in our constitution, they are so 
€onnecte<l by the wisdom of nature, tliat tJiey must go hand in 
hand; and the first must be led and supported by the last, 

VJ* JUontion cannot renidin lony fixed oiiif tingle object .— 
An object at lirst, perhaps gaw much pleasure while attention 
was directed to it with vigour. But attention cannot bo long 
confiiied to <nie unvaried objact, nor can it be carried .round In 
the same narrow circle. Curiosity is a capita) prinoiplo in the 
human constltutioD, und its f^od must be wnat is in some respect 
new. What is said of the Athenians may in some degree be 
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S 'xeA to all mankind, Tliat their time is spent in lieoring, or 
ng, or doing some new tiling, 

’ Into till*? pai*t of the human constitution, I tliink, we may 
resolve the pleasure wc have from novelty in objects. 

Curiosity coinmonty strongest in chiUlr<in and in young 
[jersons, and accordingly novelty pleases them most. In all ages, 
in proportion as novelty gniUfies curiosity, and oci'asions a vigor¬ 
ous exertiou of any of our mental ixiwers in attending to the 
new object, in the same proportion it gives pleasure. In ad¬ 
vanced me, the indolent inactive have the su*(jiigest yiaasion 
for news, as a relief from a painful vacuity of tlioiigljt. 

VIL Jieal value in novelty, at firnt •not 

But the pleasure derived from new objecU, in many cases, is 
not owing solely or chicly to tlicir Ijciug new, hut to enmt* other 
cireuuviimce that givee them value. Tlic new fashion in drr«s, 
furniture, equipage, and oUier ai'eoinmoclations of life, gives 
pleasure, not so much, as 1 apprelirud, liveausc it is lu w, as 
occiiuse it is a sign of rank, and dlKtinguislus a mat] from the 
vulgar. 

In some tltiogs novelty is due, and llx* want of it a real imper¬ 
fection. Thus, if an author adds to the number of Wiles witli 
which the public is already overloaded, we I'XpecL fiijiu him 
something new ; and if he says nothing but wiuit lias been said 
befoi'c, iu as ugrec*able a manner, we are justly disgusted. 

Wlicn novelty is oltiogcther separated from tiio conception of 
wortli iuid utility, it makes but a slight imprc^ioii Uj)on a truly 
correct taste. r>ery disetivery in nature, in tlic arts, and in 
the sciences, has a real value, and gxvee a rational jjhutsurc to u 
good t.'iste. But things that have nothing to rceoJumeiKl them 
but novelty, arc fit only to entertain diihlnm, or those who arc 
distressed 11*0111 a vacuity of thought. This <|u»bly of objects 
may therefore be compared to the cypher in aritlnnetir^ which 
adds greatly to the value of significant figures; but, when put 
by itself, signiiies nothing at all. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

A dditien'e categories ? 

Whence the impediment to a ccorect divUion of the cstcniJ acnscs? 
Definition of nove^lty? 

How are the pieasurofi of novelty accotintoil fort 
Impossible to give the attention long to the ^inc object t 
What velae has novelty? 
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CHAPTEB III. 

OF ORAITDEUR. 

1. CAaracteristfcs of iAe emotiom raued by yrandeur .— The 

S ialitics which please the taste are not more various in themselves 
an are the emotions and feelii^ with which they affect our 
minds. 

Things new and uncommon affect us witli a pleasing surprise, 
which rouses and invigorates our attention to the object. But 
this emotion soon flags, if there is nothin^^ but novelty to give 
U continuance, and leaves no effect ui>on the mind. 

Tlie emotion raised by grand objects is awful^ folcmn^ atid 
zerxouM* 

0£ all objects of contemplatiou, the i^upreme Being is the 
most grand. HU eternity, hU immcimity, liu irresistible ^ower, 
Ills infinite knowledge an^ unerring wisdom, his inflexible justice 
and rectitude, his supreme government, conducting all the move¬ 
ments of this vast universe to the noblest ends, and in tlie wisest 
manner, are objects which iili tlie utmost capacity of the soul, 
and reach far beyond its comprehension. 

The emotion whicli tliU grandest of all objects raises in tlie 
human mind, U what we coll devotiou; a serious recollected tem¬ 
per which mRpires magnanimity, and disposes to the most heroic 
acta of virtue. 

The emotion produced by other objects which may be lulled 
grand, though in an inferior d<^*c, is^ in its nature and ft its 
effects, sunilar to that of devotion* It disposes to seriousness, 
elevates the mind above its usual state, to a kind of enthusiasm, 
and inspires loagnammity, aud a contcitipt of what is mean. 

Such, I conceive, is the emotion wliich the contemplation of 
grand objects raises in us. Wo arc next to consider what this 
gnuideur in objects is* 

11. 0/ grandeur in ejects,~To me it seems to be nothing 
else but suoh a decree of exceUence^ in one kind or another^ as 
merits our admiration^ 

There are some attributes of mind which have a real and 
intrinsic excellence, ecKmp^d with their contraries, and which, 
in every degree, -are the nOtunJ objects of esteem, but, in an 
uncommon degree ore objects of admiration. We put a value 
upon them because they are intrinsically valuable and ezcollent. 

The spirit of modern philosophy would indeed lead us to 
think, that the worth and iwue we put upon things is only a sen¬ 
sation iu our minds, and not any thing inherent in the object; 
and that we might nave been so constituted as to put the highest 
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value upon the thiugs which we now despise, and to despise the 
qualities which we now highly esteem. 

It gives me pleasure to observe, that Dr. Price, in his Review 
of the Questions concerning Morals,** strenuously opposes this 
opinion, as well as that which resolves moral right and wrong iub.i 
a sensation in the mind of the spectator. That judicious author 
saw the consequences wliich these opinions draw after them, and 
has traced them to their source, to wit, the account ^iven bs Mr, 
Locke, and adopted by the generality ol* modem plulosophers, of 
the origin of all our ideas, wliicli account he shows to be very 
defective. 

III. Occasion of resoMnq the estininfcd worth of things into 
sensaiioiis aftd /eelinf/s.^lDw proncncss to resolve cverv thing 
into feelings and sensations, is m extivuie into whicli wc liuve 
been led by the desire of avoiding an (^rp<tsUc extreme^ as cxnn- 
mon in the ancient philosophy.] 

At first, men are prone by nature and by to give nl) 

their attention to things externah Theii ii truniNof tho mind, 
and its oncrations are formed from some aimloiiV \ljey hear to 
objects ui bcnsc; and an extemui cxisUmco is aMvihed to tilings 
which are only conceptions or feelings of tin* niind. 

IV. Consequences of this pronencts in the J*n'ipaletic ftj/f/tvfn,— 
This spirit prevailed much in the philosophy both of Plato and 
of Aristotle, and pro<luml the mysterious nolions of oU^nnil and 
Hclf-existent ideas, of materia prima, of substantial funns, and 
others of the like nature. 

Fro"i the time of Dcs Cartes, philosophy took a contrary 
turn. That great man discovered, that many tilings Kupposed to 
have an external existence, wore only couce|>tions or feelings of 
the iiiind. This track lias been pursued hy his successors to sin k 
an extreme, as to resolve every thing into .sc^nsations, feciiiigs, 
mid ideas lu the mind, and to leave notimig external at all. 

tSF The Peripatetics tliouglit that heat and cold, which we 
feel, to be qualities of external objects. The modems jnakci 
heat and cold to be sensations only, and allow no veal quality ol* 
body to be called by that naqic: and the sjimc* jndgnient tlicy 
have formed with regard to all sccoudary qualitic>>. ' 

So far.Des Cartes and Mr. Xxxdcc went. Their successors 
being put into this track of converting into feelings things that 
were believed to have an external .existence, found tlmt exten¬ 
sion, solidity, figure, and all the prinuiry q usd i tics of body, are 
seusatioas or feelings of the mind 5 and tiiat the matt rial world 
is a phenomenon only, and has no existence but in our mind. 

It was then a very natural progresH to conceive, that beauty, 
harmony, and grandeur, the objects*of taste, as well as right and 
wrong, the objects of the inonu faculty, arc nolhbig but feelings 
of the mind. 
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Tliosc who are acquainted with the writings of motleru plii- 
losoplicrs, can eaaily trace this doctrine of feelings, from Dvn 
Cartes down to Mr- Hume, who put the flnishiug stroke to it, 
l>y makii^ truth and error to be'filings of the mind, and belief 
to be an operation of the seDfiitive part of our Jiature- 

V. Td return to our subject, if we hearken to tlio dictates of 
common sense, we must be convinced that there is real excellence 
in some thinosy whatever our feelings or our constitution be. 

It depend no doubt upon our constitution, whctlier we do, 
or do not perceive excellence where it redly Ls: but the object 
has its cxcellrmce from its own constitution, and not from ours. 

The common judgment of mankind in this matter sudiciently 
a])pcars in the language of all nations, whicli uniformly ascrlbeR 
excellence, grandeur, and beauty to the obioct, luid not to the 
nmi that j)erceives it. And I belit*>'o in tliis, as in most other 
things, we shall iind the common judgment of rmmkind nnd true 
philosophy not to be at variance. 

Is not power in its natiue more excellent than weakness; 
knowledge tlian ignorance; wisdom than folly; fortitude thaji 
pusillanunity ? 

Ib there no intrinsic excellcn<‘<' in sclf-conunand, in generosity, 
in public spirit? Is not friendship abetter aOection of mind 
Aan hatred 5 a noble emulation, than envy ? 

KT us suppose, if possible, a hoing so constituted, ns to 
have a liigh respect for ignorance, weakness, and folly ; to veme- 
rate cowardice, malice, and envy, and to hold the contrary qua¬ 
lities in contempt; to have an esteem for lying and falHchood, 
and to love most those who imposed upon him, and used him 
w^rst. Could we believe such a constitution to bo any thing 
else than madness and deliriuni ? It is impossible. We can as 
easily conceive a constitution, by which one should perceive two 
and three to make iifteen, or a port to be greater tlian the 
whole. 

VI. Jteal excellence belongs lo certain qualities of the mind, 
-^Bveiy one who attends to the operations of his own mind will 
find it to ha certaki^ true, as it is the common belief of man¬ 
kind, that esteem is led by' opudony and that every person draws 
our esteem, as far osiif ss h^eppears either to reason or fancy 
to be amiable and wcarthy. 

[There is therefore a intrinsic excellence in some quali¬ 
ties <rf mind, os in jK^er, wisdom, virtue, magnani^ 

mitg. These in every degree merit esteem ; but in an uncom¬ 
mon degree ^ey ment a&iration; and that which merits axlmi- 
ration we call gnmd*! 

In the contemplatieii of ii]ie<’tfimon excellence, the mind feels 
a noble enthusiasm^ wfaxeh disposes it to the imitation of what 
it admires. 
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When we contemplate th© chamctor of Cato, his greatness of 
soul, his sui^eriority to pleasure, to toil, uTid to danj^er, his 
ardent zeal for the liberty of his country; when wo see him 
standing unmoved in misfortunes, the last pillar of the liberty 
of Rome, and falling nobly in his country’s min, who would not 
wish to be Cato rather than Cssar in all his triumpli ? 

Such a spectacle of a groat soul stmggling with misfortune, 
Seneca thought not unworthy of tho attention of .Tupitcr him¬ 
self. Ecce spcctaculum Deo digiuun, ad qnod pc'spiciat Ju- 
[)itcr sLiD^iori iiitcntus, vir fortis cum roahi fortuna compositiis/' 

V^ll- The iublimUy of the ScrifUnres ac/enowledffed bp /f-ea- 
lAens.—As the Deity ia of all objects of thought the most grand, 
the doscriptionH given in lioly writ of lus attributes and works, 
oven when clothed in simple cxpre«J«ii>Tj, art' acknowledged lo lu* 
sublime. The expression of Moses, “And God said, Let thinv 
l)c liglit, and tln^re was light,” has not i scHiwd the notice of 
TiOiiginus, a heathen critic, as an example* of tin* sublime. 

VIll. Definition of eyblimitp* —What we cal] sublime in 
description, or in speech of any kind, is [n proper expression of 
the aetmiration and entlmsiasm whicli the pioduees in the 

mind of the speakerj. If this admiration aiul enllmsiasin apix^rivs 
to be just, It carncfl the lieaw^r along with it iuvoluntnrily, 
and by a kind of violence rather than by cool conviethni: for no 
passions arc so infectious as those which hold of enthusiitsm. 

Hut, on the other hand, if the jxission of the speaker appcjaw 
to be in no degree justified by the s\ibjcet or the (xcasioii, it 
produces in the judicious hearer no other emotion hui ridicule 
and contempt. 

Tlio true sublime cannot be produced solely by art in the 
composition; it must take its rise from grandeur in the subject, 
and a corresponding emotion raised in the mind of the speaker. 
A proper exhibition of-these, though it should be artless, is 
irresistible, like fire thrown into the midst of combustible matter. 

"When we contemplate the earth, the sea, the plaiietojy sys¬ 
tem, the universe, these arc vast objects 5 it rc<juires a si retch of 
imagination to ^rasp them in our minds. But tliey ap|)oar truly 
grand, and merit the highest admiration, when wt consiiicr them 
as the work of God, who, in the siinplc style of Scripture, 
stretched out the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth; 
or, in the poetical language of Milton, 

In bdfl hioid 

He took the golden coiD|>asses, prepared. 

In God's etemnl store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all creetod things. 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round thro* the vest prufuiidity obscure; 

And laid. Thus far extend, ihui far thy boiiiuU; 

This be thy juat eircumfereiiec. 0 world. 
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When we contemplate the world of Epicurus, and conceive 
the univerbe to be a fortuitous jumble of atoms, there is nothing 
grand in this idea. 'Ilie clashing of atoms bj blind chance has 
notlyng in it fit to raise our conceptions, or to elevate tlie mind. 
But tlie regular structure of a vast svstera of beings, produced 
by creating power, and governed by the best laws whicn perfect 
uisdom and goodness could contrive, U a spectacle which cleratcs 
the understanding, and fills the soul with devout admiratiotu 

IX. great'work is a work of great power, great wisdom, 
and great goodness^ well contrived for some important end.] 
But power, wisdom, and goodness, arc properly the attributes of 
mind only: they are ascribed to the work figuratively, but are 
really inherent in the author: and, by the same ligure, tlte 
grandeur is ascribed to the work,, but is properly inhcrt'nt in the 
mind that made it 

Some figures of speech arc so natural and so common in all 
languages, that we are led'to tluiik them literal and proper 
expressions. Thus an action is called bravo, virtuous, generous; 
but it is evident, that valour, virtue, generosity, are the attri¬ 
bute's of persons only, und not of actions. In the action consi¬ 
dered abstractly, titere is neither valour, nor virtue, nor gene- 
roriQ^. The same action done fixnn a difierent motive may 
desitrye none of those epithets. The chatigc in this case is not 
in die action, but in the agent; yet, in all languages, generosity 
and other moral gualiries arc ascrilted to actions. By a figui'c, 
we assign to die effect a quality which is inherent only in die 
catisc. 

By (he same figure, we ascribe to a work that grandeur which 
pr^erly is inherent in the mind of Hie author. 

when wo consider the Iliad as the work of the poet, its sub¬ 
limity was really in the niiiid of H<»mor. lie conceived great 
choxactera, gToat acdoiis, and great events, in a manner suiUihle 
to their nature, and with those emotions which they are naturally 
fitted to produce } and be conveys hie conceptions and his emo¬ 
tions by the most proper signs. The grandeur of his thoughts 
is refitted to our eye by bis work, and therefore it is jusdy 
called a grand work. 

When we consider the things presented to our mind in the 
Iliad, without regard to the poet, the grandeur is properly in 
Hector and Achifies, and the other gre^ personages, human and 
divine, brought up<»i the sta^e. 

X. 'TalenU ana nirtaes to hme real Next 

to the Deity and his works, wc admire great talente and heroic 
viritu in tncU) whether represented in history or in fiction. The 
virtues of Cato, Aristeides, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, are truly 
grand. Extraordinary talebts and genius, whether in poets, 
orators, philosophers, or lawgiverSi are objects of admiration, 
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aivt]. tbereibre grand. We find writcn of taste ^ized with a 
kind of enthusiasm in the description of such personages. 

What a grand idea docs Virgil gi?c of the power of eloquence, 
when ho compares the teii^pest of tlie sea, suddenly calmed by 
the command of Neptitne, to a furious sedition in a great city, 
quelled at once by a man of authority and eloquence. . 

** Sic sit, sc dicto citius tuniids «quors plocat: 

Ac vcluti tDSgno in pcpulo, ei forte coorts c»t 
Seditio, usvitquc animh ignobile vulgus; 

Jamque facet ettaxa volant, furor anna miniMiat: 

Turn pietate gravetn sc meiitta, «i forte virum (|ttcni 
Cooipexcre, silent, arroetieque oimbua adetaiit. 
lUe vegit dictit snimot, et peetors mulcet. 

Sic cunctua pelagi cccidit fragor.*^ 

At when in tumollt rite tbSgnoble croud, 

Mad are their motiont, and tneir tongues arc lotid i 
And etonet and brsnda in rattling volllct Av, 

And all the rustic arms that fury can tuppfy : 

If then iwime grave aud pious man appear, 

They hush their noise, and lend a lisvnifig ear ; 

He soothes with sober words their angry kuind, 

And quenches their innate desire of biowl r » 

So when the father of the flood appears, 

And o'er tiie seas his sov*reign trident reafN, 

Their Any falls/’ 

The wonderful genius of Sir Isaac Ntwton, aiul Win aigncity 
in discovering the laws of nature, w admirably expre^wd in tliat 
short but sublime epitaph by Pope : 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in Qieht; 

God said, T«ct Newton be, and all was Tight/' 


Hitherto we have found grandeur only in quaiitie;; of mind; hut 
it may be asked, la there no real grandeur in maferial objects ? 

It will perliaps appear extravagant to deny tlmt there is ; yet 
it deserves to be consideted, whether all the grandeur we ascribe 
to objects of sense be not derived fr<»n something intoDeetiia!, 
of winch they are the effects or signs, or to wliitrh they bear 
some relation or analogy. 

XL Metaphorical tue of language ancient. —Besides the rela¬ 
tions of effect and cause, of sigu and thing signified, there are 
innumerable rimiUtudes and anah^es between things of very dif¬ 
ferent nature, which lead us to coimect them in our imagination, 
aud to ascribe to the one what properly belongs to tlio^ other. 

[Every metaphor in language is an •mstaiice of this ; and it 
iniut be remembered, that a very great part of language, rfhi^h 
we now account proper, ioae criginally metaphorical,* tor the 
metaphoric^ meaning becomes the proper as soon as it becomes 
the most usual; imi» more, when that which was at first the 
proper meaning^faHs into disuse.] 

XIL—2^0 eaueet have contributed to the eivlenHve lue of 
[ {!) The poverty of language, no doubt, contributes 

2 M 
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ill part to the use of metA]^or; ai>d therefore we find the most 
barren and uncultivated langui^fea the iDott metaphorical.} But 
the most copious language may be called buTen> compaiM with 
the of human conceptions) and can never, without the 

use of figures, keep pace with the variety of their plicate modi* 
fications. 



eye. All ngtirative 
speech preaenta souiethli^of this kind; and the heOMig of poetical 
language seems fa be denrad in a great measure from this source.] 

Of aU figurative language^ diat is the most conunon, the most 
natural, and the moot agreeable^ wliich citlier gives a body, if wc 
may so speak, to tkiiw intellectuoi, and clothes them with visi- 
hlo qualities \ or wl£b« on the other hand, givoa intellectual 
qualities to the objects sense. 

To beings of more exalted faculti^^s, intellectual objects may 
perhaps appear to most advantage in their naked siAfpHcity. But 
we ean har^y conceive them but by means of some analogy they 
bear to the objects of sense. The naiues we give them are almost 
aH metaphorical or analogical. 

Thus the namea of grand and sublime, aa well as their oppo¬ 
sites, mean and low, are evidently borrowed from the dimensions 
of voij f ^ li ttuat be acknowledged, that many tiun^ are 
inly grtM and snblimc, to whidi we cannot ascribe the dimen- 
fdons ^ height and extension. 

Scone analosT there is, without doubt, between greatness of 
duoensioni wl£h is an object of extemid sense, said that gran- 
d<^ ItUm % on object of ta^te. On account oi this analogy, 
the iagflHiilMwvn it* name from tbe first| and the naiae being 
eosfunmy ipi to conceive that there k SMnething cooiinon in 
tha «lfa« tUngs. 

XIZI* ^ mar^ qUaliriet of mifidi denoted by 

nartfia>lifc^ltein some quality of bo^ to whidk ikh bove some 
anaio^f withml any thing eomraon in their natwa*} 

Swetftw*< Posterity, rimplicity end dupltm^^ rectitude 

and otook«AiMtture aekm common to eartain qui^MB t£ nund^ 
to body tb which they hare Maes, 

be wodMi leitt who escribed to a body 

that Ms the qualities rfauiw# 

* ipWBriwd 

taitti 
of Mb 
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The sea the iky lours, the meadows smile, the rivalcts 

murmur^ the breezes whisper, the soil is grateful or ungra^ful; 
such expresdous are so fazmliar in common language, diet they 
are scarcely accounted poetiod or figurative; but they give a kind 
of dignity to inanimate objects, and make our conception of them 
more agreeaUe. 

When W8 connder matter as an inert, extended, divisible and 
moveable substance, there seems to be nothitig in these qualities 
which we can call gnad; and when wc Mcril^ grandeur to any 

{ portion of matter, oowover modified, may it not bonow this cua- 
ity from something intellectual, of whiem it is die eifocC, or ngn, 
or instrument, or to which it bears some analogy; or, perhaps, 
•because it produces in the mind an emotion that hns some resem- 
binnee to tivat admiration which truly grand cdqects raise ? 

XIV. Burke muted hy the eimiiarUy of dread to admiration,—^ 
A very eluant writer <ta the sublime and beautifuJ) makes every 
thing grand or sublime that ia terrible. [Might he not b<» led to 
this by the similarity betweesi dread and admiration f Jioth are 
grave and soleum passions; both make a strong impression upon 
the mind; and both are very infectious.] But they diifer speci¬ 
fically, in this respect, that admiration supposes ’^omc uncotiuncm 
excoUence in its object, which dread docs not. We may odutire 
what we sec no reason to droad; and we may di'ead wliat wc do 
Dot admire. In dread, thore is nothing of that enthusiasm which 
naturally accompanies adHiiration, and is a chief ingredient ol the 
emotion raised by what is truly grand or sublime. 

Upon the sriiole, I humldy apprehend, that true grnndour is 
such a degree of excellence aa is fit to raise an enthusiasticai 
admiratioii; that this grandeur is found originally and properly 
in qualities of mind; it is discerned in objects of sense only 
by rcfiection, aa the light we perceive in the moon and planets 
is truly the light of the sun; and that tiiose who look for gran¬ 
deur in mere matter, seek the living among the dead. 


diiferent name iron that whirii belooga properiy to the ol^ects 
of sense, aa they era very different ia ihm nature, and produce 
very dl&r«it emotions in the mind ot the spectator. 

Qvtsams FCA SZAMXNATiON. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


O? BXAOTY. 

I. The kinds of beauty akuoet a» various as the ofyeris favhich 
the term is applied .— Bsavtt is found in things so various, and 
80 very different in nature, that it is difficult to say wherein it 
consists, or what tlicre can be common to all the objects in'qrhich 
it is found. 

Of the objects of aeose, we find beauty in colour, in sound, in 
form, in motitm. ^ere are beauties of speech, and beauties of 
thought; beauties in the arts, and in the sciences; beauties in 
actions, in afibctiona, and in characters. 

Ill thmm so different uid so unlike, is there any qualitv, the 
same in all, which w» may by the name of heau^ ? wHutt 
can it be that is common to the thought of a mind, and the 
form of a piece of matter, to an abstract theorem, and a stroke 
of wit! 

f am indeed unable to conceive any quali^ in all the different 
tiiiuga that are beautiiul, (hat is the same in them all. 

There seems to be no identity, nor even similarity, between the 
beauty of a theorem and the beauty of a piece of music, though 
both may be beautiful. Ihc kinds of brauty seem to be as ta- 
rious as the objects to wliich it is ascribed. 

IT. TAwveriefyAosaratMmofor^n.—But why should things 
so different be culed by the same name ! This cannot be with¬ 
out a reesom If there be notliii^ common in the things them¬ 
selves, tibey must have • some common relatim to us, or to some¬ 
thing else, which leads us to give them the same name. 

AB objects we call beautiful agree in two things, which 
seem to conenr in our sense of beau^. first. When they are 
•q>erceiTed, ot even imagined, they produce a certain agveeahle 
emotion or feeling in the mind; end secondi^, This ^eeable 
emotion is aecoca|Minied with fcn opinion or heuaf of their haring 
s<Nine peifsetioa or excellence belonging to them. / 

Whether tlm plewure we feel in contemplatii^ beautifijl 
objects mav httse any connexion with tim belief of 

tlieir exeeUtnwtV o» wn. ' 


or whether that pleasure be conjoined with this 
belief, ^ the go&d ^le a sn re only of our Maker, i will not deter¬ 
mine. The foaf see Dr. Mce’s sentiments tqpoa this fob- 
jeot, whmh tnasidexation, in (he second Af his 

“ Boiiew of du>’ 

Though we^.vt^ 


our sense 
have no nsaUMlsy 
that wha 
In treating 




mceiTe is postibla* M|I dadeaMnted, 
I, to show, that 
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common^ it a mistake* There ma; be, and probably are, many 
necessary connesiozM of things in nature, which we are too 
dim^ighted to discorer* 

The emotion produced by beautiful ejects is gay and pleasant. 
It sweetens and iiumanizea the temper, is friendly to every bene¬ 
volent affection, and tends to aUay sullen and angry passions. 
It enlivens the mind, and disposes it to other agreeable emotions, 
such as those of love, hope, and joy. It gives a value to the 
obj^t, abstracted from its utility. 

In things that may be possessed as property, lieauty greatly 
enhances the price. A beautiful dog or horse, a beautiful coach 
or house, a bMUtiful pioture or prospect, is valued by its owner 
and by others, not only for its utility, but for its bcouty* 

If tbc beautiful object be^ jierson, his company and conversa¬ 
tion are, on that account, the more agreeable, and wc arc dis* 
posed to love and esteem him. Even in a perfect stranger, it is 
a powerful Veeommendation, and disposes us U> favour and think 
well of him, if of our own sex, wd still more if of the other. 

“ There is nothing,*' says Mr. Addison, that makes its way 
more directly to tho soul tban beauty, which iminodlately dif¬ 
fuses a secret satisfaction and complacence tlirough the Imagina¬ 
tion, and gives a finishing to any tiling that is great and uncom¬ 
mon. The ve^ first discovery of it strikes the mind witli an 
inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight tlu'ougli all 
its faculties.'* 

III. Dijfcrem^ and agreement belmen liking to a person, 
and Uking to inanimate beings^—At we ascribe beauty, not only 
to persons, but to inanimate things, wc pve the name of love 
or liking to the emotion, which l^uty, in both thc»<e kinds of 
objects, produces. [It is evident, however, that liking to a 
person is a very different affection of mind from liking to an 
inanimate thing. The first always implies benevohficc; but 
what is ioaoiniate cannot be the object of beucvolence. The 
two affections, however different, have a resemblance in some 
respects { and, on account of tiiat resembkneo, have the same 
name:} and perhaps beau^, in these two different kinds of 
objects, though it has one name, may be as different in its nature 
as the emotions wlu<^ it produces in us. 

Beades tbe agreeable emotion which beautiful objects produce 
in the mind of the.spectator, they produce also au opinion ot 
judgment of some penection or excellence in the object. This 
I to be a sec^d-in^edient in our sense of beauty, though 
it Mmna not to be admitted by modern philosophers. 

The ingeniom 1^. Hutcheson, vriio perceived some of the 
dvfeibta otMr. Looke*s system, and made very important jmprov^ 
rnbnts upon i^ soems ic have been carried away by it, in his 
notion 01 beauty. In his “ Inquiry concerning Beauty,** sect. I., 

Let it be obiiervedj'* eayt he, that, in the following papers, 


^>S4 iMQtr nu. cbaf. iv. 

the word bcMit; is takesi far the idea noMd in us, and the 
sen« of Wty. fm our poiiet of xeceiTiag that id«.” And, 
^ain, Only let it be observed, that, by abstdute «e carmnal 
beauty, M not understood any quidi^ sutmcoed to be in the 
object wbch ahouid, of itsejtf, be beautiful, wtbout relatkm to 
any W which percnvea it i for beou^, like other names of 
sen^bie ideuy properly the p^eeption d $oim nund; 

BO coiOf not, sweety bitter^ dMoie the seAsatioixs io our diindsy 
to which per^ps there is w> reeWnWsnce id the olgecta which 
excite Ideas m mi hawmei, we generaUjr ima^ other- 
mne* Were Uiere no Biiodi idth s Kense of beauty^ to ccmtomr 

I ^ not how they could be colled beautiful.” 

IS no doubt on mlogy between the extexniJ seiiM of 
and ta^ and the nter^ sense of beauty. This analogy 
led Dr. Hutmeaojii cod other modem philoiopheri, to apply to 
beauty whaf Hm Cartes and Iiocke had taught ccmcenung the 

pmeired by the external aenses. 

IV. t^ffa JIfoeA#*# CMceoniiig the secondary qualities 

^notao muah an error in lUdgment as an abuBB of 
««w.J M dkthifntiahed very properly, between the sensationB 

quality or structure in the 
J?*Wl ia (^Bj^ed by nature to pioduce those sensations in 
^ Ke oba^rpdveiyjusdy. that there can be no similitude 
between one of these and tne other. They have the relation 
M an effect to its caw, but no similitude. This was a very 
just and proper correction of the doctrine of tiis Pmipatetics, 
Mmo taugntj tl^ all our sensdtions .ire the very form and image 
qtiobty m the object by which they are produced. 

What to be determined was, wn«her the worda 

heat and cold, m conunon language, signify the we 

ferf, M the of the object which are the cause of tb^ 

sensations, w. Ijodce made heat and cold to signify only the 
sensahona M ^ not the qualities which are the cause of 

^ apprehend, lay hia mistake. For it is 
^ l*ogW. that hot and edd, sweet and 
faittar, ata at^MItea of «temm objects, and not of t]^ person 
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real exstHinco id the olyect. ^ And t^^ute of all laDfruag:ea 
ahowa^^ duit the of Maut;^ fa^otig* to this exeelleiice of the 
ob^t, and not to the fsalings of the spectator. 

To MV that there is iii no b^uty in those objects in 

vrhich all men perceiTO beauty^ is to attribute to tnan fallacious 
senses. But we have no ground to thiuk so diare&pectfuBj of 
the Author of our being; the faculties he hatli given us are 
not fahaoious; nor U tlut beauty, which he hath so liberally 
difiUaed over all woriu of his bands, a mere fancy in us, but 
a real excellence iA hie works, which express the perfection of 
their Divine Author, 

We have rc^n to believe, not only that the beauties we see 
in nature are* ml, and not fancifu], but that there are thousands 
which our faculties are too dull to perceive. We see many 
beauties, both of human and divine ari, which the brute animus 
are incapable of perceiving; and superior beings may excel us 
as far in their oiacemment of true beauty, aa we excel tlic 
brutes. 


tgy The man .who is skilled in painting or slatu^rjft loes more 
of tlte beauty of a fine picture or statue t)mn a common specta* 
tor. The same thing holds in all the fine arts. The'most per* 
feet works of art, have a beauty that strikes even the rude and 
iguoraiit; but they see only a small part of that beauty which 
is seen in such worlcs by those, who understand them perfectly, 
and can produce them. 

This may be applied with no less justice to the work» of 
nature. The^have a beauty that strikes even the ignorant and 
inattentive. But the more we discover of their structure, of 
their mutual relarimm, and of the laws by which U\ey aru governed, 
the greater beauty, and the more delightful marks of iirt, wisdom 
and goodness, we discern. 

KT Thus the expert anaiomisi sees numberless beaudful con¬ 
trivances in ^ structure of the human body, which axe unknown 
to the ignorant ^ ^ 

MT AJ^hoxigh the vul^ eye 4 ^s much beauty in die face 
of the heavens, and in the various motions and changes of the 
heavenly hodi^, the expert otfhiaofaer, who knows ^eir order 
and their periods, the oi’bila they describe,in the vast 

region of space, ud the simple and beautiful laws by which 
their motleais'are govomed^ sod all the appearances ^of their 
stations^ progtassio&s^ 4md retrograd^ons, their eclipses, occult- 
atiims, and tranrils are podum^'^se^ a beauty, order, md 
hitnnony reigw ttuni^ tne wheda planeUty system, which de¬ 
lights me nuod- ■ The eclipses of 'the sun and moon, ond^ the 
bhixuig tails of demsta,.which strike terror into barbarous nations, 
funiiah the most ^ei^iig'epiertainment to bis eye, and a feast 
to his understanding* 

■ VI, Mani/ dt vorts tf kature vnferceivtd by iht 
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iffuor/rnL —In every part of uat\]re*9 works, there arc numberless 
beauties, which, ou account of our ignorance, we are luiable to 
perceive. Superior beings may see more than w'c; but lie only 
who made them, and, upon a review, pronounced them all to be 
^'cry goorl, Ciiu sec all their beauty* 

Dur deteminatioua with regard to the beauty of objects, may, 
I think, l>e distiu^ahed into two kinds \ the first we may c^I 
instinctive, tlie otJicr rational. 

Some objects strike ua at once, and appear beautiful at first 
sight, witliout any refiection, without our being able to say why 
we call tliem beautiful, or being able to specify any pcriectioii 
wliich jnstifies our judgment* Somotlung of this kind there 
t^eems to bo in brute ammals, and iu children before the use of 
reason ; nor does it end with in&ncy, but continues through life. 

ler Iji the plumage of birds, and of buttcrilics, in the colours 
and form of nowerB, of shells, and of many otlicr objects, we 
perceive a beauty that delights; but cannot say what it is in the 
object that should produce that emotion* 

The beau^of the object may m such coses be called an occult 
\Ve know well how It alTects our senses; but what it 
is in Itself we know not. But this, as well as other occult 
equalities, is a proper subject of philosophical disauisition; and, 
by a care^i lamination of the objects to whicn nature hath 
given this amiable quality, wc may perhaps discover some real 
excellence in the ol^ect, or at least, some valuable purpose that 
is served by the effect which it produces upon us. 

This instinctive sense of beauty, in different species of animals, 
may differ as much os the external sense of t^te, and in each 
species be adapted to its maniicr of life. By this perhaps the 
various tribes are led to associate with their kind, to dwell among 
certain objects rather tlian others, and to construct their habita^ 
lion in a parUcular manuer. 

lliere seem likewise to be varieties tn the sense of beauty in 
the individuals of the same spedes, by which they are directed 
ill the choice of a mate, and in the love and car^ of their 
olf^riug. 

''We see,^ saya Mr. Addison, ''that every different species 
of sensiUe <^eatures has its different notions c^boauty, and that 
each of t)t€m ia anost affected with the beauties of its own kind. 
Thk is no where more remarkable than in birds of the same 
shape and proportion, where, vro often see the mate determined 
in his couxlsh^ slb^e grain or tincture of a featlior, 

imd nevet du<iovering any ehanns but in the colour of its own 
species/^ T- •; 

^ Mt thilssw swytra fidem, ssnetasqae Torctar 
CoBaabh non Ilium in ptotm eandor 
fl4tti9ctst tdftm i aeoue prsvum scccndit smwm 
g a fa ad i di ^1 boaetto in vertis* cdsta; 

fvparc^svs iu(w pemnnsa; 
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FasmioM explorat e&uttu, roacuUsque requii#^ 

Co^aUf, paribuaqae ioterlita corpora ^Ctii: 

Ni faceret, pictU sylvmn circom uodique monttris 
ConAisam a^mcerca viilgo, partuaque blforaea, 

Rt genxu ambiguuui, ot veneiia monumenta ncfauike. 

Hinc marula in ni^o le oblectat nigra marito; 

Hinc •ocium lasciva petit pbiloraela canorum, 

AgT)08cttque pares eomtua; tunc noctua tetram 
Canlttem alarum^ et glaucoi miratur oeetloe. 

Neinpe aibi acmper conetat, crcacitque quotanuia 
lAicica progeniet, castoe coiifeMa pareutes: 

Vere novo exultat, plumaaque decora juventus 
Explicut ad lolem, patribque colonbus ardet" 

He vedtock*a tawi knowa itiictlj to obaerve, 

From these no painted plumage makes him swerve; 
iu vain invited by the snowy breast, 

The wings bright glancing, or the splendid crest, 

Heedless of all he searches through the grove. 

To court the favours of a cognate love. 

Were lets hU care, the wooAi, the lawns would teem 
With creatures monstrous as a fever's dream ; 

'I*hs blackbird thus, with love's gay hopes elate, 

Unerring seeks and claims his sable mato; 

The Jiigntingaic delighted |>ours his ihnuit, 

And WOOS his consort with a kindred note; 

Ihc owl admires tho furuii the stare, the cries, 

Which scatter terror as his female tiles. 

Broods pass away hy other broods replaced, 
tn whom the parents' forms ond notes are traced: 

Tlio fefUher'd youth in sprinfftldc's bloom rejoice, 

And piiuse Ihhju Nature with a grateful voice. 

Ill the human kind there are varietjoa in the t<uk' oi* beauty, 
of which we can no more ai^ign a n^aaon than of tl)e variety of 
their features, though it is easy to perceive that very important 
ends are answered by both. ITiese varioties are most ohsorvablo 
in the judgments we form of the features of the otlier wx ; anti 
in this the intention of nature is most apparent. 

VIL Ifotv far our determinaHom of beaulif m«// be rleevied 
rational.-^Aa far as our determinations of tlic comparative 
beauty of objects are sns/iTzefffe, they are no subject of jeusoniiig 
or of criticism; they are purely the gift of nature, and w'c havi? 
no standard by which they may he mea.<mreih 

[But there are judgments of beauty that may be called rational, 
being grounded on some agreeable quality of the object which 
distinctly coiiceired, and may be specified.] 

This distinction betw^n a rational judgment of beauty and 
that which is instinctive, may be illustrated by an instimee. 

fST In a heap of pehblet, one that is rcniartcahlc for brilliancy 
of colour and regularity of figure, will be picked out of the Iwap 
by a child. He perceives a beauty in it, puts a vnhic upon it, 
and is fond of tho property of it* for this pi’cferenco, no rejxson 
con be given, but that cnildren arc, by their constitution, fond 
of brilliant colours, aod of regular figures. 
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Suppose, agoln^ that an expert mechttfUc, views a well 
constructed machine. He secs all its parts to be made of the 
fittest uiateriala, and uf the most proper fonnj uoUuitg super¬ 
fluous, nothing deficient; every part adapted to its use, und the 
whole fitted in the most perfect manner to the end ior vshich it 
is intended. He pronounces it to be a beautiful machine. He 
views it with the same agreeable ©motion as tlie child viewed 
the pobhlo; but he can give a reason for his judgment, and 
point our tlic particular perfectiona of the object on which it is 
grounded. 

Although the inatinctive and the rational sense of beauty may 
he ])orfoct)y ^^tinguished iu ’speculation, yet, in passing iudg- 
ment upon pwicular ol^ccts, they are oft<m so mixed and con- 
fomidod, that it is difficult to assign to each its own province. 
Nay, it may often happen, that a judgiocnt ot the beauty of an 
object, which was at first merely instinctive, shall afterwards be- 
rational, when we discover some latent perfection ol which 
that beauty in the object is a sign. 

VIII. 0/ oriffin(U 4ind derivative heatU^. —[As the sense of 
beauty may be iliatii^ished into instinctive and rftti<inHl 5 fi(J, 
1 think, beauty, itself may be distinguUhed into original and 
derived,] 

Aa some objects shine by their own light, and niany more by 
"light that is txirrowed and roflected; so, I conceive, the lustre 
ol‘ beauty in some objects is inherent and original, and in uuiny 
others is borrowed and re flee*, ted. 

Tliere is nothing more commoii in the sentiments of all man- 
kin<t, and in the language of all nations, than what luay lie 
cuUod a communication of attributes; tliat is, transferring an 
attribute, &om the subject to which it proi>crly belongs, to some 
related or resomWiDg subject. 

'rhe various objects which nature presents to our view,^ ev'eu 
those that are most different in kind, luive innumerable wmili- 
tudos, relations, and aiudugies, wdiich wo contemplate with 
pleasure, and which lead us naturally to borrow words and 
attributes from one object to express wliat belongs to another. 
1 *he greatest pwt erf every language under faeaveii, is made up 
of words bonwed frcim one thing, aud e^pUed to soincihiiig 
supposed to bar© some relation ur analogy to their first sig- 
nilication. 

The attrihutOB (rf faddy w© ascribe to mind, and t)«e attributes 
of miud to material objects. To Inanimate things we aucribe 
life, and even ir^Uectiw and moral qualities. Aud although 
the qualities that ore thus made common belong to one of the 
subjects iu the ptoper sanae, and ti> the otiicr metaphorically, 
these diffomal smses am often so mixcni iu our imagmaiion, os 
to produce the sentiment with regard to both. 

it is thorefrrfe narnral, aud agreeable to the aSriun of human 
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sc'ut iruciits and of liuman langua^, tluvt in many cases tlie beauty 
which onginally and properly is m the thing signitied, should be 
transferred to the sign; that which is. in tlie cause, to the effect; 
tliat which ia in the end, to tlie means; and tliat which is in the' 
agent, to tlie iustruinent. 

JX. Analogy beitveen Me dutinctions of graudeur and More of 
beauty .—flf what was said in the last chapter of Uie distinction 
between the arandcur which we ascribe (1) to qualities of mind, 
and tliat widen wc ascribe (2) to material objects, be well founded, 
this distinction of tiiu beauty of objects will easily be admitted 
as perfectly analogous to it* I shall tlicrefore only illustrate it 
b}' an example.] 

ftiT There is nothing in the exterior of a man more lovely 
ami more attractive than perfect good breeding. But what fs 
this good breeding ? It consists of nil the external signs of due 
respect to our superiora, conde.sccnsion to our inftniors, polite* 
ness to all with whom we converse or have to do, Joined in Uio 
fair Sex with tluit delicacy of outward beluiviour which becoires 
tlieiiK Amt how comes it to have such cluinm in the eyes of all 
luatikiiid? For this reason only, as 1 apprehend, tiuu It is a 
natural sign of that temper, and those Hlfections and sentimenU 
with regard to otbei's, and with regard to ourselves, which nre in 
themselves truly amiable and hcautifuL 

Tins is th<? original, of which good breeding U the picture; 
ami it is the beauty of the original that is reflected lo our scum? 
by tile ])icture. '/'Itc beauty of good breeding, therefore, is oot 
originally in the external beliaviour in which it con^unts, hwi is 
derived from the qualities of mind which it expn^sses. And 
though there may be good breeding without the auuablc quali¬ 
ties of nuud, its Ijcauty is still derived from what it naturally 


expresses. 

jC. Of the qualitiee in objects generally to tohic/t beauty of 
nW^er kind may be ascribed .—[Having explained tliesc dis¬ 
tinctions of our sense of beauty into instinctive and rational, and 
of beauty itself into oriaiual and derived, I would now' proceed 
to give a general view oi those qualities in objects, to whicli we 
may justly and rationally ascribe beauty, whether original or 
derived*] 

But here some embarrassment arises from the meaning 
of lie word beauty, which I had occasion before to observe. 

Sometimes it is extended, so as^ to inchidc every thing that 
pleases a good taste, and so comprehends grandeur and novelty, 
as well as what in a more restricted sense is called beauty. At 
other times, it U even by good writers confined to the objects of 
s^t| when they are rither seen, or remombered, or imagined* 
it is a^it^ by all that there are beautl^ in music; 
that these is beauty as well as sublimity in composition, both iu 
verse and iu prose; that there is beauty in characters, in affec- 
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tions^ and in actions. These are not objects of sight; and a 
man may be a goo.1 judge of beauty of various khuls, who haa 
not the faculty c»f aigbu 

To give a dctenninate meaning to a word so variously ex¬ 
tended and restricted, I know no better way thaji whut is sug¬ 
gested by the common division of the objects of taste into novelty, 
^iwideur, and beauty,* Novel^, it is plain, is no ijuality of the 
jiew object, but merely a relation wliich it has to rite knowledge 
of the person to whom it is new. Tlicrjfore, if this general 
ilivision he just, every quality in wi object That pleases a good 
taste, must, iu one degree or another, have eitlter grandeur or 
boauly. It may still be difficult to fix the )>rccisc lunit betwixt 
grandeur and b^uty; but they roust together comprehend every 
thing fitted hy its nature to please a good Uiste, that is, every 
roai perfection and excellence in the objects we eon tern j>late. 

In a poem, m a picture, in a piece of music, it is real oxcxjl- 
lence tlmt jileases a good taste* In a person, every perfection 
of tile mind, moral or intellectual, and every perfection of the 
body, gives pleasure to the spectator us well us to the owner, 
when tljere is no envy nor nialigiiity to destroy that pleasure. 

It is therefore in tlie scale of perfection and teal oxccdlenco 
iliatwe must look forwlwt iseitlier grand or beautiful in objects. 
Whut the proper object of admiration is grand, and what is 
tlu^jroper object of lovo and estoom is bean tifid. 

Tnis, 1 think, is the only notion of l>cuuty that corresponds 
with the dividoA pf flio objects of usto whicli luis been generally 
received by philosophers* And this connexion of beauty with 
real perfection, was a capital doctrine of the Socratic school. It 
is often ascribed to Socrates in the lUalogues of X^lato and of 
Ximopbon, 

XL We may therefore take a vit'w, first, of those qualities of 
mind to which we may justly ami mlionally ascribe bciauty, and 
then of the beau^ we perceive in the objects of sense. [We 
slmll find, if 1 mistake not, that, in the first, original beauty is 
to be found, and that the beauties of the second class are derived 
from some relatio» they bear to loind, as the dgns or expressions 
of Kome amiable ment^ quality, or os the cSects of design, art, 
and wise conbrivance*] 

[As grandeur naturally produces admiration, bc^auty naturally 
produces love. We may therefore justly ascribe beauty to tlioae 
qualities which are the natural objecta of love and kind afiec- 

Xll* Certam moral ttr^uts obviousty potsesf intrimic toorih, 
—'Of this kind chiefly are acme of die moral virtues, which in a 
peculiar manner coniritute a lovely character* Innocence^ gen¬ 
tleness, condescension, humant^, natural afiection, public spirit^ 
and the whole train of the soft and gentle virtues. [Th^ qua- 

« AdtKsoo’s Categories, p. 506. 
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lities are amiable from their very nature^ imd on a<tcount of their 
intrinsic worth.] 

There are other virtuoa tliat raise admiration^ and arc there• 
fore prand; such as luajfnaiuinity, fortitude, self-command, 
superiority to pain and labour, siipc?riority to pleasure, and to 
the smiles of fortiuic as well fkA to her frowits. 

Those awful virtues constitute wliat i» grand in tb(? 

human character; the gentle virtues, wliat is most beautiful and 
lovely. As they arc virtues, th<*y draw the approbation of oiiv 
monu facul^; as they arc bccoinitig and anuable, they adect 
ouj' sense of ^auty. 

Next to the amiable moral virtues, there arc many intellectual 
talents which have an intrinsic value, and draw our love aiut 
esteem to those who possess ilietn. Such ore. Ioiowl(:*clge, good 
sense, wit, hun\<>UT, oneerfulncss, poo<l taste, oxcolkncc in any 
of tile fine arts, in oloquonce. In dramatic action ; and we may 
odd, excellence In every art of peace or wa that is UKofnl in 
8/>cicty. 

'There are likewise talents which we i rfor to hody, which 
have an original beauty and comclincAs; such as health, slrongth, 
and agility, the usual atUmdautsof youth; skill in bodily c\^‘r- 
cises, and skill in the mcdianic arts. These are real porres tions 
of the man, as tlicy increase his power, and rendej* the body u 
fit instrurnoiit for the mind. 

XI ir. Original fountain of 6ra«/y,—[I apprehend, therefore, 
that it is in the moral and iuu^llcctual perfections of mind, and 
in its active powers, that beauty originailv dwells; and that from 
this as the fountaint all the beauty wluch wo pc reel vo in tlu' 
visible world is derived.] 

Tliis, 1 think, was Uie opinion of the njicieni [jlnlosophei's 
before named; and it has l>een adoptc^d hy Lord SliaiVshury 
and Dr. Akenside among the moderns. 

“ Mind, mind alone 1 b^ar witness earth .anil Itcftv'n. 

The living foantains m itself containH 
Of beauteous and suhlimc. Here h.»u<l in lutnd 
Sll {>animouJ)t the graces. Here enlluxmL'd, 

Cclestiai Venus, with divitiest eirs, 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy.*'—A kbnsidp- 

But neither mind, nor any of its qualitk*?* or po>v>?rs, is mi imme¬ 
diate object of perception to man. We ans iudi^i d, immediately 
eonscioue of the operations of our own uiiud: »url every degree 
of perfection in them gives the pureal pleasure, with a propor¬ 
tional degree of self-esteem, so nattering to sclf-lovo, that the 
great difficulty is to keep it within just bounds, so that we may 
not think of ourselves above what wn onglit to think. 

Other minds we perceive only through th<5 mrJium of material 
objects, on whioKrignoiuros ore impressed. It is tbiougU 
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t]iis inediiuii tliat we perceive lile, activity, wisdom, and every 
moral and intellectual quality in other beings. The sigus of 
those qualities are iininediately perceived by the senses; by 
tl^em the qualities themselves* are reflated to our understanding; 
and we are very apt to attribute to the sign the beauty or the 
grandeur, which is properly aad or^;iiiaUy in the things signifiec]. 

XIV, The invisible Cre&tmr, the Fountain of all perfeetiou, 
hath stamped upon all his works si^aturcs of his divine ^Yisdr>m, 
power, and beiugnity, which are visible U> all men. The works 
of men in science, in tltc arts of ^ste, and ui the iriechanicnl 
arts, bear the signatures of those qualities of iniiid u'hich wer<^ 
employed in iheir production. 2nrir external behat^iour and 
conduct in life expresses the good or bad qualities of their mind. 

In every species of animals, wo percoive by visible signs tlieir 
instiueU, thi^ir appetites, their aifcctions, tlieir sagat^t)'. Even 
in the inanimate world there are many things analogous to the 
qualities of mind; so that there b hardly any thing belonging to 
mind which may not be represented b) images taken from the 
objects of sense; and, on the other baud, every object of 
s<m8e is beautified, by bon owing ailiie from the attrlbutt.s of 
mind. 

* Thus the beauties uf mind, though invisible in Uicmsclvea, 
are perccivt'd iu the objecU of souse, ou which their image is 
impre8s<!d. 

If wo consider, on the other band, the qualities iu sensible 
olnects to which we ascribe beauty, I apprehend wc shall find iu 
all of them somf relatiozi to mind, and the greatest in thfiso tliat 
are most beautil'ul. 


Wlicn we consider inammale matter abstractly, as a substance 
endowed with the qualiUca of exU'nsion, aolidiiy, divisibility, and 
mobility, there seems to be nothing in ^ose qualities tliat affects 
our sense of beauty. But when we coutempUte tlie glol>c which 
we inhabit, as fitted by^ its form, by its motions, and by its furni¬ 
ture, for the habitation and support of on infinity of various 
orders of living creatures, from the lowest reptile up to man, 
we have a glorious spectacle indeed! with which the grandest 
and the most beautiful structuies of human art can bear no com- 


panson. « 

XV. The Offfa perfection of dead matter is its being, by ito 
various forms ona quiuities, su admirably fitted for the purposes 
of aoimal fife, oxid ooi^y that of man. It fim^ishee the mt$terial$ 
of tcerff art that tends to the support or the embellishment of 
human life^ By ihe Supreme Artist, it is firganlzed in the va* 
nous trib^ of the vmtMle kingdom, and endowed with a kind 
of life;, a ynjxk whira human art cannot imitate, nor human 
understaodiii^ camprehcaiL 

In the Indies aad various organs of the fmimd tribes, there is 
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a conipotition of matter still more woiulerful and more mjrsteri^ 
ous, though we see it to be admirably adapted to the purposes 
and manner of life of every species* But in every form, unor¬ 
ganized, v^etablt, or animal, it derives its beauty from the pur¬ 
poses to which it is subservient, or from the signs of wisdom, or 
of otlier mental qualities which it exhibits. 

The qualities of inanimate matter, in which wc perceive beauty, 
are, sound, colour, form, and motion 5 the first an object of hear¬ 
ing, tlie other three of sight; which wo may consider in order. 

XVJ. The heauty of a eound bo(h the sign and the eject of its 
'perjectims^-^lxi a single note, sounded by a very fine voice, there 
IS a beauty which wc do not perceive in the saine note, sounded 
by a bad voice, or an imperfect instrument. I need not attempt 
to enumerato the perfections in a single Tiot4% wliiclj give beauty 
to it. Some of them have names in the schmcc of nmric, nwA 
there perhaps are others which have no nauft’S. But 1 think it 
will be allowed, that every quality which gives beauty to a Kingle 
note, is a sign of Home perfection, cither in tlie organ, wJiether it 
be tlie hnmau voice or an instrument, or !n llie cxecutiun. The 
beauty of the sound U boUi the sign and the elFeet of this perfec¬ 
tion; and the perfection of the cause is tlic only reason ive can 
assign for the beauty of the effect. 

In a com posit] on of sounds, or a piece of inusi(r, the beauty is 
cither in tbo harmony, tlic melody, or the expression. The 
beauty of expression must be derived, either from the beaxUy of 
tlie thin^ expressed, or from the art and nkill employed in ex¬ 
pressing It properly. 

In harmony, the very names of concord and discord arc 
ihetapliorical, and suppose some analt^y between the relations 
of sound, to which tdicy are figuratively appliiid, and the rela¬ 
tions of mineb and affections, which they originally and x^^operly 
signify. 

As far as I can judge by my ear, when two or more persons 
of a good voice and ear, cemverse together iu amity and friend¬ 
ship, the tones of tbeii di^reot voices are concordant, but be¬ 
come discordant when they give vent to angry 2)assion8; so that, 
without hearing what is sai^ one may know by the tones of the 
different voices, whether they qaarrel or converse amicably. 
This, in^ed, U not so easily perceived in those who have been 
taught, by good-hroeding, to suppress angry tones of voice, even 
when they are angry, os in ihc lowest ranJe, who express their 
angry passioiu wiwotit any restraint. 

when discord arises occasionally in conversation, but Mon 
terminates iu perfect amiW, we receive more pleasure than from 
perfect unanimity. In like manner, ui the harmony of music, 
discordant sounds are oC€am<mally introduced, but it is always in 
order to give r^sh to the most perfect concord that follows. 
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XVII. Three u^es of Iheee analo^i between 9>uisic and mind 
as to Wlirtncr these analogieAi biitwt eu the haniiony 

of a piece of musdcj and liannoiiT in the intercour«iC of minds, bo 
niemy fanciiul, or have any T<»€d foundation in fact, I submit to 
tbasc who have a nicer ear> and have applied it to observatioua 
of this kiiuL [If they liave any just touiidation, as tliey seem 
to nui to have, fhe^ serve ( 1 ) io account for the mefajyhoricol 
application of the names of concord and discord to tlic relations 
of sounds; ^2) to account for the pleasure wo have from harmony 
in music; and ( 3 ) to show that the beauty of liannony is derived 
from tlie relation it has to agreeable a flections of mijid.] 

With regard to melody, I leave it to the adepts in fhc science 
of music, to detennino whether inu^ic, comjiused according U> 
th© established rules of harmony and mehKly, can be nllogctJier 
void of expression; ancLwhether innsir that has no expressinn 
can have any beauty. To mo- it that every strain in 

melody Uiat is agreeable, is au imitation of ilie tones of tlu* 
liuman voice iu the expression of some sentiment or pasnioii, or 
an imitation of some other object in nature; ami tliut music, nn 
well as poetry, is an imitative art. 

The »eme of beauty in the colours, and in the motions of ni' 
nniiiiate objects, is, I believe, in some ca>ies instilictivo. V e 
sec, that cluldren and savagi*s arc plestsSi^J with brilliant colours 
and sprightly motions. In pei'soiis of nu improved and ratioua) 
taste, there a^e many sources rr<i]u which colinirs and tuolious 
may derive their beautv. They, as well as the forms of objects, 
admit of regularitj' anil vvtriiHy. I’lic motions prwluccd by ma- 
chinery, indicatu tlio piTlcclion or imporfi*ction of the niechau- 
isia, and may be better or wor^c adapted to their cud, and from 
that derive weir beauty or dofonuit}'. 

The colours of natural obj^Tts are cunnnoiily signs of some 
^ood or bad quality in the object; or they may surest to the 
imagination something agreeable or disapTeenblc. 

In dress and furniture, fashion has a considerable influence 
on the preference we give to one rulour above another. 

fST A number of riouds of diffcnuit and ever-chaining hue, 
seen OR the ground of a serene aaure sky at tlie going down of 
tliu sun, present to riie eye of every man a glorious spectacle. 
It is hara to say, wbetheT we should call it grand or beautiful. 
It is both in a high d^ce. Clouds towering above clouds, 
variously tinged, acocnrdizig as they approach nearer to the direct 
rays of tbo sun, enlarge our conceptions of the regions above us. 
They give ns a view of the furniture of those regions, which, 
in an unclouded air» seem to he a (^rfect void; out are now 
seen to ooDtain the stores of wind and rain, bound up for the 

£ resent, but to be poured down up<m the earth in due season, 
rven simple rustic does not look upon tlds beautiful sky, 
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merely as a ahow to please tlie eye, bat as & ^ppy option of fine 
wcatier to come. 

Tlie proper arrangement of colour, aitd of light and shade, 
i« one of tlie chief beauties of painting; but tliis beauty is 
greatest, when that arrangement gives the most distinct, the 
most natural, and the most agreeable image of that which the 
painter intended to represent. 

XV III. [If wo consider, in the last place, the beauty of form 
or figure in inanhnate otyectSf this, according to Dr. Hutcheson, 
rcHulU from regularily, mixed with voriety^ Here it ought to 
be observed; that regularity, in all cases, expresses design and 
art: for nothing regular was ever the work of chance: and 
where regularity is joined with variety, it expresses design more 
strongly. Besides, it has been justly observed, that vcgukir 
figures arc more easily and more perfectly comprehended by 
the mind than the inx»gular, of which wo can never form an 
ade(|uate conception. 

Although snnight lines and plun surfaces Imvc a beauty from 
their regular! t)', they admit of no variety, and therefore ure 
beauties of tlio lowest order. Curve lines jujiI surfaces admit 
of infinite variety, joined with every degi'ce of regularity; ami 
tliereforc in many cases excel in beauty those ai‘e straight. 

Hut the beauty arising from regularity and variety, nniKt always 
yield to that which arises froni tlie fitness of the fonn for ihe 
end intended. In every thing made for an end the form must 
be adapted lo that cud ; and every thing in the form that suiis 
the end, is ^ beauty ; every thing that unfits it for its end, is a 
deformity. 

05r The forms of a pillar, of a sword, and of a baluuce, are 
very different, Kaeh may have great Ix^auty ; hut that beauty 
is derived from the fitness of the form and of the lOiitlcr for 
tl) e pu rpo«<* i n ton dt'd. 

Were we to consider ihe form of the earth and (he 

various furniture it contains, of the inanimate kind; its distri¬ 
bution into laiwl and sea, mountains and valleys, rher*^ and springs 
of water, the variety oi’ soils that cover its surl'rtrr, and of mine¬ 
ral and metallic substances laid up within it, the air that sur¬ 
rounds it, the vicissitudes of day and night, and ni' the seasons; 
the beauty of all thew', which indeed is .superlative, consists in 
this, tlrnt they bear tlie most lively and striking impression of 
the wisdom and guoduess of their Autiior, in oontriviug s>o 
admirably for the use of man, and of their other inbalntuuts, 

The beauties of the vegetable kingdom arc far superior to 
those of inaaimaie matter, in any form which human ai t can 
give it. Hence, in all ages, men have been fond to adorn their 
persons and their habitations with the vegetable productions of 
nature. 

9 KT 
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The beauties of the field, of tho forest, and of Uie fiower-j^aideii, 
j^trike a chihl long before he can reason. He is dehghtcd with 
what be sees ; but Ijo knows not why. This is instbict, but it 
is not erndiued to cliildliocxt; it continues through all the stages 
of li7e. Jt Icatls tho fiorist, the botanist, tlie philosopher, to 
examine aiKl compare tHe objects which nature, by this power¬ 
ful instinct, recommends to his attention. By degrees, he 
becomes a critic in beauties of tJiis kind, and can gi% e a reason 
wliy he prefers one to another. In every species, ho sees the 
greatest beauty in the plants or flowers that are most peifrct in 
tli^-ir kind, which have neither suffered from unkindly soil, nor 
in<'lement weather ^ which have not been robbed of thuir nourish¬ 
im iit by other plants, nor hurt by any accident. When 
examines the internal structui*c of tliosc pnjductions of nature, 
and traces them from their embiyo slate in the soeil lo their 
maturity, he sees a thousand bc^iutiful contrivances of nature, 
whfcli least his understandU)ig iiu>ro ilum iheir extcniul form 
del^hted liis eye* 

Tlais o^ury beauty in the reyc/eWe ermtion, of winch he hns 
fornn»tl nny rational judgment, expn'sses >oinc perfeclioii in the 
objc^ct, or some wise contrivance in its author. 

In tlir finimoi we percci>c still greater b^ auli('8 Omn 

tn the vegetable. Hcr<» wo ohi^vne. liir. and sense, an<l activity, 
various instincts and allcvtions and in many cases, great sagacity. 
These are attributes of miml, and have an original beauty. 

As wo allow to linite animals a thinking principle or mind, 
ibougb far inferior u> llml which in man; and aSiiin many of 
their jutellectual imd active powers, ti»oy very much reseinblc 
the human spocies, thf'ir actiojc*, their motimis, and even their 
l<x)ks, derive a beauty from the pciwors of thought which they 
express. 

There is awondc^rful variety in their manDer of life; and W'c 
find the powers they possefs^ their (mlward form, and their 
inward structore, exactly adapted to it. In every apt^cies, the 
more perfectly any individual is fitted for its end manner of 
life, the greater is its beauty. 

SIT In a race-horse, over}' iliiog that expresses agility, ardour, 
and emulation, gives beauty to the animal. In a pointer, acute¬ 
ness of scent, eagerness on gaioe, and tractabloness, oTe the 
beauties of the species. A sheep derives its beauty &om the 
iineness and quantity of its fieece; and in the wild animals, 
crety beauty is a sign of their perfection in their kind. 

AIX. Anakgy be^petn the vegetable and the animal kingdom. 
—It is ao observation of the celebrated Linnmus, that in tho 
vegetable kingdijm, the poisonous plants have commonly n lurid 
and disagreeable appearance to the eye, of which Ik^ gives 
nmny instances. I apprehend the oheervation mag le extanded 
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to the animal kingdomt iii which wc commonly see somctlung 
shocking to the eye in the noxious and poisonous aniroals. 

The beauties which anatomists and pliyslologists describe in 
the internal structure of the various tribes of animals; in the 
organs of sense, of nutrition, and of motion, arc expressive ol' 
wwe design and contrivance, in fitting them for tlie various kinds 
of life forwhich they are intended. 

'Dius, I think, it appears; tluit the beauty >^'liich wc perceivt^ 
in the inferior anim;^, is expressive, cither of such perfu^tions 
as ihcir several natures may tecehe, or expressive of wise design 
iu him who made them, and that their beauty is do ived from 
tii^? perfectioim which it cxpi'esses. 

Jiut of all the objects of the most striking andaUtiictivc 
beauty is perceived the humau specicn, ami piirticulavly in tlie 
fair sex. 

Milton represents Satan hhmelf, lu snneying the furniture 
of this globe, as struck with the beauty of uw fitst happy pair. 

Two of far iioblor^hajH*, ernci au<l i:dl, 
fiodlike ert'CtI with native hanoni dad 
In naked nkajrjity, schem’d InnlH of sit. 

And ort hy jocnf(f, f(»r in llicir l<H«k\ diviia\ 

The imd^c of their gloiiour Maker, danic 
Truth, wisdoro, sanctiuidf scvcv, uivl fairo; 

Severe, bnt in tme filial freedom idaced, 

Wltencc true Hiiihorlty hi man ; though both ' 

Not c<]ua], An tlicir sex not eipial scemM, 

For contemplation hr. and valour f<jmrd, 

For »ho, and sweet attractive graco. 

To this well known passage of MiUon, we son Out this great 
poet ilerivcns the beauty of the first pair iu paradise from lluKse 
rji'j)res.nim of moral 9ud initdleciaai ^lualkies tokivh aj>peared 
iu Iheir outward form 'and demervMur^ 

The must imuutc and sysU'Uiatical account of heuuty in the 
human species, and particularly in the fair sox, I ha^^ in(*t with, 
is in Crjto; or, n Dialogue on Bcaiity,*' sjiul to be widueii by 
the author of “ Polymetis,” and republished by Dudsloy in bis 
<:i>lleutiou of fugitive pieces. 

XX* Spencers account of the heaaiiy of the hnuau hody. —\ 
shall bon*ow fro^u that author some observations, \'.hit‘h, I think, 
tend to show tliat the beauty of the human body is derived from 
the signs it exlribiu of sonic perfection of ilu^ iniiid o>* ]>er.son. 

[All that can be called beauty in -thi^ bun^iii species may be 
reduced to these four heads: colour^ form, expression, and grace, 
two fonner nuiy be called die body, ilie two laitcr the aoul 
of beauty.] 

(l^ The beauty of colour is not owing bolcJy to the natural 
livclmcfis of ficsiKoloat and red, nor lo the niucn greater charms 
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tlu‘y T< ccivc from being properly blended together ; but is ako 
owing, in some degree, to the idea they carry with them of good 
hrahli, without which, all beauty grows languid and less en* 
gaging, and with which it always recovers an additional strength 
and lu^c. This is supported by the authority of Cicero. 
“VenuKTas et pukhrituoo * corporis secomi non iwtcst a vale- 
tudinc,” 

Here I observe, thataa the colour of the body isvciy different 
in different climates, every nation preierring the coJour of its 
climates; and as among us one man prefers a iair beauty, another 
a brunette, without being able to give any rcjison for this pre¬ 
ference ; tins diversity oi taste has no standard in the, common 
princitih's of human nature, but must from something that 
IS diduront in different nations, mid in <l4ierent individuals of 
the same nation# 

I observed before, that fashion, habit, associationj*, and per¬ 
haps some peculiarity of constitution, may have great inHuence 
upon this internal sense, a.s well as ujam the external. Setting 
a.side the judgments arising from such causes, there seems to 
remain notliiug, that, arconJing to the common judgnmnt of 
mankiDd. oxn be called beaury in tbe colour of tlio species, but 
wliAt cxprcs.^es perfect health and liveliness, and in ilie fair sex 
softness tu^d delicacy; and nothing that can he called deformity 
but what liuHeates disi'a>e and flceiine. And if this be so, it 
follows, that tlie beauty of colour is derived from the perfedtions 
which it express. I'his, however, of all the ingieclienls of 
beauty, is the least. 

(SJ) The next in order is form, or jiroportion of parts. 'I’he 
most beautiful form, the aotlior thinks, is that which indicates 
delicacy and softness in flu* fair sex. and in the male either 
sti'i'Qglh or agility* The bcuuLy of form, therefore, lies all in 
expression, 

(3) The third ingredient, wliich hit^ more power than either 
colour or form, he calls eoyrewciw, and observes, tliat it is ouly 
the COTressioTi of the tender and kind paKsious that gives beauty; 
that aU the cruel and unkind ones add to deformity; and that, 
on this aecoun^ good nature may veiy justly be said to be the 
best feature, even in the finest face. Modesty, sensibility, and 
sweetness, blended together, so as either to*enliven or to correct 
each oth<n', give almost os much attraction as the passions are 
capable of adding to a very pretty face. 

It is owing, aays the author, to the great force of pleasingness 
which attends all the kmder passions, diat lovers not only seem, 
but really are, more beautiful to each other than they are^to the 
rest of the world; because, when they are together, the most 
pleasing passions are more frequently exerted in each of their 
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faces than iirc in either before the rest of the world* lliere 
is tiuni, as a ireiich Author very well expresses it, a soul upoji 
their eountenaiices, which does not appear when they are absent 
fjom oije another, or even hi coiupany Uiat lays a restraint upon 
their features- 

Therc is a great <U8erau*e in the same face, according as tlie 
person is in a better or a worse humour, or more or less lively. 
1'hc best complexion, the finest feaiuros, and the exactest shape, 
uilbout an^ thing of tho mind expressed in the face, is insipid > 
and unmovmg. The finest eyes in the world, with an excess of 
iualice or rage in them, will grow Hhocking. The passions can 
give beauty without the assistance of colour or f(#rm, and take it 
away witen? these have united most strongly to give it; and 
Jhnrcfore this part o^ beauty is greatly sup<*rio! to the other twrj. 

(1) The last and noblest part of beauty is grtwe^ wliicli tiio 
auitior thinks undciinablc. 

Nothing CHUses love so generally nml br^-^isnbly as grace. 
Tlicreforo, in the mythoh^y of the (iro-ks and Uoiuatis, tlie 
<1 races were tlie constant attendants of ^ t nos, tlie goddess of love. 
Grace is like tlie ceetuR of tho ft.*unc goddess, wliieh wus su]>poseil 
to comprehend every thing that was'wjimiug and encaging, uud 
to crralc lovo by a secret and inexplicable foj'ci*, like tWt ol sonic 
magic.'J eliiinn. 

'riiore are two kinds of grace, the majestic ami the JamiUar; 
the first more comniamling, Uie lust more delightlid and ein;ag¬ 
ing. 'Hie Grecian puJiiters and sculptors used to express tlio 
(bi'HKT most strongly in the looks and attitudes 9i their Minervas, 
uiul tile latter in those of Vcnu^» This distinction is marked in 
the description of tlin personages of Virtue and Pleasure in the 
jmcieiit fahic of the Choice of Hercules. 

Graceful, but CQ<'h witli difieveni ^race tiic.v niovf, 

I'hu striking sacred ave, tlml aolWr winning: iov?^ 

In tlic persons of Adam and Eve in paradise, MU Ion has made 
the same distinction. 

For containplaiion ho, and wvlour forfit'd, 

For suftoesa she, and sweet attractive gr^iee. 

X^l. Tiffo aiirihuies inseparable fromyrace. —Though grace 
be so difficult to he defined, there are two things that hold uni¬ 
versally with relation to it. Firsts There is no grace xoithout 
motion i suum genteel or pleasing utotion, either of the whole 
body or of some limb, or at least some feature*. Hencr\ in the 
lace, grace appears only oi\ those fcatui*es that are moveable, and 
ehiuigc witli the various emotions and seiitimcirts of the mind, 
such as the eyes and eye^htows, the mouth and parts adiacenU 
"When Venus appeayod to her son yEncas in disguise, and, after 
some conversation witli him, retired, it was by tlic grace of 
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her jr](»tton in retiring that he discovered her to be tiuly u 

Dixit, et avertenB roBcft cervics rdViUit, 

Ambrr^iovjuc choice divinam Fertice c^rent 
Spimvm; pedet vestu dc^uxit ad iinn«; 

£t vrra incenau patuU dea. Ilie> ubi roatreui 
Agnovit, elc. 

*' TUiui Laving suid» aho tum*d, and made appear 
P Her neck refulgent and dishevelVd hair; 

tVhich, Ho wing frptn bar abouldtTS, reached the ground, 

And widely spread ambrosial scants around ; 
fn length of (rain descends her sweeping goarn^ 

And by bar graeefhl walk the cpiean of love knnwu.'^^ 

A srcf>7fd olKacrv ation is, ITint tlierc enn f#f> grace with ifrfj)ro- 
prictgt nothing can ht ^raccru! tiint Is not adapted to the 

o}iHract<T njul situation of tlic persotu 

From tlx‘SO observations, which appear to me to be just, "wv 
nmy, I tiiink, conclude, tlint pnicc, ns far Jts it is visible, conrisiK 
of tliose motions, either of the >v)ioh? b*Hly, or of a pait or featnre, 
which express the most perf et propriety of couduct uad seiui- 
meat in an amiablo chorarUT. 

Those morions must be dillcretit in ditlereut characU^rs; they 
must vary with every variatjoti of emotion and sentiment; they 
may express either dignity or rcsp<*ct, confidence or reseive, love 
or just resentment, esteem or indignation, Eeal or indiiforeuce. 
Every passion, Miitiinent, i\t enwition, that in its nature an<l 
ilcgree is just Bud proper, and corrcsiK»tids perfectly with the 
character of the persuu, and wiih the occasion, is what we may 
call the soul of grace. The hinly or visible part consists of those 
motions aud features which give the true and unafTeoted expres*^ 
siou of this sonb 

Thus, I think, all tlie ingr^dienfs of human V^iuty, as they 
arc enumerated and descriUd by this ingenious author, termi¬ 
nate in express on : they either cxpTe.ss soiui* perlcctiou of the 
l>o<Iy as a part of the man, and an instrument of the luind, or 
some amiabte quality or attribute oftlie mind itself. 

it cannot indeed be denied, that the ('xpression of a tine coun- 
tenaiice may be unnaturally dhyoiued from the amiable qualities 
which it naturally expresses: butwc presume the contriuy, till 
we have clesir evidence; and even then, M'e pay homage to the 
expression, as we do to the throne when it Imppcns to be 
unworthily filled« 

XXIL—WliothcT what I have offered, Uk show that aQ the 
Iwaaty orihe objects of sense is l)orrowcd, ajid derived from the 
iioautii'H of niind which it cxpre^>ie3 or suggests to the iniagina* 
tion, b(' well fomuled or not; I hope this ferre$trial Venus will 
not he deemed less wortliy of the homage which has always been 
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paid to her, by being coiia-ivod more nearly allied to the ficlettiaty 
tlian sbo liaa commonly been repres^eutccL 

XXTIL Summarg^ —To make uit end of thia subject, taste 
jw.'oms to be progrossive as man is. Ckildrm, wlu?a rel’reslied by 
.sh'cp, and at case from pain and hiing/?r, arc disposed to attend 
t(i the obj<.»cts about tbem; they arc pleased with brilliant colours, 
gaudy ornaments, regular forms, cheerful countenances, rioisy 
mirth, nnd glee. S\ich is the taste of childlmod, wliich wo must 
c<mcludo to l>e given for wisc^ purprv^^^s. A great part of the 
iiappincss of that period of life is derived from it; nnd there¬ 
fore it ougltt to l«^ iiidulgciL It leads them to attend to 
wliirli 1h^y may afterw'nrds find worlliy of tlirir atlcn- 
linn, fi puts llicjn iijKm exerting their infant faculties of 
i>ody nnd/mind, which, by such cx(Ttio)is, aio cUiily strcngfli- 
eiied <ual imjnxjved. 

As thej advance in years and in underNtmdiu;*. other beau- 
iiuA nr tract their attention, which, by their nov‘diy or suiari- 
oriiy, throw a shade uj)on those they fonnerlv admired, Tbey 
delight in feats of agility, strength, uuJ art; tlioy line those il^al 
excel in tliem, nnd strive to equal tliem. In li>e tales and ihbici^ 
they Jjcnir, they begin to discern beauties of mind. Some cha¬ 
racters and actions appear lovelj, others give <lisgust. The 
nit<'l]ectual and moral pt»wcra Wgin to open, and, if cherisk'd 
hy favouralde cireuinstances, advance gradually in strength, till 
tlie^ arrive at tJuit degree of jwrfectioii, to which huiium nature, 
in Its present stotc, is limited. 

In our pr<egress from infancy to maturUy, our facuUu's open 
in a regulai'order appointed by nature; the ineanefet first; those 
of more dignity in succession, until the moral ajui rational powers 
liuisli^he man. Kvery faculty furnishes new notions, brings 
new beauties into view, and eularges the province (d taste; m> 
lliat we may say, there is a laate of childhood, a taste of youth, 
and a manly tixsU*. Kach is beautiful in its season *, but not so 
iiuicii so, when earned beyond ita seasou. Not.that Uie laaa 
ought to dislike tjie things that please* the eld Id, or the youth, 
hut to put less value upon 'tlicm compared with otiicr beauties, 
with which he nuglit to be acquainted. 

Our inoml and rathinal powers justly claim doiniaiou over the 
wljole man. Even taste Is not exempted from their auiiiority ; 
it must bt* subject to that autliority in every case whew ia w^e 
prottmd to reason or dispute about matters of taste; it is tlie 
voice of reason that our love or our admivatioa ought to he pro¬ 
portioned to the merit of the object. When it Is not grounded 
on real wortli, it must be the clfcct of coastitution, or of some 
habit or ca-sual association. A fund jnothrr may sec a beauty in 
her darling child, or a fond autlior in his work, to which the 
rest of the world arc blind. In such coses the ofrection is pro** 
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eiif^aged, *-ad, as it w«n>, bribes the judgment, to make the 
oTiject worthy ot that nffortion* For the mind cannot be easy 
in putting a value upon an object beyond what it conceives to 
be due. Wbeii aflecdon is not carried away by B<me natural or 
acquired bias, it naturally is and ought to he led by the judg¬ 
ment. 

A.S, in the division which 1 have follow(‘(l of our intellectual 
po^vers, I mentiemed moral perception and consc'iuusness, tlie 
reader may cxpact that tome reason should be givi n, why they 
are not tronlcd of in this place* 

As to consciousness $ what T think necessary to be said upon 
it has been slready said, Essay VI. cimp* As to the faculty 
of moral perception, it is indeed a most important ^art ^ humaii 
understanding, and well worthy of tlie most attentive considera- 
tioTi, .^ince without it we could have no conception of right and 
vvronj^, of duty and moral obligution, aiid since the first princi¬ 
ples of morals, upon which all moral reasoning must be grounded, 
are its immediate dictates; but as it isau active as wril as an 
inteUcrtual power, and Iih-s an inmnsluite relation to tlic otlicr 
active powers of the •mind, I appnh. nd that it is proper to defer 
the consideration of it till Uiosc be ckplaincd* 


QUESTIONS FOR K.V 4MINAT10N, 

Kiadt of beauty various? 

Radontl origin of Mn variety ? 
biking to persons and tbingM dillrrcut ? 

M^Wbuin do many of nature's beauly escape? 

How far should our detenninatioiiH of iA'anty be conridcred rati on al? 

How are'original and derivative beauty tube dUtingtuahed? 

IVhrt anaWy exists between ihc dishiietions of grandeur and of beauty ? 
Which mow virtues possess inirinsic worth? ^ 

Tlie orlgi^jsl fountain of beauty f 

Of what tw b the obsen ance of on analogy between the hanuony of music 
and the harmony of minds? 

How do the vegetable eri^ anirrutl klngdonu. resoQible each other? 

Sjxnce'f account of personal beau^* in the human species ? 
which one the inHparable quali^es of grace ? 
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OP Tiij; nnsr tiiukk xny 

Of tho Aristotle Imx*\ m uncomnjou /ulvaii- 

tu^cs; born in an ago witcn tlio (iliilosoplnc'il spirit in Gw'cv.v 
IguI l(»og (lounslk'd, und was in its grcatrsi \i;rour ; bnniglu 
up in the court of Macedon, when* Wn futhrr wiw tiu; king’s 
pbvsician; twenty Y*'arH a favourite scliolar of Tlalo, unrl tutor 
to Alexander tho (Jreat, \%ho Lotli hoiiriircd him with J^is friend¬ 
ship, a Mil .supplied liitn witli every ihhig ncc\‘ssnry for tin* prt>- 
aoeutiou of liis iiu|nirics. 

These aclvantagi*^ he unproved by iuderutigahU* study jud ini- 
nienso reading, He was the lirst wc know,” s;iysJ*'Uaho, “ who 
eoniji^scd a library.” iViid in this the Jigy[»tian and IVrgnnie- 
nian kings copied lus cxwiiple. As to lus griiius, it would be 
disrespectful to mankind not to allow au uncoinjnou share to a 
man who governed the opinions of tlie i;»wt enlightened part of 
tiio Species nonv two tlionsand years. 

/iaew's opinion of Aristoile*—l^hi^ fdeuls liad been laid out 
solely for the discovery of truth, iuid the giHjd ef mankind, his 
laurels would liuvc remained for ever fnrh; bu 1 he seems to liave 
hijtl a greater passion for fame than for trutli,niid U> have wanted 
rather to bo admired as the primx* of philosophore than to be 
useful: so tluit it is dubious whether lliere be in his character 
most of tho philosojihcr or of sophist. [The opinion of Tjord 
B^con is uot witliout probability, tlmt his ambition was as bound¬ 
less u3 that of his royal pupil; the one aspiring at universal mo¬ 
narchy over the bodies and fortunes of men, llie other over their 
opinions.] If tius was the case, it cannot bo said that the pliilo- 
sopher ])iirHucd his aim with less industry, less ability, or less 
success, than the hero. 
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His writings carry too evident marks of that philosojdiical 
pride,, vanity, and envy, which have often soUrhI the character 
of the learned. Tic detcrmuiea boldly things above all human 
knowledge; uiid outers ij)>un the most difRcult ques^tioiis, as Ins 
}nipil (iiUered upon a battle, with full assurance of succ ess. He 
delivers his decisions oracularly, and without any fear of mistake. 
Rather tlian confess his ignorance, he bides it under hard words 
and amliiguous expressions, of which his interpreters can make 
wlmt tljoy please* There is even reason to suspect that he w rote 
often witli ahlctcd obscurity, either tlwt the air c»f niysteiy inigljt 
proeun? gi*eat vencratian, or that his books might be ouderstoud 
only by the adepu who bad been initiatod in his ])hilosi)pliy. 

t/i^air (vnftuci of Jfufotle to his •predecesson .—His condurt 
towaWa tlic writers that went before him Inw licen jimcli censured. 
/Vftcr the manner of the Ottounin pritices, says Lord Vendain, 
he tlioirgUt his throne could not bo s<*ciu'e unless lie killt d nil liis 
brethren. Ludovicua Vivea charges him with detroc'ting iVoin all 
philosophers, tliat he might derive tliat gb^ry to huiLself of which 
noTobbed them. Ho rarely quoUis nn author but with u \iow to 
censure, and U not very fair in reprewnting the opinions winch 
lie ceusurps. 

The faults we have mentioned arc such as might be e^ported 
in a man wlio had tlie dBring ainbiUou to lie transmitted to all 
futui'e ages us the prince of philosopUei'S, as one who had carried 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmost limit; and who 
was not very scrupulous about the means he took to obtain his 
end. 

Jlis mo^t vahiahU icorks. — We ought, Jiowevcr, to do Iriin the 
justice to obs<.*r^'e, that altliough the pride and vanity of the 
sophist appear too much in Ids wTitings in abstract philo^phy, 
yet, in natural histoiy, the titloliJy of his narrations seems to hij 
equal to }ib> industry; and he nlw.iys distinguishes between what 
he knew and what he had by report. And, even in abstract phi¬ 
losophy, it would be unfair to impute to Aristotle all the faults, 
all the obscurities, and all the contradlclions, tliat are to be found 
in his writing- The greatest port, and perhaps the best part, of 
his writings is lost, j here is reason to dcnibt whether some of 
those we ascribe to him be really his, and whether what arc his 
be not much vitiated and mtcrpolated. These suspicaons arc 
justitied by the late of Aristotle’s writings, which is judiciously 
related, from tho best authorities, in Bayle’s Dictionary, under 
the article Tyrannionf to which I refer. # 

Hia books on logic, which remain, are, 1. book of the 

Catcffories.” ii. ** One of Interpretation.” 3. “ Firft Analy¬ 
tics, two books. 4. ** Last Arudytics,” two books. 5. Topics," 
eight books. 6. Of Sophisms,^ one book. Diogenes Laertius 
mentiosLs many otlicrs tliat are lost. Those 1 have mentioned 
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Iluve oomroonlj becu publishcrf to^jetlicr under iho num* of 
“ Arifitotlo’s Orf'auoiif oi* liis Ijo^ric and, for iiiiniy Por- 

pliyry's lutr<Kluction to tlic Categories** has been prefixed to 


thorn* 

11 . Of Porphvry's Intr/Mfur^fiou. — Intricate ijnestiem concern- 
}iitj the ’pr^AiCimei^* —In tiiis (nfroduelioii, which is awldrrsAed 
Chrvst»avu.s, tlie antixor observes^ tliat in order to under- 
si :m cl Aristotlc*s flo<*triiio concerning the caNfguries, it is ne¬ 
cessary to know what a ffcnm wlwl a species, what a speeijii' 
difference, what a ytraperiy^ and wliat an cctudeut ; tlint the 
Icmiwlodge of fhe«' U also very Uiit-ful iu defiuition, ii> divtsioin 
and even iu dnuoustration: thondoiv- lie pro;»useR, in tliis litlio 
tYiwt, to deliver shortly and simply the docfriiie of the }iik ‘''5'Is, 
iviul chiefly of the lVri|Kiti:tir», couccnuiig thoM* txs/c predterdu'ex: 
evtjidiag the nioro iutvicaio qiu*stious Anovndng tl»ein; such as, 
[ (I) W|jetlun\ve/n?ri/. aiul species do >vallv cKiM in unture? or 
(>i} Wlieth<n* tlicy aiu indy eolu•iq>^ion.^ c. di« human mind? If 
they exist iu nnluro. {'•». Wlu ttu*r tliey au' rorjjoroAl or ijieorpo- 
j*oaI ^•aiid^ (t) \Vlu‘tliei* tlicy inhi**ein hi die (►hjec^sof 
or disjoined from tliem ?3 ** TIicms** lie ^sly^, ire \^•n 4i/ih oh 
quc Htioiis^ (ind require uccurab; discusaum; inn \\u\i he is not xo 
meddle witli them/* 


After this preface, he ex'plains very miiuuely each of the fixe 
words above mentioned, tlivides aiul subdixiiic# each ('ftliein, and 
tinm ijur.sues all the agreements and difliTcneeA between on<; and 
Knothcr through sixteen chapters. 

111. Of the Ca/eyeWe^.—The book begins Mith ?m ex)iiie;i- 
tiou of w'hut is meant by uni vocal w^rtN, what l\y equivnral. 
and what by di^nominative. Then it is observed, ihui whal we 
«av' is eitlior siniple, xvilbout composition vr 72iau, 

horsey nr it has conipoidtion and Biructure, as, n man f/ic 

horse runs, [Next comes a distinction lu twei n a of pre- 

dicntioii; that is, a subject of which an\ thir^ ]< a hi nurd n 
denied, ttneX u subject of ialiesioin] [Thm* ihing'^ .sauI to be 
inherent in a subjcci, which, although th*‘y an* uof a part of uio 
subject, cainiot poHsihly exist without it, as irguir in the ihiiig 
iigured.] [Of tilings that arc, says Aristotle, some may in' pre- 
fecat(Hl of a subject, but arc in no subject:] ns may he pre¬ 
dicated of James or John, but is not iu any -object, [Sonit', 
a^«aui, arc in a subject, but can bo predie^tVn of iu> subject.} 
IliuR, my knowledge in grammar U in me as iu >«\ihjoct, hut it 
ci!l\ be predicated of no subject; Ihx iu54c ii is hii hub vidua! thing. 
[Some are both in a subject, and may lx* [imlinded of a subject^ 
as science, which is hi the mind as its subjeet. and may be predi¬ 
cated of geometry.] [Lastly, some things cm m ithcr bt? in a 
Bubjeut, not be predicated of any i^ubjcet. Such aro nil iudivi- 
dnul substances, whUdi canswl be predicated, breauso they are 
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indipiJnals; and caunoi he in a eul^ecl, becatise they are 
stancrn^l After some other subtleties about predict tes aud sub¬ 
jects, \vr cojne to the Categories Uieuiselvcs; tlie tilings above 
incntiom'ii being called by the schoobnen (be aute-pnedicameuta. 

11 may be obsened* however, tliat, uotwithstauding the distinc¬ 
tion now explained, the baing aeubjeci, and i\\e being ^predicated 
truly of a subject, are, in the analytics, used as synonymiius 
phrases; and this variation of style has led some persoiLs lo think 
that the Categories were not written by Aristotle. 

Things that may be expressed without composition or structure 
are, says the aivthor, reducible to the following Imatls. [Tlic^y 
are eitlier subatnncCy or quantity, or quality, or relaliveHy or p/acc, 
or time, or harincti or doi^ny, or sujfcriny.] 'rh<*w are the* pr<uli- 
caiuents or categories. TJie lii*st four are largtdy Ircaud of iu 
four cliupters; tiie otheni are sliglitly jiassed over, as siiHioieiitly 
clear of themselves. As a specimen, 1 shall give u summary of 
whaVhc says on the category of sii balance. 

[Substances are cither primaiy, to wit, individual suhstanees, 
or ftccouddiy, to wit, the g<uu*ra junl ^preies of flub5t4uu‘es.} ♦[Pri¬ 
mary RubsSlauces neitlmr are in a snbhrl, nor can bn jiu*dicatc*d 
of a snbjeel; but all other things that exist cither are in ]>rimary 
sulistuicvs, or may be predivairdof ihiin.] For whatever can bo 
predicated of that which *s in a subjtri may also be prcdicatiHl of 
tile subject itselt\ Primary snibstanccH are more substances than 
the secondary ; and of the sccoiidan, the species is moiv a sub¬ 
stance tlian the g<.*nus. If there were HU pnmary, there could be 
no secondary rut^ances, 

\fVhe jyreperties of gubslanec are iliese: 1. No substance is 
capable of intention or l^'^ 1 i^^iol^ No substance can be in 
any other thing as its subjref of hilir '^ioiu -h No sub^Umce has 
u contr.ai-y; for one substance CiUinuL bv contrary to another; 
tior can there lie coutrarioty between n substance and that which 
is iio substance. 4» The most lenuirkubJc propt'rty of substance 
is, that one and the tame substunce may, by smne cljange*in itself, 
become t1ie*subjcct of thnigs that are contrary. Thus, the same 
body may be at one time hot, at imoihcr cold.] 

lit this serve as a specimen of Aristoilc ’s manner of tr<»ating 
tlie Categorieiu Ailer tbem^ wc have? soziic cliapters, whicli t\i^ 
schoolnicu call port-predicaratota; wU(*nmi, rtrst, the four kinds 
of opposition of terms are explained; [to wit, re/aiive, priratiee, 
of contrariety, and of contraction.'] This is repeated m all sys¬ 
tems of logic. IjSs* of all, we have distinctions of tlie four GrAk 
words which answer to the Latin ones, priijs, siniuJ, motus, and 
habere. 

iV. 0/ the book co«c^r»iik 7 interpretation ,—Wc arc to coii- 
sidoT, says Aristx)tle, wliat ar noun is, what a verb, whut alfir-. 
matioD, w'liat negation, what speech* Words arc the signs of 
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wliat pf^sseth in tlie niinrl; wilting is the Mgn of words. 'Jlie 
signs both of writiup and of words are ditfemit in dilFeront na- 
liuiis, but fbe operations of mind signified hy theiji :irc llie same. 
Thorv arc some operations of thought which aiv neither irae nor 
fa he. These are expressed by nouns or verbs singly, sjicl with¬ 
out coinpoHilion, 

A noun is a sound, which by compact signifies sonicfhing with¬ 
out respect to time, and of wliich no part Inui siginfieaiion })y 
ilsolf. The cries of beasts may have u natural slgiiilicatlon, hut 
they arc not nouns: we give tijar. niiino tndy to sounds wliieli 
have their signification by compact. T!ie.c-is<*s of a noun, as the 
genitive, dative, arc not nouns. Ao?* homo ix not a noun, but, 
Tor distinction’s sake, may be caJleil a nomt^ injinitnm. 

A verb signifies something by compacl with relation to time. 
'Dius, valet IS a verb; but ra/otudo is .] uouu, beoduse its signift- 
ration bus no relation to lime. It U oiils ihe j>n^s<5iit tense <if 
llu' indicative that is properly called aviTbr other lens(v»aiid 
moods are variations of the verb. Son vo/ii may be oal4fcd a 
rerh u vi i njin i turn . 

Speech ia sound significant by eompacl. of some part is 

also .siguifii'ant; and it h either cnunciafire, o* mi e/iNncifUiic* 
/Crfunciative ifyecrh u (hat which ajfinnn or denitss. As m '.neecli 
wiiicli is not eminciafive, sock as a prat/er or a nrhhf the cousidr- 
ration of it beltings in oratory or poetry. Every eiMmchitiw 
speed i must have a verb, or some variation of » vi rb. [ Aftlnmi- 
tiou Is the euniiciHtion of one thing concerning auolher. \ega • 
tioii is the enunciation of one thing from another. Contradiction 
is an ailinnatioD and negation that arc opposite.] Thn is a sum- 
jnprv of the first six chapters. 

'fhe seventh and ejghtli treat of the varums kinds of eiunicin- 
tions or propositiJins, ?t7firersa/, parthnlar, onJ sii/r/u- 

i(ir; anu of the various kinds of opj>osiiion in propoMtions, and 
the axioms c<incoming tlicin. Tlu-st^ things arc re|MMM*v! in every 
system of logic. In the ninth cliapter lu* endeavours to prove, 
by n Jong metaphysical reasoning, that j>n>posilii»ns pec ting 
future cdutingcncios are not, dctorminahiy, eitin’r true or false; 
and that, if they were, it would follow that ail lliiiigs happen 
tiecessariiy, and could not have been otherwise than as they 
are. Tlie remaining chapters contain iiismy minute observa¬ 
tions coacernidl; the equipollency of proj»osiii(nis botli jiuro and 
modal. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REUAIIILS. 

L On the Jwe prec?/rafi?e^.—The writers on lofjic have l)or- 
r<)w C(\ their lunterial'* almoj^ entirely from Aristotle’s Organon'* 
ami •* Por})J lory’s Introdm^tiom” Tlic however, 

w<i« nc^ written by Aristotle ns one work. It conii)VflK*uds va¬ 
rious tracts*, written with the view of making tlu'iu }mrts of one 
whole, and afterwarda thrown together by his editors tinder one 
name, on iireount of their affinity. Many of liin books that are 
lost would have mode a part of the ** Organon,” if had hccii 
saved. 

ArMtfitlc not the wventor of the cafegoriee and predicahlce ^— 
The three tveutUes, of which we have given u bri^f accouiit, are 
unooiine<*ted with each other, and with those that follow. And 
uithough the first was undonbUstly compiled by Porpliyry, and 
tiie two last probably by .\ri.stoNi\ yet 1 consi<ler them as the 
venerable remains of a ]^uh>S4))>hy mom ancient than Aristotle. 
[Archylos of Tareotuin, a]\ emiiuMU mntlieinatichm mid philoso¬ 
pher of the Pythaaorean s«di(H)l. in >aid to have wpotr xiijun the 
ten categories; and the live proUiciddes probaldy luid their origin 
in the same school, (I) Aristotle, thoiigli idnuidautly caivful to 
do justice to himself, not claini the invention of either. 
(2)* And Porphyiy, vrithout’ascribing the latter to Aristotle, 
professes only to deliyce the doctriuo of the ancients, and chiefly 
of the Peripatetics, concernuig tln'iii.] 

The wiitcrs on logic have divided that science into three part«i:» 
(the first treating 01 simple apprehension and of terms; the se¬ 
cond, of judgment and of propt»itioiu; and the tliird, of reason- 
hig and of syllogisins.] Thu inaUTials of the first part are taken 
iVoin Porphyry’a Introduction*’ and the Categories;” and 
those of the second from the book of Intemrelation.” 

A predicable, according to the gmmjnattcol form of thn word, 
Slight sumi to signify whatever might be predicated, that is, 
affiniicd or denied of asuUcct; ajvd in that sense every predicate 
would be a preclicabie. Sut Ic^ciaus give a difTerciit meaning 
to tlie word. Th^ divide propositions into certain classes, ac- 
4'ording to the i^mtion which the predicate of the proposition 
bears to the snbject4 The first class is that wherein the predicate 
is tJic ffenutt of the subject; as when we &ay, thie ie a triangle^ 
Jupiter if a plan^* In the second class, the ]>redicHte is a spe^ 
cies oj‘ the subject; as when wo say, thu triangle u righiangteti. 
A third class is when the* pce<licai<? is the sjiccific difference of 
the subject; as when we say, ercry triangle ha^ thre$ Bidet and 
three uitglee. A fourth, when the predicate is n property of the 
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subject; as when we say, the angles of coerg triangle are egval 
to two right angleu And a fifth class is when the predicate is 
soinetlung accident^d to the subject; as when we this tri- 
ang/e is neatly dranm^ 

Kach of these ciaHsca coiiiprelK'nds a profit variety of proposi¬ 
tions, having different f^ubjects and different predicates; [hut in 
each class the relation between the predicate and the subjeells 
tlio sanio. Now, it is to this relaliou that logiciujis have given 
the name of a prcrfiecrA/c. Hence it is that although the innn- 
ber of predicates be infinite, yet the number nf j>rcdicables caji 
be ao greater than that of the difiiTciil rclationu wliich nniy he 
in propositions between the predicate and the subject.j Anri if 
all propositions l>elong to one or other^of the five classes ahcjvc 
rnentiom^d, there can be but fiv(‘ prcdicahli s, to wit, genns^ specias, 
(Hj/hrefUmf projyriiim, mnl acrulens^ These might, with more 
proprji'ty perhaps, have been called Me Jtfe < trust's of predicates f 
hi'f use luu deU'nninotl them to be called fiui pretlicahlcs, 

/111 predicates unhersaU .—It may ;dsf^ be obborvecL ll^at as 
ome objects of tljought are individuals, <w]i Julias Cawt, 
iho city of Rome, s<i otlicrs are common to many in<Uvirluikis, its 
yeW, great^ ritlnonn^ cieious^ Of this last fc.Ij\d aw) all things 
chat are exprcfc^sed by a<lji*ctivcs. Things nnnmon to many iiuli- 
V(duals were by the ancitails calletl u/n/u*rsa/s. [All predicates 
aiv indvefsals, for tlu?y have tlie nature of aujectives; and, on 
i!v‘ oilkT liaiul, all universals may bo predicales.] On t!)is ae- 
<’ount. universals may be divided into the same classes as 
ciiU's ; uiul ai> the live clas«*s of predicaU's ah<n^* mt utioned have 
I/ecu called the five predicables, so, by the siime kind ot piua>e<)* 
‘logy» they have been callwl the Jirc tiniversah: alUKiugh limy 
mny more properly be called the Jive classes of itniversals. 

First dirisif/n of ike predic<ibles.—^\t^ do<‘trine of the five 
universal, or predicablca, makes an ess^uitial part t>f ev< ry systein 
of logic, and has been handed down without auy change lo this 
clay. The very name of predicables shows that the author of tiiis 
divisiott, whoever he was, intended it as o ctmiph le enumoratioii 
of all tiie kinds of things that can be nffiniu^cl of any subject; 
and so it has always been understood* [It is accordingly implied 
in this division,* that all that can be affirmed of any thing what¬ 
ever is cither (I) the of the thing, (2) or its species, {S) or 
Its spec^ difference, (4/ or some properly, (5) or accident be¬ 
longing to it.J 

Jiurgersdiciui* definition of [Buigersdick, a V’ery 

acute writer in li^ic, seems to have been aware that strung objec¬ 
tions might be made to the five prcdicablcs, considered us a com- 
plcw enumeration: but, unwilbng to alhiw any imperfection in 
thia ancient division, he endeavours fi* restrain l)ic meaning of 

^ Which is the PyUiap^on'nti. 
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the word predicable^ so as tu oln'mte objections. These things 
only^ say8 ])c» are to be accounted predicables^ which may be 
(i^ffirmed 0 / (1) many imlitiduaUf (2) truly^ (3) properly^ and 
(4) hmnediafelyj* 

Its defect. —The cousequence of putting such Hroitixtions upon 
the word predicable is, that in many propositions, perhaps iti 
most, the predicate is not a predicable. !nut, admitting all his 

the enunieratioa toI sti]) very incomplete ; [for of 
many things we may affirm tjruly> properly, aud immediately, 
tludr existence, their end, their CiiU3i\ their effect, and various 
relations which they bear to other things.] Tliesc, and perhaps 
many more, are prcdicables in the strict sense of the word, no 
Iphs tluin the five which have been so long hunous. 

Aristotle's predicabhe* — [Although VoryAtyry and all subse- 
(juent writemake the predicublcH to be in number live, yet 
Aristotle himself, in ihe beginning of flu; Topics, reduces them 
to uud demonstrates that tiicre can he up more.] We, 

slial) give hU demonstration when wc come to tlic Topics; and 
shall only here obsetre, that as llurgcrsdick justilios tlic fivefold 
division, by restraining the iiK Aiting of the word predicable^ so 
Aristotle justifies the fourfold division, by enlarging the moaning 
of the words property and accidcfit. 

After all, I apprcliond that tlu^ ancient division of prodicubles, 
with all iuimperrthtions, will hum* a comparisoM with those wljich 
have been substituted in stca<l by tbo most celebrated modem 
philosophers. 

Locke's predicables, —-riiockcs in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’’ having lukl it di>wu as a principle, that all our 
knowledge consists in pern tring curtain agreements and disagree¬ 
ments between our idea.«, reduce?* tliese agreements hi id disagrrc- 
inents to four heads; to wit, 1. Identity and diversity; ii, Kcla- 
tinij; 3. Coexistence; 4. Real existence.J . Hero are four pre- 
dieubleA given os a complete enumeration, and yet not one of the 
ancieni predicables is included in the number.] 

Predicables of ffwWf.—'J’he author of the “Treatise of Huinaiv 
Nuturo.” proceeding upon the same principle, that all our know* 
ledge is only a perception of the rcialioiw of our ideas, observes, 
“ That it may perhaps be esteenu^d an endless task to enumerate 
all those qualiaos w^Vidmit of comparison, and by which the 
ideas of pmlosophieal ration produced: but, if we diligently 
consider them, wc abjUl find,«&at without dllficulty they may be 
comprised under seven'general heads: ^I; Resemblance; S* 
Identity $ 3. Itriatidna of Space and Time; 4. Relations of 
Quantity and Number; 5. Degrees of Quality; 6. Contrariety; 
7. Causation/’§ Here again arc seven pre£cables given as a 
* And (S) nsturslly. t VUe page dSS^ t Book Iv. ohsp, 1. 

) Vpt k pp* ^3, and 12S. 
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completo enumeration, wherein all the predicabke of the uncienU, 
w weW(i9 two (ff LockelSf are left out A 

The ancient why different from tne rnodem [l^e 

ancienU, iu their ^vinioTi, attended only to categorical proposi¬ 
tions which have one subject and one predicate; and of the^ to 
such only as have a general term for tneir eulgect. The modems, 
by their dehnidon of knowledge, liave been led to attend only to 
relative propositions, which express a relation between two sub¬ 
jects, CM tneee uvJ^ccU they euppoae to he ahvaya ideas.'] 

II. On the ten categonesy aixd on dwisions in general.—The 
intention of the categories or predicaments i^ to muster every 
<d>jcct of human appi'ehension under ten hands: for the catego¬ 
ries are given as a completei enumeration of every thiug which 
can he expressed without composition and structure f that is, of 
every thing that can be either the subject or die predicate of a 
projjosition. So that as every soldier Indongs to some company, 
fliid every company to some rt^menCv in like manner every thing 
that can be* the object of human thoi^ht has its place in one or 
other of the ten categories; and, by dividii\g and subdividing 
properly the several categories, all the notions that enter into thi' 
fmniau mind may be mustered iiirauk oud liie, like a:i army in 
the day of battle. 

Aristotelian division of co^egories. —The porfoction of the divi¬ 
sion of categories into ten heads haa' be<ni strenuously defended 
by the followers of Aristotle, as well as that of the five nredi- 
cables. They are indeed of kin to each other; they breatno the 
same spirit, and probably had the same origin. [By tlir* ono we 
arc taught to marshal every term that can enter into a proposi¬ 
tion, either as subject or predicate; and, by the other, wo arc 
taught all the possible reiations wlwh the subject can have to 
the predicate.] Thuji the whole furniture of the human mind is 
presented to us at one view, and contracted, as it were, into a 
nut-shell. To attempt, in so early a period, a methodical deli¬ 
neation of the vast r^on of human knowledge, actual and pos¬ 
sible, and to point out the limits of everj' district, was indeed 
magnanimous in a high degree, and dt'-serves uux admiration, 
wLUe we lament that the human powers ute luiequal to so bold 
a flight. 

[A. regular distributson of things under proper chisses or 
he^ is, without doubt, a great help both to (1) mcinorv and (2) 
judgment.] As the pUloswheris province includes all thiup, 
human, and divine, riiat can ^ objects of inquiry, he is naturmly 
led.to attempt sotoe general ^vision like that of the eateries. 
And the invention of a division of this kind, which the specula¬ 
tive part of mankind acquiesced in for two thousand years, marks 
ft superiority of genius in the inventor, whoever he was. Nor 
docs it appear that the general divisions which, since the decline 

9 n ^ 
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of the Peripatetic philosophy, have been substituted m plaee of 
the ten categories, arc more pcricct. 

Locke's dimuion [Locke has reduced all things to 

categories; vk. subitanceSt modes, and relatione. In tJm 
division, thne, epaco, and number^ three great objects of human 
t/iouahif are omitetL] 

Iiume's^ dirieion. —[The author of the Treatise of Human 
Nature” has reduc^^ all thiu^ to two categories, viz. ideas and 
mpreesions:] a davision whi<m is very well adapUnl to hi« system, 
and which puts me in mind of another made, by a very oxceilent 
mathematician in a printed thesis I have seen. Li it the autlior, 
aft^ severe censure of the ten categories of the Peripatetics, 
nunintoins that there neither arc nor can be more than two cate- 
f/ortes of things, viz. data and qtuBsila. 

[Tbere^ are two ends that may be proposc^d by such divisions. 
(I) The first is, to metho^ze or digest in order what a man ac¬ 
tually knowsn This U neither unimportant nor mpr(^iidaile ; 
and in {>roportion to the solidity aha accuracy of a man's judg¬ 
ment, his aivisimis of the things Im knows will be elegant and 
useftd.] The same subject may /uhnit, and even require, various 
divisions, according tp too different points of view from which we 
ccntcinplatc it; nor does it ibllow, that because one division is 
good, therefore anot^r is naupliu [To be acijuaiatod with the 
^viiicms of the logicians and metaphysicians, without a supereti- 
tioua attacluncnt to them, tnay ho. of use in dividing the same 
aulgecto* or even riiose of a diftcicnt nature.] Thua Quintilian 
boROws &otn the ^eii categories ids diririou of the topics of rhe¬ 
torical Mgumentatioiu Of all metiiods of arrangement, the most 
antiphiloiK^hical seems to be ilu? iuvenrion of this ; I mean 
the arraj^ng the arts and scii nccs by the lettm of the alphabet, 
in dicrionariee and encyclopedias. With tlicso authors tlie cate¬ 
gories are, ?A} B, C, &c. 

(2) [Another end commonly proposed by such divisions, but 
very rarehf attabeed, k to exhawit the euhiect dwided, so that 
nothing that bek^. to it shdl bo omitted.! It is one of the 
general rules «f in tdl systems of logic^,that the division 

should be adeqmte .to the subject divided: a good rule without 
doubt, but vexy ofiMri beyond toe rcacli of human power, [To 
make a pei:&c( a man must have aperfect comprehen- 

rion of toe at one view.] 'Wnen our koowdedge 

of the satbject u me^p^ecC any diviaiou we can zna^ must be 
iiko toe first sketitoof apstmten to be extended, contracted, or 
mended, as toe subject swi be found to require. Yet*notMng 
is more commoa. Mt ^y among the ancient, but even amoi^ 
inodcm philowjjtoeriL toan to draw, from their incomplete divi¬ 
sions, condusioDf whidi suppose them to be perfect. 

* Tide Oiifin of Idea*.. 
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A division is a repository wluch the philosonlicr fronkcs i'or 
holding his ^are in con^nient order. The pliilosoplier main- 
taiiis tliat such or such a thing is not good ware, Iwcanse tliere 
in no place in hi^ ware-room that fits it "We arc apt to yield to 
this argument in philosophy^ but it would appe;ir ridieuloua in 
any oJ^icr traffic, 

DivUion introduced by Ramvt olpectionable,—J[PcierRimm, 
who had the spirit of a reformer in philosophy, ntid who had 
force of genius suiBcient to shake the Aristotelian fabric in many 
parts, but insufficient to erect any thing more solid in its place, 
tried to remedy the impi'Tfeclion of philosophical divisions, by 
infroduriug a new manner of dividing, Ris divisions alwai/4 
amUted of two members^ one of which wae contradictory to tM* 
other;] kk if one sliould divide England into Middlesex and 
what is not Middlesex,* [It U. evident that those two members 
coniprcliend all England; for the observe, that a iei^/n 

iilony with ite contrtuUcton cofnprehende ali fhing$,] In the 
same manner, we may divide what is not Middlesex into Kent 
and what is not Kent, Thus one may go oh by divisions and 
^u}>divisions that are absolutely complete. This example may 
Korve to give an idea of the spirit of Kamean divisions, wliich 
wi re in no small reputation about two hui^dred ^ cors ago, 
[Aristotle was not ignorant of this kutd of divUion, But he 
used it only as a touch tone to prove by induction the wrfectiou 
of t^omo other division, wluch indeed is the best use th^t can bo 
machj of it, 1, When applied to the common purpose of <li vi¬ 
sion, it is hoth inelegant nnd burden^pnie to the tnefnory; 5. and, 
;iftcr it. has put quo out of breath by enOkss subdivisions, there 
is still a negative term left behind^ wliich shows that you are 
no nearer the end of jour joumoy thwi when you b^un.] 

Until some more effectual remray be found for the imperfec¬ 
tion of divisions, I beg leave to propose one more simple tliun 
that of Ramus, Ht is this: When you moei with a division of 
any subject imperfectly cotnpreh<mded, add to the last member 
an et ccBiera.'] That this et cetera makes-the division complete,* 
is undeniable; and tl^refoie it ought to hold its place as a momn 
ber, and to be always understock whether expressed or not, untiT 
clear and positive proof be brwght that the division is complete 
without it« And same et eatera is to lie the repository of 
all members that shall in any foture time sbosv a good and valid 
right to a place in th<;«ubjeet, ' ^ 

in. Of said so much of logical divisions, 

we shall next n^e sozite remam upon distuiclions, 

Sin<{6.th6 philosophy of Aristotlo fell into disrepute, it has 
been a common topic of wit and raillery to inveigh against meta¬ 
physical distinetions, Inde^i the abuse of tUeiii iu the scholastic 
ag^ 4eatU0. to justify a geherti prejudice aguiast them; and 

2 6 3 
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shaliow thinkers and writers hare good reason to be jealous o/' 
distinctions, because they make snd work when applied to their 
dimsy compositions. But erery man of true jud^onent, while ho 
condemns distinctions that have no foundation in the nature of 
things, must perceive, that indiscriminately to deciy distinctions 
is to renounce all pretensions to just reasoning : Cor, as false rea¬ 
soning commonly proceeds from confounding things that are dif- 
forent, so, distinguitJiing suck things, it is impossible to 

avmd error or deiecC sopkisirg. The autlmrity of Aquinas, or 
Suarez, or even of Aristotle, can neither stamp a real t^nlue 
upon distinctions of base metal, nor hinder the currency of those 
oi true metal. 

[Some distinctions are verbal, others are real.\ The first kind 
distinguish the various meanings of a word, whether pro}}iT or 
inetaphorical. Dirtlnctions of this kind make a part of the 
grammax of a language, and arc often nhaurd when translated 
into another language. [Real distinctions are equally good in 
all Inn^iages, and srmer no hurt bv translation. Tlicy distinguish 
ihc (liiforent sjiecies contained under some general notion, or the 
differeut parts contained in one whole.] 

Many ot' Aristotle’s distinctions are verlml merely,'and there¬ 
fore more prtror materials for a dUiiomirj' of the Greek language 
than for a phuosophicol treatise. At least, they ought never to 
have been translate into'othev languages, when the idiom of the 
language will not justify tlicm; tor thb is to adulterate the 
language, to introduce foreign idioms into it without necessity 
or use, and to make it ambiguous wlierc it was not. The dis- 
tinctuma in tlie end of tlie categories of tlic four words, prius, 
simuli motvs, otid kahere, arc all verbal. 

The mode* or species of prius, according tq.Aristotle, are fire. 
One thing may m prior to another; first, in point of time; 
stcoiidly, in point of d^itv'; thirdly, iu point of order; and so 
fortli, The mode* ofare only three. It seems this word 
was not used in the Greek with so groat latitude as the othet^ 
although they ore illative terms. 

[The mode* or'species of motion he makes to be six, viz. ge¬ 
neration, corruption, ittere.TS©, decrease, alteratidiii and cl^ge 
of^cc.] 

TTie modes^ttT'species ofAoi'ww are eight, I. Having a quality 
or bubit, as having wisdosm 8. Having quraitity or ms^pntude. 
3. Haring things ** havi^ a sword. 4. Having things 

as parts, as having baa^it dr feet. o. Having iu a part or-<m a 
part, as'havhig a filler. 6. Containing, as a cask 

is said to have wkift' fhifjlefsing, as having lan^ or houses. 
8 . Having a wife. - ■ ■ 'v,- 

[Another dUtinctipft' Idnd is ^rntotle’s dUtinctum of 

CAUBC8; of wMch he ipaiut/bir hituU, efficient, materia, fomal, 
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and Jinni.^ Those disdnctions may deserve a place in i dictioiw 
ary of the Greek language; but, in English or Latin, they 
adulterate the language. Yet so fond were the schoolmen of 
distinctions of this kind, that they added to Aristotle's enumern- 
tion nn impulsive cause, an exemplary cause, and £ do not know 
liow many more. We seem to have adopted into EngUah a final 
canstt ; but it is merely a term of art, borrowed from the Peri¬ 
patetic philosophy, without necessity or use; for the English word 
e76d is as good as final cause^ though not so long nor so 1 canted. 

iV. It •remains that we make some remarks 

on Aristotle’s definitions, winch liave exposed Wm to mue!\ 
ceuRure aud ridicule. Yet I think it must be allowed, that 
in tilings which need defimtiimt and admit ol' it, his duiinitious 
ure couiiuonly judicious and accurate; and, bad he attempted to 
fhfijic such tilings only, his cnenucs had wanted great matter of 
triiiniph. 1 believe it may likewise be said in hi^ favour, tlmt, 
\mid Locke’s essay was wrote, there Was nothing of iiupo^uce 
di^livcied by philosophers, with regard to defiiiitiou, beyonirwhat 
Aristotle has said upon titat subject 

lie considers a definition as a speech declnxhig^vhut a tiling is. 
hlvcr}' thing essential to the thing defined* aiul nothing inoro. 
must be contained in tlie di^fimtioii. Now, the essence of a thing 
Consists of those two parts: first, Wliat is common to it witli 
olluT things of the same kind: and, secondly, Whiit distin¬ 
go islies it from other things of the same kind. The first is 
called the genus of the thing, the second its specific difference. 

definition, therefore, consists of these two parts. And, fur 
finding them, we must have recounn^ to the ten categories, in 
ofie or other of which every thing kt nature is to be found. Each 
category is a genuSf and is divided into so many species, which 
are distinguished by their specific ditferonces. of these 

s))ecics is again subdivided into so many species, with regard tt> 
which it is a genus. This division and .subdivision continues 
an til we come to the lowest species, which can only he divided 
into individuals distinguished from one anothert not hy any spe¬ 
cific difference, but by accidental differences of lime, place, and 
other circumstances* 

[The category itself, being the highest genus, is in no respect 
a species, and the lowest species is in no respect a gmus ; but 
every* iutenncdlate order is a genus compared with those that arc 
below it, and a species compm'ed with those above it. j [To find 
the definition of any tiling, therefore, you raijjst take the genus 
which i« immedtately above its place in the category, and ^the 
specific difference, by which it is distinguished irinn other 
^eeies of the same gensss* Thes^wo make a perfect definition.] 
This I take to be the substance of Aristotle's system, and pro¬ 
bably the system of*Pythagorean school, Mfore Aristotle, 
cone eming defini ti on« 
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But iiot^ithstjuidjitg the specioua appearance of tins system, 
it has its defects. (1) [Not to repeat what was l>eforo said of 
the tmporfoctlon of the division of things into leu categories, 
the subdivisions of each category are no less imperfect.] Aristotle 
has pyon some subdivisions of a few of them; and, as far as lie 
goes, ids followers pretty uuonimoiittly take the same road. But, 
when they attempt to m tarther, they take very diflVreut roads. 
It is evident, that if the series of each category could bo com¬ 
pleted, and tl)c division of things into categories could bo made 
perfect, (S) [still the (1^ highest geffus in each category* could 
not be defined, because it is not a species; nor could (2) indivi¬ 
duals be defined, because they have no specific difference. There 
are also many species of things whose (3) specific dlfTerencc 
cannot he expressed in language, even when it is evident to 
^enso, or to the understanding. Thua, green, red, and blue, aie 
very distinct species of colour; but who can exprois in words 
wherein green mfEets from red or blue ?] 

Without borrowing light from the ancient system, we may 
perceive that every oijlniHon must consist o/ loordt Uuti need no 
definition; and that to define the common words of a language tluit 
have no ambiguity is trifiing, if it could be done ; the only use 
of A definition beii^ to give a clear and adequate conception ol 
live meaning of a word. 

llie lou^ans indeed distinguish between the definition of a 
word, anoxhe definition of a thing; considering the former as 
the mean office of a lexicographer, but the last aa the grand 
work of a philDsopher. But what dicy have said about the de- 
finitira of a thing, if U have a meaning, is beyond my compre- 
teosion. [All the rules of definition agr^^ to the definition of 
a word: and if diey mean, by the de^ition of a thing, the 
giving on adequate com»ption of the nature and essence of any 
tiling that exists, &ia is impossible, and is the vain boast of men 
unconscious of wetness of human luiderstanding.] 

The works of God are but imperfectly known hy us. W« 
aee their outside, or p^hapa we discover some of their qualities 
and relations, .MMmition and experiment, assisted by 
reasoning: but, even of the simplest of them^we can give no 
definition that comffCjAmdM its real essence* [It is justly 
observed by essencue only, i^ch are the 

creatures of our are per&ct^ comprehended by us, 

Of cm be prop«:^<defi$dd ;-^aiw! ev^ oi those are many 
too simple in thsfi^ Oftt^ ^ defimtacm.j When we 

cannot give predtate^ to'Ott'notiom by a defixutjon, we must 
cndeavovir to do it reflection upon them, by ob¬ 

serving minutoly tlioiragcMnsdbta and differences, and cspcciAl^ 
by a right the powers of our own minds, by 

which such noti^vm zQCBiod. 

The priiiciploi laid down by Locku with r^vd to definition, 
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and with regard to the abuse of word^, carry conviction ak»ig 
witli them. I take tliem to be one of the most important im- 
provoncntd made In logic alnce the days of Aristotle; not so 
mucii because they enlace our knowledge, as because they make 
us semibie of our ignorance, and show a great part of what 
speculative men have admired as profound phUosophy, is only a 
darkening of knowledge by words without understanding. 

V. (if the structf&re of xpeeck *—Tho few hints contained 
in tlie beginning of the book concerning' interprr'tatlou re¬ 
lating to the structure of speech, have been left out in treatises 
of logic, AS belonging rather to grammar; yet I appri.hond tliis 
is A rich field of philosophical speculation. [Language being tlie 
express inmge or human thou^t, the analysis of the one must 
corret«i)ond to that of the other J Nouns adjective and s\ibstan- 
live, verba active and passive, with their ??irious moods, tenses, 
;nid persons, must be expressive of a like variety in the modes 
of tiiouglit. Things tliat are distinguislied in aI) languages, such 
KubsUiiice and quality, action and passion, cause and effect, 
must ho flUtlngnishcd by the natural powers of the huniruimind. 
Th<‘ pliilosophy of grammar, and that of tlie hmnao iiitdersumd- 
Ing« nn^ more nearly allied than is commonly imagiueil. 

'i'he stmctvrre of language was pursued to n considerable ex¬ 
tent by the ancient commentators upon this book of Aristotle, 
'rianr speculations upon this subject, wdiich are neither the least 
ingenious nor tl)c least useful part of the Peripateuc pliilobophy, 
were neglected fur. many ages, and lay buricMi in ancient inuuu- 
scrl})ts, or in books little known, till they were lately bronglit to 
light by the learnc<l Mr. Harris, iu his Ilcnncu. 

The definitions given by Aristotle of a noun, of a verb, and of 
^poecli, will liardly bear examination, It is eaj<y in practice to 
distinguish the various parts of speech; but very dilifcuJt, if 
at all possible, to give accurate definitions of them. 

[He observes justly, Uiat besides Uiat kuul of speech called a 
mopoxitiony which is id ways <nthar true cn faUt*, ihero are other 
KituU which are neither true nor false, surb a-s a prayer or wish; 
to which wc may add, a question, a command, a promise, a con¬ 
tract, and many others.] These Aristotle pronounces to Imvu 
itothing to do with his sul^ect, and remits diem to oratory or 
poetry; and so they have remained banished from the regions of 
philosophy‘to this day: yet 1 apprehend that an analysis of such 
spec dies, and of the operations of mind which they express, 
would be of real use,* [and j^rhaps would discover liow^imper- 
feet OD enumeration the li^dans have given of the powers of 
human understanding, when they reduce thorn to simple uppre- 
liension, judgment, and reasonii^.] 
yi, 0/ fMathematiciaus use tlie word prqpi;- 

sition iu. larger sense wan logiejans. A probUm is collou a 
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j>roposition, in mathematics, but in logic it is not a proposition: 
It is one ^ose speecbos which are not enunciative, and which 
Afistotle remits to oratory or poetry. 

A proposition, according to Aristotle, ia a speech wherein one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another.} . Hence it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the thing affirmed or desued, which is called the predi- 
cate, from the thing of whidi it is affirmed or denied, which is 
called the iubiecif and these two are ceUed the termf of the 

a ioeition. Hence, likewise, it appears that propositions are 
affirmative or negatire, and this is called their qualityf 
All affirmative propositiom have the same quality, so likewise 
li^ve all negative; but an affirmative and a negative arc contrary 
ill their quuity. 

When the sulnect of a proposition is a general term, the pre¬ 
dicate is affirmed or denied either of the whole or of a port. 
Hence propositions are distin^shod into universa] and particu¬ 
lar, All men are mortal,^ is a universal proposition; Sumo 
men are learned,-* is a ptfticular; and this is c^cd the quantity 
of the prw^eition* All umversal propositions agree in quantity, 
as also au particular \ but a universal and a particuUr are said 
to differ in quantity. A proposition is called indejlniiey when 
there is no mark oitMV of uiuvcrsaliu or particularity annexed 
to the subject: thtzs, Man is of K^w days,** is an indefinite 
proposition; but it must be understood oitbor as universal or as 
particular, and therefore is not a third species, but by interpre¬ 
tation is brought under ooe of the other two. 

There are ^Iso singular propositious, whicli have not a general 
term, but an individual, for their subject; as, Alexanuer was 
a gr<^ conqueror/* [Ihcse arc considered by logicians as uni- 
versa], because, die subject being indivisible, the predicate is 
affirmed denied of the whole, and uot of a part only,] Thus 
all })Topositious, vrith regard to quality, are either affirmative or 
negative, and, wi& regard to quantity, are universal or particu¬ 
lar \ and, takii^ id both quairtity and quality, they are univer^I'^ 
affirmatives, or upiversal negatives, or particular affirmatives, or 
particular n^tiv^ Hiese four Unds, after the days of Aris¬ 
totle, came to bo named W the names of the four nrst vowels, 
J, E, If Of aceordio^to following disticb ; 

Awarlt A» g j igt t ••A attiyeiwlitCT luwto; 

AiMrit 1| Md pMtieuUHter ambo. 

Objection to this ^—When the youBjj 

logician is thus iar udlirUcted ™ nature of prepositions, he u 
apt to think there is Bo difficoUr in analysing any proposition, 
and showing its sabjeo, ond nrsuoate, its quantity and qnality | 
and indeed, unless lie he will be unabk to awly the 

rules of I<^c 1b use. Tet he will find there are some dimemties 
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in thifl anaWflis, which are oTerlooked b; Aristotle altc^etlter; 
and although they arc soinctiiues tOTtched> they ore not removed < 
by liis followers. [For, 1. Tljcre are propositions in which it is 
(Ufficult to find a subject and a predicate; as in these> ** It rains^ 
it snows.*’ 2. In some propositions^ cither term may be made the 
subject or the predicate, as you like best; as in this, Virtue is the 
road to happiness/’ 3. The same example may serve to show, tha t 
it is someUmes difilcult to say whether a proposiUon be universal 
or particular. 4. The quality of some propositions is so dubious, 
thiit logicians have never been able to agree whether they bo 
aiUrmativc or negative; as 5ii this proposition, Whatever is 
insentient is not an animal/* 5« As there is one class of pro¬ 
positions which lias only two terms, viz. ono suljact and one pre^ 
tlicaiey which are caUed categorical proposition$ f so there arc 
many <1 asses that have more than two terms.] AVTiat Aristotle 
delivers in this hook is applicable only to caiegorical proposi¬ 
tions ; [and to them only the rules concerning the conversion of 
piopusitii>n8,aud concerning the figures and modes of syllogisms, 
are accoinmodatctl.] lire subsequent writers 4)f logic have tuken 
notice of some of the many classes of ooin])Wx piopositions, and 
have given riilcs adapted to them; bat, Itiiding this work end¬ 
less, they have left us to manage the rest hy the ndcs of commoii 
sense. 


CHAPITER III. 


ACCOUNT or TIIF. FINST ANALfTICS. 


1. Of the contersion of propositions. —In afltinpcing to give 
some account of the Analytics and of the TopiJvj of Aristotle*, 
ingenuity requires me to confess, that though I have often pur¬ 
posed to road the whole witli care, and to unde rstand what is 
intelligible, yet my courage and patience alway.s fouled before I 
liad d<;nc. vVhy should 1 thrmv away so mucli time aud painful 
attention upon a thing of so Uttio real use ? If I had lived in 
those ages when the knowledge of Aristotle's Organon entitled a 
man to the oighest rank in philosophy, anibitioD might have in¬ 
duced me 'to employ upon it'Scme years of painful study; and 
less, I conceive, would not he sufficient. Sucli refieetions as 
these always got the hette? of nly rcsolutir)u, when the first 
ai'dour b<^an to cool.. All 1 can say is, that I have rend some 
of the 


parts of the difierent books with care, smno slightly, and some, 
perhaps, not at all. I have gUnced over the whole often, and 
when any thing attracted my attention, have dipped into it till 
my appetite was satisfied* uf all reading^it is the most dry and 
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most pain^I^ employlug an iniuiite labour of demonstration, 
about things of the most abstract nature, delivered in a laconic 
style, and often, I tbink> with af^ted ob^^curity; and^ all to 
prove general propositions, which, wlien applied to particular in* 
8ranees, appear self-evident. 

There is probably but little m the Categories, or in the book of 
Interpretation, that Aristotlo could claim as his t)wn invention; 
hut tfie whole theory of syllogisms he claims hs lus own, and as 
tin? fruit of nmcli time ana labour. And indeed it is a statelv 
fabric, a monument of a great genius, wliich wc could wish 
to have been more usefully employed. There must be something, 
however, adapted to please the human imder?»tanding, or to 
ilutter humau pride, in a work which occupied men of specula¬ 
tion for more than a tbouswd yearn. These books are called 
Anul^iicJt, because tbe intention of them is to resolve all reason* 
me into its simple iugredieuts. 

^rhe first how of the* first Analytic^s, conslstiug of foky-sut 
chapters, may be divided into four parts; the first treating of the 
(conversion of ^propositions; the- stKoiid, of the structure of 
svllo^sms. in all the di^ent figures and inodes; the third, of 
Uio invention of a middle term; nnd the last, of the resolution 
of svllogisms. *Wo shall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propositi(m is to infer from it another proposi- 
tIon> whe^e subject j 8 the predicate of the first, and whose predi¬ 
cate is the subject of the fitet. Tliia is reduced by Aristotle to 
throe rules. [I. An universal nogjitive winy be converted into an 
uuiversal negative; thus, ** No man is a quadruped therefore, 

No quadruped is a man.*’ 2. An univcr«il affirmative can bo 
converted, into a particular affirmative: thus, ‘‘ All men are 
mortal therefore, Some morlcl beings arc men/* 3. A par¬ 
ticular affirmative ma^ be converted into a particular afllimntivo; 
ns, Some men are just therefore, Sumo just persons are 
men/'] When a proposition may be converted without changing 
its quantity, this called simyU conversion; but when the 
quantity is ^mlukhed, as in the universal affirmative, it is called 
contermn per moidem- 

There is anotk^ kind of conversion omitted In this place by 
Aristotle, but siuppfifdBy h^ followers, colled conversion by con- 
irapoeifim; in wbich the term that is contradictory to tlie predi¬ 
cate ia.tmt for the wd the oimlity of the proposition is 

changM i as, ** AH ^wwftals 'fm sentient /* therefore, “ What is 
insentient is not aa^ fourth rule of convorsiqii, therc- 

ibre, an tmiewtfd ammative and a particular negative 

may be converted by ecmtropodtton.] 

11. 0/syllo¬ 
gism is on flrffuiaehk;i^; consisting of thiM pro¬ 
positions^ the last veiUed tbo coficlntion, ia''infeed 
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from the two preceding, wliich are called the premises. The 
conclusion having two terms, a subject and a nreuicale^iu predi¬ 
cate is called tlie major t<jnn, and ita nabject tlie minor term. In 
order to prove the conclusion, each of its terms is, in the pre¬ 
mises, compared with a third term, called the middle term. By 
this means one of the premises will have for iCa two terms the 
major term and the middle term; and tliis premise is called the 
major premise, or the majoi^ j>Top<»dtiuu of tlm syllogism. The 
orlicr premise must have for its two U nns the minor term and 
tlio middle term, and it is called the mimr proposition. Tlius 
the Hyllopbm cons is U of throe proposiUoiis, diAtiuguished by the 
names ot the n^jor, tho wi«or, and the couclusion: and althutigb 
each of tlicse has two ten ns, a sulmtt and a predicate, yet there 
nvo only tlirce dilFereiit Uniiw in all. The major term is always 
\]se pre<licatc of the conclusion, and la also cither the subject or 
jaedieate of the major projHwiiioii. 'Hie minor term is always 
ilie buhjoct of flic conclusion, and is aUo iMther tlif subject or 
[uodieato of the minor propoyUiom Tln‘ middle term never 
on tern into the conclusion, hut sbmds in IkivI) premise's, either !u 
thi^ posithai (»f subject or of predicate. 

'die division of syllogisms two-foUl. (1) [According to tho 
various )Kisitions which the middle titrm may have in tlie pre¬ 
mises, .syllogisms are said to be of various figures.] Now, all the 
^)^s^ible positions of the middle term ar«? only four : for, liv'st, it 
umy he tne Huhjoct of the major proposiiion, and the predicate ol 
the minor, and tlien the syllogism is of tlie first figure *, ur il may 
be tlio predicate of both prcniiscs, and then the svllogism is of 
the second figure; or it may be the subject of wluch 
makes a syllogism of the thir<l figure; or it may be the predic/itc 
of the major proposition, and the subject of rlie minor, wliich 
makes the fourth figure. Aristotle takes no notice of the fourth 
ligiirc. It was added by tlie &mous (ialen. and is often called 
i/ie GalotUcal Jiyure. 

ijl) [There is another division of syllc^gisms {iccording to their 
modes.] The mode of a syllogism detonr.ined by tlic quality 
iuul quantity of the projiositions of which it ia>usists. Bach of 
the three propositiaiis must be either mi universal affirmative or 
an univerw negative, or a particular affirmative, or a jxuticular 
uegativc. These four kin^ of pTopositions, as was before ob* 
served, have been named by the four v<moU, A, E, I, ()? by 
which incans the mode of a sylli^fism is marked by any tlircc of 
those four vowels. Tims, A, A, A, denotes Umt mode iu wiiich the 
major, minor, aud conclusioD, are all universal affimiativcs; 
E, A, E, denotes that mode in wliicli tlic major imd comduaion oro 
universal negatives, and the minor U an universal affirmative, 

[To know all the posable modes of syllogism, we must find 
how manfF different combinations may be made of tliree out of 
the four vowids \ and from the art of coinbinatiou the number is 
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found to bo sixty-four.] Sa many possible modes there are in 
every figure, consequently in tlie three figured of Aristotle there 
are one hundred and ninety-two, and in ml the four figures two 
Jmndred aikd fifty-six. 

Now, the theojy of syllogism requires that wo show what are 
the particular modes in eitch figure which do or do not forjn a 
just and conclusive syllogism, Aat eo the legitimate may bo 
adopted, and the spurious rejected* This ArisUitlo has shown in 
the first thrve figures, examioiiig all tho modes one by oue, and 

I iassing sentence upon each; and from this exnininution hu col- 
ecta some rules which may aid tlie memory in distinguishing tlie 
false from the true, and point out the proj)ertics oI‘ each figure. 

The first figure has only four legitimate modes* The major 
proposition in this figure must be universal* und the* minor 
alfinnaiivo; and it has this property, that it yields conclusions of 
all kinds, affirmative and negative, univeiiial ami particular* 

The second figure lias also four legitimate modes. Its major 
propositipn must be universal, ajul one of tlie prenn^^cs must be 
uc({utivc* It yields coDclusions both universal and particular, bat 
all negative* 

The third figure has six Ic^timate modes. Its minor must 
always bo aihmiativc; and it yields conclusions both affirmative 
aud negative, but all particular. 

Besides the rules are proper to each figure, Aristotle luis 
given some tiiat are common to all, hy which the legitimacy of 
s^lloginns may^ be trieih Hiese may, I think, be reduced to 
five. [1* There must be only three terms in a syllogUm* As 
each term occurs In two of the prapo^iitionn, it must be precisely 
the same in both: if it be not, the syllogism is said to have foia* 
terms, which makes a vitious syllogism. 2. The middle term 
must be taken unfVensany^in one of tho, premises* 3. Both pre¬ 
mises must not be particular propositions, nor both negative. 
1. I’lie conclusion must be particular, il’ either of the pre¬ 
mises be particular ;• and negative, if cither of the premises be 
negative. 5. No term cati be taken universally iu the conclusion, 
if it be not taken universally in the premisi'a*] 

For understanding the 8^*oad aud fifth of these rules, it is 
necessary to observe,, that a term is said to be taken universally, 
not only when it ia the object of as universal proposition, but 
when it is the predleate of a negative proposition; on fhe other 
Land, a term is &tid to be t^en particularly, when it is either the 
suMectof a piwticular^or the predicate of an affirmative proposition* 
III. Of th6 intmtion qf a middle term ,—The thW part of 
this book contains rulae, liberal and sjiccial, for the invention 
of a middle term; ond tl^s.the author conceives to be great 
utility. Tho general nilea'amount to this. That you to con¬ 
sider well both terms of tba proposition to be proved ^tiwir dc- 
iinitioni their pre^artiea, the things which may bo ^rmed or 
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ilouied of them, and those of wWch they may be aflinned or dc- 
iiiodp these things coHecteil t<^ther arc the matermis from 
which your middle term is to he taken* 

The special rules require you to consider the quantiky and 
quality of the proposition lo be proved, that you may discover 

wliat mode and liguro of syllogism the proof is to proceed. 
Then, from the materials before collected, you must seek a 
luiddlc tenn winch has Ouit rciatioii to subject and prc<licato 
of the pnqiositioh to lie proved, which f he natufo of the ntfllogiam 
requires. Thus, sujipose the nropositiou I ^outd prove is an 
muveTs.il ailirmative, I know dv the rulea of ayllogiHms that 
Oiprc is oidy one legitimate mode in which an uinversu) affinna- 
tive [noposition esn be proved; and that is the first mode of the 
first figure. I know, HkcwL^o that, in this nunlc, both ilio pre- 
uiisos must be universal afliimolives; and that the middle term 
iinist be tl\c subject of the major, and thi? prcilicatc of the minor, 
Therefore of the terms collected according to *he, general rule, I 
seek out one or more which have these two jnojU'flies; first, 
'J’hat tile predicate of tlic propoaithm to be proved am be uuivrv- 
sally alfinncd of it; mid yecoudly, Tliar ii can be universally 
afilnned of the subject of the proposition to be proved, Every 
It rm you can find, which has those two projrerties, will st'rve ^ou 
its !X ndddlft term, but no other. Ju this way, the author gives 
«ipc(*ial rules for all the various lands of propositions to be 
provetl; points out the various inod<« in wliiui they may he 
proved, and the properties which the middle tenn must lia\e to 
i^iako it fit for answering that end. And the rules are Ulustrrtted, 
or rather, in my opinion, purpostdy darkened, by putting letters 
of tlio alphabet for the several terms. 

IV. Of the remcining part of the jirtt book .— llxe itsoIu- 
tion of .syllogisms requires no other principles but these before 
laid down for constructing them. However, it is treated of 
large!}', and rules laid down for reducing reasoning to syllogisms, 
hy supplying one of the premises, when it is understood, by 
rectifying inversions, and putting tlw propositions in the proper 
order. 

Here lie speaks also of hypotiictical syllogisms, which he ac» 
knowledges caamot be reedv^ into any of tlic figun's, although 
theits be many I^ds of them tlmt ought ditigeiith' to l>e obson'ed, 
and which he prom^ea to handle afterward, dut this promise 
IS not fbUUeo, As to as I knoWf^in any of bi« works that are 

extant. : • 

V. Of the second book if iho first ^lualytics *—Tlie second 
book treats of the powers of syU^sms, and shows, in twenty- 
seven ohapttts, how wa may 'perform many feats by them, and 
what figure and timdea ore adapted to each. Thus, in some 
syllt^wns,' sacral distinct conclusioos may be dra\m from the 
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AaniO' prfTnise3: ui smno, true conclunonA may \k drawn from 
friUe premises: in some, by as'fumii^ the coiiclubipn and one 
pivniise, you may prove the other; you may turn a direct syllo- 
gi»m uito oue loading to <m abaiird(iy« - 

Chffuye in the form of diejmiaiion inireditced iy Anstotle*^ 
We have libewifco preceptspitoD in this book, both to the assail¬ 
ant in a syUopistical disp&tc, how to«c^rry on his attaick ^itli 
art« so as to obtsiu the victory, knd to the defendant, how to 
keep tho emmiy at such a dis^neo oa thar he sliall never bo 
<)bligcil to yield* [From which we loarn, that Arhtotle uiti*q- 
ductf^d in his own school the' practice of iylfopUtirai ilnpi/lafion^ 
Instead of the rketoricni jihputatiem which the aoplust-* wen* 
>«ont io use in more auciant timc&} 


- OHAPTEU IV, 

* 

RCWIAKS. 

I, Of the converHen of propo^t/hne. —Wk hose piMn a sum- 
maiy view of the theory ot pure syUopisinb as delivered by 
Aristotle, a theory of which ho i laims the bole inveotiori. And 
I btdievc it wiU bo dlERcull, in any bcieiicr, to find Mf large a 
syslom of trutha of so very ahstiuel and so geuei'ai a ualure, all 
furtiiioil by demonstration,.and tl)] inveiitisl and peiihctcd hyonc 
inim. It shows a force oif genius, mid laboxir of iuvaftigatlon, 
e.quai to the most arduous* attem[>tH* I shall nr»w make bonv* 
remarks upon it 

As to the conversion of proi#o>itions, tho writers on logic com- 
nionlj satisfy themselves witli illubirutmg each of the rules by 
an ei:iuBpl6y conceiving them to be &elf*-ovi<]ciit when applied to 
}>aTticular casf«. Dut AxistotU Jies given dcmoastratlons of tlio 
rules he memtiema* As a specuntn, 1 sluiU give his demonstra¬ 
tion of the first nilCt Let A It >>o an universal negative pro¬ 
position ; I »iyi that if A is in no ii, it will follow that B is in 
no A. If you deny this consequeijce, let B be ui some A, foi 
i^xample, in C| tb^ th^first supposition will iu>t ho true; for 
C is of the [In 'deKUonstration, if I understand tho 

third rule of convepdMia assumed, that if B is in some A, then 
A mutt be in some indeed is contrary to the first sup- 

positUmu If 1 ^ .thifd iruln .be astumod for priHif of the firsts 
the proof of all ihb'^^ goes round lu a circle; for the second 
and ^uid rules hy the first*] Tiiis is a fimlt In 

. r^soning which and which ^ ^euld be^v^ 

* pswiUmg to charge if I could find any bo^' iue«uing 

.in his dmnonstaratiom^ .Butik v indeed a fault very to be 

avoidedy when men t$ /troof tftat ar# 
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[The niloa of convemon cannot he applied to all propositions, 
but only to those that are categorical; and we are loft to the 



Philip was the tatber of Alexander; A is 
B; tliercfore B is less than A* These are convoxsions which, as 
far as I know, do not fall within any rule in logic; nor doVe 
fijul any loss for want of a rule iu such cases. 

[Kvon in the conversion of categorical propositions, it is not 
^•luuJgli to transpose the subject and predicate. Both mu«t un- 
<k ip) some clumge, in order to fit them for tlicir new stition t 
for, im every proposition the subject must be a substantive, or 
liav'e the force of a substantive; and the predicate must be an 
•uljcctivc, or have the force of an adjective. Ilcucc it follows 
tijat when the siilnect is an indtviduah the .proposition admits not . 
of conversion,] [Ffow, for instance, sluiU wc convert this pro- 
|)()sitiou, God is onmiscient?] ^ 

Tfte doctrine of co7w$rsion partially [These ob- 

rvatidns show that the doctrine of the conversion of proposi¬ 
tions is not so complete as it appears. 1. The rules mv laid 
clown without any limitation,yet they arc fitted only to one class 
uf propositions, viz. the categorical; 2, and of these only to 
<u(:h us have a general term for tiveir subject.] 

II. Three addiiiolu made io the theory of zylloyttins after 
tfiiWh ^imc.-^Altliougb the iogiciaDs have enlarged the first and 
socond parts of logic, by eniuiung some technical words and 
'listinctions which Aristotle has knitted, and by giving names to 
fisoruc kinds of propositions which he overlooks; yet, in what 
concerns the theory of categorical syllogisms, he is niorr^ full, 
more nunute and particular, than any of them; *so tluit they 
acorn to have thought this capital peri of the Organon** rather 
redundant than deficient, 

(1) [It is true that Galen added a fourth figure to tlie three 
mentioned Aristotle. But there is reusuTi to think tliat 
Ariatdde omitted the fourth figure, not through ignorance or 
inattention, but of d»gn, as containing only some indirect 
inodes which, when properly expressed, fall 


into the first 




fit ifl true also tiiat Peter Ramus, a professed raiemy of 
Anstotle, introduced some new modes that are adapted to mr* 
guiar proposition,, and that Aristotle takes no notice of ang^az 
prpposidcm^ eithm^ in Id, Tvles of inversion, oi in the modes of 
ayllogisra. But the friends of Aristotle have shown that this 
improvement of Ramus is nune specious than useful. Sin^rular 
projpositioiA have the force of univeruJ propositions, and axe 
subject to One some mies. Tht definition given bg Jristotle of 
a» ^niveTtai fropoaUion appUva to them, nod theieiore he might 
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thh\k ihht there no occasion to multiply the modes of ^llo« 
gimn upon their accoitntj 

These attempts, thertjore, show ranker inclination than p<fwer 
to discover any material defect in AriatotloV tlieory. 

(3) [The most valuabto addition made to the theory of catego* 
rical syllogisms seems fd he tho invention of those technicat 
nainei given«to the, le^timate modes, by which they may be 
easily i^membered, vbich have been compiiscd in these 
barbaMus verses i] 

Cfiaecniy DarU^ Ferb^ dato primtr; 

^kare, CmssNs, Itoroco^secundic; 

njlrtia graud* rvsitat Z>aray(u Fthpton # 

A^djuagens JMiamiSt Fccttrtlv, r€HM,‘* 

In these verses, evejpr l^gSlimate mode belonging to the thno 
. figures has a name given toit, 1)v which it may bo distinguiblied 


and remembered* And 


name is so contrived as to denote 


l||a nature; for tjUe Mine has three vowels, which denote the 
Kind 6f each fat J|rara»psiti<^ 

a sylkifiMn •m Mi>cardo must bo made up of tho pro* 
poainutti denotad^'by the three vowels, O, A, 0; that is, its 
fluuot and QonefuaM nust )m» t>articular negative propositions, 
lUia ita niinor an mi^yar^^'lAiiaative; and, being m the third 
figiirc, the nuddl^ tanaibevr subject of both premises. 

This is the MiUdiH-'d in the vowels of those barbarous 

words. But ther^ are other mysteries contained in tlicir con- 
aonanta j for, br their means, aehild may be taught to reduce 
My i^llogism of the aecond or third figure to one of the first. 
So that we four modes of the first figure being directly proved 
to be condueivo, all the modes of the other two are. proved at'' 
tba same tme, by means of this, operation of reductioiu For 
wMules and maQBg of this rcductum, and the cUflerent species 
otii; called Ofiefifiistt and per mpombUf X refer to the logiciau&, 

. that 1 may not diacloae alf their myaterifs, 

The inyenri<tfi eontained in these verses is so ingenious, and 
«o great an W lito dezter^ managi^mont of syllogi^s, 

.f . T . 1 -i jj. Aristotle had some contrivance 

as one of the secret doctrines of 
dovmby traditiem, until some i^on 

as a conjecture, leaving 
with tlie most ancient 
confute or confirm tt« 
^ uJw bi e ^ Ms tieori/.'^Cmttion^ 
^e may observe that Aristotle 
F^ i^Uogiams ta iUiutmte hi# 
Ttunate modea, he A^ea A, B, 

.] Thus, the first mode 
:,IAu in thishumner; ^^l?#^/iaaya 



that i think it v 
of this kind, 
his sciiool, and hs 
U toilet. 





brought 
it to those 
coRunentaic^ to 
lllh 0/ 

in th£ ute of e» 
hardly War 
nilesr Id 
G, for the teons of 
fint flgare k de 
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ho, if A is Attribnted to every B, and B to every C, it follows 
necessarily that A may be attribute to every CJ* For dis¬ 
proving the illegititnate modes, he uses the some manner j with 
this diflerence, that he commonly, for an example, gives three 
veal ionx)s, suc^ as, bonum^ habituM, prudentis; of whicli three 
tenns you are to make up a syll<^sni of tlie itgure and mode in 
question, which will appear to be inconclusive. 

['rhe commentators and systematical writers iu logic liave 
MippUed this dhfcct, and given os real examples of every legiti¬ 
mate mode in all the figures* We acknowledge, this to be cha* 
.ntably done, in order to assist the conoeption in matters so very 
ftl^tract 5 but whether it was prudently done, for the honour of 
the art, may be doubted* I am afruid this was to uncov^ the 
iiakcdneas of the thepiy; it has undoubtedly eontfibuted to bring 
it into contempt f]- for when one considers the silly and unin 
65tructive reasouings that have bceii brought forth by this grand 
organ of science, he can hardly forbear crying out, “ Partiuiunt 
moutes, et nascitur ridiculus nms/’ Many of tJie writers.of 
Ic'gic arc acute and ingenious, and mucli practised in the sylio- 
gisf ical art; and there must be some reason why the examples 
they have givcti of syllogisms are so lean. 

Wc shall speak of the reason afterwords,* 
a syllogism in each figure as on example* 

^lo work of God is bad; 

The naturid passions and appetites of men arc the work of God; 
nKTcfore none of them is bad. 

Iu this svltogism, the middle term, work of God, is the subject 
of the major, and the pi'edicate of the minor; so that the syilo- 
gism is of the first figure* The mode is Unit culled Celnrentf 
the major and conclusion being both universal negativi^s, and the 
minor an universal Affirmative. It agrees to t}\o rules of the 
figure, as the major is univer^, and the minor alfirmativc; it is 
also agreeable to all the general rules; so that it malutainsits 
charuoter in every trial. And. to show of ^hat ductile, materkhi 
syllogisms are n^o, tve may, by converting simply the nuijor 
proposition, reduce it to d g<^ syllogism or the s4H;ond figure, 
HDQ of the mode Cesare, thus i 

Whatever is bad is not the work of Gxn \; 

All the natural passions end appetites of men arc tlie work oJf 
God; . 

Therefore feey arenot bad. , 

Arrother o^qo^ple $ 

Every thing, virtuous is praiseworthy; 

Some pleesurea ar^not praiseworthy; 

Therefore pleasures are uut virtoous. 

Here the middle term pnitemorthy Wing tfat.* predicate of 

* VWsp.SSI. 
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bo^ promises^ the eyllogism is of the secoad figure; and seeing 
it is made up of the propositiosS) A, 0| O, the mode is Baroco^ 
it will be found to agree both with general and bpecial rules; 
and it xnaj be reduc^ into a good s^Hogism of the first figure 
upon convertiug the major hj cemtrapositien, thus: 

What 19 not praiseworthy Is not vurtuous; 

Somo pleasures are not praiseworthy ; 
llierefore some plea&urcs are not yirtuous* 

Tliat this syUoguun is conclusive common <cnse pronounces, 
and all logicians must allows but it is souiewhat unpliablc to 
rules, and ro<]uiro8 a little strsining to make it tally with them* 
That it is of the first figure ia neyond dispute \ but to what 
mode of that figure shall we refur it t Tlut ia a question of 
some difficulty t for, in the first place, the premises seem to be 
both negative, which contradieta the third general rule; and, 
moreover, it ia contrary to a special rule of me first figure, that 
the minor should bo negative. These are the difficulties to be 
remorod. 

Some logicians think that die two negative particles in the 
major are equivalent to an affirmative; that therefore tlic 
major proposition, What is not praiseworthy is not virtuous," 
is to accounted an affirmative proposition. This, if granted, 
solves one difficxilty; but the other remains* llje mobt ingenious 
solution, therefore, is this: let the middle term hv not praise^ 
worthy. Tims, maMng the negative particle a part of the middle 
term, the lEyllogiam stands thus: 

Whatever is not praueworthy is not virtuous; 

Somo pleasures are not praiseworthy ^ 

HhtteUite some pleasures are not virtuoua. 

By this analysis the iuaj<^ becomes a universal negative, the 
mmor a particular affirmative, and the conclusion a particular 
negative, and so we have a just syllogism in Fsrio. 

[We see, by ihh ejmnplc, that of propontions is 

not so inoof Mh hat that, wh» occasion requires, an affirma¬ 
tive maybe degreded ififo a negative, or a native exalted to an 
ai£nuative»] 

Another example i 
AU Afncaoa atwhfank; 

All Afirkana are Vent 
Therefore some jaga are black. 

This is of the third teue, and of the mode Dart^H ; and it 
may be reduced to Dam in the first figure, by converting the 
minor. h 

Ail Africans are 
Some men are htrimm s 
Therefore eoma jneft mt black. 

By this time I mder has got ai caony examples 
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of syllogisma as >vi]l stay his appetite for that hind of entertain- 

mont. j 

[V« Of the detnonstrution of the Atfstotlc and all hi;4 

followers have thought it necessary, in order to biing this Uieory 
of categorical syllogisms to a science, to domonstratu both that tlie 
lour tec II authorised modes conclude justly, and tliat none of 
tlic cant do* Let us now see how this has ^en executed* 

Aristotelian method of eeiabluhinff the doctrine of st/Uoffienu'^-^ 
[i¥s to the legitimate modes, Aristotle and those who follow him 
the most closely demonstrate the four modes of the first figure 
directly from an axiom called the Dictum da omni el nullc^^ The 
anioniit of tlie axiom is. That what is afflxnx'd of a whole genus 
may be aflinncd of all the species and iiidivuluats belonging to 
that geuiis ; and that w)>at is denied of the whole g<‘uus niay be 
vlenicd 'of its sjii cirs and individuids. The four modes ot tlu* 
first figuve aie evidently included in this axiom, [And as to 
iIm 3 Ugitimiitc modes of the oilier figure^, they nre proved by 
reducing them to some mode of tlio first.] is tlierc any 

oHiev principle assumed in these reductions but tlic axioms con¬ 
cerning the conversion of propositions, and, in some cascj, tl:o 
axioms coiiconaiig the opposition of propositions. 

As to the iilegicimate modes, AjAstotlr lias tahvu tlic labour to 
try and comlomu them one by one in all the thrive figures; Imt 
iliisisdoiio in such u nuiuicr that it is veny painful io IbHuw 
Mm. 'I'o give a specimen : In oidijr to provi that tho^o ino‘!cs 
of tJu' ibst figure, in which the major is particular, do not ccai- 
cludc, he priwceds thus:—“ If A is or is not in IJ, ond Ji 
in every C, no couchi^ioii follows. Tiiko for tlic nriOH in the 
alHnnative omo, ffOjud, hahit, prudence; In the lu'gntivc, ffood, 
habit, ignorance^*' Tliis laconic style, the nso of .symbols not 
familiar, and, in plaice of giving an example, li*s h avihg us to 
form one from three assigned tenos, give such oHjbarrns»ii»*ut to 
u reader, that he is like one reacUng a hook oi nOdlc.s. 

[Having (1) thus ascertained tlic tnie ajul ialse modes of a 
figure, (2) he subjoins the particular rules of t\xoi figure, whicii 
seem to In? deduced from tlie particular cases before determined, 
(•i) The general rulca come last ol ail, as u general corollary 
from what goes before.] 

Th^ method ^ his followers preferable .—[I know uot wln;thcr 
it ?s from a diffidence of Aristoue's <lemoiistratioiis, or frr)rn an 
apprehension of Aoix obscxiiity, or from a ilesire i>t improving 
upon his xue&od, that almost aJl the writers in logic I Imve met 
with have inverted hie order, beginning where he ends, and end¬ 
ing where he begins.] They first demonstrate tlic general rules, 
which belong, to all the figun^s, from tliree axioms; then, from 
the general rules imd the nature oS each figure, diev demonstrate 
the special rules of each figure, When this is done, uulliing 

2p2 
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remains but to th^ genenU and special cuid to 

x'ejcct even mode contradicts them. 

[This method has a very sciwtific api>earance 5 and when wc 
consider tlxat, by a few rule* once demonstrated, a hundred 
and seventy-eight false modes are destroyed at cne blow, which 
Aristotie had Ae trouble to jmt to dead) one b^fone, it seems to 
be a gre«^t improvement,] 1 have only one objection to the 
three axiums. 

The three ;xxioms are these: 1* Things which agree with the 
same third aCTce with one another* 2, When one agrees with 
tiuf third, a)id tlic other docs not, they do not agree with one 
a)n»ther. 3. When neither agrees with the third, you cannot 
thence conclude cither that they do or do not agree with one 
another* [If these axioms are applied to.mathematical quanti¬ 
ties, to which they seem to relate when tokoi 1 ice rally, they 
have all the evidence that an axiom ought to have: out the 
logiciniis apply them in an analogical eonse to things of another 
nature,] In order, therefore, to judge whether they are truly 
uxluins, we ought to strip them of their ^gmafive dress, and to 
set tliem down in plain English, as the logic!ntis understand 
them. They amount, therefore, to this: 1* Jf two things he 
affirmed of a third, or the third ho affirmed of them \ or if one 
be affirmed of the third, and the third affirmed of the other, 
then they may be affirmed one of the other, 3. If one is affirm¬ 
ed of the third, or the third it, and the other denied of the 
third, or the third of it, they may he denied one of the otlier, 
3 * If both are denied of the thinl, or tlie third of them, or if 
one is denied of the tluid, and the third denied of the other, 
nothing can be inferred* 

Wheathd three axioms are thus put in rdain English, they seem 
not to have that degree of cvidcncx"which axioms ought to have; 
and if there is any defect of evidence iu the axioms, tlds defect 
will be comizniiwaCed to the whole ciliilce raised upon them, 

VaUd ol^etion ip syliogutic rea9oving.>^\\t may even be 
suspected tut an attempt, by any method, to demonstrate that 
a syllo^m is oooolimve, is an iniproprietv somewhat like that 
of attempting to dcuxmatrato an axiom* In a just syllogism, the 
connexion between':^ prcnrisca and the conefusion is not only 
real, but immediatej no propusldon casi coiQe between 

them to make %dV&xion more apparent*] The very in- 
tentiem of a sylbgftiils tdTenve nothing to be sighed that is 
necessary to a Th^edW a man pi 

ocanmon understanwtt) a perfect rompreheuriou of ^ 

prendaes, finds himself a necessity of aomitrin^ i^'eosr 
elusion^ sappoBiM to be true; and the 

is cotmectea with ^a'pnMEdsos with all the forOC; ^ ifitodtito 
evidence. In a vkm^ oh iouneffiatc c^mclusionil seen 
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preitiises by thfl light of common some / and, where that is want- 
inpr, no kind of reasaoing mil supply its place. 

V. Of ihu theory, comitlered as an engine of science, — Syl-^ 
logism, as an imtruTneni of kfhOtole<^e, little to he ayglauaed, 
— [(1) The slow progress of useM knowledge, during the 
many ages in ii^hicn the syllc^stic art was most highly culti* 
vaU^d as the only*guide to science, (3) and its <piick« prepress 
since that art was disusK^l, suggest a prasuoiption against it; 
(.‘j) and this presumption is strengthened by the puerility of the 
cNiunpJos wldch have always been bi*ought to illustrate? its 
rules,] j 

[The aucieuts seem to have had too high nouons, both of the 
force of the reasonhig power in tnan^ at$d of the art of syllogism 
as‘its guide. Mere renstmiug can carry us bnt a v< ry little way 
in inoat subjects.] Bv olwenation, and oxperuiientB properly 
couductod, tM stock htxman knowledge may b^* enlarged with* 
out,end; but ibe power of rcai<omng alone, applied with vigour 
through a long life, would only carry a man round like a burse 
in a tnill, wlio labours liard, but moKcs no progress. fTherc is 
indeed an exception to this obsm'ation n> Uk* jnatheinnticnl 
sciences.] TTlic veUitluns of quantity (1) are so various, (li) and 
so susceptible of exact mensuration, that long trains of uccurate 
reasoning on tha^^subject may be formed, and conciuslons drawn, 
very remote from^the first principles. It is in this science, und 
those wlilcb depend upon it, that the power of reasoning triumphs; 
in other matter's its troplrics arc nicouMdcrab1(% If any man 
(Itjubt this, let him produce in any subject unconnected with 
mathoniatics, a train of reasoning of some Icngtli lending to a 
conclusion, which, without this train of reasoning, would never 
luive been brought wiUiin human sigliU Cvuiy inarv acquainted 
with Tuathomatics can produce thousanda of such trains of rca- 
soTfing. [1 do not say, that uone such can be produced lu other 
scieiicefl ; out I believe they arc few, nnd not easily found ; and 
tba^, if they arc found, it will not be in subjects that caji be ex¬ 
pressed by caiegorical propositimts, to which alone the tlicory of 
figure ana mode extras.] 

In matters to which that theory extends, a niau of good scuso, 
who can distinguish things that differ, who can avoid the snares 
of ambiguous vrixrds, and wlm is moderately practised in such 
matters, sees at ouce all that can be inferred from Uic pvcmiscb, 
or finds that there is but a eery skora step to the conclusion. 

the power of reasonii^ is so ftH?bh' by tiuture, especially 
in subjects to which this theory can be applied, it would be \ni- 
reasonable to expect great^ffects from it. And lu^ncc we hoc the 
reason why the examploa^rought to illu^irate it by the ri\ost 
ingenious logicians have rather tended to bring it into contempt.]* 
r • VIds p. 677. 
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Si/Uogima mele$s in mathefnatia, /or two reasont.^^t it 
should be thouj^ht that the ^llogistic art may be a weful 
en^fic in mathematics, in whicli pure reasoning has ample scope, 
first, it may bo observed, (1) That facta are unfavourable to thU 
opinion ;] lor it does not appear that Kuriid, or Apollonius, or 
Archimedes, or H nygens, or Neivton, ever made the least use of 
this art; and I am even opinion* tliat no use can be made of it 
in malhematiee, [1 would not wish to advance this rashly, since 
Aristotle has said that tnathexnaticians reason for the most part 
in the first fi^^ure. What led him to Oiinh so was that the first 
figure only yields coiiclusions that are universal and affirmative, 
and tile conclusions of mathraiaUcs are c^numonly of that kind.] 
[But it is to be observed, (2) that the propositions of mathe¬ 
matics are not categorical propositions, consisting of one subject 
and one predicate. They cxpre« some relation which one 
quantity bears to another, and on that account must have three 
terms. The quantUies compared make and the relatio% hc’- 
tween them is a third. Now, to such propositions wc can neither 
apply the rules concerning the couversion of propositions, nor 
can they enter into a syllc^sm of any of the figu^‘^« or modos.l 
Wc observed before that tnis conversion, A is greater than 
therefore B is less than A, docs not fall witiiin the rules of con¬ 
version given by Aristotle or the logicians ; and wc now add that 
this simple reasoning, A is equal to Ji, and B to C, therefore A 
is equal to C, cannot be brought into any ayllo^ism in figure and 
m<Me« There are, indeed, syllogisms into wmch mathematical 
propositions may enter, and of such we shall afterwards speck; 
but they have nothing to do with the system of figure and mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathematical sciences, 
1 know nothing in which tliorc* seems to be so much demoustra- 
lion as in that wrt of logic which treats of the figures and modes 
of syllogism \ out the fc^ remarks we have made show that it 
has some wei^ places; and, besides, tliis system cannot be used 
as an engine to rear. i^lf. 

The compass of ihe sylio^stic ^tem, as on engine of science, 
may be discerned by a CompendiouB and genew view of the 
conclusion drawn, argument used to prove it, in each of 

the three figures. 

In the first figure^: t^ *C(mclusion affirms or denies something 
of a .oert^n spcciesrifi^ridudl; the argument to prove 
tbU conclusion is; sSxxuo thing may be affirmed or &med 

of the whole genus ^wbich that species or individual belongs. 

In the second fi{^V'fche conclusion is, That some species or 
individual does to such a genus; and the eiffmoni 

is, That some echninon to the whole geaai do^ nOt 

belong to that q[)<aci|Mrdr inffiridua^^ : ‘ 

In the third the conclusion is, 'fhat such an- attribute 
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belongs to part of a genus j and the argvwnent is, that Uie attri-' 
biite in question belongs to & B^ies or individud which is, part 

of that gwufl. . • * . V 

I apprehend, that, in this short view, every fionclusion that 
falls withitt the compass of the three figures, as well as the moHn 
of proof, is coiMrehcnded. The rules of all the figures might be 
easily deduced from it; and it appears that tlierc is only one prin¬ 
ciple of reasoning in all diree; so tliat it is not strange mat a 
s vl lo;risin of one figui*c should be reduced to one of another figure* 

" [The general principle in wliich the whole tcnninates, and of 
winch every categorical syllc^sm is only a paiticular applica* 
(Ion, is this, I'hat v>hat is affim^ed or denied of the whole genua 
may be affirmed or denied of every species and individual he^ 
^longing to i^] This is a principle of undoubted certainty 
iudeccf, but of no ^eat depth* Aristotle and ail the iogicinus 
' iissuniG it as an axiom, or first principle, from which the syllo- 
pistic system, as it were, takes its <leparture \ and after a twious 
voyago, and great expense of dcmonstrirtion, it bends at List in 
Uiia principle, as its ultimate coucluri^, ‘‘O curas homintnn! 
O fmautum cst in rebus inane!” ^ 

VL Of. modal syllogisms.-^This enume^lion of modes oh^ 
jected io.^-[Categonc<u propositiofis, besides their quantity and 
t[uulity, have another affection, by which they are divided into 
pure and modal.] In a pure proposition, the predicate is barely 
alfinncd or denied of the subject; but, m a modal proposition, 
ilic iiifirmatioii or negation is modified, by beinjj ^clared to be 
necessary, or contingent, or possible, or impossible. These ai*e 
ihc four modes observed by Aristotlei from which he deaomi^ 
nates a proposition modal* genuine di)H:iplcs inaiiUain tliat 
iIk sc arc aU the modes tluit can affect an aiHrmaCou or negation, 
iLud tliat the enumeration is* axnplete.] Others maintain that 
ibis enumeration is incomplete; and’ that, uhou an affirmatioa 
or negation is said to be certain or uncertain, probable or im- * 
probable, this mokes a mc^al proposition, no less than the four 
modes of Aristotle.] We shaU not enter into this dispute, but 
proceed to observe, that the epithets of pare and modal are ap- 
i>licd to sgllogisms aswell as to propositions. A pure sy'' 
that in which both Dremises are Dure Dronositions* f A 



giam 18 that in wnich eitMr <y the premises « a moaai pr _ 

11 x 0 syllogisRia oi vrhiidx we have already s^d so much ate 
those only i^ch nrv pure as well bS categorical.^ But when wo 
consider that, thirougo'idl the figures and modes, a syllugisni may 
ha%p one premise mp^ of any of the four modes, while the 
other is pure, or it tnay have both premises modal, and that they 
may be either of the^MUM mode or of different modes, wliat pro¬ 
digious variety arises from til these combinations t Now, it is 
the buaiQoss <ff a l^dan to show bow the condusiun is affected 
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Analytica *' with immense labotsr; and it. will not be dS&dfrht 
strange tlktt, when he had emplojed tmlyifcur chapters io. 
cussing me hundteil aud aincty<ti^ ^ 

pure ajUi^sms, be ^ould employ fifteen ii|m modal syilogisms. 

I am very willing to excuse myself fr^ entering t^n this 
great brauvh of logic, bpr the judgment and example of those 
who cannot be charged either wiUt want of re^Hict to AxUtotlrt 
or with a low esteem of the syllogistic art. 

KccLenaun, a famous Dantmean^nrofeGeor, who spent his Ufo 
in teaching 4nd writing logic, iu hi|| huge 'folio system of that 
science, published anno luOO, cs^'tha ^ttmo of the moduiB 
the cnx hffieornia. With regard to the apholastlc 
araoug whom this was tt proverb, Dc modalibus no 
asiiuu,*’ ha thmks k rery dubious whether they to-^ 
the modal syUogiim, or were most tortured by I 
those txabbed gemuaes, sajs be, made this doctrine, 
thorny, that it Is fitbv to fear a man’s wiu in pieces than fo give 
them soli^ty. (Ho desires it to be observed, tliat the doctrine 
of the modals is adapted to the Greek L)ngiiage.] The modal 
terms were ftequiU^ly used by the (hock^ in theii disputnf^ns, 
atul, on that seewiAt, are so fully handled by Aristotlo , bat, in 
the I,atui tongue, you shall nsidly ever moot with them. 
Nor Ait I remember, in aU my experience, says he, to havo 
observed sny/mwi in danger of being foiled in a (uspute through 
his isnoranee the prodals. 

This author^ Kovrever, out of respect to Ari«.totle, treats pretty 
fuUy of mod^ M^positions, showing hotrtp dUtinraUh their sub¬ 
ject and prem^te, their quantity and quality, iiut the tandsl 
syllt^mBbo p M wi over altogether. 

liUdovieiM '^Uteb whotfjt X mention, not aa a devot4|S «f Aris¬ 
totle, but o»«rHSQicat o£ lis own jud^ent and'leaxxuDg, thinks 
that die doet^e «f awdals ou^t tu be banished out of li^c, 
and icimtte)d to gmnaw^ I and that if the granmutr of the Greek 
toufue had been 0.a OTvtcm m the time pf Aristotle, 

thaf^Mt acute phOgraA^ irouif ' 
he Idttbatowsd qA 

Buxgcrsdick, afWt;itel|ilh<(WfincfiTe classes of modal syllogisms, 
observes, that tW;^Cieilr» ^ cautious, whid^ 

Aristotle hath hmlM 1 but that, u the use of them 

is not great, and thste!p|jlwjjtfTi ult, be thinks it not worth white 
to eiU» into the * re twM a amdin g to iibaae 

who would usdcntiad'toA^ tbe most Ican^ paxaphnu of 
Joannes Moidorius bbok of the ** Anbbrti^’* 

AU the writon of two iiuudred y^ bwdl^jOp Mw 

iiiUen into my hait^ W^putod mwr the ndefo^ 
gMwas with as littib rupnffy. So that this ’ 


^iild have saved the great labour 
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trine of ao diligeutlv liandbd by Ariatotlei fell into 

, even whil 



iocti if not oonteOipt, even while the doctrine of pure syllo- 
continned iA t.he highest esteem. Moved by these author 
ritieai I eliaJl 1ft this doctrine rest in peoce^ witiiout givii^ the 
least disturban^ to its ashes. 

Vn» Oa stflloginni thet do net belong to figure and mode .— 
Aristotle i^ves some observations upon imperfect syUogisius; 
such as tho Enthimema» is ^h^cb one of the prenusas is not ex¬ 
pressed, but Uiidorstood, jlndtiction, wherein we collect a 
universal from a full enum niton of particulcu's; and Examples^ 
vdek are an imperfret n^luctiou. I'hc logicians have copied 
'Arldtotla^dlpan these kinds of reasoning, without any consider- 
kble Dht to couipens,ito tiic modal syllogisms, 

MdUfkl^o laid aside, they )ffr9c i^iven rules for several 
“ids <vlRM|{sm of which AribtolW takes no notice* These 
be r^*ducra to tv^'elassce. 

The first class comproheuds the syllopi^in^ into which any 
exclusive rostriedTe oJCception, or n^doplicatitt^ pvopobition, en¬ 
ters. Such protM|l|rions fro by some called eij)OMhfe, by otliois 
mper/cctlg iHoaoI^ T)io rul!^ ,jivcn with rc*<ar<l to tlu.5C arc 
obvious, from a jubt iHterprftatior\ of i\$%. piopoMtious.' * 

[The second class is that of hy\>oth< ticai bvllogisins, which 
take that denomination fi'om haviim a h) poth<*tical proposition 
for one or both premises. Most logic idus give the name of 
hgpotheiicoi to all complex pr<Ag^|ipns which have more leans 
than one subj(>ct and one prediwUb**! use tto'Word in this large 
sense, and mean, by hypothetical sylio gjip ks, cUl those in which 
ciOier of the premisos consist of mortHhus i/tfxn JIow 

in.my various xiiida.^6ro may bo of^such syllogisms, lias never 
b<*ou ascoi*Uuncd. ^rhe logicians have given nami'b tt> some; such 
as tho copulative, the omditioua), by some called hypothetical, 
and tho disjunctive. - ^ 

Such ^llogistfl canw^e tried by tho rules of and 

mode. kind 'ai'Wd require rulo^ peculiar to.|pte If. Lo- 

dclniis have given ml^Aor »oiue kiods; but there are many that 
have notj^much as a uain^' 

The daSanma is coosideted by most logicians as a i^ecles of 
'■ ■ " ” ;iMn, A remarkable property of this kind 

limes bo happily retortotl: it is, it seenui, 

which, by desilCious managemeat, may be 
badk j - . - - M , ..r 

icmoluds 

wntispad V . 

insoluble ia any otheor my. 
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v^hich WBA paid dorai, the other half be bomid himself to pay as 
soon as bo should plead a cause before the and gain it. 

l^otHgorns found him a very apt scholar; but| auer he had made 
^od progress, he was in no haste to plei^ causes. The master^ 
tuuceiving tliat he intended by this means to shift off his second 
])uyincnt, took, ho thought, a sura method to got the better of 
bis delay. lie sued Euathlus before tlie judges, and, liaviug 
opened his cause at the bar, he pleaded to this purpose: O most 
foolish young man, do you not see that, in any oenl, i must 
g<un niy point ? for if the judges give sentence for me, you must 
pay by taeir soiitcnco; if against me, the condition of our bar¬ 
gain is fulillled, aud you have no plea left for your delay, after 
Jiaving p]oad<»d and goinefl a cause* To which Kuatlilus an¬ 
swered : O most wise master, I might have a^ oided the Ibrco of 
your argument by not pleading my own cause. But, gi'ing up 
tfvis advantage, do you not sec that, whatever senUmee the judges 
I am safe ? If they give sentence' for me, 1 am HC(juiTted 
oy their sentence; if against me, the comlitioM of our Wgain is 
not fulBIled, by my pleading a cauM' and losing it. The Judges, 
t1 linking the arguments unansweiuble on both sides, put uif the 
collide to a long day.** 


CHAFrEU V. 

'ACCOUMT OF TH£ AinAlKlKO BOOKS Of THb OEGANOH 

7. 0/ tke loit anal^iics .—In the first analytics, syllogisms 
ord considered in respect of ihcir fonn ; they an* now to be con¬ 
sidered in respect of tlicir matter. Tlu- foim lifs in the neces- 
saiy LonnexioQ between tbe prcnii^i^ and the conclusion; arid 
where such a counesdoti is wanting, ib(*Y ^re said to bo informal, 
or vicious in point of form. • 

But yfhcie there i« no fault in the form, there may be in the 
mutter ; that is, in the propositions of which they ore composed, 
which may be true or false, probable or improbame. 

of svlloyitm a» to matter, —(1) [When'the premises 
are certain, and the coivcludou drawn from them in due form, 
this U di'raonstration, aiid.^toduces science. Such ^llogisms 
arc called apodicticalA andm huuBed in tbe two books of the 
lost analytics. (S) {when the promises are not eertain, but 
probable only, huch ayU^Jax^ arc called dialeet^Shl;] and of 
tlKin he treats in the eiA% hocfks of the topi<». [But (3) there 
are some i^liogisms whi» aeam to be perfect both in matter and 
form, when they afe not real^ so; as a face may seem beautiful 
wliicb is but paloted* Tbtffi wing apt to deceive, and produce 
8 false are and they are tlie subject 

of the bwk conceniulg •t^flnsma. 
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To return to the last analytics, which treat of dcntonstratioii 
and of science: we shall not pretoid to abridge those books, for 
AristotlcV'^writings do not admit of abridgment: no mart; in 
fewer words, can say what he says; and he is not often guilty of 
repetition. We wall only {pve some of his capital conclusions, 
omitting his long reasotungB and nice distinctions, of which lus 
genius was wonderfully productive* 

All demonstration must be built upon principles already 
known, and these upon others of the same kind, until we coma 
at last to first principles, which neither can be demonstrated, nor 
need to be, being evident of themselves. 

Wc cannot demonstrate things in a circle, supporting tlic 
conclusion by the premises, and the promises bv the conclasion. 
Nor can there be an intiintc number of middle terms between 
lh<' first princlnle and the conclusion. 

AVc/?ssary cuaracler of Jir$t prineipUi in demomtralion. —[In 
nil demon strati on, the first principles, the conclusion, and all the 
intermediate pro|>osition 8 , muait be fwremory, goncra!^ a7\d e(er- 
//al truths ; for of things fortuitous, contingetd^ or mutable, and 
if vidividual things, there is no demonstrathn.'] 

Devionstration^ itoofold. —[Some deniouHtrationa prove only 
that the thi^ is thus attVctcil; others prove why it is llms 

[The former may he drawn from a remote eause, or 
iVuin on elTect; but the latter must be drawn from an Luuuodiatc 
cuuse, aiul arc the most perfect.] 

The first figure is best adapted to demonstration, bociutsc it 
affords conclusions universally affirmative 5 and this figure i» 
i'oinnionly used by the mathematicians. 

The demonstration of an affirmative proposition is preferable 
to that of a negative, the demonstration of a ntuvcr.sa 1 to that 
of a partkailar, and direct demonstration to that ad uh.'iurdur/u 
'i’hc principles arc more ccrUuu than tlio conchu-hni. 

Tlicre canjiot be opinion and science of tl\c same tiling at tlio 
sninc time, 

[111 the second book we are taught, that the questions that 
may be put with regard to ai^ thing aie four : L Whether the 
thing be thus affected. 2. is thus affected. 3. Whe¬ 

ther it exists. 4. What it is.} 

I'he last of these questions Aristotle, in good Greek, calls the 
What is it thing. The schoolmen, in very barbarous 
called this Uic quiddity of a thiiig.^ This quiddity, he pr<*vc 3 by 
many ur^ments, cannot be demonstrated, Imt must be fixed by 
a definition. This gives occasion to treat of definition, and how a 
tight definition should be formed. M an example, ho gives a defi¬ 
nition of the number ^A^ret*,and defines it to be the /irst ^*>dd number. 

[In this book he treats also of the four kinds of causes ^ eSi- 
cient, material, formal, and final.] 
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Ffrsij>rinoiple9 ob/ainedli/ induction. —[Another thing treated 
of in this hook is, |/ie monrier in which wacguiie first principleSf 
wliicli are the foundation of all dcmonstratlMn (I*! T%$te are 
net innate^ because we map he for a great part of Itfe ignorant 
of themf (2) nor c<m they be deduced demonstratively fri>m any 
antecedent knowledge, otherwise they would not be frsi prin- 
cijile^.] [Therefore he concludes, tliat first princludes are got 
by y^duviioik from ike informations of senee.l Tli*‘ sluscs give 
us infonnations of individuaJ things, and from those by itulurtion 
we draw general conclusions: Ibi* it,>s a maxim with Aristotle, 
I%at there is nothing in the nnderstanding which was not before 
in some snise*] The knowledge of first ptinriplcH, as it is not 
acijuirod by demonslratidn, ought not to he calltd science, and 
tin rvfore lie calls it inteUigence. ^ 

11. Of the (<pics.—T\\o profctseil design of the Topics is, to 
show a method by which a man may U* able to reason with 
piobcibilit) and consistency upon every question lliat can occur, 

Aristfttdian [Every question is either about (1) 

the genus of the subject or (2) its specific dilfeienas or (d) 
something proper to it, or (4) i^mething ocrideutah]* 

To prove that this dlvi^on is complete, Aristotle reasons thu>: 
Whatever is attributed to a sul^eet, it must cither be, tliat the 
subject can be xecipiucally attrioutt^ to It, or that it cannot. If 
the subJ<K;t and attribute can be rtciprocatod, the attribute eitlier 
derlai'cs what the subjccl is, and then it is a definition, or it does 
not declare what the subject is, and then it is a property. If 
the attribute cannot be rccipn^iittd, it must some tiling 

coiitwied in the defmition, or not, tf it bu contained in the 
doilnitiou of the subject, it mu^t bo the genus of tlie subject, or 
its specific <liScrencc; for the definitioD consists of these two. 
If it be not contained in the definUion of the subject, it must bo 
an accident. 

[Tlic furniture proper to fit a man for arguing djalcctlcally 
may be reduced to these four hnatU: 1. Probable propositions 
of all sorts, which may ou occasion lie assumed in an argument. ^ 
2 . Distuictions of words which arc nearly of the same significa¬ 
tion. 3. Distuictiona of things which are not so far asunder but 
that they may be taken for one and the same. 4. Similitudes.] 

The second and the fiv^ following books are taken up in enu- 
xoxsreAijxg the topics or of argument that may be used in 
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topics for proving to be the same or diifere: 

{opicH for proriog oqfi wug to be better or worse than 
^ w this ouameratjon of topics, Aristotle has shown more the 
fertility of ids gaaiittAlttk w accuracy of method. iThc writers 

VWs p. 560. 
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of logic scorn to be of tbls opinion: for I know none of them 
lltat lia« followed him closely thU siibiwt. TTicy have 

crmsifleml the topics of argumentation as reducible to certain 
iixioms. For instanec^ when the question is about the genus of 
u thing, it most be clctenniued b^ some axiom about genus and 
species 5 when it is about a deflimion, it must be determined by 
some axiom Tclatin^ to definition, and things defined; a)id so of 
other t^ucstions. [lliey have therefore reclucod the doctrine of 
the topics to certain axioms or canons, and disposed those axioms 
ill order under cci-tain lieads.] 

This method seems to lie more coinmndiouR and elegant than 
tluH of Aristotle. Yet it mujit l>c tu:kjJowledgod that Aristotle 
li:is furnished the ]natc\i<ds from which all ihc logicians have 
IxuTiWcd tileir doctrine of topics; and even Cicero, Quintilian, 
and other rhetorical write4*s, have been much indebted to the 
tonics of Aristotle. 

Ife was t)ie first, as far as T know, who made an attempt of 
this kind; and in tins he acted up to the magnanimity of his 
-Avn genius, and that of luicicut pnilosuph v. Eveiy sulycct of 
human thought had been reduced to ten caUgories, every thing 
ihni, can be attributed to any subject to five predicabies; he 
ill tempted to reduce all the forms of rea^foning to fixed rules of 
figure and mode, and to reduce all ihc topics of argumentHtiou 
luulnr certain heads; and by tliat means to collect, as it were, 
into one store all that can bo said on one side or the otljcr of 
e very <pic5stion, and to provhle a grand arsenal, itom which all 
future combatants might l>e furnishcKl with arms offensive and 
defensive in every cause, so as to leave no room to future gene¬ 
rations to invent any thing new. 

The last book of the topics is a code of the laws according to 
which a syllogisticnl disputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the assailant and defendant: Tfroni which it is evident 
that this plulosophcT trained bis disciples to contend, not for 
truth merely, but for victory.] 

III. Of the book concerning eophUins. —A syllogism which 
leads to a false conclusion must be vicious either in matter or 
form, for liom true principles nothing but truth can be justly 
deduced* If the matter he fitulty, th^ is, if eitlmr of tlie pre¬ 
mises be fi^lsG, that premise most be denied by the defendant. 
If the form &uliy, some ilile of syllogiimi is transgressed, 
and it is the part of the defendant to show what ^noral or sue- 
rial rule it is that is traiugreib^; so that, if lie be an aole 
logician, he will be im|mg^ble in the defence of truth, and 
may resist all the atUcla the sophist. But as there are syllo¬ 
gisms which may seem to be pen^t both in matter and ionn, 
when thay not really so, as a piece of money may seom to be 
good coin when it is adulterate, such fallarious syllogisms are 
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con.^dorcd in this treat] se» in order to make a defendant more 
•cxjjert in the vise of his defensiTe weapons. 

And here the author, with his usual magnanimi^, attempts 
to bring all the faJ hides tliat can enter into a syllogism under 
thirtiH'U Jiends, of which 9ix in the diction or I'anguage (in 
dictioiie), seven not in the diction (extra dictionem). 

The fallacies in diction are, Iv When an ambiguous word is 
takc'H nt one lime in one sense, and at another time iu another. 
2. When un ambiguous pbrase is taken in live same manner. 
3^ and A, Aro junbiguities iu syntax; when words nxe conjoined 
iu syntax th^t ought to be disjoined^ or disjoined wlicn tliey 
ought to be conjoined. 5. Is an ambiguity in prosody, accent, 
or jjrouu)iciatio)i. 0. An ambiguity arising iiom some figure of 
speech. 

Wlien a sophism of any of these kinds is translated into anotiicr 
langUHgc, or even rendered into unambiguous expressions in the 
sanu^ language, the fallacy is evident, and the syllogism appears 
to liave four terms. • 

I'hc seven fallacies which are said not to })e iu the diction, 
but in tlie thing, have tbvir pro[>cr noiuos iit (iioclvand in Latin, 
hy wlijch tliey are distinguished. Without iniudJitg their names, 
we sljull give a brief account of their nature. 

1. Tlie first is, taking an iiccidentaJ conjunction of things for 
H natund or necessary oounoxion ; a^, when from au a^Tidcut wc 
infer a prtiperty; wlien from an example we infer a rule \ when 
from a single act we infer u liabit. 

2^ Taking that abs^dutely wluch ought to be taken compara¬ 
tively, or with a certain linutation. The construction of iau- 
giiagc often Icdds into this fallacy; for, in all languages, it is 
common to use abaoiutc lerma to signify things that cany in 
diem d^>nie secret comparison, or to use unlimited terms to sig» 
niiy wliat from its nature must be limited. 

Taking that for the cause of a thing whicli is only an occa¬ 
sion or conci^nitantr 

4. Begging the Question. This i& done when the thing to be 
proved, or something etjuivdlent, is assumed in the premises. 

5. Mintaking the (juosdoD* When the conclusion of the 
syllogism ii^ not the thii^ that ought to be proved, but something 
ebc toat is xuistsken foriL 

Os When that wbl^ Im uot.a conscipieiice is mistaken for a 
consequence; as if, becnOptf all Africans are black, it were taken 
for granted that all Africans. 

7. Tbo last foUi^ jkim j^x^ositions that are oompleXi and' 
imply two offirmatitw* Trh^mof one may be true, and th^ other' 
folM; so that, whethw'v^on grant the proposition or ^ny 

{ 'ou are cntar^edtfijif'lVMi it ia afBrmw such a sum: hoe 
eft pkiying '■ If it be granted, it mipUea that he 
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did "phy tiie fool formerly. If it be derded, it implies, or seem# 
to imply, tliat he pla^ the fool still. 

(In this eniimeratiou we ought, in justice to Aristotle, to 
expect onW'the fallacies incident to categorical syUcaime, And 
I w not ixxxd that the l<^u:iaLOs liavo made any actions to it 
when taken in this view; although they have given some other 
fallucies that are incident to syllogisms of the hypotlietical kind, 
particularly ihefallaet/ of anincompUteonufneratiorKipdUjunctive 
syltogumt and ^lemmas.] 

I'he difterent species of sophisms above-mentioned are not so 
precisely defined by Aristotle, or by subsequent Ic^cians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in tlie npplication; and it is 
oftou dubious under whnt particular species a sophistical syllo¬ 
gism ought to be classed. Wc even find the same example 
brought under ouo species by odo author, and under unotner 
spi‘oieH by aaiothcr. [Nay, wnat is more atraiigc, Aristotle him- 
solf employs a lung chapter in provtug, by h ]>articu1ar induction, 
that ull the seven may l>c brought umter that wbicli wc liavc 
called mstakina the and which is commonly called 

ignoratio elenchu] And indeed the pvoof oi this is easy, with¬ 
out that kboriotis detail which Aristotle uses for tlie purpose; 
[for if you lop oil* from the conclusion of a sophistical syllc^ism 
nil that is not supported by tliu premises, the coucluriou in that 
case uill always found difterent from that which ought to 
liave bceu proved; and su it falls under the elenchi*} 

It was probably Aristotle*# aim to reduce all the possible 
variety of sophisms, as ho bud attempted to do of just Hyllogisms, 
to certain definite species: but ho seems to be sensihlo that he 
had fallen short in this last attempt. When u gonm is ])roperly 
divided into its species, the species should not only, when token 
l<jgether, exluiust the wliole gemis, but every species should 
lu)ve its owu prcrijict so accm'olcly defined that one shall nut 
encroach upon another. [And when an individual can bo said 
to belong to hvo or tlyree different species, the division is imper* 
feet; yet this is the case with Aristotle’s division of the sophisms, 
by his own acknowledgment. It cmght not therefore, to be 
tieu for a division strictly logical.] It may rathov be com¬ 
pared to the several species or forms of action invented in law 
for the redress of wrongs. For every wrong there is a remedy 
in law by one action or another; but sonictiinea a man may t^e 
las choice among several different actioiis. So eveiy sophistical 
syllc^sm may, by a little art, be*brought under one or other of 
species motioned by Aristotle, and very often you may take 
your c^ice of two or Uuree. 

Beridcs the exvnmaration of .the various kinds of sophisms, 
there are. many other things in this treatise concerning the art 
(ff mmmyng’a eyUogisti^ dispute with an antagonist*. And 
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iuiieed> if the passion for this kind of lidg^tion^ which reigned 
for 80 many ages, sdiould ever agsdn lifl up its. head, we may 
predict that the Organon of Aristotle will then become a fashion¬ 
able study ; for it contains such admirable materials and docu- 
incuts for this art, that he may be said to have brought It to a 
scicnc Ci 

llie conclasioD of this treatise ought Mi to be overlooked; 
it madifestly relates, not to the j^esmt treatise only, but also to 
the whole andlytica and topics of the aytkor. I sli^U therefore 
give the subsUinee of it. 

** Of those who may be called inrentprs, some have made 
important additions to things loi^ before begun and cori ied on 
through a course* of ages; others have given a small beginning 
to things which, in succeeding times, will be brought to greater 
perfection. The bcginiung of a thing, though small, ib the 
chief part of It, and reaxures the greatest degrei^ of invi^ution ; 
for it ib easy to make adoitions to inventions once begun. Now, 
with regal d to the dialectical art, there was not some thing done, 
and something remaining to be done. There WdS .ihsolutely 
nothing douc: for those who profcs$e<l the art of disputation had 
only a set of orations composed, and of arguments, and of cap¬ 
tious quesficms, which wight suit many occasions. TliCbO their 
scholar soon icaroed, and fitted to Uie ixcasion. This was not 
to teach you the art, but to furnish you with the matiriaU pro¬ 
duced by the art: as if a man profcsbiog tcl tcacli you tlie art o( 
making shoes should bring you a parcel of bhoes of various Hizc*« 
and ahapee, from which you may provide those who want. This 
may hare ita uso, but it is not to teach the art of making shoes. 
Arid indeed, with regard to rhetorical declamation, there are 
many precepts handed down from ancient times \ but, with regard 
to the construction of iyll<^ 8 ms, not one. 

We have^ therefore, employed much time and labour upon 
this subject; l»d if our ^btem appear to you not to be in the 
number of tiiese thii^ vdiich, being before carried a certain 
length, were deft to bo perfect^, we hope for your fiivourable 
acceptaitte of what is don^ and your inaulgence in what is lei) 
impmcct” 


OflAI^EB VI. 

BSiascTioNB an tni jMSmr or tooic and the means of its 

IMPHOVEttENT 

L Of thf ef —Men rareJy IcavD one ex^eme 

withoat running kifio tklt «dntrary. It is no wonder, ^refoKe, 
that tha oxeesid^Te lOndlstioB ttt Aristotle, wldcli opntimied- kn 
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so many agQ 9 , should cud iu an undue conten^pt, and that the ^ 
high esteem of logic, as the grand engiito of science, should at 
last make way for too unfavourable an opinion, which scorns' 
now prevalent, of Its being unworthy of a place in a liberal 
education. Ihose wlio think acconling to the fashion as the 
;;rc^atcat psrt of men do, will be as prone to g<i into tliis exttcine 
as tlicir grandfathers were to go into the contrary. 

Laying aside prejudice, wlietUor fasLtoiuiblc or unf<iah ion able, 
k t us ronsidt.'r whether ]og}c Is or may bo made subservient 
(o ajiy good purptksr. Its professed cud is, to leach men to 
think, to judge, and to reason, with precision and accuracy. No 
n>an will sjiy that tins ia a matter of no iinpuvtance; the only 
thing, therefore, that udinits of doubt is, whether it eon be 
taught.* 

It) resolve this doubt, it may be olwcrvcd, that our rational 
I’acuJty is the gift of Uod* given to men In very different mca- 
Mirc. ^(Huc Itavc h large portion, some a less; and where there 
is ;i remarkable detect of the natural twvcr, it cannot be snp. 
{divet by uny culture. But tins natural power, even where ii U 
the strongest, may lie dead for want of tlm means of iniprovc- 
uivut: asu^age may have been born with as good faculties as a 
ilnvon or a Ni'Wton: but his talent was buried, being never put 
to use : while tiieirs was cultivated to the best ndvaninge. 

ft may likewise be observed^ that the chief mean of improving 
our raiional power is the vigorous exercise of it in various ways 
and in diifereut subjects, by which the habit is acquired of exer¬ 
cising it properly. Without such exercise, mid good sense over 
nnd above, a man who has studied log^c all his life may, after 
all, be only a petulant wrangler, without true judgment ov skill 
of reasoning in any science. 

I take this to \k I^ocke's meaning, when, in his -^Thoughts 
on Lducatioii,'’ he says, If you would have your son to reason 
wedr, lei him read Chillingwoith.” The state of tliin^^ is much 
altered ginco Locke wrote. Logic has been much improved, 
chiefly by his writings \ and yet much less stress is laid upon it, 
and less time consumed in it. His counsel, therefore, was judi¬ 
cious and seasonable, via., That the improvonient of our reason¬ 
ing power is to be expected .much more from an intimate ac- 
cjuaintance with the authmfs who reason the l>est, than from 
studying voluminous systems of i(^ic. Hut if he had meaixt that 
the study of Ic^c was of no -use, nor descrv'cd any attention, he 
surely would not have taken the pains to liave made so consider¬ 
able an addition to it by his Essay on the Human Understand¬ 
ing,** and by his Thou^its on the Conduct of the Understand- 

* Anotksr ceaiidctAtloii vhsthsr the AnstoteVisn aystem of logic i» at all 
talcuUtod tA eSM dui obltei'^ te if U sl^l that it duct not at all 

coQtributa to vr« imA sot be Serpriied that It hai fatj^inlo 
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Nor would ho httv© rcmilted hi» pupil to dulling worth, 
the aeut^j^i logician an well as ihc best reasoner of liis and 
one whoj ill mtiiuueiuble places of faLs excellent book, without 
podumry, even in that pedantic age, makes the happiest applicn- 
lion of the rules of logic lor unra^e^ng the saphii>ticHl soiling 
<d* his antagonist. 

Our reasoning power makes no appearance in infancy, but, as 
>ve grow tip, it unfolds itiielf by degrees, like tbe )md of a tree.* 
When a child first draws aii ijt&rcnce, or pcrceivf-s the force of 
an inference drawn by another, we may ccul tliis the Urth oj hi^ 
reasom hut it is yot like a uew-botu babe, weak and tender; 
it must be cherished, carried in arms, and have food of tuny 
(lig(^8tion, till it gather strength. 

I btdieve no man remembers the birth of his rrasou; l)ut it is 
probable that his decuioDS ate at fix^t weak and wavoring, and, 
compared with that atea<^ conviction which he acquires iu vipo 
years, are like the dawn oi the morning compared with noon-day. 
We see that the reason of children yields to authority, as a reed 
to the wind; nay, that it cUugs to it, and loans upon it, as if 
conscious of its own weakness. 

When reason acquires such strength as to staiu! oii ila own 
bottom, without the aid of authority, or oven in opposition to 
authority, this may be called its fnaNly age. But, in most men, 
it liardly ever arrives at this period. M«ny, hy their dituution 
in life, have not tlie op[>oTUiiiity of cultivating tlieir rational 
powers* Many, from the habit they have acquired of submitting 
thetr opinions to flic niithovity of others, or from aoiria other 
principle whicli opirratos more powerfully than the love of truth, 
suffer their judgment to be carried along to the end of their 
days, either oy the author* of a Iciider, or of a party, or of the 
muitiiiidc, or by their own pasriona* Such persons, however 
leamerl, however may lie said to be all their days clitldren 

in understanding. Thcjy reason, they dispute, and perhaps 
write; but it is not thAt they may find the truth, but that they 
may defend opinions which have descended to them hy inlieriU 
ance, or into which tiwy have falleii by accident, or been led by 
a/Tection. , 

The reasoning rightlg directed hy Locke.^ [I agree 

with Mr. Locke, that.^wre is no study better htted to exerciso 
and strengthen the powers, than that of the inath^ma^ 

tical sciences, fur first, because there is no other 

branch of science such scope to long and accurate 

trains of reasoning; ar^SeCOo^, because, in niatneimtiea,;Msfa 
is no room (t) jlir nor /or pr^adiee of any kind, 

which may give a to the judgment.] ,, . 

When a youth parts begins to. study Euclid, 

every thing at to him. His apprehenskm is unsteady; 
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Ills judgment U feeble, and iwts partly upon the evidence of tlvj 
thrngi partly upon the autlioiity of his teacher* But, every 
time he goes over the definitions, tlie axioms, the elcnnentary 
propositions, more liglit breaks in upon him; the lan^^uago 
becomes familiar, and conveys clear and steady conceptions; 
the jiulgjnent is confirmed; he begins to sec what demonstration 
jH, and it is impossible to see it without being charmed with it. 
lln perceives it to be a kind of evideuce that has no need of 
authority to strengthen it. He finds himself emancipated from 
that hondage, and exults so much in this new state of indepeh- 
dnnee, that he spurns at authority, and would have demonstration 
fur every thing, uutil experience teaches him that this ia a kind 
of evidence that cannot be had in most things, and that, in his 
uutft important concerns, he must vest contented with proka* 
bilit}'. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road to demonstration 
bmmies ;<mooth and easy; he can walk in it finnlv, and take 
wider steps, and at last he acijuirc* the habit not only of under¬ 
standing a (lemonslration, but of discovering and demonstrating 
innthrnuitical truths. 

Thus }i man, without ruU« of logic, may ticouirc a habit of 
vrasoiiing jll^tly in mutheiusHcH; and I believu he may, by like 
moans. aci[iura a habit of reasoning justly in mechanics, in juris- 
pvnfU’iKc, in politics, or in Miy other science. Good sensr, 
good examples, and assiduous oxctcisc, may bring a man to 
reason justly and acutely in his own profession without itjJrs. 

But if any man tliink that, from tnis concession, he may inter 
tiio inutility of lope, he betrays a gwut want of tb.it art by this 
inference ; for it la no better reasoning thau this. Tliat because 
a mail may go from Edinburgh to London by tUy way of Paris, 
therefore any other road is useless. 

‘I'licri' ia perhaps no practical art Nvhich may not bo acquimi, 
in a vory considerable &grce, by rxample and practice, without 
reducing it to rul.es. But piactice joined with rules may carry 
a man on in his art farther niid more quickly than practice with¬ 
out r\ilcs. Every mgenious artist knows the utiiitj' of havmg 
his art reduced to rules^ knd hj that ificans waHe a science. 
is thereby enlightc^ned in llis practice, and works with more 
assurance. By rules he sometimes corrects his own errors, 
often detects tile errors of others; hcfijids them of great use to 
confirm his judgment, to jortif; wliat Is right, and to coiidenm 
whftt is WTcmg. 

Is it of no use in rewoning to be well acquainted with the 
various powers the hianaa understanding, by which we reason ? 
Is it of no use to resolve the various kinds of reasoning into their 
simple elements, and to ^seover, as far us we are able, the rules 
by which tlteae elements are combined In judgu^ and in reawii- 
Ing ? Is it of no use to mark the various fuU^ies in reaseming.. 
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by wliicfi evftn tlie most ingenious raen have been led into error ? 
It must surely betray great vraitt of understanding to think tliese 
things usL'Iess or unimportant* These are the things which 
logicians Jiavo tempted, and which tiicy have executed j not 
iiuleed ho completely to leave do room for iujprovement* but 
hi such a inajuitr as to give v^ry considerable aid to our reason- 
itig powers. That the pnniuples laid do^vn with regard to defi¬ 
nition and division, with regard to the conversion aud opposition 
of propositions, and the general rules of reasoning, are not with¬ 
out use, U KufUeiently apparent from the blundei's committed by 
tin)sr wile) disd iiii ony :u*4uaintance with them. 

Altliongli the art of calegorical syUogiam U better fitted for 
scl’oK^sfic Utig'iUon than for real miptovcinent in knowledge, it 
ift « voDcrabh* inece of antiquity, and a great effort of huiinm 
genius. -\Vq admire the uyramidH of ligypi wu) ihu waiPof 
China, lliough usedesa bur<leiw upon the earUi: wo can bear the 
vvj^t mi nut e descriptiou of them, and ixv,yv\ hundreds of leagues 
lo «ec them: if auy pemon should, uith i^iviiUgious hands, 
dotroy or deface tlmm, lus memory w'ould bo >iad in abhon encc. 
The pmlicaments and predlcablea, die rules of syllogism, and 
the topics, have a like tith? Ix> our veneration a‘i antiquities; 
they are uncommon efforU. not of iHuimn power, but of human 
geiiiiis, aud they make a nnnarkable pi riod in the progress of 
human reason. 

The jmgudlcc against logic lias probably been strengthened 
liy ita being taught too earJv in lifo. Boys are often taught 
logic AS they are taught thc-ir creed, when it is an exercise of 
memory only, without undwtimcUng. One may as well expect to 
uudcrstfind grammar before he van speak, as to understand logic 
b^dbre he can reasm. It must even bo acknowledjjed, that 
coMmmnly we are camble of I'casoniug in mathemati^cs more 
ea than in logic* objcct^ presented to tlie mind in this 

sr^^iiC^^ arc of a V 09 y ^^firaet n<Uure, and can be distinctly coit- 
o>ily wiion We 4)^M^b)e of attentive reflection upon the 
c, iiw*ons of our ow;p'Ubaeratanding, and after we have been 
.ned to reasb^l Where may Im an elementary logic, 
'.H the capacities tC'thdte who have bt^en but little exercised 
emm joning; but the loost iinportajit part^ of this science 
iie u ripe UQdersIwding, capable pf rellocting upon it» own 
o^^itiuna* [Tbcrefi^^^'iUfke logic the first branch of science 
iXWst IS to b^ ta^ht, is ^ <Ad, error that ought to l>e corrected.] 

if. Of the ^ logics —In coinpositjnns of Imman 

cjiought, exprisstni by or by writfag. whatever is exccl- 

leut and wlintever is fall within the province either of 

gramniar, or of rhetoricr ^ oi* logic. IVoprJcty of ex^ri^sHion is 
the province of gramukari elegance, and furce> m thought 

Hiid in oxpreesioQ;,^^ the prt^ince of rhc^K^Ic; yqatnees and 
tu curacy m are the<|>rovince of logic. 
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The faults in composition, therefore, which falj tmder thf^ 
cens\ire of logic, aro obscure ii\distirict eojicepticius, false 
Judgment, inconclusive reasouing, and all Improprieties in dis¬ 
tinct loos', delioitions, division, or method. To aid our rational 
powrns in avoiding these faults, mul in atUiuing tin opposite 
excellences, is the end of logic; and whatever tlicrc^ is in it that 
has no U iKlttucy lo promote? ihU tticl ought tojlae thrown out. 

The ndus oi logic, being of a vr?ry abstract nature, ought to 
he inos|vate(l by a vuviety of real and striking examples teken 
from the writings of good auth«»nj. It is both instructive and 
entevUiiahig to o})SCTve the virtues of accurate composition in 
writers of fniric; we caimoC st'c them without being drawn tu llie 
imitation of tliein, in a more powerful m?inm*r than we can bo 
by drv rnlos. Nor are the fautU of such \vnt< rs insrvuciivo 
or less powerful inooiturs. A wreck left upon a sho?d, or upon 
11 rixlv, is not move useful to the sailor tJian th<* faults of good 
'vritr'is. whim sot up to view, arc to those who oonK‘ Hrt4>r llieint 
\ y,i\s a liujipv thought in a laic higeni.m.' writer of j'inglisli 
<;vaimnav to collect undx?r tlic Jk.*veral ruli n examples i>i' bad 
iriaglish foiuul hi the tuoA approved autliors, if were to he 
uisluKi that the rules of logic wove Ulustralod in tin.' saine num¬ 
ber, Ify tlu'^c nn aiis asvstom of logic would become a repos*- 
low, wlicniii whakwevis most Ac«t« in judging and in reusonijig, 
\vh:ai v( I nio>t accurate in divuling, aistiriguishing, ami \]i fin¬ 
ing, ciuahd b(' Liid up and disposed in order for our huitafloii, 
:in<Ui iicrein the 1 also steps of eumicut authors should be rccurded 
for our adirionition# 

.\fV'r men had laboured in the tsearch of truth near two th^'W- 
saml j eavs by th<‘ help of syllogisnts, Lord iUeoix proposed iL? 
method of induction, as a more effectual engine fur that puqmae. 
His “Novum Organuin** gave a new turn to the thoughts and 
lalxmrs oi the inqtusitive, more rcnuukablu and more useful 
limn that w'hieh the Ch-gaiium” of Arbtotle had given *}*>.' 

«uul niaj’ be considered as a second grand era in the pr \ ^ of 


huuuui reason, •: 

The ai t of syllogism produced mimbcrh^^ disputes, am., i. ir- 
borlcss sects who fought against each <*ther witli umchaiiunosny, 
without gaining or losing fpround, bat did notliing considt rnblc 
for the heuefitof human life. The art of mduction, first deline¬ 
ated by Lord Bacon, produce^ nuniborless labomtoiies and 
observatories, in wbicb nature ba» put to the question by 
tliousauds of experiments, forced to conftfss man) of her 
SIX'rets that bcfoJeewcrc hid from mortids; and, by these, arts have 
been iniprovwi, and human knowledge wmiderfnlly increased. 

Difference betfcecn tyltoyism wni [In reasoning 

by syllogism from general principles, we desa'iid lo a i:onclusion. 
virtually contained in thorn. The pvoocss of induction is more 
arduous, being an assent from puruciilar pruiuibes o> a general 
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ronclurion. The evidence of such general conclusions is 
only, not demonstrative; but when the iudiiclion is sufficiently 
copious, and carried on according to the rules of art, it forces 
i:otivictiuu no Iqub than d^oustr&tlon itself docs.] 

The greatest part of human knowledge rests upon evidence of 
this kind* Indeeil, wo can Wc no other for general taniths 
whicl) are contingent in tlioir nature, and depend upon the Will 
and ordination of the Maker of the world. governs the 

world he has made hy gcueral laws: the ef&cta of these )aw» in 
particular phcntimena are open to our observation; and, by 
obsen'ing a train of unifomi effects witii due caution, wc may at 
kst decypher the law of nature by which they are regulated* 

Ivord Beacon has displayed no less force of genius in reducing 
to rules this method of reasoning than Aristotle did in the 
method of syllogism. His ^ Novujn Organuni'’ ought therefore 
to be held as a moat important addition to the ancient logic. 
Those who uuderstaad it, and enter into its spirit, will be able 
to distinguish the chaff .firom the wheat in philosoplucnl dismii- 
siliois into the works of God. They will learn to hold in due 
contempt all hypotheses and theories, the creatures of human 
iiuagiuallou, and to respect tkorhing but Diets Hufiicientl^ vouched, 
or conclusions drawn irom them by a fair and cliastc lutcrpreta- 
tiou of iiatiure. * 

Most arts liavo been reduced to rules, after they had been 
brought to a coaalderablo degree of perfection by the natural 
of artists, and tbs ruM have been drawn from the beat 
. ^ jples T)f the art that had been before exhibited: (H [but 
-iTf^atft of ^iloeoplucal induction was delineated by Lord llacon 
cdt veiyrantfte smner the world liad seen any tolerable 
. xaxnple of iti} ’ 714% ^uiough it arlds greatly to the merit of 
;hss author, must haw producnl sonte obscurity in the work, 
and a defect of proper examples for illustration. This defect 
may uow be eesuy iini^ted from tlioso authors who, in their 
philosophical dja<f(jd$if£o% have the most strictly puisued the 
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dcu< prop<>sitioiif; the second, of those which arc^ (L'duci^d by 
Just rcaaouiiig iioai self«evident propositions.] The line tliat 
divides tin^se two parts ought to he marked as <li^t5llctly i\s pos¬ 
sible, anti thr prlucjphjs that are aelf-eviticnt reduped, as iar ns can 
be done, to general axiotoa. Xbia has been done lu ntathcttiatirs 
frojn the b*. ginning, nnA \iw< tended greatly to the ndvunocment 
of that science, it has lau>ly l>ocii done in natural philosophy, 
and bj' this in cans that science has «advaiiced more in an hnnared 
and filVy yeivea than it had done before in two thousand. Bvery 
sciciici* is in au unrurmed stale until its first principbs arc? asccr- 
Iallied; aftt'i which it ad\'antvs regularly, uud >»cciirus the ground 
it 1ms gained. 

AlthougU fu’st principle;^ do not admit of rlirect proof, vet 
ihorc lunsOie certain nnirlcA mid chanictei< by wliich Uu)^e Unit 
an* truly sncii may be disdnguished from (•oiinbTf(dts. Tliose 
' nuivks ought to 1)0 driM^riluxl and appljfth to lH^til1guUll the 
icninne Tnun llio spnrrous.. 

[Ju th^* /lucinut philwiphy, there in u icdundanoc rather thnu 
a defect ot lirst ))riiiriples.] Many tilings were assumed luidcr 
that character without a just tiUe: that uatuie aWior^ u cflCKww; 
(hat lK'dK*s do not gravitate in their pnipcr place; that the 
iieavcidy iKxlies umlei'go no change; that they move in perfecc 
cirde^, and with an ci;uub)c motion. Such pnuciples aa these 
werrj assumed iu die Peripatttic pinlosophy wiilanit proof, if 
they wc'i'c s*df* evident. 

l)es ('artia, sensible nf this weakness in the ancient pWIo.'nn|r \ 
uiul doMjrous to guard ugaiiLstitin his own sysh'ni, 
admit ntitJilTijj until was forced by iro^sislible eviilei 

riu' Jirst thing that he fouud to be occuiii uufi evidout ^ uu 
(hat ]k thought, and reasoned, and doubted. JTe fo*in<l libm'He 
uuia*r a necessity of believing tlie cxistcur" of tho^e ineutd- 
of which ho was conseiolui; siut buying thus foiind^ 
sure footing in this one principle of const iouaness, he rested 
sali&iicd witri it, hoping to be able to bviihi the whole fabric of 
his knowledge upon it, Uk*^ Ardlixncd^5^. wh<« wanted but one 
fixed point to move the whole wirtli. But tlic foundation was 
too narrow, and in his progress ho unawares us&amesmajiy 
less evident than those which he attomptn to prove. Altli^ ,'v\ 
he was not able to suspect the testimony ol’ consciousness, y •: 
he thouglit tho tostiTUony of senw^ of memory, and of evi • 
other faculty, might be suspected, and ought not ti> he rf‘oeiv«u. 
xintil fxoo£ was brought that they arc? not fiUhicious. T hcri^l’or^^? 
he applies these faemties, wiiose characU^r is yet m <]ucstion. 
prove, that tliereis an ii^nitoly perfect Being, v bo made him; 
and who made his senses, his memory, hU rcaiun, «md all Ida 
faculties; tliat this Being is no deceiver, and therefore could not 
give him faculties that are fallacious; and thut on tills account 
they deserve credit. ^ 
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is httungo that this philoM^pbi^r, who ftjpBd hitn<K:lf under 
a of yic^Idini^ to the tosrimony of hOTRC}Ol|^te68,did not 

And the s<\yiio nc<es.siiy of yielding to tn> t^tisnonr hk son^es^ 
his memory) ond hhs understaiuling; and thnt^ ^hiic ha waa 
certain that he doubled and rcdaone^ be wTis uncertain whetiicr 
tHu and tbieeniadc A\e> and whether he mx^ droan^ing or awake. 
It is more strange that so anite a reasoner should not peicelvc 
that his wlude train of rcaaouiug, to prove that hi'i 1 icxiities were 
not iallacioys, mine ^o|>^ust^y; for if his lacuUies were tdliy- 
doub, they migJit deceive him in tliia train of reasouuig \ and bo 
the coiiclusioU) that they were not falUcious, wai^ the only testi¬ 
mony of hi« faculties in tlieirosva ^vouisaud nn^ht heafallfio* 

It ib difHcult to give any reaaon for dii^trusting our other 
facilities that will not reach eoaaciousjK s** ii'clf. And he who 
distmts the faculties of judging and reasonitig winch (iod hath 
given him roust even rest in his eceptiiism till he come to nsound 
mind, or ujitil (rod give him new faiultu^' 'it )ii judgiuent 
upon tlie old. If it no not a first pimciplc that our ficultlee 
arc not faUmiou*)) we roust be aluvoiuti sceptics; for thi^ prin¬ 
ciple i» incapable of a proof, and, if it *> not certain, nolluug 
else can be certatu* 

ainca the time of Det Cartes, it lias been fashionable w itb 
those who deal in abstract philosophy to nnploy tiuir invention 
in iiadiiig philoscroluea] arguments, eitin r to piove those truths 
which ought to be .eeoeived as first nrinciplcs, or to ovorturn 

it U not eaay to say, whether tne authoiity of first 
pnnciplci isanorc hart by*the first of tliw»o attenipls, or by the 
l^t: tor principles can Atand smire only upon their own 
«Bottom I aad to place them upon auy other foundation thrm thot 
of their iutltnaic tvidcuce, is in ofieet to ovcilum thmii. 

I have iMely iBBt^th a very sensible and judicious tnatise, 
written by VbtMB fiufiBer about fif^ years ngot com eming fiiat 
priiMrolea and the SBlffce of judgments, which, with great 

proptm^Ka prefi?^ to his treatise of logic. And, indood, [ 
apprab^i It is a aubjeet of such < ouscqueQce, that if inqulaitivi^ 
men eon bk bcpugbttp the same unanimity in the first prindpUs 
of the oQiet 'seiaac«S^ ^ 4n those of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, (arid wby iiiriuld we d/'apait of a general agreeumAt 
m ibings thkt kre t) ibis ndglit be constderedlM a 

I thM grand ora in the Human reason* 
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